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AASERE 
ABCWIU 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. 

American Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union. 
American Communications Association. 

Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada. 

Atomic Energy Draftsmen. 

American Federation of Grain Millers. 

American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
American Federation of Technical Engineers. 

American Guild of Musical Artists. 

American Newspaper Guild. 

Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union of America. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Building Service Employees’ International Union. 

Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Association. 

Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association. 

Canadian Air Line Navigators’ Association. 

Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association. 

Canadian Association of Nuclear Energy Technicians and Technologists. 
Conciliation Board. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers. 
Canadian Construction Association. 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 

Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

Canadian Guards Association. 

Canadian Labour Congress. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild. 

Conciliation Officer. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

Farm Labour Conference. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders’ International Union. 
International Association of Machinists. 

International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and Canada. 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

International Chemical Workers’ Union. 

Industrial Inquiry Commission. 

International Longshoremen’s Association. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

International Labour Organization. 

International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 

Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation (Act). 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS—Conc. 


International Typographical Union. 

International Union of Brewery and Soft Drink Workers. 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
International Union of Operating Engineers. 

International Woodworkers of America. 
Labour-Management Production Committee. 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union. 

Labour Relations Board. 

Maritime Airline Pilots Association. 

National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians. 
National Association of Marine Engineers. 

National Constructors Association. 

National Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen. 

National Labour Relations Board. 

Nordair Mechanics Association. 

Nordair Pilots Association. 

National Syndicate of Longshoremen. 

National Union of Public Employees. 

National Union of Public Service Employees. 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union. 
Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen. 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Pacific Western Airlines Pilots Association. 

Quebec Federation of Labour. 

Railroad Yardmasters of North America. 

Seafarers’ International Union. 

Supplementary Unemployment Benefit. 

Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union. 
Trades Union Congress (British). 


(International Union) United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 


ment Workers of America. 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


(International Union) United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 


Distillery Workers of America. 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 
United Mine Workers of America. 

United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

United Rubber Workers. 

United Steel Workers of America. 
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Accident Benefits: 

See Disabled Persons’ Allowances; Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

Accident Prevention: 

See Safety, Industrial. 


Accidents, Industrial. 
See also Safety, Industrial; Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 
Canada 
long-service employees have fewer accidents, 
961. 
industrial fatalities in Canada during second 
quarter of 1958, 1131. 
industrial fatalities in 1957, 484; during third 
quarter of 1957, 55; during fourth quarter 
oy OS sy by 
Ontario 
fatalities decrease by ten in 1957, 141. 


Great Britain 
annual report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
1349. 
Statistics 
“Labour Statistics: H-Industrial Accidents.” 
Quarterly feature accompanied by article 
“Industrial Fatalities in Canada.” 
Actors Equity Association (AFL-CIO): 
Canadian A.G.M.A. members join with Actors 
Equity, 1107. 
Adley Express Company: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and warehousemen, 
received, 1285. 


Advisory Committee on Professional 
Manpower: 
third meeting, 137. 


Age and Employment: 

study of flexible retirement age urged at public 
hearing of N. Y. State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of the Aged, 167. 

Agreements: 

See Collective Labour Agreements. 


Agriculture: 
United States 
farm population drops 16.9 per cent since 
1950, 966. 
Ahern Shipping Company Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Alberta: 
Board of Industrial Relations 


Alta. Supreme Court quashes certification order 
on the ground that the Board of Industrial 
Relations erred in law, 505. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, 1378. 
brief submitted to provincial government, 142. 


Alberta Wheat Pool: 
UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited: 
IUOE 
dispute with local 796: settlement, 68. 


Algoma Central and Hudsen Bay Railway: 
BRT 


dispute: C.B. received, 175; settlement follow- 
ing board procedure, 175. 


Amalgamated Asseciation ef Street, Electric 
Railway and Meter Coach Employees: 

Ray Lapointe elected President of Ontario 
Joint Council, 583; other officers elected, 583. 


CNR (Niagara, St. Catharines and Torento 
Railway ) 
dispute with Local 846: C.O. appointed, 755. 


Hull City 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of bus operators and garage employees 
(Division 591), received, 980; representa- 
tion vote, 1396; rejected, 1398; withdrawn, 
1399: 


Otiawa Transportation Commission 


dispute with Division No. 279: C.B. appointed, 
271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; settlement, 
496. 


Transport Hull Metropolitain Limitee 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of bus operators and garage employees 
(Division 591), received, 980. 


Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada: 


merger with CSAO into Civil Service Associa- 
tion of Canada, 24. 


Transport Limited 


American Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union (AFL-CIO): 

lst constitutional convention, 1105. 

not one Canadian member of BCW 
ABCW, 1348. 


American Communications Association: 


joins 


Western Union Telegraph Company 
dispute: employees in Cable Division: C.B. 
appointed, 271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; 

C.B. report, 883, 889; settlement, 982. 
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American Federation of Grain Millers: 


off-the-job training plan included in new 
contract between Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Washington, and AFGM, 842. 


American Federation of Labour and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations: 


biennial convention, 46. 

deadline for clean-up fixed by 
Council, 254. 

Field Representatives Federation as collective 
bargaining representative for its organizing 
staff recognized by Executive Committee, 
553. 

orders affiliates to end mutual aid pacts with 
IBT, 1104. 

orders clean-up by IUOE, 968. 

mid-winter meeting of Executive Council, 254. 

National Constructors Association and AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Department reach 
agreement to end featherbedding, 254. 

signs agreement with Field Representatives 
Federation, 1106. 

UBJCA authorize secession from AFL-CIO, 
1349. 


Executive 


Building and Construction Trades 
Department 


meeting, SI. 


Maritime Trades Department 
meeting, 52. 
launches drive to organize inland ship and 
shoreside workers, 479. 


American Federation of Musicians: 

defeated by Musicians Guild of America in 
representation vote, 844. 

Herman D. Kenin, elected president, 583. 

James Caesar Petrillo, president, retires, 583. 


American Federation of Technical Engineers: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

certification application by Local 169 on 
behalf of a unit of draftsmen, received, 628; 
withdrawn, 755. 

certification application by Local 1568 on 
behalf of a unit of technicians, received, 
755; granted, 880. 


American Guild of Musical Artists: 
Canadian AGMA members join with Actors 
Equity, 1107. 
American Motors: 
UAW 
3-year agreement signed, 1260. 


American Newspaper Guild: 
annual convention, 1106. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
dispute with Local 213: C.O. appointed, 1399; 
settlement, 1399. 


American Public Welfare Association: 


older workers can raise nation’s productivity— 
address by John R. Stark, Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, 18. 


AME Atomic (Canada) Limited: 
UMWA 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees, received, 1140; granted, 1396. 


Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company 
Limited: 
LPU 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen at Botwood, Nfid., granted, 
E72: 


Apprenticeship: 
Canada 


doubling of building apprentices in construc- 
tion trades recommended by Harold J. Ball, 
president, CCA, 346, 1252. . 

8th meeting, Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee, 52. 

views of CCA, 260. 


British Columbia 
increased provision for apprenticeship educa- 
tion forecast in Throne Speech, 143. 
Laws and Regulations 
changes in provincial apprenticeship and trades- 
men’s qualification laws in 1958 in Saskatch- 
ewan, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 1028. 
Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act. amended, 80; regulations, 
189, 409, 1033, 1166, 1410. 
British Columbia 
and Tradesmen’s 
SAS: 
New Brunswick 
Trades Examination Act. amended, 1029. 
Newfoundland 
Apprenticeship Act. regulations, 1294. 


Apprenticeship Qualifica- 


tion Act. regulations, 


Nova Scotia 
Apprenticeship Act and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act. consolidated, 1028. 
Saskatchewan 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act. regulations, 413, 899, 1028. 
United Kingdom 


too few apprentices being trained to meet 
future requirements, Government-appointed 
committee warns, 346. 


Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee: 
meeting, 9th, 608. 
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Arbitration, Labour: 
Canada 


compulsory arbitration criticized by T. C. 
Carroll, President, BMWE, 711. 

NUPSE solidly against compulsory arbitration, 
1258. 


Legal Decisions 


Ont. High Court upholds jurisdiction of board 
of arbitration to entertain grievances sub- 
mitted by the union, 642. 


United Kingdom 
compulsory arbitration ends, 1389. 


Asbestos Transport Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by General Truck 
Drivers’ Union, Local 938, on behalf of a 


unit of employees, received, 67; application 
rejected, 269-70. 


Associated Actors and Artists of America 
(AFL-CIO-CLC): 

Canadian AGMA members join with Actors 
Equity, 1107. 


Association of Drivers of Canadian Coachways 
Limited: 
Canadian Coachways Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of bus drivers, received, 1139; withdrawn, 
1286. 


Association of Lake Carriers: 
NAME 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 


495; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142; settlement, 1288. 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


Association of Radio and Television Employees 
of Canada: 
CBC 


dispute: building and maintenance employees. 
C.O. appointed, 1141; settlement, 1286. 


Atomic Energy: 
discussion at ILO meeting, 383. 


Atomic Energy Draftsmen: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
certification application by Local 1569 on 


behalf of a unit of draftsmen, received, 881; 
granted, 979. 
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Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: 
AED 


certification application by Local 1569 on 
behalf of a unit of draftsmen, received, 881; 
granted, 979. 


AFTE 


certification application by Local 169 on behalf 
of a unit of draftsmen, received, 628; with- 
drawn, 755. 


CANETT 


certification application by Local 1568 on 
behalf of a unit of technicians, received, 
755; granted, 880. 


Australian Confederation of Trade Unions: 


Code provides 13 weeks’ leave after 20 years’ 
service for employees in agreement reached 
between representatives of employers’ organ- 
izations and Australian Confederation of 
Trade Unions, 963. 


Australian Council of Employers’ Federations: 


Code provides 13 weeks’ leave after 20 years’ 
service for employees in agreement reached 
between representatives of employers’ organ- 
izations and Australian Confederation of 
Trade Unions, 963. 


Automation: 


automation has failed to bring predicted 
benefits, speakers at Conference on Automa- 
tion and Technological Change, agree, 716. 

automation will increase workers’ value and 
security says Dr. W. A. Westley of McGill 
University, 350. 

“Automation, Technology’s New Face”, book- 
let issued by Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions of University of California, 717. 

“Automation and Management”, book pub- 
lished by Harvard Business School’s Divi- 
sion of Research, 248. 

case study of manpower effects of electronic 
installation, 837. 

development of automated shipbuilding machine 
in the U.K., 248. 

effect of automation on office workers studied 
at seminar held by European Productivity 
Agency at request of Office Workers’ Federa- 
tion, 349. 

effect of automation less serious in office than 
industry—article by Jack Stieber in magazine 
published by American Management Associa- 
tion, 248. 

government commission to deal with automa- 
tion recommended by Montreal lawyer in 
address to Canadian Bar Association, 1108. 

influence of automation impossible to predict 
says head of Economic and Social Depart- 
ment of ICFTU, 580. 
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Automation—Conc 

more automation in office than in plant, U.S. 
survey shows, 248. 

progress of automation discussed at meeting of 
National Joint Advisory Council in U.K., 
838. 

resolution adopted at AFL-CIO convention, 50. 

second meeting of Advisory Committee on 
Technological Change, 710. 

social consequences of automation analysed, 
838. 

“Technological Changes and Skilled Man- 
power: Summary Report on the Household 
Appliance Industry”, 1110. 

views expressed at CLC convention, 590. 

views expressed at special conference of TUC, 


Ppt 
b 


IBT 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of mail truck drivers and helpers, 
received, 1399. 


Albert G. Baker Limited: 
BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 882. 


Bacon, H. W.: 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America: 
not one Canadian member of BCW joins 


ABCW, 1348. 


Bayswater Shipping Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Beaconsfield Steamships Limited: 
NAME 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142; settlement, 1288. 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


Benefits: 
United States 
increase in cost of fringe benefits, 964. 


Bessborough Hotel (CNR): 
CBRE 


dispute: settlement, 69. 


Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited: 


IUMMSW 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees, received, 1399, 


Blindness Allowances: 
views expressed at CLC convention, 604. 


Boiler Laws and Regulations: 
British Columbia 
Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act, 1294. 


Manitoba 
Steam and Pressure Plants Act. regulations, 192. 


New Brunswick 
Stationary Engineers Act. amended, 897. 


Nova Scotia 


Steam Boiler, Pressure Vessel and Refrigera- 
tion Plant Inspection Act, 897. 


Saskatchewan 


Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act. regulations, 
281; 


Boyles Bres. Drilling (Alberta) Limited: 
ITUMMSW 
certification application by Local 1005 on 
behalf of a unit of drillers, runners, helpers 
and labourers in NWT, received, 173; 
granted, 268; C.O. appointed, 629; settle- 
mente); 


British Columbia: 
Apprenticeship 


increased provision for apprenticeship educa- 
tion forecast in Throne Speech, 143. 


Department of Education 


new vocational training courses offered by 
Technical Branch, 842. 


Depariment of Labour 


new vocational training courses offered by 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Branch, 842. 


Labour Relations Aci 


B.C. Supreme Court awards damages against 
a union for a breach of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 507. 


Labour Relations Board 
B.C. Court of Appeal dismisses appeal from 
judgment that quashed a certification order 
of LRB, 409. 


Vocational Education 


increased provision forecast in Throne Speech, 
143. 


B.C. Air Lines Limited: 
CBRE 
certification application on behalf of a unit 


of pilots, granted, 172. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1141. 
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British Columbia Coast Steamship Service Act: 


Robert Knowlton Smith, QC, LLD, appointed 
administrator of strikebound CPR _ ships 
under provisions of Act, 838. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour (CLC): 

annual convention, 1374. 

briefs submitted to provincial government, 20, 
714. 

brief of Human Rights Committee of B.C. 
Federation of Labour submitted to pro- 
vincial Cabinet, 1258. 


British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association: 


CMSG 
appointed, 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1399, 


dispute: C.O. 1399: 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 
95th anniversary, 584. 


CNR (Atlantic and Central Regions) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 755. 


CNR (Newfoundland District) 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive engineers, received, 882; rep- 
resentation vote, 1139; rejected, 1398. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen: 

firemen on diesels—CPR—views expressed by 
Le. 591: 

termination of strike over diesel issue (CPR), 
S77: 


CNR (Atlantic, Central and Western Regions 
including Newfoundland District) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 

630; C.B. fully constituted, 756. 


CNR (Newfoundland District) 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive engineers, received, 882; rep- 
resentation vote, 1139; rejected, 1398. 


CPR 


dispute: Royal Commission report, 256; strike 
following R.C. report, 757. 


New York Central Railroad Company 


application on behalf of a unit of engineers 
for provision for final settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the meaning or violation 
of agreement, granted, 493. 

application on behalf of a unit of firemen, 
helpers on electric locomotives, hostlers and 
hostler helpers, for provision for final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of agreement granted, 493. 
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Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees: 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 
chairman named, 17. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company 

dispute with Local 96: C.O. appointed, 68; 

C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully constituted, 

271; C.B. report, 756, 757; settlement, 883. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America: 


wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 
chairman named, 17. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company 


dispute with Lodge 217: C.O. appointed, 68; 
C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully constituted, 
21 15°C.B. report;.-/56;. 737 settlement? 883. 


Brotherhoed of Railroad Trainmen: 


Alta. Supreme Court dismisses union mem- 
bers’ action for judgment that officer lacked 
authority to make agreement, 185. 

75th anniversary, 1257. 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 175; settlement follow- 
ing board procedure, 175. 


CPR 


dispute: (Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car 
Employees), C.B. appointed, 883; C.B. fully 
constituted, 981. 


New York Central Railroad Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of conductors, trainmen and switch tenders 
in yard service for provision for final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of agreement, granted, 493. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
conductors on road service for provision for 
final settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of agreement, granted, 
493. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of trainmen on road service for provision for 
final settlement of differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of agreement, 
granted, 493. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of yardmasters employed in Canada South- 
ern Division, received, 881; representation 
vote, 1398. 


Ontario Northland Railway 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
conductors, received, 388; representation 
vote, 493. 
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Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen—Conc 
The Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of conductors; representation vote, 493; 

received, 494. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees: 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 
chairman named, 17. 


Albert G. Baker Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 882. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 755. 


CPR 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees (Office of Data Centre at 
Montreal), received, 755; representation 
vote, 880; granted, 979. 
certification application by a unit of employees 
(Office of Data Centre at Saint John, N.B.), 
representation vote ordered, 173; granted, 
75S. 


Clarke Steamship Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 882. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of transportation agents at Winnipeg and 
Edmonton, received, 67; granted, 172. 


Quebec Terminals Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 882. 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO- 
CLC): 
convention, 1348. 


wage dispute with Canadian railways: 
chairman named, 17. 


C.B. 


Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, Train, 
Chair Car, Coach Porters and Attendants: 
wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 

chairman named, 17. 


Building Laws and Regulations: 
Quebec 
views of Montreal Builders’ Exchange, 20. 


Legal Decisions 
Ont. High Court of Justice confirms injunc- 
tion restraining picketing on ground of 
interference with contractual rights, 1030. 


Building Service Employees’ International 
Union: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
certification application by Local 204 on 
behalf of a unit of building service 
employees, received, 628; granted, 753. 
dispute: settlement, 68. 


Burrard Terminals Limited: 
UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


C 


Cadwell Marine Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Caledon Terminal Limited: 
ILA 
dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted; -1753=@ be ereport; 
392, 406; settlement, 631. 


request for review of application under Sec- 
tion +61 (2) 12853. .crantedsot 3s 


Can-Met Explorations Limited: 
Quirke Lake—Can-Met Office Workers’ 
Union (CLC) 
certification application by Local 1575 on 
behalf of a unit of office employees, received, 
980; granted, 1139. 
IUMMSW 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees at Quirke Lake, Ont., received, 
174; rejected, 387; reasons for judgment, 389. 
IUOGE 
dispute with Local 796; 


USWA 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees at Quirke Lake, Ont., received, 
174; rejected, 387; reasons for judgment, 389. 


settlement, 630. 


Canada: 
Economic Conditions 
gross national product, 1106. 


Canada Cement Transport Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Canada Railway News Company Limited: 
HRE 


certification application by Local 28, on behalf 
of a unit of restaurant employees at Great 
Northern Station, received, 980; withdrawn, 
1141. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited: 
BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed: 755. 


NAME 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142; settlement, 1288. 
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Canada Steamship Lines Limited—Conc 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 


495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Association: 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
certification application on behalf of a unit 


of air line dispatchers at Montreal and 
Dorval airports, received, 66; granted, 172. 
Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; settlement, 270. 


Canadian Air Line Navigators’ Association: 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 630; settlement, 756. 


Canadian Air Lime Pilots’ Association: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 495. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: 

brief submitted to provincial government, 712. 

37th convention, 1360. 


General President 
biographical sketch of Roger Mathieu, 1366. 
Labour Day message by Gerard Picard, 859. 


New Year’s message from Roger Mathieu, 
13533 


Canadian Arsenals Limited: 


inclusion of employees of two plants under 
IRDI Act, 246. 


CGA 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of security guards, received, 881; granted, 
1139. 


IAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (Small Arms Division, Long 
Branch, Ont.), received, 1399. 


IUOE 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers and helpers 
(Gun Ammunition Division, Lindsay, Ont.), 
received, 6283) granted; 753. 

dispute with Local 796: (Gun Ammunition 
Division, Lindsay, Ont.), C.O. appointed, 
980; settlement, 1141. 

USWA 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of production employees (Gun Ammunition 
Division, Lindsay, Ont.), received, 628; with- 
drawn, 882. 








Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 


annual conference, 17th, 1169. 

Canadian Association of Nuclear Energy 
Technicians and Technologists (CLC): 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

certification application by Local 1568 on 
behalf of a unit of technicians, received, 755; 
granted, 880. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 

ANG 


dispute with Local 213: C.O. appointed, 1399; 
settlement, 1399. 


ARTEC 
dispute: (building and maintenance employees): 
C.O. appointed, 1141; settlement, 1286. 
BSEIU 
certification application by Local 204 on 
behalf of a unit of building service employees 
reccived,62&: cranted,. 7.53, 


dispute: settlement, 68. 
IATSE 

dispute: settlement, 174. 
NABET 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 980; C.B. appointed, 
1141; C.B. fully constituted, 1287. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers: 


change of name to Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
110% 

50th anniversary convention, 1107. 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: 
chairman named, 17. 


B.C. Air Lines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of pilots, granted, 172. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1141. 


CNR 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers on MV Abegweit and 
SS Prince Edward Island (Cape Tormen- 
tine-Port Borden ferry service), received, 67; 
representation vote ordered, 269; granted, 
387. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine, electrical and sanitary engineers 
aboard MV Bluenose (Yarmouth—Bar 
Harbour ferry service), received, 67; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 173; granted, 268; 
C.O. appointed, 390; C.B. appointed, 630; 
C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 982, 
1021; settlement, 982. 

dispute: settlement, 69. 


C.B. 
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Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers—Conc 
Canadian Pacific Transport Company 

Limited 

dispute with Division 198: C.O. appointed, 
882; C.B. appointed, 1141; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1142; C.B. report, 1399, 1400. 


National Harbours Board (Halifax) 
certification application by Local 1843 on 
behalf of a unit of employees: received, 67; 


representation vote ordered, 387; granted, 
493. 


Northumberland Ferries Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel operating ferries be- 
tween Wood Islands, P.E.I. and Caribou, 
IN.o-.) weceived. 9502. eranted.s 1159: 


Smith Transport Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees, received, 494; withdrawn, 629. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers: 

change of name from Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, 1107. 

to represent employees on canal system of St. 


Lawrence Seaway, formerly member of 
USWA, 1350. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 

annual meeting, 29th, 1379. 

“should prohibit strikes while contract in 
force”—policy statement adopted at 28th 
meeting of “CCC, 419: 


Canadian Coachways Limited: 
Association of Drivers of Canadian 
Coachways Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of bus drivers, received, 1139; withdrawn, 
1286. 


Canadian Construction Association: 

annual meeting, 259. 

brief to federal cabinet, 610. 

Harold J. Ball, President, advocates immediate 
planning of wintertime construction pro- 
gram, 711, 1251; recommends doubling of 
building apprentices in construction trades, 
1252; states number of apprentices should be 
doubled, 346. 

Canadian Dredge and Dock Company Limited: 

SIU 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 

Canadian Federation of University Women: 

Triennial Conference, 977. 


Canadian Guards Association: 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of security guards, received, 881; granted 
1139; 


Canadian Labour Congress: 

CLC and its office workers sign new collective 
agreement, 841. 

meeting of Executive Council, 349. 

Nelson-Trail and District Labour 
formed, 719. 

obituary of Howard Conquergood, Director of 
Political Education Department, 1254. 

Parry Sound and District Labour Council 
receives charter, 23. 

policy statements of Executive Council, 962. 

“preliminary and exploratory meeting re over- 
lapping jurisdiction on St. Lawrence Seaway, 
attended by CLC, IBT and ILA officials; 
all-out organization drive planned, 844. 

reconstituted Kapuskasing Labour Council and 
Newcastle-Chatham and District Labour 
Council, 719. 

second constitutional convention, 587. 

wage—price—profit probe urged by Executive 
Council, 580. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 


dispute with Local 1554: C.O. appointed, 68; 
settlement, 270. 


Council 


President 
addresses by Claude Jodoin to CLC conven- 
tion, 593; to ILO, 749; to convention of OFL, 
1372 4tovOnLe 4s; 
Labour Day message from Claude Jodoin, 857. 


message of Claude Jodoin to convention of 
N.B. Federation of Labour, 1126. 
New Year’s message from Claude Jodoin, 1352. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


address by Donald MacDonald to AFL-CIO 
convention, 50. 


Union Label Trades Department 
first convention, 607. 


Vice-President 


address by Gordon Cushing to CLC conven- 
Lion 599; 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 

annual meeting, 730. 

“Buy Canadian” drive launched by CMA, 475. 

CMA’s tenth annual survey of breakdown of 
sales dollar in industry, 581. 

current labour unrest “deplorable” says Ian 
F. McRae, President, 1253. 

President says management acting to increase 
employment, 1346. 
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Canadian Manufacturers’ Association—Conc 


Thomas Edmondson elected chairman of 
Ontario Division, 583; other officers elected, 
583. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 
British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1399. 
CNR (Barge and Ferry Service, Port 
Mann, B.C.) 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report 
reccived../50,, 761, 
CNR (Pacific Coast Service) 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
631, 633; strike following board procedure, 
883; administrator appointed, 982. 
CPR (B.C. Coast Steamship Service) 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. 
report, 631, 633; strike following board 
procedure, 883; administrator appointed, 982. 
Hindman Transportation Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of deck officers, excluding the master, on 
MV George Hindman, received, 1285; 
granted, 1396. 
Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; 
C.B. fully constituted, 69. 


Tidewater Shipping Company 


sispute: C©.B: fully constituted, 883; C.B. 
report, 1287, 1288; settlement, 1288. 
Union Steamships 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; C.B. 
report, 1287, 1288; settlement, 1288. 


Westward Shipping Limited 
dispute: employees on MV Britamerican; C.B. 
fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 496, 499. 
dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard: C.B. fully con- 

stituted, 68; C.B. report, 496, 499. 


Canadian National Railway System Federation 
No. 11: 


Wage dispute with Canadian railways: 
chairman named, 17. 


C.B. 


Canadian National Railways: 


CNR safety committee at Stratford, Ont., wins 
three awards, 24. 


CBRE 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers on MV Abegweit and 
SS Prince Edward Island (Cape Tormentine- 
Port Borden ferry service), received, 67; 
representation vote ordered, 269; granted, 
387. 


Canadian National Railways—Conc 
CBRE—Conc 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine, electrical and sanitary engineers 
aboard MV. Bluenose (Yarmouth—Bar 
Harbour ferry service), received, 67; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 173; granted, 268; 
C.O. appointed, 390; C.B. appointed, 630; 
C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 982, 
1021; settlement, 982. 


NAME 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers on MV Abegweit and SS 
Prince Edward Island (Cape Tormentine- 
Port Borden ferry service), received, 67; 
representation vote ordered, 269; granted, 
387. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine, electrical and sanitary engineers 
aboard MV _ Bluenose (Yarmouth—Bar 
Harbour ferry service), received, 67; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 173; granted, 268. 


Canadian National Railways (And Others): 


Joint Negotiating Committee representing a 
number of labour organizations 
dispute involving employees on Canadian 
National Railways; Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co.; Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Co.; Ontario Northland Railway; Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway; Midland 
Railway of Manitoba; Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. (non-operating employees); 
C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully constituted, 


391-92; C.B. report, 982, 996; minority 
report, 1148. 
Canadian National Railways (Atlantic and 


Central Regions): 
BLE 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 755. 
Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, Central 


and Western Regions, including Newfound- 
land District): 


BLFE 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 756. 


Canadian National Railways (Barge and Ferry 
Service, Port Mann, B.C.): 
CMSG 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
756; 761; settlement, 1400. 
NAME 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
756, 761; settlement, 1400. 
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Canadian National Railways (Bessborough 
Hotel): 
CBRE 


dispute: settlement, 69. 


Canadian National Railways (Montmorency 
Subdivision): 
BLFE 
dispute: C.B. appointed and fully constituted, 
1286. 


Canadian National Railways (Newfoundland 
District): 
BLE 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers, received, 882; rep- 
resentation vote, 1139; rejected, 1398. 


BLFE 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


locomotive engineers, received, 882; rep- 
resentation vote, 1139; rejected, 1398. 


Canadian National Railways (Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway): 


AASERE 
dispute with Local 846: C.O. appointed, 755. 


Canadian National Railways (Pacific Coast 
Service): 
CMSG 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
631, 633; strike following board procedure, 
883; administrator appointed, 982. 


NAME 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 


631, 633; strike following board procedure, 
883; administrator appointed, 982. 


Canadian National Steamship Company: 
SITU 


dispute: C.B. report, 392, 397; strike follow- 
ing board procedure, 757; administrator 
appointed, 982. 


Canadian National Telegraph Company: 
CTU 

certification application by Canadian National 
System Division No. 43 on behalf of a unit 
of employees engaged in the maintenance 
and operation of its micro-wave systems in 
Ontario and Quebec, received, 270; granted, 
387. 

certification application by Canadian National 
System Division No. 43 on behalf of a 
unit of messengers using motor vehicles, 
granted, 269; received, 270. 

dispute: (motor messengers, 
C.O. appointed, 980. 


Canadian Nurses’ Association: 
meeting, 50th anniversary, 852, 864. 


Division 43): 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: 


CALFAA 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; settlement, 270. 
CALPA 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 495. 
HRE 


dispute with Local 28: settlement, 68. 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 

firemen on diesels—CPR—views expressed by 
CLC aot 

Robert Knowlton Smith, QC, LLD, appointed 
administrator of strikebound CPR ships 
under provisions of Act, 838. 

termination of strike over diesel issue (CPR), 
SHE . 

BLFE 

dispute: Royal Commission report, 256; strike 

following R.C. report, 757. 


BRSC 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees (Office of Data Centre at 
Montreal), received, 755; representation 
vote, 880; granted, 979. 
certification application by a unit of employees 
(Office of Data Centre at Saint John, N.B.), 
representation vote ordered, 173; granted, 
To. 
BRT 
dispute: (Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car 
Employees), C.B. appointed, 883; C.B. fully 
constituted, 981. 


IAM 


certification application by Beaver Lodge No. 
182 on behalf of a unit of equipment shop 
employees, Vancouver, rejected, 65. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service): 
CMSG 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
631, 633; strike following board procedure, 
883; administrator appointed, 982. 


NAME 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
631, 633; strike following board procedure, 
883; administrator appointed, 982. 


STU 


dispute: C.B. report, 392, 397; strike follow- 
ing board procedure, 757; I.I1.C. appointed, 
757; administrator appointed, 982. 


Canadian Pacific Transport Company Limited: 
CBRE 


dispute with Division 198: C.O. appointed, 
882; C.B. appointed, 1141; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1142; C.B. report, 1399, 1400: 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1: 
summary of decisions, 271, 638. 


Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited: 
ILWU 

certification application by Local 506 on behalf 
of a unit of checkers at National Harbours 
Board docks in Vancouver, granted, 172. 

dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 

certification application by Local 509 on 
behalf of a unit of dispatched longshore- 
men: granted, 65. 

dispute with Local 509: C.O. appointed, 980. 

certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of warehouse employees, Van- 
couver: granted, 65. 


Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited: 
IATSE 


dispute: settlement, 68. 


Cayuga Steamship Company Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 
UMWA 
certification application by Local 139-J, United 
Construction Workers’ Division of District 
50, on behalf of a unit of building service 
employees at Villeray Terrace project in 
Montreal, received, 174; granted, 268. 


Certification: 

Legal Decisions 

Alta. Supreme Court quashes certification order 
on the ground that the Board of Industrial 
Relations erred in law, 505. 

B.C. Court of Appeal dismisses appeal from 
judgment that quashed a certification order 
of LRB, 409. 

Ont. High Court holds Labour Relations Board 
failed to perform statutory duty to hear 
certification application, 643. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench holds LRB acted 
within its jurisdiction in granting certifica- 
tion to union, 1407. 


Chalk River Atomic Energy Draftsmen: 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


certification application by Local 1569 on 
behalf of a unit of draftsmen, received, 881. 


Chemical Industry: 
See also International Labour Organization— 
Chemical Industries Committee. 


Ontario 
night school course for chemical technicians 
conducted at Cornwall, 347. 
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Child Labour: 

Alberta 

views expressed by Alberta Federation of 
Labour,. 142, 

Childhood: 

The Evolution and Application in Canada of 
Rights Relating to Motherhood and Child- 
hood, 1236. 

Child Welfare Laws and Regulations: 

Manitoba 

Child Welfare Act. regulations, 645. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act. amendment re 
children’s pensions, 765. 

Prince Edward Island 

Workmen’s Compensation Act. amendment re 
children’s pensions, 766. 

Chrysler Corporation: 

UAW 

3-year agreement signed, 1260. 


Civil Defence Laws and Regulations: 
British Columbia 
Civil Defence Act. regulations, 1033, 1411. 


Civil Service: 
See Workmen’s Compensation. 


Civil Service Association of Canada: 
re formation, 24. 


Civil Service Association of Ottawa: 
merger with ACSC into Civil Service Associa- 
tion of Canada, 24. 
CKVL: 
NABET 


application for review of decision re extension 
of scope of existing certificate, 174; request 
for review of decision withdrawn, 389. 


Clarke Steamship Company: 
BRSC 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 882. 
UMWA 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


Coal Mining: 
Canada 


annual survey of Canadian coal mines operat- 
ing costs and revenues, 1102. 


Coal Mining Laws and Regulations: 


Alberta 


Coal Mines Regulation Act. regulations, 190, 
279, 645. 
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Coal Mining Laws and Regulations—Conc 
Nova Scotia 
Coal Mines Regulation Act. amended, 1289. 


Collective Bargaining: 
Canada 
inclusion of employees of two plants of Cana- 
dian Arsenals Limited under IRDI Act, 246. 
productivity index valuable guide in collective 
bargaining negotiations, 839. 
proceedings under the “Collective Agreement 
Act, Quebec” regular feature. 


United States 


AFL-CIO executive committee recognizes Field 
Representatives Federation as collective bar- 
gaining representative for its organizing staff, 
583. 

bargaining up to labour and management— 
Nathan P. Feinsinger, permanent umpire in 
General Motors—UAW disputes, 19. 

elections conducted by NLRB at six-year high, 
963. 

non-profit dental insurance for members of 
N.Y. local of OACAWIU and Helena 
Rubinstein Inc., 1108. 


Collective Labour Agreements: 
See also Collective Bargaining. 


Canada 


“should prohibit strikes while contract in 
force’—policy statement adopted at 28th 
meeting of CCC, 19. 


United States 


long-term agreements signed or re-opened in 
1956-1957 in New York state, 839. 

wages unchanged in new UAW-Kelvinator 
contract, 968. 


Legal Decisions 


Supreme Court of Canada rules that union 
president exceeded powers in extending the 
validity of a collective agreement, 407. 

Ont. High Court of Justice dismisses com- 
pany’s application to quash award of umpire 
appointed under collective agreement, 186. 


Provisions 
Canada 


CLC and its office workers sign new collective 
agreement, 841. 

drop escalator clause in new contract between 
IUBW and Brewers Warehousing Limited, 
ils Kish 

26 firms engaged in erection and field construc- 
tion of boilers and pressure vessels across 
Canada, with the exception of British 
Columbia, signed by I.B.B., 963. | 





Collective Labour Agreements—Conc 
British Columbia 
“moonlighting” prohibited under provisions of 

agreement between city of Prince Rupert 


and Prince Rupert Civic Employees Union, 
Locale eos. 


Israel 
Collective Agreements Act, 1957, passed, 584. 


United Kingdom 


agreement covering one-man operation of pas- 
senger and freight diesels, 140, 246. 


United States 


all U.S. auto firms sign similar pacts with 
UAW, 1260. 


AFL-CIO signs agreement with Field Rep- 
resentatives Federation, 1106. 


Ford—UAW agreement may set industry pat- 
térn, 1103; 


GM and URW income security plan under 
terms of new contract, 964. 


off-the-job training plan included in new con- 
tract between Fisher Flouring Mills Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington, and American 
Federation of Grain Millers, 842. 

longer paid vacations indicated in study on 
paid vacations in major union contracts, 
£350; 

non-profit dental insurance for members of 
N.Y. local of OACAWIU and Helena 
Rubinstein Inc., 1108. 


Colombo Plan: 

Canada’s contribution, 23, 967. 

1,000th trainee in Canada under Colombo 
Plans -b101. 

Prime Minister John Diefenbaker says Can- 
ada will increase aid, in address to the 
Commonwealth Conference on Trade and 
Economic Affairs, 1101. 


Colonial Steamships Limited: 
NAME 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142; settlement, 1288. 
SITU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


The Commercial Cable Company: 
NAME 
certification application on behalf of a unit 


of marine engineers on cable ship John W. 
Mackay, received, 388. 


INDEX 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union: 
Canadian National Telegraph Company 

certification application by Canadian National 
System Division No. 43 on behalf of a 
unit of employees engaged in the maintenance 
and operation of its micro-wave systems in 
Ontario and Quebec, received, 270; granted, 
387. 

certification application by Canadian National 
System Division No. 43, on behalf of a unit 
of messengers using motor vehicles, granted, 
269; received, 270. 

dispute: (motor messengers, Division 43): C.O. 
appointed, 980. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 
request for review of decision, 66. 


Communications Workers of America: 
Northern Electric Company Limited 


certification application by Local C-4 on behalf 
of a unit of telephone and micro-wave 
equipment installers in its Western Divi- 
sion, Toronto, received, 174; rejected, 270. 


T. Connors Diamond Drilling Company 
Limited: 
IUMMSW 
certification application by Local 1005 on 
behalf of a unit of employees, received, 1140; 
withdrawn, 1286. 
Consolidated Denison Mines Limited: 
USWA 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of production employees, received, 980; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 1396; rejected, 1398. 
Construction Contractors: 
UBCJA 
dispute with Local 2499: C.O. appointed, 755; 
settlement, 882. 
Construction Industry: 
See also Canadian Construction Association. 


Canada 


enough construction workers 
demands, 843. 

skilled construction workers in demand across 
Canada, 966. 


United States 
meeting of AFL-CIO Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department, 51. 


Credit Unions: 


to meet all 


Canada 
increase in membership, 1103. 


Crown Corporations: 
Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act. amended, 891. 
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Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited: 
ILA 
dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted, 175; C.B. report, 392, 
406; settlement, 631. 


request for review of application under Section 
G1 (2) 12853, granted) 1398. 


D 


Davie Transportation Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 630. 


Dawson and Hall Limited: 
IUOE 
certification application by Local 115 on behalf 


of a unit of construction equipment operat- 
ors, received, 1139; rejected, 1398. 


Deluxe Transportation Limited: 
IBT 


dispute with Local 419: C.B. fully constituted, 
L752, Be report, 631,637) settlement,.982. 


Department of Labour: 
Canada 

Canadian representative, Mrs. Harry S. Quart, 
MBE, accompanied by Miss Marion Royce, 
Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, at convention in Geneva, 246. 

text of talk in radio series on “Prejudice and 
Discrimination”, 34. 


Deputy Minister 

A. H. Brown attends 42nd International Labour 
Conference, 621. 

Gordon Cushing appointed Assistant Deputy 
Minister, 341. 

M. M. Maclean retires as Assistant Deputy 
Minister, 473. 

prevailing rate problem “difficult” says Gordon 
Cushing, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, 966. 


Economics and Research Branch 


publishes—“The Canadian Labour Force, 
1957”, 354; “Canadians Studying in the 
United States’, 379; “Skilled and Profes- 


sional Manpower in Canada, 1945-65”, 351; 
“Technological Changes and Skilled Man- 
power: Summary Report on the Household 
Appliance Industry”, 1110. 


Library 
A Bibliography on Human Rights—compiled in 
the Library of the Department of Labour, 
1246. 
“Publications 
feature. 


Recently Received” monthly 
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Department of Labour—Conc 
Minister 

address by Hon. Michael Starr to CLC con- 
vention, 596. 

address by Hon. Michael Starr, to Canadian 
National Exhibition, 961. 

address by Hon. Michael Starr, to ILO, 748. 

address by Hon. Michael Starr, to Montreal 
Personnel Association, 18. 

address by Hon. Michael Starr, to National 
Winter Employment Conference, 847. 

Hon. Michael Starr announces withdrawal of 
Hon. Charles P. McTague, Q.C., from chair- 
manship of conciliation board, 140. 

Hon. Michael Starr attends 42nd International 
Labour Conference, 621. 

Hon. Michael Starr says housing important 
source of jobs, in address to Home Builders’ 
Association of Ottawa, 1101. 

in letter to businessmen and householders, 
Hon. Michael Starr urges plans for winter 
work to aid unemployment, 17. 

Labour Day message by Hon. Michael Starr, 
856. 

Vocational Training 

C. Ross Ford named Chief, Vocational Train- 

ing Branch, Department of Labour, 579. 


Women’s Bureau 


report of Director on vocational training for 
older married women re-entering the labour 
Forces. 13582 

“With the Women’s Bureau” monthly feature. 


Department of Labour—University Research 
Program: 

See Labour Department—University Research 
Program. 


Dew Moving and Warehousing Limited: 
IBT . 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 754; rep- 
resentation vote, 880; granted, 979. 


Diesel Power: 
Canada 


Royal Commission Report on Firemen on 
Diesel Locomotives, 256. 


Dinamac Tanker Service: 
SIU 
dispute: settlement, 174. 


Disabled Persons: 
See also National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. 
Canada 


Second Atlantic Region Workshop on Reha- 
bilitation of Disabled Persons, 1392. 


Disabled Persons—Conc 
Canada—Conc 

two members of trade union in Vancouver are 

handicapped persons, 618. 
United Kingdom 

employment of handicapped, 618. 

Remploy, British non-profit company set up 
under Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
1944, 976. 

United States 

U.S. group urges expansion of training pro- 

grams for disabled, 1278. 


Disabled Persons Allowances: 
views expressed at CLC convention, 604. 


Discrimination in Employment: 
Convention and Recommendation on discrimin- 


ation in employment and occupation, adopted 
at 42nd Conference of ILO, 866, 874. 


Canada 

Canadian legislation and measures prohibiting 
discrimination in employment, 1221. 

Prejudice and Discrimination—series of five 
radio talks prepared by Department of 
Labour, 34. 

radio broadcasts sponsored by Department of 
Labour) 7161, 


British Columbia 

brief of Human Rights Committee of B.C. 
Federation of Labour submitted to pro- 
vincial Cabinet, 1258. 

United States 

10th annual meeting of the Conference of 

Commissions Against Discrimination, 709. 
Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 

Act passed to provide for establishment of 
Ontario Anti-Discrimination Commission, 
344. 

Fair Accommodation Practices Act: views 
expressed by Federation of Labour, 141. 
United States 
Fair Employment Practices Act in effect in 

13 states, 1027. 
New York state bans discrimination against 
older workers, 480. 


New York Fair Employment Practices Act: 
amended, 965. 


Legal Decisions 


U.S. Supreme Court rules that bargaining 
agent cannot discriminate against members 
of the unit on the basis of race, 79. 


Diseases. Industrial: 
See Workmen’s Compensation. 
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Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment (AFL-CIO): 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: 
chairman named, 17. 


CE 


Dominion Coal Company: 
ILA 


dispute with Local 1546: C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 174. 


Drinkwater, W. S., Editor, Labour Gazette: 
appointment, 350. 


East-West Transport Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and warehousemen, 
received, 1285; granted, 1396. 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc.: 
IAM 
application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of clerical and traffic per- 
sonnel employed at Montreal Airport, Mont- 
real Ticket Office, Montreal Reservations 
and Communications, Uplands Airport and 
Ottawa Ticket Office, received, 755; granted, 
880. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited: 
ILA 

dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted, 175; C.B. report, 392, 
406; settlement, 631. 

dispute with Local 1845: C.O. appointed, 882; 
settlement, 882. 

request for review of application under Section 
bl(2) 1285; granted, 1398. 


Economic Development: 
Defence Against Inflation—report of U.S. Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, 970. 
Economics: 
Canada 


home economics education in Canada, 863. 
technology solution to swings of economic 
pendulum—N.R. Crump, CPR president, 140. 


Education: 
Canada 
Canada fails to educate everyone with ability 
says S. H. Deeks, Executive Director, In- 
dustrial Foundation on Education, 584. 
Canadian Conference on Education, 373. 
views expressed at CLC convention, 606. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited: 


OCAWIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 755; rejected, 979. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited—Conc 
UMWA 


certification application by Local 
received, 755;-rejected, 979. 
dispute with Local 13173: C.O. appointed, 882. 


Electric Inspection: 


Poi: 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Electrical Protection Act. amended, 410, 1166. 


Electronic Computors: 


“savings in labour costs don’t pay for com- 
putor’, 350. 


Electronics: 
Canada 


case study of manpower effects of electronic 
installation, 837. 
Elevators: 
Laws and Regulations 
Nova Scotia 
Elevators and Lifts Act. regulations, 1411. 
Elliot Lake-Stanleigh Office Workers’ Union 
(CLC): 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation Lid. 
certification application by Local 1574, on 
behalf of a unit of office employees, received, 
980; granted, 1139. 
Empire Stevedoring Company Limited: 
ILWU 


certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of dock machine operators, Van- 
couver, rejected, 65. 

dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 


Employee Welfare: 


Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
passed by U.S. Congress, 1129. 


Employment: 
Current Manpower and Labour Relations 
Review. (monthly feature). 


Statistics 
“Tabour Statistics: C-Employment, Hours and 
Earnings” monthly feature. 
See also Sheltered Employment. 


Employment Opportunities: 
Canada 
Employment Conditions in 1957, 151. 


Ontario 


2,350 persons in Ontario given employment 
under provincial Government’s winter unem- 
ployment program, 343. 

works program to provide 235,000 jobs pro- 
vided for in 1958-59 provincial budget, 343. 
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Employment Opportunities—Conc 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: _D-Employment 
Statistics” monthly feature. 


Service 


Employment Security: 
See International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security. 

Employment Standards: 
See Labour Laws and Rgulations. 
Engineers: 

Canada 
enrolment 12 per cent higher in 1957, 22. 

Laws and Regulations 

Ontario 
Operating Engineers Act. regulations, 193. 
Equal Pay for Equal Work: 
on agenda of 12th Session, U.N. Commission 

on the Status of Women, 264. 

Canada 

equal pay legislation, 1227. 
United States 

equal pay legislation, 381. 
Escalator Clauses: 
See Wage Adjustments. 


Excavating Machinery: 
Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 


Trench Excavators Protection Act. amended, 
345, 895. 


Factory Laws and Regulations: 
Alberta 

Factories Act. regulations, 190. 

British Columbia 

Factories Act. regulations, 191. 


Fair Employment Practices: 
See Discrimination in Employment. 


Fair Wages: 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Fair Wage Act. regulations, 777. 


Farm Income: 
See Income. 


Featherbedding: 
U.S.A. 


National Constructors Association and AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Department reach 
agreement to end featherbedding, 254. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference: 
15th annual conference, 29. 


Federation of Building Trades Unions: 
Ontario 
formation, 347. 


Finance: 
Canada 


Financial Administration Act. regulations, 187, 
Pah ASS 

Financial Administration Act. Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations amended, 
IDA EY 


Fire Departments: 
Ontario 
Fire Departments Act. amended, 895. 


First Aid: 
See Safety, Industrial. 


Fishermen: 
Canada 


Unemployment Insurance Act. amended to 
provide for payment of benefit to fishermen, 
188. 


Forced Labour: 

Austria and Haiti ratify ILO forced labour 
convention, 384. 

Israel ratifies ILO Convention on the Abolition 
of Forced Labour, 624. 

United Kingdom and Denmark ratify ILO 
forced labour convention, 266. 


Ford Motor Company: 


Ford—UAW agreement may set industry pat- 
tern, 1103. 


Fort William—Port Arthur and District Labour 
Council: 


urges abolition of moonlighting, 1102. 


France: 


studies on problems related to work places 
and placement of young people, conducted 
by Department of Labour and Social Wel- 
fare.) 842. 


C. A. Fraser, Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 880; 
granted, 979. 


Freedom of Association: 
See Right of Association. 


Fringe Benefits: 
See Benefits. 
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Fuel Laws and Regulations: 
Ontario 
Fuel Board Act. regulations, 83; amendment, 
251; 
Full Employment: 
See Guaranteed Employment and Wages. 


G 
Gas, Natural: 
Laws and Regulations 

Alberta 
Gas Protection Act. regulations, 411, 1411. 

Manitoba 
igaserand = Oil) Burner, Act: 

regulations, 280. 


amended, 191; 


General Motors Corporation: 
UAW 
3-year agreement signed, 1260. 


URW 
GM and URW income security plan under 
terms of new contract, 964. 


General Teamsters’ Union: 
Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited 
dispute with Local 31: C.O. appointed, 755; 
settlement, 882. 
certification application by Local 885 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and 
out of Victoria, received, 67; granted, 172. 


Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited: 
IUMMSW 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 630. 


Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited: 
IAM 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
garage mechanics (Division 1857) received, 
980; withdrawn, 1141. 
certification application by Lodge 1857 on 
behalf of a unit of mechanics, received, 1140; 
granted, 1396. 
IBT 
dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 495. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Canada 
Limited: 

3-year supplementary s.u.b. plan accepted by 
UAW local, 144. 


Government Employees: 
Canada 


CLC viewpoint, 605. 


Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited: 
IUMMSW 
dispute: settlement following board procedure, 
LTS: 


Gross National Product: 
See National Product. 


Guaranteed Employment and Wages: 
Canada 
UAW plans program of public works and 
conference on full employment, 840. 
United States 
s.u.b. payments reduced by some large steel 
and aluminum companies, 718. 


union-management unemployment benefit funds 
help thousands of jobless, 144. 


Gulf Ports Steamship Company Limited: 
UMWA 
certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 626: )eranted.a 753. 


H 


Hall Corporation of Canada: 
NAME 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495°C B. tully constituted,. /56;-C.B. report; 
1147; settlement, 1288. 

SIU 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


Hall Limited: 
UBCJA 
dispute with Local 2499: C.O. appointed, 755; 
settlement, 882. 


Handicapped: 
See Disabled Persons. 


Health Insurance: 
See Insurance, Health. 


Health, Public: 
See Public Health. 


Helena Rubinstein Inc.: 

non-profit dental insurance for members of 
N.Y. local of OACAWIU and Helena 
Rubinstein Inc., 1108. 


Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 31 (General 
Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union) on 
behalf of a unit of employees employed in 
sub-branch at Chilliwack, B.C., granted, 
1396: received, 1399. 

dispute with Local 31 (General Truck Drivers’ 
and Helpers’ Union), C.O. appointed, 755; 
settlement, 882. 
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Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited—Conc 
IBT—Conc 

certification application by Local 31 (General 
Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union) on 
behalf of a unit of employees operating in 
and out of its Vancouver Terminal, received, 
270; seranved, 2307. 

dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 1141. 

certification application by Local 885 on 
behalf of a unit of employees operating in 
and out of Victoria, received, 67; granted, 
a2 

certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 628; 
granted, 880. 

dispute with Local 979: C.O. appointed, 1399. 


Hindman Transportation Company Limited: 
CMSG 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of deck officers, excluding the master, on 
MV George Hindman, received, 1285; 
granted, 1396. 


Hoffa, James R., President, International Bro- 
therhood of Teamsters: 

takes over presidency but board of monitors 
appointed, 143. 


Holden Sand and Gravel Limited: 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Holidays: 
See also Vacations. 


Canada 
federal Annual Vacations Act proclaimed, 837. 


Australia 
Code provides 13 weeks’ leave after 20 years’ 
service for employees, in agreement reached 
between representatives of employers’ organ- 
izations and Australian Confederation of 
Trade Unions, 963. 


Hespital Insurance: 
See Insurance, Health. 


Hospitalization Insurance: 

See Insurance, Hospitalization. 

Hospitals: 

views expressed by CCCL convention, 1367. 

Ontario 

Workmen’s Compensation Act. regulations re 
coverage, 766. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union: 
Canada Railway News Company Limited 

certification application by Local 28, on behalf 
of a unit of restaurant employees at Great 


Northern Station, received, 980; withdrawn, 
Li4t. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union—Conc 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 


dispute with Local 28: settlement, 68. 


Hours of Work: 

discussion at ILO meeting, 383. 

ILO adopts Convention on Wages, Hours of 
Work and Manning, 623. 

two international unions, BRC and ILGWU, 
seek shorter work week, 1348. 

Canada 
views expressed at CLC convention, 602. 


United States 


guaranteed work year won by sugar industry 
workers (UPWA), 581. 
resolution adopted at AFL-CIO convention, 50. 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Labour Act. regulations, 190, 512. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act. regulations, 81, 516, 1294. 


Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act. regulations, 83, 282, 780; 
amended, 582. 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: C-Employment, Hours and 
Earnings” monthly feature. 


Housework: 


the money value of housework discussed in 
article “The Economics of Housework”, 973. 


Housing: 
housing starts increase in Canada, United States 
and Great Britain, 922. 
Canada 


Hon. Michael Starr says housing important 
source of jobs, in address to Home Builders’ 
Association of Ottawa, 1101. 

9-month totals (1958), 24. 

views expressed at CLC convention, 590. 

views expressed by CCA, 259. 


New Brunswick 
views expressed by Federation of Labour, 250. 


Ontario 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act: views 
expressed by Federation of Labour, 141. 
United States 
resolution adopted at AFL-CIO convention, 50. 


Hudson, Harold C., Assistant Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation, Department of Labour: 


retirement, 344. 
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Hull City Transport Limited: 
AASERE 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of bus operators and garage employees (Divi- 


sion 591), received, 980; representation vote, 
1396; rejected, 1398; withdrawn, 1399. 


Human Rights: 


A Bibliography on Human Rights—compiled 
in the Library of the Department of Labour, 
1246. 

brief of Human Rights Committee of B.C. 
Federation of Labour submitted to pro- 
vincial Cabinet, 1258. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights—10th 
anniversary, 1215. 


Husband Transport Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in 
and out of Montreal terminal, received, 1139; 
representation vote, 1398. 


I 


Immigration and Emigration: 
Canada 

immigrants add most to labour force growth, 
139. 

immigration in 1957, 247. 

immigration during first nine months of 1957, 
23, 

views of CLC, 602. 


Imperial Oil Limited: 
SIU 

application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees, 1141; rep- 
resentation vote, 1397; application for revoca- 
tion granted, 1398. 

dispute: employees on MV Imperial Nanaimo, 
MV Imperial Namu and Barge No. 10: C.B. 
report, 392, 394. 


Imports: 
: Canada 
record total in first nine months of 1957, 25. 


Income: 
Canada 
farm cash income lower in first nine months 
GPa 957,.925; 


labour income in February, 1958, 475. 
labour income in 1957, 343, 583. 


United Kingdom 


first report of Council on Prices, Productivity 
and Incomes, 481. 
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Income—Conc 
Statistics 
“Labour Statistics: B-Labour Income” monthly 
feature. 


Income Security: 


GM and URW income security plan under 
terms of new contract, 964. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations of 
Ontario: 


annual meeting, 480. 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Workmen’s Compensation. 


Industrial Disputes: 
See Labour Disputes; Railroad Disputes. 


Industrial Relations: 

discussion at ILO meeting, 383. 

See also Labour Department—University 
Research Program; Laval University—lIn- 
dustrial Relations Department; McGill Uni- 
versity—Industrial Relations Centre; Select 
Committee on Labour Relations. 


British Columbia 
views of Federation of Labour, 20. 


Canada 

current labour unrest “deplorable” says Ian F. 
McRae, President, CMA, 1253. 

employer-employee relations session at meet- 
ing of CCC, 1379, 1384. 

industrial relations conference of CMA, 730. 

Industrial Relations in Canada—book initiates 
series on Canadian labour-management rela- 
tions, 23. 

labour-management negotiations in 1957, 152. 

labour relations legislation in 1958 in Prince 
Edward Island, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, 891. 

labour relations training for graduating engi- 
neers and _ scientists, urged by Donald 
Gordon, CNR President, 480. 

third annual Labour-Management Conference, 
sponsored by McGill University, CCCL, 
QFL and Montreal Board of Trade, 613. 

views of CCA, 259. 

views of Personnel Association of Toronto, 614. 

Manpower and Labour Relations 
(monthly feature). 


Current 
Review. 


Ontario 
Select Committee of the Ontario Legislature 
on Labour Relations to be reconstituted, 345. 


Quebec 
views of QFL, 1256. 


Israel 
Settlement of Labour Disputes Act, 
passed, 584. 


1957; 
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Industrial Relations—Conc 
United States 
rackets committee (U.S. Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in Labour or 
Management Field—McClellan Committee) 
issues interim report, 476. 
skilled tradesmen in automobile industry seek 
separation from UAW, 617. 
skilled workers’ petition for union representa- 
tion other than UAW denied by NLRB, 719. 


Laws and Regulations 
See Labour Laws and Regulations. 


Legal Decisions 

Ont. High Court issues mandamus order to 
Labour Relations Board to consider em- 
ployer’s application for the decertification of 
a union, 1291. 

Sask. Court of Appeal confirms principle that, 
in certiorari proceedings, Court cannot sit 
in appeal from Labour Board’s decision, 897. 


Industrial Standards: 
See Labour Standards. 


Inflation (Finance): 

Defence Against Inflation—report of USS. 
Committee on Economic Development, 970. 

labour costs and inflation—address by Dr. 


Jules Backman at CMA general meeting, 
TBM 


Injunctions, Labour: 
views of CLC, 603. 


Newfoundland 
views expressed by Federation of Labour, 250. 


Legal Decisions 

B.C. court dissolves injunction against picket- 
ing by union of plumbers and pipefitters 
after legal lockout, 1406. . 

Ont. High Court of Justice confirms injunc- 
tion on ground that object of picket line 
not solely to communicate information, 1029. 

Ont. High Court of Justice confirms injunc- 
tion restraining picketing on ground of inter- 
ference with contractual rights, 1030. 


Insurance, Health: 
views of CLC, 603: 
Alberta 
details of health plan, 476. 
Manitoba 
hospital insurance plan, 341. 
details on health plan, 476. 
New Brunswick 
details of health plan, 476. 
Nova Scotia 


N.S. 7th province to enter federal-provincial 
hospital insurance scheme, 1259. 


Insurance, Health—Conc 
Ontario 
first formal Hospital Insurance Agreement with 
federal Government signed, 341. 
United States 


insurance companies tailor health insurance to 
help older workers and retired persons, 476. 
non-profit dental insurance for members of 
N.Y. local of OCAWIU and Helena Rubin- 
stein Inc., 1108. 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
legislation to implement entrance into national 
health plan, forecast, 246. 
New Brunswick 


legislation to implement entrance into national 
health plan, forecast, 246. 


Insurance, Hospitalization: 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
National Hospital Insurance Scheme in effect 
in five provinces, 715. 
Ontario 
Ontario Hospital Service Commission Regula- 
tions, 516. 


Inter Island Steamship Company Limited: 
UMWA 
certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628: eranied, /53. 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada: 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

dispute: settlement, 174. 


Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited 
dispute: settlement, 68. 


International Association of Machinists (AFL- 
CIO-CLC): 

70th anniversary, 584. 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: 
chairman named, 17. 


GB} 


Canadian Arsenals Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (Small Arms Division, Long 
Branch, Ont.), received, 1399. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
certification application by Beaver Lodge No. 
182 on behalf of a unit of equipment shop 
employees, Vancouver, rejected, 65. 
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International Association of Machinists (AFL- 
CIO-CLC)—Conc 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of clerical and traffic per- 
sonnel employed at Montreal Airport, Mont- 
real Ticket Office, Montreal Reservations and 
Communications, Uplands Airport and 
Ottawa Ticket Office, received, 755; granted, 
880. 


Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
garage mechanics (Division 1857), received, 
980; withdrawn, 1141. 

certification application by Lodge 1857 on 
behalf of a unit of mechanics, received, 1140; 
granted, 1396. 


Maritime Central Airways 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
ground service personnel at Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., Moncton, N.B., Montreal, Que., 
Frobisher, NW.T., and Goose Bay and 
Gander, Nfid., granted, 172. 


Nordair Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance and ground service personnel, 
received, 628; cross-application with NMA, 
rejected, 754; rejected, 979. 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees, received, 628; withdrawn, 629. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees, received, 754; representation 
vote ordered, 880. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company 
dispute with Lodge 767: C.O. appointed, 68; 
C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully constituted, 
eee C.Rereport, 756, 757; settlement, 883. 
Trans-Air Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance and ground personnel, received, 
628; received, 754; withdrawn, 755; granted, 
880. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 
request for review of decision, 66. 


International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security: 


annual convention, 45th, 854. 


International Brewery and Soft Drink Workers: 


drop escalator clause in new brewery contract, 
1103. 


74720-4—44 


International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers of America: 


26 firms engaged in erection and field con- 
struction of boilers and pressure vessels 
across Canada, with the exception of British 
Columbia, signed by I.B.B., 963. 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: 
chairman named, 17. 


CAB. 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders: 


Canadian woman, Mrs. Betty Whittaker, elected 
6th Vice-President, 1393. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union: 


wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 


chairman named, 17. 


International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, Roundhouse 
and Railway Shop Labourers: 


wage dispute with Canadian railways: 
chairman named, 17. 


C.B. 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers (CLC): 

merger negotiations between IWA and IBPW, 
pip ews: P 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America: 


AFL-CiO orders affiliates to end mutual aid 
pacts with IBT, 1104. 

expulsion supported at AFL-CIO convention, 
47. 

James R. Hoffa takes over presidency but 
board of monitors appointed, 143. 

Local 213 party in court case, 507. 

Martin F. O’Donohue, appointed chairman of 
panel of monitors, 584. 

“preliminary and exploratory meeting re over- 
lapping jurisdiction on St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, attended by CLC, IBT and ILA 
officials; all-out organization drive planned, 
844. 


Adley Express Company 


certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and warehousemen, 
received, 1285. 


Asbestos Transport Limited 


certification application by General Truck 
Drivers’ Union, Local 938, on behalf of a 
unit of employees, received, 67; rejected, 
269-70. 


H. W. Bacon 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of mail truck drivers and helpers, 
received, 1399. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America—Con 


Deluxe Transportation Limited 


dispute with Local 419: C.B. fully constituted, 
(7 5°"C. Bateport, 63 Inn Gay eoctticment, 7022 


Dew Moving and Warehousing Limited 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 754; rep- 
resentation vote, 880; granted, 979. 


East-West Transport Limited 


certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and warehousemen, 
received, 1285; granted, 1396. 


C. A. Fraser Limited 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 880; 
granted, 979. 


Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited 


dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 495. 


Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited 


certification application by Local 31 (General 
Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union) on 
behalf of a unit of employees operating in 
and out of its Vancouver Terminal, received, 
270; granted, 387. 

certification application by Local 31 (General 
Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union) on 
behalf of a unit of employees employed in 
sub-branch at Chilliwack, B.C., granted, 
1396; received, 1399. 

dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 1141. 

certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 628; 
granted, 880. ; 

dispute with Local 979: C.O. appointed, 1399. 


Husband Transport Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees operating in and out of Montreal 
terminal, received, 1139; representation vote, 
1398. 


John Kron and Son Limited 


certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of highway drivers, pickup drivers, 
city tractor drivers, and loaders: granted, 65. 

dispute with Local 976: C.O. appointed, 390; 
settlement, 391. 


Leamington Transport (Western) Limited 


certification application by Local 880 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
in Manitoba and Ontario, received, 755; 
representation vote, 880; granted, 979. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America—Conc 


Leamington Transport (Western) Limited 
—Conc 
certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of terminals in Manitoba and Ontario, 
received, 174; withdrawn, 270. 


McCallum Transport (Quebec) Limited 

certification application by Local 880 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers, mechanics and yard 
men, granted, 172. 


MacCosham Storage and Distributing 
Company 
certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 754; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 880; rejected, 979. 


Minshull Storage and Van Limited 


dispute with Local 927: C.O. appointed, 980; 
C.B. appointed, 1399. 


The Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steamships 
Limited 


certification application by Local 1050 on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen, received, 
1285, rejected, 1398. 


Northern Freightways Limited 


certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and garage and ware- 
house employees: granted, 65. 


M. Rawlinson, Limited 


certification application on behalf of Local 
419, received, 388-89; representation vote, 
493; granted, 753. 


Reimer Express Lines 
dispute with Local 979; settlement, 630. 


Smith Transport Limited 


certification application by Local 106 on 
behalf of a unit of employees operating in 
and out of terminals in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, received, 881; granted, 979. 


Soo-Security Freight Lines Limited 


certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and 
out of terminals in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, received, 174; granted, 268. 

certification application by General Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979, on 
behalf of a unit of employees, Regina, Sask., 
withdrawn, 67. 


Superior Cartage (Lakehead) Limited 


certification application by Local 990 on behalf 
of a unit” of “employees; “received? =/55- 
granted, 880. 

dispute with Local 990: C.O. appointed, 1141. 
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International Chemical Workers’ Union: 
15th annual convention, 1259. 
“Memorandum of Understanding” containing 


schedule for discussions on proposed merger 
of ICWU and OCAWIU, 1259. 


International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions: 
influence of automation impossible to predict 


says head of Economic and Social Depart- 
ment of ICFTU, 580. 


International Hod Carriers, Building and Com- 
mon Labourers’ Union: 

Herb Flesher appointed Chief of Labourers’ 
Union for Western Canada, 1255. 


International Labour Organization: 

Ad Hoc Meeting on Conditions of Work and 
Employment of Nurses, 1281. 

experts examine protection of workers against 
radiation, 62. 

freedom-of-association survey seen promoting 
respect for human rights, 751. 

Ireland ratifies Convention on the Abolition of 
Forced Labour, 751. 

Italy ratifies two ILO Conventions on freedoms, 
7s 

manual on work study, 963. 

meeting of experts to examine ILO activities 
in field of workers’ education, 63. 

ratifications of ILO conventions total 1,800, 
nol 

tripartite technical meeting on mines other 
than coal mines, 61. 


Chemical Industries Committee 
session, 5th, 383. 


Commiitee on Freedom of Association 


report to ILO, 385. 


Constitution 

Austria and Haiti ratify ILO forced labour con- 
vention, 384. 

1,800 ratifications of 107 conventions as at 
April: 1; 1958, 385. 

United Kingdom and Denmark ratify forced 
labour convention, 266. 

Venezuela rejoins ILQ, 384. 


Director-General 
appeals for fuller international exchange of 
labour information, 626. 
Director-General’s reply to discussion on his 
report, 872. 
report to ILO, 266. 
visits Canada and the United States, 1283. 


General Conference 


41st (maritime) session, 622. 
session, 42nd, 621, 748. 
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International Labour Organization—Conc 
General Conference—Conc 

session, 42nd, addressed by Claude Jodoin, 749. 

session, 42nd, addressed by Hon. Michael 
Starr, 748. 

session, 42nd, adopts Convention and Recom- 
mendation on discrimination in employment 
and occupation, 866, 874. 

session, 42nd, demonstration of U.S. rehabilita- 
tion techniques, 745. 


Governing Body 
session, 138th, 385. 
session, 139th, 877. 


Labour-Management Relations Division 
Jean de Givry, France, appointed Chief, 626. 


Technical Assistance 


program aids workers of 56 countries in 1957, 
BSS; 


Textiles Committee 
session, 6th, 625. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL-CIO-CLC): 

convention, 1348. 

obituary of Abraham Kirzner, former business 
agent, Toronto, 1255. 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union: 
Canadian Sievedoring Company Limited 

certification application by Local 506 on behalf 
of a unit of checkers at National Harbours 
Board docks in Vancouver, granted, 172. 

dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 

certification application by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of dispatched longshoremen: 
granted, 65. 

dispute with Local 509: C.O. appointed, 980. 

certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of warehouse employees, Van- 
couver: granted, 65. 


Empire Stevedoring Company Limited 
dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 
certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of dock machine operators, Van- 
couver, rejected, 65. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia 

dispute with Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 
508: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
982, 992; strike following C.B. procedure, 
11423séttlement-efiected -by7i.1.Cy-1288. 
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International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union—Conc 
Tidewater Shipping Company Limited 
certification application by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed load- 
ing and unloading coastwise vessels at Van- 
couver, received, 628; granted, 753. 


Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring 
Company Limited 
dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 


West Indies Wharf (United Keno Hill Mines 


and Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 495. 


Western Stevedoring Company Limited 


dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 


Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Limited 


dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 


F. M. Yorke and Son Limited 


dispute with Local 509: C.B. appointed, 68; 
settlement, 392. 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 


“preliminary and exploratory meeting re over- 
lapping jurisdiction on St. Lawrence Seaway, 
attended by CLC, IBT and ILA officials; 
all-out organization drive planned, 844. 


Caledon Terminal Limited 
dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
Ci dullyeconstititedss17 53 Be repons5 92, 
406; settlement, 631. 


request for review of application under Section 
Ga(2)0 12857 seranted:; 51398: 


Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited 

dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted, 175; (CB. report, 392, 
406; settlement, 631. 


request for review of application under Section 
Glls(2)) s1255'" cranteaa woos. 


Dominion Coal Company 


dispute with Local 1546: C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 174. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited 
request for review of application under Section 
61 (2) 1285; granted, 1398. 
dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted, 175; C.B. report, 392, 
406; settlement, 631. 


dispute with Local 1845: C.O. appointed, 882; 
settlement, 882. 


International Longshoremen’s Association 
—Conc 
J. C. Malone and Company Limited 
certification application by Local 1846 on 
behalf of a unit of coastwise longshoremen 
at Trois Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, 
received, 67; granted, 268. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deepsea longshoremen at Trois Rivieres and 
Cap de la Madeleine, received, 67; granted, 
268. 
National Harbours Board (Halifax) 
certification application by Local 1843 on 
behalf of a unit of employees: received, 67; 


representation vote ordered, 387; granted, 
493. 


Seaway Forwarding Agencies Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen, received, 881; granted, 979. 


Shipping Federation of Canada 

dispute with Local 269: C.O. appointed, 68; 
settlement, 174. 

dispute with Local 375: C.O. appointed, 630; 
settlement, 630. 

dispute with Local 1039: C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 174. 

dispute with Local 1720: C.O. appointed, 494; 
settlement, 630. 

dispute with Local 1764: C.O. appointed, 270; 
settlement, 391. 


Terminal Warehouses Limited 
dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted, 175; C.B. report, 392, 
406; settlement, 631. 
request for review of application under Section 
Ol (2) 1285; eranted, 1398; 
Three Rivers Shipping Company 
certification application by Local 1846 on 
behalf of a unit of coastwise longshoremen 
at Trois Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, 
received, 67; granted, 268. 
certification application by Local 1846 on 
behalf of a unit of deepsea longshoremen at 
Trois Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, 
received, 67; granted, 268. 


International Railway Brotherhoods: 
National Legislative Committee 


brief submitted to federal cabinet, 612. 

Chairman A. H. Balch’s Labour Day message, 
859. 

New Year’s message from A. H. Balch, chair- 
Man eel soo. 


International Typographical Union: 
centennial convention, 1105. 

100th convention, 1258. 

Woodruff Randolph, President, retires, 967. 
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International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers: 

eight convention, 1105. 

IUE to redouble efforts to 
Eat LOS: 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers: 

Ont. Hight Court holds Labour Relations 
Board failed to perform statutory duty to 
hear certification application, 643. 

submits brief to Government of Saskatchewan, 
BAT: 


Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 1399. 


Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Limited 

certification application by Local 1005 on 
behalf of a unit of drillers, runners, helpers 
and labourers in N.W.T., received, 173; 
granted, 268; C.O. appointed, 629; settle- 
ment, 755. 


Can-Met Explorations Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees at Quirke Lake, Ont., received, 
174; rejected, 387; reasons for judgment, 389. 


“demolish” rival 


T. Connors Diamond Drilling Company 
Limited 
certification application by Local 1005 on 
behalf of a unit of employees, received, 1140; 
withdrawn, 1286. 


Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 630. 


Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited 


dispute: settlement following board procedure, 
ier 


National Harbours Board (Port Colborne) 


dispute with Local 1005 (Port Colborne 
Elevator Workers): C.O. appointed, 68; 
settlement, 391. 


Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed at its property in Town- 
ship 149, District of Algoma, received, 270; 
representation vote ordered, 269; granted, 
387; rejected, 387. 


Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees, rejected, 173. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees on company’s property in the 
District of Algoma, Ont., granted, 172. 

representation vote ordered in dispute between 
company and unit of employees (UMMSW 
and USWA), 65. 
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International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers—Conc 


Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 


dispute with Local 564: C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 270. 


International Union of Operating Engineers: 


clean-up ordered by AFL-CIO, 968. 
dispute with local 796: settlement, 68. 


Can-Met Explorations 
dispute with Local 796: settlement, 630. 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers and helpers 
(Gun Ammunition Division, Lindsay, Ont.), 
received: 6283 =0ranteds 753. 

dispute with Local 796: (Gun Ammunition 
Division, Lindsay, Ont.): C.O. appointed, 
980; settlement, 1141. 


Dawson and Hall Limited 


certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment operators, 
received, 1139; rejected, 1398: 


John A. Maclsaac Construction Company 
Limited 
certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment operat- 
ors, received, 1140; rejected, 1398. 


Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers and their 
helpers: granted, 65. 

Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 

dispute with Local 796: settlement, 68. 
Poole Construction Company Limited 

certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment operat- 
ors (Yukon Territory), received, 755; with- 
drawn, 980. 

certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment operat- 
ors, received, 1140; granted, 1396. 


Pronto Uranium Mines Limited 
dispute with Local 796: settlement, 68. 


Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 
Limited 

certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers at its 
property in Township 149, District of 
Algoma, received, 67; granted, 172. 

dispute wtih Local 796: C.O. appointed, 494; 
settlement, 1141. 


Toronto Terminals Railway Company 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers and their 
helpers, received, 174; withdrawn, 270. 
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International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America: 

Alberta Wheat Pool 


dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


Burrard Terminals Limited 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


McCabe Grain Company Limited 
dispute: employees in Seed Plant Division: 
settlement following strike action, 69. 
Pacific Elevators Limited 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


United Grain Growers Limited 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America: 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
ground service personnel at Montreal air- 
port, Dorval, received, 67; granted, 172. 


Wheeler Air Lines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees, received, 1140; 
granted, 1396; representation vote, 1397. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance employees, received, 1139; 
withdrawn, 1141. 


International Woedworkers of America: 


B.C. district annual convention, 21st, 253. 

IBPW and IWA to merge, 1259. 

merger negotiations between IWA and IBPW, 
Pape 


Vancouver Log Towing Company Limited 

certification application by Local 1-71, on 
behalf of a unit of employees, received, 
1285; withdrawn, 1286. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited 


certification application by Local 1-71 on behalf 
of a unit of employees engaged in booming 
and rafting, received, 1399. 


Ireland: 


ratifies ILO Convention on the Abolition of 
Forced Labour, 751. 


Israel: 

Collective Agreements Act, 1957, passed, 584. 

ratifies ILO Convention on the Abolition of 
Forced Labour, 624. 

Settlement of Labour Disputes Act, 
passed, 584. 


1957, 
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Italy: 
ratification of two ILO Conventions on free- 


donmis;e7ous 
K 


K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines: 
CALDA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
air line dispatchers at Montreal and Dorval 
airports, received, 66; granted, 172. 
UAW 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of ground service personnel at Montreal 
airport, Dorval, received, 67; granted, 172. 


Kingsway Transport Limited: 
TDU 
dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 1286. 


John Kron and Son Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of highway drivers, pickup drivers, 
city tractor drivers and loaders: granted, 65. 

dispute with Local 976: C.O. appointed, 390; 
settlement, 391. 


L 


La Compagnie de Navigation Charlevoix- 
Saguenay Limitée: 
UMWA 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 625; franted./ 34: 


La Compagnie de Transport du Bas St-Laurent 
Limitée: 
UMWA 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628:, grantedie/53. 


La Traverse Riviére-du-Loup St-Siméon 
Limitée: 
UMWA 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
Teceived. .O28. 2tanted... 753. 


La Verendrye Line Limited: 
NAME 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142; settlement, 1288. 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 
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Labour Attaches: 

John Mainwaring named Labour Attaché at 
Canadian Embassy in Brussels, Belgium, 
1347. 


Labour Code: 
See Labour Laws and Regulations. 


Labour Conditions: 

Ad Hoc Meeting on Conditions of Work and 
Employment of Nurses, 1281. 

ILO adopts Recommendation on Social Condi- 
tions and Safety of Seafarers in relation to 
Registration of ships, 623. 


Canada 
“Labour conditions in federal government con- 
tracts” monthly feature. 
NES report on employment conditions of 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 713. 


France 
studies on problems related to work places and 
placement of young people conducted by 
Department of Labour and Social Welfare, 
842. 


Labour Councils: 
Oniario 
Parry Sound and District Labour Council 
receives charter, 23. 


Labour Day: 

Labour Day messages of labour leaders, 857, 
oG7. 

Labour Day message of Minister of Labour, 
856. 


Labour Department: 
See Department of Labour. 


Labour Department—University Research 
Program: 


1958 research grants to four Canadian uni- 
versities for studies in labour-management 
relations field, 1112. 


Labour Disputes: 
See also Railroad Disputes. 
Canada 

current labour unrest “deplorable” says Ian F. 
McRae, President, CMA, 1253. 

dispute involving employees on Canadian 
National Railways; Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co.; Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Co.; Ontario Northland Railway; 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway; 
Midland Railway of Manitoba; Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., and non-operating 
employees: C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully 
constituted, 391-92. 


firemen on diesels—CPR—views expressed by 
OA I Oeigels A bs 

wage dispute between Canadian railways and 
13 unions of non-operating employees: 
appointment of Hon. C. P. McTague, Q.C., 
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Labour Disputes—Conc 
Canada—Conc 
chairman, C.B., 17; withdrawal, 140; appoint- 
ment of Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson 
as C.B. chairman, 245. 


Israel 
Settlement of Labour Disputes Act, 1957, 
passed, 584 
Quebec 


dispute settlement outside Quebec, 722. 
Quebec system for settling disputes, 721. 


Labour Education: 

meeting of experts to examine ILO activities 
in field of workers’ education, 63. 

views expressed by CCCL, 1362. 


Labour Force: 
Canada 


Employment Conditions in 1957, 151. 

immigrants add most to labour force growth, 
139: 

long-range outlook good for university grad- 
uates, 1346. 

Married Women Working for Pay in Eight 
Canadian Cities, 148. 

Skilled and Profesional Manpower in Canada 
1945-65—report prepared by Department of 
Labour for Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, 351. 

The Canadian Labour Force, 1957, 354. 

The Labour Force, November 1945-July 1958, 
1431. 


Current Manpower and Labour Relations 
Review. (monthly feature). 
“Labour Statistics: _D-Employment Service 
Statistics.” monthly feature. 


Labour Gazette: 

“SQ Years Ago This Month” monthly feature. 

Labour Income: 

See Income. 

Labour Laws and Regulations: 

compulsory arbitration criticized by T. C. 
Carroll, President, BMWE, 711. 

Canada 

changes in mine safety legislation in 1958— 
Nova Scotia and Ontario amend _ legisla- 
tion, 1289. 

Handbook on Canadian Labour Law, 84. 

labour relations legislation in 1958 in Prince 
Edward Island, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, 891. 

Provincial minimum wage orders at March 1, 
1958—survey of rates and related provisions, 
360. 

“should prohibit strikes while contract in 
force’—policy statement adopted at 28th 
meetingof CEGe 19: 

Vacation With Pay Act: regulations, 1159. 

views expressed’ by CLC, 602; 603. 
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Labour Laws and Regulations—Conc 
Alberta 


Labour Act. amended, 899, 1033; extended, 
190; regulations, 81, 280, 511. 


British Columbia 
anti-union campaign of B.C. Federation of 
Labour.3 7): 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service Act. 
enactment, 1170. 
Throne Speech, 143. 
views of Federation of Labour, 20. 


Manitoba 

Employment Standards Act: amendments, 582. 
labour legislation enacted in 1958, 582. 
labour relations legislation in 1958, 891. 
Labour Relations Act: amended, 582. 
legislation to implement entrance into national 

health plan, forecast, 246. 
special session of Manitoba Legislature, 1251. 


New Brunswick 
labour legislation enacted in 1958, 582. 
legislation to implement entrance into national 
health plan, forecast, 246. 


Newfoundland 
Labour Relations Act: amended, 1298. 


Nova Scotia 
changes in mine safety legislation, 1958, 1289. 


Ontario 


changes in mine safety legislation, 1958, 1289. 

High Court holds Labour Relations Board 
failed to perform statutory duty to hear 
certification application, 643. 

labour legislation enacted, 344. 

Labour Relations Act: amendments, 345, 894. 

labour relations legislation in 1958, 891. 

Select Committee of the Ontario Legislature 
on Labour Relations to be reconstituted, 345. 


Prince Edward Island 


labour legislation enacted in 1958, 582. 
labour relations legislation in 1958, 891. 
Trade Union Act: amended, 582. 


Israel 


Collective Agreements Act, 1957, passed, 584. 
Settlement of Labour Disputes Act, 1957, 
passed, 584. 
Saskatchewan 
labour legislation enacted in 1958, 582. 
labour relations legislation in 1958, 891. 


United States 
digest of all labour legislation in 1957, 1187. 
Fair Labour Standards Act in force for 20 
years, 715. 
Administration 
See Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 

third annual Labour-Management Conference, 
sponsored by McGill University, CCL, QFL 
and Montreal Board of Trade, 613. 

Production 
“Teamwork in Industry” monthly feature. 
British Columbia 

value of LMPC in Vancouver as two-way 
communication channel for employees and 
management, 24. 

Canada 
labour-management negotiations in 1957, 152. 
Ontario 
CNR safety committee at Stratford wins three 

awards, 24. 
Quebec 
views of Montreal Builders’ Exchange, 20. 
United States 
bargaining up to labour and management— 
Nathan P. Feinsinger, permanent umpire in 
General Motors—UAW disputes, 19. 


Labour Movement: 
Views of GGGL.. 13632 


Membership 
survey of membership in 191 international 
unions, 140. 
Australia 


union membership at the end of 1956, 140. 


Canada 
union membership in Canada, January, 1957, 
139. 
Pakistan 
union membership, 140. 


United Kingdom 

union membership in the United Kingdom at 

the end of 1956, 140. 
Labour Organization: 
See Labour Movement. 
Labour Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 
Labour Standards: 

Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Labour Act: regulations, 190. 


Canada 
proceedings under the Industrial Standards Acts 
(covering six provinces—Alta., N.S., N.B., 
Ontay MantandsSask*) ai 8: 
New Brunswick 
Industrial Standards Act: amended, 582. 
United States 
Fair Labour Standards Act in force for 20 
Vealssa ioe 


Labour Statistics: 
Current Labour Statistics (monthly feature). 
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Labour Statistics: 
Current Labour Statistics (monthly feature). 


Labour Unions: 

See also Labour Laws and Regulations. 

The International Protection of Trade Union 
Freedom, 1242. 


British Columbia 


anti-union campaign of B.C. Federation of 
avour,» 13/5. 
Canada 
study on “the growth and structure of the 
white-collar class” prepared by University 
of Montreal professor and CCCL research 
workers, 841. 


Prince Edward Island 
Trade Union Act: regulations, 893. 


Quebec 
views of Montreal Builders’ Exchange, 20-21. 


Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act: amended, 895. 


United Kingdom 


agreement covering one-man operation of pas- 
senger and freight diesels, 140, 246. 


United States 


AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Department 
launches drive to organize inland ship and 
shoreside workers, 479. 


National Constructors Association and AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Department reach 
agreement to end featherbedding, 254. 

rackets committee (U.S. Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in Labour or 
Management Field—McClellan Committee) 
issues interim report, 476. 


Constitution and by-laws 
Legal Decisions 


Supreme Court of Canada rules that union 
president exceeded powers in extending the 
validity of a collective agreement, 407. 

Alta. Supreme Court dismisses union members’ 
action for judgment that officer lacked author- 
ity to make agreement, 185. 

Alta. Supreme Court quashes certification order 
on the ground that the Board of Industrial 
Relations erred in law, 505. 

B.C. court dissolves injunction against picket- 
ing by union of plumbers and pipefitters 
after legal lockout, 1406. 

B.C. Supreme Court awards damages against 
a union for a breach of the Labour Relations 
Act, 507. 

B.C. Supreme Court declares invalid a merger 
of one trade union with another, as members 
not given prior notice, 180. 

Ont. High Court dismisses union members’ 
action against another union’s members over 
interference with employment, 77. 
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Labour Unions—Con 
Constitution and by-laws—Conc 
Legal Decisions—Conc 


Ont. High Court issues mandamus order to 
LRB to consider employer’s application for 
the decertification of a union, 1291. 

Ont. High Court of Justice confirms injunc- 
tion restraining picketing on ground of inter- 
ference with contractual rights, 1030. 

Ont. High Court of Justice confirms injunc- 
tion on ground that object of picket line 
not solely to communicate information, 1029. 

Ont. High Court upholds jurisdiction of board 
of arbitration to entertain grievances sub- 
mitted by the union, 642. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench holds LRB acted 
within its jurisdiction in granting certifica- 
tion to union, 1407. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench rules union liable 
for damages when picketing organized by 
union carried out in illegal manner, 1031. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench rejects union 
request for writ of prohibition against Labour 
Board’s cancellation of decision, 273. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench unanimously 
rules that the application of the Rand 
Formula is illegal under the province’s laws, 
767. 

Que. Superior Court declares that LRB 
exceeded jurisdiction in granting certifica- 
tion, 773: 

Que. Superior Court rejects Gaspé Copper 
Mines petition for writ of prohibition against 
LREA 2/5: 

Sask. Court of Appeal confirms principle that, 
in certiorari proceedings, Court cannot sit 
in appeal from Labour Board’s decision, 897. 

Sask. Court of Appeal upholds Labour Rela- 
tions Board order to company found guilty 
of unfair labour practice to reinstate worker, 
1163. 


Co-operation and Federation 
merger negotiations between IWA and IBPW, 
2523. 1259: 
Alberta 
merger of two Edmonton councils into Edmon- 
ton and District Labour Council (CLC), 144. 
Canada 


ARTEC postpones decision on merger with 
NABET, 57. 

Canadian AGMA members join with Actors 
Equity, 1107. 

new bakery union, ABCWIU, adopts constitu- 
tion, * 1105; 

Ottawa and District Labour Council (CLC) 
formed by merger of Ottawa and District 
Trades and Labour Council and Ottawa, Hull 
and District Labour Council, 347. 
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Labour Unions—Con 
Co-operation and Federation—Conc 
Canada—Conc 
views expressed at CCCL convention, 1364. 
views expressed at CLC convention, 591. 


Ontario 
Ontario Federation of Building Trades Unions 
formed, 347. 
Quebec 
Montreal Labour Council (CLC) formed by 
merger of Montreal Trades and Labour 
Council and Montreal Labour Council, 347. 


United States 


“Memorandum of Understanding” containing 
schedule for discussions on proposed merger 
of ICWU and OCAWIU, 1259. 


Factionalism 
Canada 
B.C. Federation of Labour refuses to support 
the Communist-dominated unions expelled 
fromthe. CLC, 41375. 


United States 


expulsion of Teamsters’ union supported at 
AFL-CIO convention, 47. 


Jurisdiction 
Canada 

“preliminary and exploratory meeting re over- 
lapping jurisdiction on St. Lawrence Seaway, 
attended by CLC, IBT and ILA officials; 
all-out organization drive planned, 844. 

to represent employees on canal system of St. 
Lawrence Seaway, formerly member of 
USWA, 1350. 

views expressed by CLC, 588. 


United States 

AFL-CIO orders affiliates to end mutual aid 
pacts with IBT, 1104. 

IUE to redouble efforts to “demolish” rival 
Beet 105: 

IUE to redouble efforts to “demolish” rival 
UE, 1105. 

Musicians Guild of America defeats American 
Federation of Musicians in representation 
vote, 844. 

UBCJA authorize secession from AFL-CIO, 
1349. 


Leaders—Leadership 
James R. Hoffa takes over presidency of IBT 
but board of monitors appointed, 143. 
presidents of two international unions, ITU 


and ORCB, retire, 967. 
Membership 


survey of membership in 191 international 
unions, 140. 


Labour Unions—Con 
Membership—Conc 
Australia 
membership at the end of 1956, 140. 


Canada 
CCCL membership, 1362. 
correction re membership of ABCWU, 1348. 
membership transfer discussed at CLC con- 
vention, 587. 
not one Canadian member of BCW joins 
ABCW, 1348. 
union membership in Canada, January, 1957, 
139. 
Pakistan 
membership, 140. 


United Kingdom 


membership in the United Kingdom at the 
end of 1956, 140. 


United States 


American Newspaper Guild, 1106. 
union membership in the United States in 
1956, 84. 


Political Activities 
views expressed by CLC, 589. 


Lake Shore Lines Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 980. 


Laval University: 
Department of Industrial Relations 


annual industrial relations conference, 13th, 
SS ORG OdR 


Leamington Transport (Western) Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 880 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of Manitoba and Ontario, received, 755; 
representation vote, 880; granted, 979. 

certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and 
out of terminals in Manitoba and Ontario, 
received, 174; withdrawn, 270. 


Leger, Paul Emile: 


Sermon by Cardinal Leger to CCCL conven- 
tion, 1362. 


Longshoremen’s Protective Union: 
Angio-Newfoundland Development Company 
Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen at Botwood, Nfid., granted, 
ihe pe 
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Longshoremen’s Protective Union—Conc 
Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 630; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 883; C.B. report, 982, 983; strike 
following C.B. procedure, 1142; settlement 

reached following lockout, 1288. 


Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steamships 
Limited 
certification application by Local 1050 on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen, received, 
1283) rejected; 1398: 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen, received, 1399. 


M 


MacCosham Storage and Distributing 
Company: 
IBT 
certification. application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 754; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 880; rejected, 979. 


John A. Maclisaac Construction Company 
Limited: 
IUGE 
certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment opera- 
tors, received, 1140; rejected, 1398. 


Maclean, M. M., Assistant Deputy Miéinister, 
Federal Department of Labour: 


retirement, 473. 


Magdalen Islands Transportation Company 
Limited: 
UMWA 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
feceived, 628; granted, 753. 


J. C. Malone and Company Limited: 
ILA 


certification application by Local 1846 on 
behalf of coastwise longshoremen at Trois 
Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, received, 
67; granted, 268. 

certification application by Local 1846 on 
behalf of a unit of deepsea longshoremen at 
Trois Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, 
received, 67; granted, 268. 


Man and Industry: 
Canada 
Round Table on Man and Industry—third of 
a series of conferences arranged by School 
of Social Work of University of Toronto, 
1102. 
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Manitoba Federation of Labour: 
annual convention, 1377. 


brief submitted to provincial government, 250, 
1346. 


Manpower: 


See Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power. 


Manpower Utilization: 
Canada 


Canadians Studying in the United States— 
bulletin issued by Department of Labour, 
379% 

case study of manpower effects of electronic 
installation, 837. 

Skilled and Professional Manpower in Canada 
1945-65—report prepared by Department of 
Labour for Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, 351. 


Current Manpower and Labour Relations 
Review. (monthly feature). 
Manufacturing: 


Canada 


manufacturing industry averages 52 cents profit 
on each sales dollar in 1957, CMA reports, 
581. 


‘marked rise in wages in manufacturing since 


1945, 840. 
wage rates for labourers in manufacturing, 
October 1957, 726. 
Marine Industries Limited (Dredging Division): 
NAME 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882. 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 


Maritime Airline Pilots Association: 
Maritime Central Airways Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 

pilots, received, 174; granted, 268. 
Maritime Central Airways: 
IAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
ground service personnel at Charlottetown, 


P.E.I., Moncton, N.B., Montreal, Que., 
Frobisher, N.W.T., and Goose Bay and 
Gander, Nfld, granted, 172. 

MAPA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots, received, 174; granted, 268. 
Maritime Industry: 
United States 


meeting of AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment, 52. 
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McCabe Grain Company Limited: 
UBW 
dispute: employees in Seed Plant Division; 
settlement following strike action, 69. 
McCallum Transport (Quebec) Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 880 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers, mechanics and yard 
MeN wechalived: mle. 


McClellan Committee: 

rackets committee (U.S. Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in Labour or 
Management Field—McClellan Committee) 
issues interim report, 476. 

McGill University: 

Industrial Relations Centre 
annual conference, 10th, 1114. 


McNamara Construction Company Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 
Mediation and Conciliation: 
Canada 


wage dispute between Canadian railways and 
13 unions of non-operating employees: 
appointment of Hon. C. P. McTague, Q.C., 
chairman, C.B., 17; withdrawal, 140; appoint- 
ment of Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson 
as. C.B; chairman, .245. 
Prince Edward Island 


Trade Union Act: regulations, 893. 


Medical Services: 
Nova Scotia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations gov- 
erning injured workmen, 766. 
Ontario 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations gov- 
erning injured workmen, 766. 


Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited: 
IUOE 
certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers and their 
helpers: granted, 65. 
Minimum Wages: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Labour Act: regulations, 190, 512. 


British Columbia 


Female Minimum Wage Act: regulations, 81, 
HES eG Wp ate 

Male Minimum Wage Act: regulations, 81, 191, 
Alben LS: 
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Minimum Wages—Conc 
Laws and Regulations—Conc 
Canada 
provincial minimum wage orders at March 1, 
1958—survey of rates and related provi- 
sions, 360. 
Nova Scotia 
Female Minimum Wage Act: regulations, 778; 
amended, 1168. 
Quebec 


Minimum Wage Act: amended, 899; revised, 
amended regulations, 646. 


Mining: 
tripartite technical meeting on mines other than 
coal mines, 61. 


Mining Laws and Regulations: 
Canada 
changes in mine safety legislation in 1958— 
Nova Scotia and Ontario amend legislation, 
1289. 
Ontario 
Ontario Mining Act, 1291. 


Minshull Sterage and Van Limited: 
IBT 


dispute with Local 927: C.O. appointed, 980; 
C.B. appointed, 1399. 


Mohawk Navigation Company Limited: 
NAME 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 


495; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142; settlement, 1288. 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
SOIASeCIULEMENt, Fo 76 


Montreal Builders’ Exchange: 
brief submitted to provincial government, 20. 


Montreal Labour Council (CLC): 


condemns “moonlighting”, 714. 
formation, 347. 


Montreal Personnel Association: 


address by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, 18. 


Moonlighting: 
British Columbia 


“moonlighting” prohibited under provisions of 
agreement between city of Prince Rupert and 
Prince Rupert Civic Employees Union, Local 
2, 963, 
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Moonlighting—Conc 
Canada 
abolition of moonlighting urged by Canada 
Council of UAW and Fort William-Port 
Arthur and District Labour Council, 1102. 
Quebec 


Montreal Labour Council (CLC) condemns 
the practice of holding two jobs at the 
same time, 714. 


Motherhood: 


The Evolution and Application in Canada of 
Rights Relating to Motherhood and Child- 
hood, 1236. 


Motor Transportation: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act: regulations, 
81. 


Municipal Employees: 

2,350 persons in Ontario given employment 
under provincial Government’s winter unemp- 
loyment program, 343. 


Municipalities: 
Ontario 


Ontario to pay direct labour costs of works 
programs to aid unemployed, 245. 


Musicians Guild of America: 


defeats American Federation of Musicians in 
representation vote, 844. 


N 


National Advisory Committee on the Rehabil- 
itation of Disabled Persons: 


meeting, 1358. 


National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 980; C.B. appointed, 
1141; _C.B: fully constituted, 1287. 
Northern Radio—Radio Nord Inc. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 881; granted, 1139. 
Radio Station CKVL (Verdun, Que.) 


application for review of decision re extension 
of scope of existing certificate, 174; request 
for review of decision withdrawn, 389. 


Western Ontario Broadcasting Co. Ltd. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
Film Editing Department employees (Station 
CKLW-TV), received, 1399. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1286. 
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National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc.: 


Association of Lake Carriers 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 


495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 


Beaconsfield Steamships Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 


Canadian National Railways 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers on MV Abegweit and SS 
Prince Edward Island (Cape Tormentine- 
Por, BOrdenle 4enry uservice). received, 67- 
representation vote ordered, 269; granted, 
BO 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine, electrical and sanitary engineers 
aboard MV _ Bluenose (Yarmouth—Bar 
Harbour ferry service), received, 67; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 173; granted, 268. 


Canadian National Railways (Barge and 
Ferry Service, Port Mann, B.C.) 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 

756. cols 


Canadian National Railways (Pacific Coast 
Service ) 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
631, 633; strike following board procedure, 
883; administrator appointed, 982. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service) 

dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 

631, 633; strike following board procedure, 
883; administrator appointed, 982. 


Colonial Steamships Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96: C.B. fully. constituted,» 756; -C-.B. 
report, 1142. 
Commercial Cable Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers on cable ship John W. 
Mackay, received, 388. 
Hall Corporation of Canada 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 
La Verendrye Line Limited 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142. 
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National Association of Marine Engineers of 

Canada, Inc.—Conc 

Marine Industries Limited (Dredging 

Division ) 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 882. 

Mohawk Navigation Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 

495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 

report, 1142. 

Northland Navigation Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494. 

Pacific Tanker Company Limited 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 494. 

Packers Steamship Company Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 390; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
982, 994, 


N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 


495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 


St. Charles Transportation Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, excluding chief engineers, 
received, 628. 
Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; C.B. 
fully constituted, 69. 
Sincennes-McNaughton Line Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 


495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 


Tidewater Shipping Company 

dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; 

report, 1287, 1288; settlement, 1288. 

Union Steamships 

dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; C.B. report, 
1287; 1288: 

Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 

tion Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 


495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 


Westward Shipping Limited 
dispute: employees on MV Britamerican; C.B. 
fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 496, 499. 
dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard; C.B. fully consti- 
tuted, 68; C.B. report, 496, 499. 


National Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen 
of Sorel, Inc.: 


C.B. 


Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company 
Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 495. 


National Constructors Association: 


NCA and AFL-CIO Building Trades Depart- 
ment reach agreement to end featherbedding, 
254, 


National Council of Women: 
65th annual meeting, 746. 


National Employment Service: 

See also Vocational Rehabilitation. 
amendments to Unemployment Insurance Act 
ins (els: 
NES _ placement 
course, 1348. 


National Harbours Board (Halifax): 
CBRE 


certification application by Local 1843 on 
behalf of a unit of employees: received, 67; 
representation vote ordered, 387; granted, 
493. 


officers given counselling 


ILA 

certification application by Local 1843 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 67; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 387; granted, 493. 

National Harbours Board (Port Colborne): 

IUMMSW 

dispute with Local 1005 (Port Colborne 
Elevator Workers): C.O. appointed, 68; 
settlement, 391. 

National Harbours Board (Port of Montreal): 

SIU 

dispute: C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 271; C.B. report, 496, 503; settle- 
ment, 496. 

National Product: 

Canada 

gross national product shows little change in 
first 9 months of 1957—-DBS, 19. 

National Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Ha! Ha! Bay: 

Saguenay Terminals Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 630. 
National Union of Public Service Empioyees 

(CLC): 
annual convention, 1258. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour (CLC): 


annual convention, 2nd, 1125. 
brief submitted to provincial government, 250. 


Newfoundland Employers’ Association Limited: 
LPU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 630; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 883; C.B. report, 982, 983; strike 
following C.B. procedure, 1142; settlement 
reached following lockout, 1288. 
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Newfoundland Federation of Labour: 
brief submitted to provincial government, 250. 
22nd annual convention, 1256. 


Newfoundland—Great Lakes Steamships 
Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 1050 on 


behalf of a unit of longshoremen, received, 
Poo rejected. 1396. 


LPU 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen, received, 1399. 


New Year’s Day: 


New Year’s message from Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, 1351. 
New Year’s messages from labour leaders, 1352. 


New York Central Railroad Company: 
BLFE 


application on behalf of a unit of engineers 
for provision for final settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the meaning or violation of 
agreement, granted, 493. 

application on behalf of a unit of firemen, 
helpers on electric locomotives, hostlers and 
hostler helpers, for provision for final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of agreement granted, 493. 


BRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of conductors on road service for provision 
for final settlement of differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of agreement, 
granted, 493. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
conductors, trainmen and switch tenders in 
yard service for provision for final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of agreement, granted, 493. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
trainmen on road service for provision for 
final settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of agreement, granted, 
493. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
yardmasters employed in Canada Southern 
Division, received, 881; representation vote, 
1398. 


RYNA 


certification application by unit of employees 
(yardmasters in Canada Southern Division), 
representation vote, 1398. 


Nordair Employees’ Syndicate: 


Nordair Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance employees, received, 1399. 
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Nordair Limited: 
IAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance and ground service personnel, 
received, 628. 

cross-application with NMA on behalf of a 
unit of maintenance and ground service 
personnel, rejected, 754. 


NES 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance employees, received, 1399. 


NMA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance and ground service personnel, 
received, 628; granted, 753; cross-applica- 
tion by IAM rejected, 754; rejected, 979. 


NPA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots and co-pilots, granted, 493; received, 
494, 


Nordair Mechanics Association Inc.: 
Nordair Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance and ground service personnel, 
received, 628; granted, 753; cross-applica- 
tion by IAM rejected, 754; rejected, 979. 


Nordair Pilots Association Inc.: 
Nordair Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots and co-pilots, granted, 493; received, 
494, 


North Pioneer Steamship Company Limited: 
UMWA 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


Northern Alberta Railways Company: 
ORT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of commercial telegraphers (System Divi- 
sion No. 7), received, 67; granted, 268. 


Northern Electric Company Limited: 
CWA 


certification application by Local C-4 on behalf 
of a unit of telephone and microwave 
equipment installers in its Western Division, 
Toronto, received, 174; application rejected, 
270: 


Northern Freightways Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and garage and ware- 
house employees: granted, 65. 
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Northern Radio—Radio Nord Inc.: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 881; granted, 1139. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited: 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard vessels operating 
in Western Arctic, received, 980; representa- 
tion Vote: 31397. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; C.B. appointed, 
271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; C.B. report, 
496; settlement, 982. 


Northland Navigation Company Limited: 
NAME 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494. 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1286. 


| Northspan Uranium Mines Limited: 
CLC 
dispute with Local 1554: C.O. appointed, 68; 
settlement, 270. 
IUOE 
dispute with Local 796: settlement, 68. 


Northumberland Ferries Limited: 
CBRE 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel operating ferries be- 
tween Wood Islands, P.E.I., and Caribou, 
N.S., received, 980; granted, 1139. 


Northwest Airlines Inc.: 
BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of transportation agents at Winnipeg and 
Edmonton, received, 67; granted, 172. 


Nova Scotia: 


Nova Scotia 7th province to enter federal- 
provincial hospital insurance scheme, 1259. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (CLC): 


annual convention, 3rd, 1128. 
brief submitted to provincial government, 252. 


Nursing: 
Canada 


Canadian Conference on Nursing, 169. 
Canadian Nurses’ Association 50th anniversary 
meeting, 852, 864. 


O 

Obituaries: 

Berg, Carl, MBE, veteran labour leader, 488. 

Buckley, John W., former Secretary-Treasurer 
Of@l) aud Ceo: 

Conquergood, Howard, Director of Political 
Education Department (CLC), 1254. 

Costello, Barbara, economist, Department of 
Labour, 249. 

Drummond, Matthew, founder of former Lake- 
shore Labour Council (CCL), 843. 

Hudson, Harold Charles, former Assistant 
Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, 
Department of Labour, 579. 

Kirzner, Abraham, former business agent of 
LGU: 

McLaren, S. Harry, former Executive Director 
of Ul@m 255° 

Smith, Edward David, 
1347. 


“Mr. Union Label”, 


Occupational Monographs: 

two more monographs Medical Laboratory 
Technologist and Mining Occupations issued 
in “Canadian Occupation” series, 477. 


Office Workers: 

automation’s effect on office workers studied at 
seminar held by European Productivity 
Agency at request of Office Workers’ Federa- 
tion, 349. 

salaries at record level in 1957—survey of 
National Office Management Association, 23. 


Canada 
CLC and its office workers sign new collective 
agreement, 841. 
study on “the growth and structure of the 
white-collar class” prepared by University 
of Montreal professor and CCCL research 
workers, 841. 


Oil Burners: 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 


Gas and Oil Burner Act. regulations, 280; 
amended, 191. 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union (AFL-CIO-CLC): 

conference held in Winnipeg, 477. 

“Memorandum of Understanding” containing 
schedule for discussions on proposed merger 
of ICWU and OCAWIU, 1259. 

non-profit dental insurance for members of 
N. Y. local of OACAWIU and Helena 
Rubinstein Inc., 1108. 
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Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union (AFL-CIO-CLC)—Conc 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, recerved, 755; “rejected; 979: 


Polymer Corporation Limited 


dispute with Local 16-14: C.O. appointed, 882; 
C.B. appointed, 981; C.B. fully constituted, 
1142. 


Older Workers: 
Canada 


reluctance to hire over 45s is mistake says 
Dr. Harold N. Segall, Montreal heart 
specialist, 247. 

To the Older Worker, booklet issued by the 
University Women’s Club, Vancouver, B.C., 
to help older women wanting to work, 719. 


United States 
insurance companies tailor health insurance to 


help older workers and retired persons, 476. 
little variation in output of young and old— 
Usesurvey, 247: 
older workers can raise nation’s productivity— 
address by John R. Stark, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, to American Public Welfare 
Association, 18. 


Ontario: 
Select Committee on Labour Relations 
interim report, 615. 


Ontario Federation of Building Trades Unions: 
formation, 347. 


Ontario Federation of Labour: 
annual convention, 2nd, 1370. 
brief submitted to provincial government, 141, 
348. 
President 


address of Cleve Kidd at 2nd annual conven- 
tion; 1372: 


Ontario Hospital Services Commission: 

Alistair McArthur, former President of Ontario 
Federation of Labour, appointed to Com- 
mission, 583. 


Ontario Northland Railway: 
BRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


conductors, received, 388; representation vote, 
493; rejected, 753. 


ORCB 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
conductors, received, 388; representation 


votem 495.) rerected sa. / 53. 





Operating Engineers: 
See Engineers. 


Order of Railroad Telegraphers: 


wage dispute with Canadian railways: 
chairman named, 17. 


C.B. 


Northern Alberta Railways Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of commercial telegraphers (System Divi- 
sion No. 7), received, 67; granted, 268. 


Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen: 
R. O. Hughes, President, retires, 967. 


Ontario Northland Railway 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of conductors, received, 388; representation 
vote, 493. 


Hamilion and Buffalo 
Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of conductors; representation vote, 493; 
received, 494. 


Toronto, Railway 


Ottawa and District Labour Council (CLC): 
formation, 347. 


Ottawa Transportation Commission: 
AASERE 


dispute with Division No. 279: C.B. appointed, 
271 CB. tully constituted. 3912 settlement; 
496. 


Owen Sound Transportation Company Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 


982, 988. 
P 


Pacific Elevators Limited: 
UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


Pacific Tanker Company Limited: 
NAME 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494. 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882. 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited: 
IAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 754; representation vote 
ordered, 880. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 628; withdrawn, 629. 
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Pacific Western Airlines Limited—Conc 
PW APA 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 174; application under 
Section 19 granted, 388; settlement, 1286. 


Pacific Western Airlines Pilots Association: 
Pacific Western Airlines Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 174; application under 
Section 19 granted, 388; settlement, 1286. 


Packers Steamship Company Limited: 
NAME 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 390; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
982, 994. 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; C.B. appointed, 
i753 CC. Be Tully ~constitutedya271; 


N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited: 
NAME 


_ dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142; settlement, 1288. 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


Pensions: 


average pension paid to retiring autoworkers is 
$60, 1051. 

Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
passed by U.S. Congress, 1129. 


Canada 


number of workers covered by pension plans 
in Canada, 910. 


private pension plans—views expressed at CLC 
convention, 604. 


United Kingdom 


number of workers covered by pension plans, 
914. 


Personnel Association of Toronto: 
annual conference, 16th, 614. 


Pichette, Henri: 


message of Rev. Canon Henri Pichette, Gen- 
eral Chaplain, to CCCL, 1364. 


Legal Decisions 
Picketing: 
B.C. court dissolves injunction against picket- 


ing by union of plumbers and pipefitters 
after legal lockout, 1406. 


Picketing—Conc 
Legal Decisions—Conc 


B.C. Court of Appeal holds railway not liable 
for damages incurred by a train crew’s 
refusal to cross a picket line, 179. 


Ont. High Court of Justice confirms injunc- 
tion on ground that object of picket line 
not solely to communicate information, 1029. 


Ont. High Court of Justice corfirms injunction 
restraining picketing on ground of inter- 
ference with contractual rights, 1030. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench rules union 
liable for damages when picketing organized 
by union carried out in illegal manner, 1031. 


Pipe Lines: 


Canada 


Lakehead Vocational Training Welding School 
trains welders for pipeline, 717. 


Plumbing Industry: 
Laws and Regulations 
New Brunswick 
Plumbing Trade Act. regulations, 899. 


Legal Decisions 


B.C. court dissolves injunction against picket- 
ing by union of plumbers and pipefitters 
after legal lockout, 1406. 


Police: 
Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 
Police Act. amended, 895. 


Political Action: 
Canada 
views expressed at CCCL convention, 1366. 


views expressed by Ontario Federation of 
Labour, 1370. 


Polymer Corporation Limited: 
OCAWIU 


dispute with Local 16-14: C.O. appointed, 882; 
C.B. appointed, 981; C.B. fully constituted, 
1142. 


Poole Construction Company Limited: 
IUOE 


certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment operat- 
ors (Yukon Territory), received, 755; with- 
drawn, 980. 


certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment operators 
(Yukon Territory), received, 1140; granted, 
1396. 
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Poole Construction Company Limited—Conc 


UBCJA 


dispute with Local 2499: C.O. appointed, 755; 
settlement, 882. 


J. P. Porter Company Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 


Post Office Department: 
plan to improve supervisors, adopted, 962. 


Pressure Vessel Laws and Regulations: 
See Boiler Laws and Regulations. 


Prevailing Rate Employees: 
Canada 


new regulations under the Financial Admin- 
istration Act, 187. 


Prices: 
“Prices and the cost of living” monthly feature. 


Canada 
postwar price movements, 483. 
wage—price—profit probe urged by Executive 
Gouncil (CLE); 580. 
Statistics 
“Labour Statistics: F-Prices’” monthly feature. 


United Kingdom 


first report of Council on Prices, Productivity 
and Incomes, 481; second report, 1253. 


Prince Rupert Civic Employees Union, Local 5: 

“moonlighting” prohibited under provisions of 
agreement between city of Prince Rupert and 
Prince Rupert Civic Employees Union, Local 
e035: 

Product: 

See National Product. 


Productivity: 
Canada 
address of Hon. Michael Starr to Canadian 
National Exhibition, 961. 
productivity index valuable guide in collective 
bargaining negotiations, 839. 
United Kingdom 


first report of Council on Prices, Productivity 
and Income, 481; second report, 1253. 


Professional Manpower: 


See Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power. 


Pronto Uranium Mine Limited: 
IUOE 
dispute with Local 796: settlement, 68. 


Public Health: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Public Health Act. regulations, 280, 1411. 


Saskatchewan 
Public Health Act. regulations, 1033. 


Q 


Guebec Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, 2nd, 42. 
brief submitted to provincial government, 712, 
1256. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company: 
BMWE 
dispute with Local 96: C.O. appointed, 68; 
C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully constituted, 
274A C.Be report, 756; 7572- settlement, $83: 
BRSA 
dispute with Lodge 217: C.O. appointed, 68; 
C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully constituted, 
Zilee. Be Trepott 136; 751; settiement) 383: 
IAM 


dispute with Lodge 767: C.O. appointed, 68; 
C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully constituted, 
271; C.B. report, 756, 757; settlement, 883. 


Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited: 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 630. 


Quebec Terminals Limited: 
BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 882. 


Quirke Lake—Can-Met Office Workers’ Union 
(CLC): 


Can-Met Explorations Limited 


certification application by Local 1575 on 
behalf of a unit of office employees, received, 
980; granted, 1139. 


R 


Racial Discrimination: 
See Discrimination in Employment. 


Radiation: 
ILO experts examine protection of workers 
against radiation, 62. 
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Radio Lac St-Jean Limitee: 
Syndicate of Employees of CFGT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Radio Station CFGT, granted, 
1396; received, 1399. 


Radio Roberval Incorporated (CHRL): 
Syndicate of Employees of Station CHRL 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 494; granted, 753. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1141. 


Radio Station CKVL (Verdun, Que.): 
NABET 


application for review of decision re exten- 
sion of scope of existing certificate, 174. 


Raiding: 
See Labour Unions—Jurisdiction. 


Railroad Disputes: 
Canada 

dispute involving employees on Canadian 
National Railways; Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co.; Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Co.; Ontario Northland Railway; 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway; 
Midland Railway of Manitoba; Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., and non-operating 
employees: C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully 
constituted, 591-392:-"C. Be report, 95 2,-990: 
minority report, 1148. 

rate boost averts strike by non-operating unions, 
1350. 

wage dispute between Canadian railways and 
13 unions of non-operating employees: 
appointment of Hon. C. P. McTague, Q.C., 
chairman, C.B., 17; withdrawal, 140; appoint- 
ment of Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson as 
chairman, 245. 


Railroad Unions: 
See Railway Organizations. 

Railroad Yardmasters of North America, Inc.: 
New York Central Railroad Company 
certification application by unit of employees 
(yardmasters in Canada Southern Division), 
representation vote, 1398. 

Railroads: 
British Columbia 
Railway Act. amended, 1033. 


United Kingdom 
agreement covering one-man operation of pas- 
senger and freight diesels, 140, 246. 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 

See also International Railway Brotherhoods. 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee 
Chairman 

Labour Day message of A. H. Balch, 859. 


Railways: 
Legal Decisions 


B.C. Court of Appeal holds railway not liable 
for damages incurred by a train crew’s 
refusal to cross a picket line, 179. 


Rand Formula: 
See Legal Decisions. 


M. Rawlinson, Limited: 
IBT 
certification application on behalf of Local 419, 
received, 388-389; representation vote, 493; 
granted, 753. 
Rehabilitation: 
See Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Lines: 
IBT 
dispute with Local 979: settlement, 630. 


Reimer Express 


Right of Association: 
ILO freedom-of-association survey seen pro- 
moting respect for human rights, 751. 
report adopted at ILO meeting, 385. 
The International Protection of Trade Union 
Freedom, 1242. 
Canada 


Freedom of Association and Right to Organize 
in Canada, 81229; 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: 
UPWA 


dispute with Local 326: C.O. appointed, 755; 
C.B. appointed, 1141; C.B. fully constituted, 
1142; C.B. report, 1400, 1405. 


Royal Commission on Coasting Trade: 

report, 7/28. 

Royal Commission on Employment of Fire- 
men on Diesel Locomotives in Freight and 
Yard Service on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway: 


report, 256. 


Russeli Construction Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 
Ryerson Institute of Technology: 
training for women and girls, 17. 


S 


Safety, Industrial: 


See also Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions. 
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Safety, Industrial—Conc 


changes in safety legislation in 1958 in Ontario, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 895. 

ILO adopts Recommendation on Social Condi- 
tions and Safety of Seafarers in relation to 
Registration of Ships, 623. 


New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. safety and first 
aid regulations, 766. 
Ontario 
CNR safety committee at Stratford wins three 
awards, 24. 
United Kingdom 


annual report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
1349. 


Saguenay Terminals Limited: 
NSL (of Ha! Ha! Bay) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 630. 


St. Charles Transportation Company, Limited: 
NAME 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


marine engineers, excluding chief engineers, 
received, 628. 


St. Lawrence Seaway: 


“preliminary and exploratory meeting re over- 
lapping jurisdiction on St. Lawrence Seaway”, 
attended by CLC, IBT and ILA officials; 
all-out organization drive planned, 844. 


Salaries: 
Office Workers 


salaries at record level in 1957—survey of 
National Office Management Association, 23. 


Saskatchewan: 
Labour Relations Board 


LRB rules employee can’t return to work before 
leave ends, 503. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, 1378. 
brief submitted to provincial Government, 20. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: 
UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


Seafarers: 

ILO adopts Convention on Seafarers’ National 
Identity Documents, 623. 

ILO adopts Recommendation concerning the 
Engagement of Seafarers for Service in 
Vessels registered in a Foreign Country, 623. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North 


America: 
SIU wins representation despite flag transfer, 
Tes 
Ahern Shipping Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


of Lake Carriers 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630. 


Association 


Bayswater Shipping Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Beaconsfield Steamships Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630. 
British Columbia Towboat Owners 
Association 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1399. 


Cadwell Marine Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Canada Cement Transport Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
disputes ©:Os appointed, 391;5G.B> appointed; 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883. 


Canadian Dredge and Dock Company 
Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; 
981; settlement, 1288. 


C.B. appointed, 


Canadian National Steamship Company 


dispute: C.B. report, 392, 397; strike follow- 
ing board procedure, 757; administrator 
appointed, 982. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 


dispute: C.B. report, 392, 397; strike follow- 
ing board procedure, 757; IfC appointed, 
757; administrator appointed, 982. 


Cayuga Steamship Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Colonial Steamships Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883. 


Davie Transportation Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 630. 
Dinamac Tanker Service 
dispute: settlement, 174. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America—Con 
Hall Corporation of Canada 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883. 


Holden Sand and Gravel Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Imperial Oil Limited 
application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees, 1141; rep- 
resentation vote, 1397; application for revoca- 
tion of certification granted, 1398. 
dispute: employees on MV Imperial Nanaimo, 
MV Imperial Namu and Barge No. 10); 
CB: report, 392; 394. 


La Verendrye Line Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Lake Shore Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 980. 


Marine Industries Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 


McNamara Consiruction Company Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 


Mohawk Navigation Company Limited 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883. 


National Harbours Board (Port of Montreal) 

dispute: C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 271; C.B. report, 496, 503; settle- 
ment, 496. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard vessels operating 
in Western Arctic, received, 980; representa- 
tion vote, 1397. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; C.B. appointed, 
271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; C.B. report, 
496; settlement, 982. 


Northland Navigation Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1286. 
Owen Sound Transportation Company 
Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 

630; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
982, 988. 
Pacific Tanker Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882. 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America—Conc 
Packers Steamship Company Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; C.B. appointed, 
17557 G-BMtully constituted, 2271; 


N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883. 


J. P. Porter Company Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 


Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 631. 


Russell Construction Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 


Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 


dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; C.B. 
report, 392. 


Sincennes-McNaughton Line Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883. 


Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
1142, 1146. 


Union Steamships Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1141. 


Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883. 


Valley Camp Coal Company of Canada 
Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Westward Shipping Limited 


dispute: employees on MV Britamerican; C.38. 
appointed, 68; fully constituted, 175; C.B. 
TepCrt. 750-4 / 03. 

dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B. C. Standard: C.B. report, 69. 


Yellowknife Transportation Company 
Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; C.B. appointed, 
271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; C.B. report, 
496; settlement, 982. 
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Seamen: 

See also Seafarers. 

ILO adopts Convention on Wages, Hours of 
Work and Manning, 623. 

ILO adopts Recommendation on Social Condi- 
tions and Safety of Seafarers in relation to 
Registration of Ships, 623. 


Seaway Forwarding Agencies Limited: 


ILA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen, received, 881; granted, 979. 


Select Committee on Labour Relations: 
Ontario 
interim report, 615. 


Shell Canadian Tankers Limited: 
CMSG 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; 
C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 630, 
Pen 
NAME 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; C.B. 
fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 630, 631. 


SIU 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; 
CB tepors 392; 


Sheltered Employment: 
United Kingdom 
Remploy, British non-profit company set up 
under Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
1944, 976. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia: 
ILWU 
dispute with Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 
508: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
982, 992; strike following C.B. procedure, 
1142; settlement effected by ILI.C., 1288. 


Shipping Federation of Canada: 
ILA 

dispute with Local 269: C.O. appointed, 68; 
settlement, 174. 

dispute with Local 375: C.O. appointed, 630; 
settlement, 630. 

dispute with Local 1039; C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 174. 

dispute with Local 1720: C.O. appointed, 494; 
settlement, 630. 

dispute with Local 1764: C.O. appointed, 270; 
settlement, 391. 


Shipping Industry: 


See also Seafarers. 


ILO adopts Recommendation on Medical 
Advice by Radio to Ships at Sea, 623. 
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Shipping Industry—Conc 

ILO adopts Recommendation on Social Con- 
ditions and Safety of Seafarers in relation to 
Registration of Ships, 623. 

ILO adopts Recommendation on the Contents 
of Medicine Chests on Board Ship, 623. 
Canada 

Royal Commission on Coasting Trade, 728. 

views expressed by CCCL, 1368. 

British Columbia 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service Act. 
enactment, 1170. 

Robert Knowlton Smith, QC, LLD, appointed 
administrator of strikebound CPR _ ships 
under provisions of Act, 838. 

United States 


SIU wins representation despite flag transfer, 
7h Wile 
UMW condemns sale of ships to Cubans, 1106. 


Shops—Laws and Regulations: 
See Store Laws and Regulations. 


Silicosis: 
See Workmen’s Compensation. 


Sincennes—McNaughton Line Limited: 
NAME 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142; settlement, 1288. 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


Skilled Labour: 
See Training. 


Smith Transport Limited: 
CBRE 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 494; withdrawn, 629. 
IBT 
certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of terminals in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, received, 881; granted, 979. 
TDU 


dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 1141, 
1286; C.B. appointed, 1399. 


Social Security: 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
viewpoint of CLC, 603. 
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Social Security—Conc 
Laws and Regulations—Conc 
Saskatchewan 
Social Aid Act. amended, 282. 


Social Work: 
Equal Social Protection of Children Born out 
of Wedlock, 1241. 


Canada 


Round Table on Man and Industry—third of a 
series of conferences arranged by School of 
Social Work of University of Toronto, 1102. 


Soo-Security Freight Lines Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of terminals in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, received, 174; granted, 268. 

certification application by General Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979; on 
behalf of a unit of employees, Regina, Sask., 
withdrawn, 67. 


Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company Limited: 
NCSL 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 495. 


South Western Ontario Field Crops Employers’ 
Association: 


organization and activities outlined at FLC, 30. 


Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 
Limited: 


Elliot Lake—Sianleigh Office Workers’ 
Union (CLC) 
certification application by Local 1574, on 


behalf of a unit of office employees, received, 
980; granted, 1139. 


IUMMSW 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed at its property in Town- 
ship 149, District of Algoma, received, 270; 
representation vote ordered, 269; granted, 
387;, rejected, (387: 


IUOE 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers at its 
property in Township 149, District of 
Algoma, received, 67; granted, 172. 

dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 494; 
settlement, 1141. 


USWA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at its property in Township 149, 
District of Algoma, received, 67; representa- 
tion vote order, 269; granted, 387; rejected, 
387. 
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Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited: 
IUMMSW 

representation vote ordered in dispute between 
company and a unit of employees (UMMSW 
and USWA), 65. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees on company’s property in the 
District of Algoma, Ont., granted, 172. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, rejected, 173. 


USWA 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees on company’s property in the 
District of Algoma, Ont., granted, 172. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, rejected, 173. 

representation vote ordered in dispute be- 
tween company and a unit of employees 
(IUMMSW and USWA), 65. 


Starr, Hon. Michael, Minister of Labour: 
See Department of Labour—Miuinister. 


Stationary Engineering: 
Laws and Regulations 
New Brunswick 


Stationary Engineers Act. amended, 1167. 


Statistics: 
See Labour Statistics. 


Steel Industry: 
Canada 


better wages and fringe benefits sought at 
policy conferences held in Winnipeg, 580. 
CLC Executive Council supports Hamilton steel 
strike, 962. 
USA 
s.u.b. payments reduced by some large steel and 
aluminum companies, 718. 


Store Laws and Regulations: 
Newfoundland 
St. John’s Shops Act. regulation, 280. 


Strikes and Lockouts: 
“Strikes and Lockouts” monthly feature. 


Canada 


“should prohibit strikes while contract in 
force’—policy statement adopted at 28th 
meeting of CCC, 19. 

termination of strike over diesel issue (CPR), 
Scie 

Quebec 

resolution calling for free exercise of the right 
to strike, adopted by QFL, 45. 

resolution to give Federation power to call a 
general strike in the province defeated by 
Quebec Federation of Labour, 44. 


Legal Decisions 


B.C. court dissolves injunction against picket- 
ing by union of plumbers and pipefitters after 
lockout, 1406. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Conc 
Statistics 
“Labour Statistics: G—Strikes and Lockouts” 


Superior Cartage (Lakehead) Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 990 on behalf 
Oias unit otesemnployees, _ received,, (55; 
granted, 880. 

dispute with Local 990: C.O. appointed, 1141. 


Supervision: 
Canada 


Post Office Department plan to improve super- 
visors, adopted, 962. 


Supplementary Unemployment Benefits: 
See Guaranteed Employment and Wage Plans. 


Syndicate of Employees of CFGT: 
Radio Lac St-Jean Limitee 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Radio Station CFGT, granted, 
oyOn Tecelved. 1599: 


Syndicate of Employees of Station CHRL: 
Radio Roberval Incorporated (CHRL ) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 494; granted, 753. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1141. 


T 


Taxation: 
Canada 
views of CLC, 602. 


Vaxicabs: 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Taxicab Act. regulations, 193. 


Teachers: 
Canada 
shortage of teachers is world-wide, 1042. 
trades teacher training course sponsored by 
evi. branche.om tederal- Department: of 
Labour, 343. 


Teamwork in Industry: 
monthly feature. 


Technical Assistance: 

See also International Labour Organization— 
Technical Assistance. 

special fund for technical assistance to under- 
developed countries created by UN General 
Assembly, 1255. 


Technological Change: 
See Automation. 


Technology: 
Canada 
technology may be solution to swings of 
economic pendulum—N. R. Crump, CPR 
president, 140. 
training for girls and women at the Ryerson 
Institute of Technology, 17. 


Terminal Warehouses Limited: 
ILA 
dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted, 175; C.B. report, 392, 
406; settlement, 631. 
request for review of application under Sec- 
tion 61 (2) 1285; granted, 1398. 


Terra Nova Steamship Company Limited: 
UMWA 
certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


Textile Industry: 
Canada 
textile wage index rose 4.7 per cent in year, 
1260. 
See also International Labour Organization— 
Textiles Committee. 


Three Rivers Shipping Company: 
ILA 

certification application by Local 1846 on 
behalf of a unit of coastwise longshoremen 
at Trois Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, 
received, 67; granted, 268. 

certification application by Local 1846 on 
behalf of a unit of deepsea longshoremen at 
Trois Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, 
received, 67; granted, 268. 


Tidewater Shipping Company: 
CMSG 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; 
report, 1287, 1288; settlement, 1288. 


ILWU 
certification application by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed loading 
and unloading coastwise vessels at Van- 
couver, received, 628; granted, 753. 


NAME 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; C.B. report, 
1287, 1288; settlement, 1288. 


Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
1142, 1146. 


C.B. 
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Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company: 
BRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of conductors; representation vote, 493; 
received, 494; granted, 753. 


ORCB 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of conductors; representation vote, 493; 
received, 494. 


Toronto Terminals Railway Company: 
IUOE 
certification application by Local 796 on behalf 


of a unit of stationary engineers and their 
helpers, received, 174; withdrawn, 270. 


Trade Union Membership: 
See Labour Unions—Membership. 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 

annual conference, 90th, 1385. 

Annual Conference of Representatives of 
Unions Catering for Women Workers—28th 
meeting, 739. 

The Future of Women in Industry—one-day 
special information conference held in Lon- 
don, England, by National Women’s Advisory 
Committee of the TUC, 1279. 

too little automation greater fear for British 
worker, 22. 


Tradesmen’s Qualifications: 
See Apprenticeship. 


Training: 
See also Apprenticeship; Vocational Training 
Advisory Council. 


5,000 skilled Canadians move to United States 
annually, 348. 


Canada 


David Bridge appointed Technical Training 
Specialist, Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, 709. 

C. Ross Ford named Chief, Vocational Train- 
ing Branch, Department of Labour, 579. 
Lakehead Vocational Training Welding School 

trains welders for pipeline, 717. 

NES report on employment conditions of 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 713. 

off-the-job training plan included in new con- 
tract between Fisher Flouring Mills Company, 
Seattle, Washington, and AFGM, 842. 

retirement of A. W. Crawford, Director, Voca- 
tional Training Branch, Department of 
Labour, 578. 

shortages of skilled and professional workers 

still exists in some parts of Canada, 343. 


Training—Conc 
Canada—Conc 
Skilled and Professional Manpower in Canada 
1945-65—report prepared by Department of 
Labour for Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, 351. 
some localities report skilled labour shortages, 
475. 
summary of Department of Labour report— 
Vocational Training Program in Canada, 
1252: 
British Columbia 
new vocational training plan announced by 
Department of Education and Department 
of Labour, 842. 
United States 
skilled tradesmen in automobile industry seek 
separation from UAW, 617. 


skilled workers’ petition for union representa- 
tion other than UAW denied by NLRB, 719. 


Trans-Air Limited: 
IAM 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


maintenance and ground personnel, received, 
628, 754; withdrawn, 755; granted, 880. 


Trans Canada Air Limes: 
CALNA 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 630; settlement, 756. 


IAM 
request for review of decision, 66. 


TCA Sales Employees’ Association 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 270; settlement, 270. 


Trans Canada Airlines Sales Employees’ 
Association: 
Trans Canada Air Lines 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 270; settlement, 270. 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ 
Union: 
Kingsway Transport Limited 
dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 1286. 


Smith Transport Limited 
dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 114], 
1286; C.B. appointed, 1399. 


Transport Hull Metropolitain Limitee: 
AASERE 
certification application on behalf of a unit 


of bus operators and garage employees (Divi- 
sion 591), received, 980. 


Transportation: 
See Motor Transportation. 


Truro and District Labour Council: 
establishment, 1349. 
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Unemployment: 
situation in U.S.A. and European countries, 245. 


Canada 

B.C. unions urge action against unemployment, 
714. 

CLC outlines plan to end unemployment, 349. 

CMA president says management acting to 
increase unemployment, 1346. 

delegation of unemployed Ontario and Quebec 
workers submits brief to Cabinet, 712. 

rapid population growth cause of unemploy- 
ment—Minister of Labour, 18. 

views expressed by CCCL, 1367. 


views expressed by Manitoba Federation of 
Labour, 1377. 


views expressed by Ontario Federation of 
Labour, 1370. 
Manitoba 
views expressed by Manitoba Federation of 
Labour, 1346. 
Nova Scotia 


views expressed by UMWA, 252. 


Ontario 
Ontario to pay direct labour costs of works 
programs to aid unemployed, 245. 
Quebec 
men replace machines, unemployed given jobs, 
967. 
United Kingdom 


unemployment, at mid-October, highest since 
BIS 2537 Be 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada 
amendments to Act in 1957, 153. 
viewpoint of B.C. Federation of Labour, 1375. 
viewpoint of CCCL, 1366. 
viewpoint of CLC, 604. 
views of FLC, 29. 
“Monthly Report on Operation of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act” monthly feature. 
United Staies 
U.S. legislation to extend duration of jobless 
benefits, proposed, 342. 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
Unemployment Insurance Act. amended to pro- 
vide for payment of benefit to fishermen, 188. 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: E-Unemployment Insur- 
ance” monthly feature. 








Unemployment Insurance Commission: 


15th annual report on jobless benefits, 22. 


obituary of S. Harry McLaren, former Execu- 
tive Director, 1255. 


Commissioner 
R. J. Tallon’s term extended, 21. 


Umpire—Decisions 
Decisions, CU-B, 1422, 86; 1423, 87; 1443, 
195; 1455, 423; 1464, 424; 1483, 518; 1484, 
S19 nieve) Lalo Oo nL 41 OG, 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee: 
annual report, 1034. 


Unemployment, Seasonal: 
Canada 

appeal to increase winter construction made 
by Harold J. Ball, president, CCA, 711, 1251. 

eight provinces participate in federal Govern- 
ment’s winter work program, 1345. 

federal winter work program reviewed at Farm 
Labour Conference, 31. 

government shares cost of winter work projects, 
1251; 

National Winter Employment Conference, 847. 

plans for winter work urged in letter sent by 
Minister of Labour to business men and 
householders, 17. 

views of CCA, 260. 


Manitoba 
plans to spur winter employment announced at 
special session of Manitoba Legislature, 1251. 


Ontario 
2,350 persons in Ontario given employment 
under provincial Government’s winter unem- 
ployment program, 343. 


Germany 
sample survey by Federal Institution for Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance shows 
that winter unemployment has chain of 
causes, 962. 


Unfair Labour Practices: 
Legal Decisions 

Sask. Court of Appeal confirms principle that, 
in certiorari proceedings, Court cannot sit 
in appeal from Labour Board’s decision, 897. 

Sask. Court of Appeal upholds LRB order to 
company found guilty of unfair labour 
practice to reinstate worker, 1163. 


Union Label: 

See Canadian Labour Congress—Union Label 
Trades Department. 

Union Security: 


union security and the right to work—address 
by Prof. Sylvester Petro at CMA general 
meetings 735: 
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Union Steamships: 
CMSG 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; C.B. report, 
1287, 1288; settlement, 1288. 


NAME 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; C.B. report, 
1287, 1288; settlement, 1288. 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1141. 


United Automobile Workers: 

abolition of moonlighting urged by Canada 
Council of UAW, 1102. 

all U.S. auto firms sign similar pacts with 
UAW, 1260. 

Canadian UAW plans program of public works 
and conference on full employment, 840. 
Ford—UAW agreement may set industry pat- 

tern, 1103. 

Ont. High Court of Justice dismisses company’s 
application to quash award of umpire 
appointed under collective agreement, 186. 

skilled workers’ petition for union representa- 
tion other than UAW denied by U.S. NLRB, 
U9: 

special convention sets 1958 bargaining goals, 
142. 

wages unchanged in new UAW-Kelvinator con- 
tract, 968. 


United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, International 
Union of: 

McCabe Grain Company Limited 


dispute: employees in Seed Plant Division; 
settlement following strike action, 69. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America: 


28th annual convention, 1349. 
UBCJA authorize secession from AFL-CIO, 
1349. 


Construction, Contractors 
dispute with Local 2499: C.O. appointed, 755; 
settlement, 882. 
Hall Limited 


dispute with Local 2499: C.O. appointed, 755; 
settlement, 882. 


Poole Construction Company Limited 


dispute with Local 2499: C.O. appointed, 755; 
settlement, 882. 


United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America: 

IUE to redouble efforts to “demolish” rival UE, 

PeELO). 


United Grain Growers Limited: 
UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


United Mine Workers of America: 


brief submitted to provincial cabinet by District 
2G 2 ae 
27th convention, District 26, 1106, 1257. 


AMF Atomic (Canada) Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 1140; granted, 1396. 


Ceniral Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


certification application by Local 139-J, United 
Construction Workers’ Division of District 
50, on behalf of a unit of building service 
employees at Villeray Terrace project in 
Montreal, received, 174; granted, 268. 


Clarke Steamship Company Limited and 
associated companies 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


Eidorade Mining and Refining Limited 


certification application by Local 13173: 
received, Joa. rejected. ugg. 
dispute with Local 13173: C.O. appointed, 882. 


Gul} Ports Steamship Company Limited 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received G2Sswerantcd sa 75 Je 


Inter Island Steamship Company Limited 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
reecivea, s020, sranted: 755° 


La Compagnie de Navigation Charlevoix- 
Saguenay Limitee 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


La Compagnie de Transport du Bas 
Si. Laurent Limitee 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


La Traverse Riviere-du-Loup St. Simeon 
Limitee 
certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


Magdalen Islands Transportation Company 
Limited 
certification application by District 50, Local 


M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 
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United Mine Workers of America—Conc 

North Pioneer Steamship Company Limited 

certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 

Terra Nova Steamship Company Limited 

certification application by District 50, Local 


M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


United Nations: 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, V.C., former Minister 
of Labour, appointed resident officer at 
Baghdad, Iraq, 145. 

special fund for technical assistance to under- 
developed countries created by U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1255. 


United Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women: 

Canadian representative, Mrs. Harry S. Quart, 
MBE, accompanied by Miss Marion Royce, 
Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, at convention in Geneva, 246. 


United Packinghouse Workers of America: 


guaranteed work year won by sugar industry 
workers (UPWA), 581. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 
dispute with Local 326: C.O. appointed, 755; 
C.B. appointed, 1141; C.B. fully constituted, 
1142; C.B. report, 1400, 1405. 


United Rubber Workers: 
Canada 
Local accepts 3-year supplementary s.u.b. plan 


of Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada Limited, 144. 


United States 


GM and URW income security plan under 
terms of new contract, 964. 


United States Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in Labour or Manage- 
ment Field: 

U.S. rackets committee issues interim report, 
476. 


United Steel Corporation Limited: 

Ont. High Court upholds jurisdiction of board 
of arbitration to entertain grievances sub- 
mitted by the union, 642. 


United Steelworkers of America: 

better wages and fringe benefits sought at policy 
conferences held in Winnipeg, 580. 

biennial convention, 9th, 1104. 

R. J. Lamoureux appointed national safety and 
health representative in Canada, 583. 





United Steelworkers of America—Conc 


national policy conference in Winnipeg, 477. 
to represent employees on canal system of 


St. Lawrence Seaway, formerly member of 
USWA, 1350. 


Can-Met Explorations Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at Quirke Lake, Ont., received, 
174; rejected, 387; reasons for judgment, 389. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees (Gun Ammunition 
Division, Lindsay, Ont.), received, 628; with- 
drawn, 882. 


Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees, received, 980; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 1396; rejected, 1398. 


Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at its property in Township 149; 
District of Algoma, received, 67; representa- 
tion vote ordered, 269; granted, 387; rejected, 
387% 


Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees on company’s property in the 
District of Algoma, Ont., granted, 172. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, rejected, 173. 
representation vote ordered in dispute between 
company and unit of employees (IUMMSW 
and USWA), 65. 


Universities and Colleges: 
Canada 


long-range outlook good for university grad- 
uates, 1346. 


Quebec 
Que. Federation of Labour seeks unconditional 


financial assistance for provincial universities, 
4S. 


University of Toronto: 

Round Table on Man and Industry—third of a 
series of conferences arranged by School of 
Social Work of University of Toronto, 1102. 


Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company Limited: 
NAME 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142; settlement, 1288. 
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Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company Limited—Conc 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 
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Vacations: 
Collective Labour Agreements 
Australia 


Code provides 13 weeks’ leave after 20 years’ 
service for employees in agreement reached 
between representatives of employers’ organ- 
izations and Australian Confederation of 


Trade Unions, 963. 
United States 


longer paid vacations indicated in study on 
paid vacations in major union contracts, 


1350, 
Laws and Regulations 

Alberta 
Labour Act. regulations, 190, 514. 

Canada 
changes in 1958 in annual vacation legislation, 
ee, Vacations Act. regulations, 1159, 1409. 
federal Annual Vacations Act proclaimed, 837. 

New Brunswick 

Vacation Pay Act. regulations extended, 1159. 


Nova Scotia 
Vacation Pay Act. regulations, 1159. 


Saskatchewan 
Annual Holidays Act. amended, 582, 1159. 


Valley Camp Coal Company of Canada 
Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited: 
IWA 
certification application by Local 1-71 on behalf 
of a unit of employees engaged in boom- 
ing and rafting, received, 1285; withdrawn, 
1286:7received,. 1399. 


Venezuela: 
rejoins ILO, 384. 


Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring Company 
Limited: 
ILWU 
dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 
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Vocational Education: 
See also Vocational Training Advisory Council. 


Canada 

summary of Department of Labour report— 
Vocational Training Program in Canada, 
1252. 

trades teacher training course sponsored by 
CVT branch of federal Department; of 
Labour, 343. 

vocational training for older married women 
re-entering the labour force, 1355. 


Belgium 
vocational guidance provided by law, 1252. 


British Columbia 
increased provision for vocational education 
forecast in Throne Speech 143. 
new vocational training plan announced by 
Department of Education and Department 
of Labour, 842. 


Vocational Rehabilitation: 

International Northern Great Plains Confer- 
ence on Rehabilitation, 1135. 

demonstration of U.S. rehabilitation techniques 
at 42nd International Labour Conference, 
74S, 

Canada 

eight provincial reports on rehabilitation cases, 
862. 

F. S. Hatcher of Vancouver, appointed to staff 
of Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, 
Department of Labour, 709. 

health services and rehabilitation, 58. 

Operation Reliance Inc., 263. 

NES placement officers given 
course, 1348. 

nine provinces use Schedule “R” under the 
Canadian Vocational Training Act, 168. 

Second Atlantic Region Workshop on Reha- 
bilitation of Disabled Persons, 1392. 

seminar on rehabilitation of disabled in Asia 
and Far East, 489. 

Successful Rehabilitation—series of articles 
based on files of NES: 54, 166, 261, 378, 
487, 616, 744, 860, 974, 1134, 1277, 1391. 


New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. provision, 766. 


Newfoundland 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. provision, 756. 


counselling 


Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board Hospital and 
Rehabilitation Centre moves to new build- 
ings in Downsview, 715. 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Bill, 380. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation—Conc 
United States 


group urges expansion of training programs for 
disabled, 1278. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 
26th meeting, 346. 
27th meeting, 1354. 


W 


Wage Adjustments: 
Collective Labour Agreements 
Ontario 
drop escalator clause in new brewery contract, 
11 Od- 
United States 
four million workers to get deferred raises in 
1958 by long-term contracts, 23. 


Wage Payment Systems: 
Canada 
prevailing rate problem “difficult” says Gordon 
Cushing, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, 966. 
United Kingdom 
one worker in three paid by results, 964. 


Wage Rates: 


Manufacturing Industries 
marked rise in wages in manufacturing since 
1945, 840. 
wage rates for labourers in manufacturing, 
October, 1957, 726. 
Textile Industry 
wage index rose 4.7 per cent in year, 1260. 


Wages and Salaries: 


ILO adopts Convention on Wages, Hours of 
Work and Manning, 623. 


Canada 
rate boost averts strike by railroad unions, 1350. 
views expressed at CLC convention, 602. 
wage—price—profit probe urged by Executive 
Council. (CLC), 580: 
United States 
views expressed at AFL-CIO convention, 49. 
Wage increases in New York state averaged 
ii cents mm. 195727839: 
Collective Labour Agreements 
United States 
wage settlements, 963. 


Labour Disputes 
wage dispute between Canadian railways and 
13 unions of non-operating employees: 
appointment of Hon. C. P. McTague, Q.C., 
chairman, C.B., 17; withdrawal, 140; appoint- 
ment of Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson as 
G@-Be chairman, 245, 


Wages and Salaries—Conc 
Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 


Semi-monthly payment of Wages Act. extended, 
HEA 


Office Workers 
salaries at record level in 1957—survey of 
National Office Management Association, 23. 


Statistics 
“Labour Statistics: C-Employment, Hours and 
Earnings” monthly feature. 


Steel Industry 
views expressed by USWA at national policy 
conference in Winnipeg, 477. 


Welfare: 
See Employee Welfare. 


West Indies Wharf (United Keno Hill Mines 
Limited and Cassiar Asbestos Corporation 
Limited): 

ILWU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 495. 


Western Ontario Broadcasting Company 
Limited: 
NABET 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
Film Editing Department employees (Station 
CKREW-FYV.),? recetved,.1399: 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1286. 


Western Stevedoring Company Limited: 
ILWU 
dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 


Western Union Telegraph Company: 
ACA 
dispute: employees in Cable Division: C.B. 
appointed, 271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; 
C.B. report, 883, 889; settlement, 982. 


Westward Shipping Limited: 
CMSG 
dispute: employees on MV Britamerican: C.B. 
fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 496, 499. 
dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard: C.B. fully consti- 
tuted, 68; C.B. report, 496, 499. 


NAME 
dispute: employees on MV Britamerican: C.B. 
fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 496, 499. 
dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard: C.B. fully consti- 
tuted, 68; C.B. report, 496, 499. 


SIU 
dispute: employees on MV Britamerican: C.B. 


appointed, 68; fully constituted, 175; C.B. 
report: 756," 763. 
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Westward Shipping Limited—Conc 
S1U—Conc 


dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard: C.B. report, 69. 


Wheeler Air Lines Limited: 


UAW 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance employees, St. Jovite, Que., 
received, 1139; withdrawn, 1141. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance employees, received, 1140; 
granted, 1396; representation vote, 1397. 
Wheeler Airlines Limited Employees’ 

Association 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees at St. Jovite, 
Montreal, Val d’Or, Quebec, Frobisher Bay, 
Site 41, Great Whale, Fox, N.W.T., and 
Goose Bay, Labrador, received, 1285; 
rejected, 1398. 


Wheeler Airlines Limited Employees’ 
Association: 
Wheeler Airlines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance employees at St. Jovite, Mont- 
real, Val d’Or, Quebec, Frobisher Bay, Site 
41, Great Whale, Fox, N.W.T., and Goose 
Bay, Labrador, received, 1285; rejected, 1398. 


White-Collar Workers: 
See Labour Movement; Office Workers. 


Widows’ Pensions: 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amended, 765. 
New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amended, 765. 
Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amended, 765. 
Prince Edward Island 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amended, 766. 


Winter Employment: 
See Unemployment, Seasonal. 


Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Limited: 
ILWU 


dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 


Women in Industry: 

See also Canadian Federation of University 
Women; National Council of Women. 

Canadian woman, Mrs. Betty Whittaker, elected 
6th Vice-President, IBB, 1393. 


Women in Industry—Conc 

Canadian representative, Mrs. Harry S. Quart, 
MBE, accompanied by Miss Marion Royce, 
Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, at convention in Geneva, 246. 

meeting of 12th Session, U.N. Commission on 
the Status of Women, 264. 

The Future of Women in Industry—one-day 
special information conference held in 
London, England, by National Women’s 
Advisory Committee of the TUC, 1279. 

Women’s Exhibition in Switzerland, 1393. 


Canada 

Canadian Conference on Nursing, 169. 

change in women’s employment situation, July 
1957 to July 1958, 1136. 

Married Women Working for Pay in Eight 
Canadian Cities, 148. 

psychiatric nursing, 490. 

To the Older Worker—booklet issued by Uni- 
versity Women’s Club, Vancouver, B.C., to 
help older women wanting to work, 719. 

training for girls and women at the Ryerson 
Institute of Technology, 17. 

vocational training for older married women 
re-entering the labour force, 1355. 

women’s work in Newfoundland, 59. 

“With the Women’s Bureau”—monthly feature. 


Great Britain 
Annual Conference of Representatives of TUC 
Unions Catering for Women Workers—28th 
meeting, 739. 


United States 
“Womanpower Revolution”, 264. 


Workers’ Education: 
See Labour Education. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada 
Civil Service accident claims received by Gov- 
ernment Employees Compensation Branch 
rise in January 1958, 253. 
views expressed at CLC convention, 605. 


British Columbia 
views of Federation of Labour, 20. 


Ontario 
incidence of silicosis in mines reduced, 141. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board Hospital and 
Rehabilitation Centre moves to new build- 
ings in Downsview, 715. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
changes in 1958 in Canadian laws, 765. 
British Columbia 


Workmen’s Compensation Act. regulations, 413, 
516. 


INDEX 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Con 
Laws and Regulations—Conc 
Manitoba 


Workmen’s Compensation Act. amendments, 
Soe 1003 
New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amendments, 
#06, 7672 
Newfoundland 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amendments, 
766. 
Northwest Territories 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amendments, 
TOE 


Nova Scotia 

Workmen’s Compensation Act. revised regula- 

tion, 766. 

Ontario 

Workmen’s Compensation Act. amendments, 

83, 344, 766. 

Prince Edward Island 

Workmen’s Compensation Act. provision, 766. 


Saskatchewan 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amended, 766. 


Yukon 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amended, 767. 


Legal Decisions 
B.C. Supreme Court, holding persons were not 
“workmen” under Act, quashes assessment 
levied by compensation Board, 184. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Conc 
Legal Decisions—Conc 


Sask. Court of Appeal rules that mistaken 
medical opinion does not invalidate a release 
from claims for compensation, 72. 


Y 


Yellowknife Transportation Company Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; C.B. appointed, 
271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; C.B. report, 
496; settlement, 982. 


F. M. Yorke and Son Limited: 
ILWU 


dispute with Local 509: C.B. appointed, 638; 
settlement, 392. 


Youth: 
France 


studies on problems related to work places 
and placement of young people conducted by 
Department of Labour and Social Welfare, 
842. 


Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation: 
IUMMSW 


dispute with Local 564: C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 270. 
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CURRENT RNooay apse 
manpower and labour relations 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


EMPLOYMENT in mid-December was estimated to be 5,580,000, about 
118,000 lower than in the previous month and 25,000 higher than a year earlier. 
The decline in employment during the month was greater than in the past 
several years. Non-residential construction work fell sharply, an unusually 
small pulp-cutting program neared completion, and layoffs in the automobile 
and associated industries continued intermittently. Some offsetting gains 
occurred in the mining and service industries. 


The labour force also declined during the month, by about the same 
amount as during the same month a year earlier. The increase in the labour 
force over the year was maintained at 225,000, or 3.9 per cent; this was about 
twice the average annual increase in the preceding five years. 


The number of persons seeking work rose to 6.5 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 3.2 per cent in December 1956, 3.6 per cent in 1955 and 
4.6 per cent in 1954. The ratio was higher than the national average in the 
Atlantic, Quebec and Pacific regions, and lower in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Output 


The year-end employment figures partially reflected a slowdown in 
economic activity that has been evident since the beginning of 1957. Current 
indications are that the volume of output for the year will be about the same 
as in 1956. This represents a substantial change from the gains of 7 and 9 
per cent that occurred in the two preceding years. 


Although the reasons behind the change from rapid expansion to stability 
are not entirely clear, a number of contributing factors stand out. Among 
these are a decline in housing in the early part of 1957 and a slowdown in 
the rate of industrial expansion and resource development in the latter half; 
reduced world demand for the products of some export industries; a reduction 
in the rate of inventory accumulation; and a decline in the sales of auto- 
mobiles. Offsetting strengths during the year have been the continued growth 
of consumer expenditures, particularly on non-durable goods and services; 
the steady rise in government spending; and a renewed upswing in housing 
in the second half of the year. 
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With Jobs: 


Total consumer expenditures for the 
first three quarters of 1957 were 6 per 
cent higher than in the same period in 
1956. After allowing for price changes, 
however, the gain is only 2 per cent, one 
of the smallest in the postwar period. 
Expenditures on consumer durable goods 
were down by 5 per cent, in real terms, 
largely because of smaller purchases of 
automobiles. This decline was more than 
offset by an increase in consumer outlays 
on non-durable goods and services. 

Expenditures on residential con- 
struction in the first nine months were 10 
per cent lower than in the previous year. 
A recent upturn in housing activity, 
stemming from new mortgage money 
which has been made available by the 
Government, is almost certain to make 
this gap smaller by the end of the year. 


Agricultere In the larger urban centres, the number 
700,000 of housing starts in the last quarter of 
a 1957 was 50 per cent greater than a year 
earlier. For the country as a whole, total 
starts for the year are expected to be less 
than 5 per cent lower than last year. 





The boom in non-residential construction, which began early in 1955, 
was maintained through most of 1957. In the first nine months, expenditures 
on non-residential building were 21 per cent higher than in the same period 
in 1956 and, despite the decline in housing, employment in the construction 
industry reached a new high of 520,000, about 8 per cent above the year-earlier 
figure. There were, however, some signs of slackening in the second half of 
the year. Many projects neared completion; some already under way were 
delayed because of poor market conditions, and relatively few large new 
projects were begun. In the second half of the year, construction contracts 
awarded for industrial and engineering work reached only about half the 
total of a year earlier. There have been no signs of slackening in highway 
or institutional building; many areas report that this type of construction 
may even be higher in 1958 than in 1957. 

The slackening in industrial building was accompanied by a decreasing 
rate of expenditures on new machinery and equipment. Total outlays in 
the first nine months were 5 per cent higher in 1957 than in 1956. In the 
third quarter, however, total outlays, seasonally adjusted, were down 11 per 
cent from the first quarter. This decline had a direct effect on employment 
in machinery manufacturing and was partially responsible for lower levels of 
employment and production in the primary iron and steel industry. 

Reductions in inventory investment have perhaps had a greater restrain- 
ing influence. Throughout the year stocks were building up at a progressively 
slower rate and this, of course, has meant reduced production. Inventory 
accumulation dropped from $939 million in 1956 to $16 million in the 


2 


third quarter of 1957 (seasonally adjusted at annual rates). The effect 
of this slowdown was most pronounced in manufacturing, particularly in the 
wood products, electrical apparatus, transportation equipment and pulp and 
paper industries. 


Motor vehicle production, which is traditionally irregular, fluctuated even 
more than usual during 1957. The shutdown for retooling began early in 
August and continued for a longer period than usual. After the introduction of 
new models, short-term shutdowns were frequent. Passenger car sales in 
October were 19 per cent lower than a year earlier, and did not improve in the 
last two months of the year. Intermittent layoffs continued into January. 
However, some increase in sales was reported by the industry and expectations 
were that production would increase in coming months. 


Employment 


For more than half of 1957 employment continued to rise in spite of the 
levelling-off in output, and only in the last quarter was there any appreciable 
downward trend. In October, non-agricultural employment was 3 per cent 
above the year-earlier figure; in December it was still higher than a year 
earlier although the margin was the smallest in almost three years. 

One of the reasons for the earlier divergence of production and employ- 
ment trends is the reluctance of employers to release experienced workers. 
Many manufacturers, when faced with production cutbacks of uncertain 
duration, prefer to reduce hours of work until the outlook becomes clearer. 
This type of adjustment has been fairly extensive. In December the number 
of workers on short-time or laid off temporarily was 103,000, compared with 
fewer than 60,000 a year earlier. The work-week in manufacturing averaged 
40.3 hours in November, down from 41.6 hours a year earher; among other 
main industry groups only mining showed a longer work-week than a year ago. 


EMPLOYMENT AND OUTPUT 
1953) 1957 


ioe 29,796,000,000 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT * $31,028,000,000 GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT * a — Rs : a 3 
at market prices = excluding accrued net income 
of farm operators _ 





























4,879,000 





5,675,000 


$25,732,000,000 














PERSONS WITH JOBS ** PERSONS WITH JOBS ** 


all industries Te a non-agriculture 








5,254,000 


1 2 3 
1955 


*Seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 
**Seasonally adjusted. 
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A change in industrial distribution 
during the year has also contributed to 
the differing trends in employment and 
production. In general, the shift has 
been from goods-producing industries, in 
which output per man is relatively high, 
to industries with lower productivity. In 
the first half of the year the sharpest 
reductions took place in the manufacture 
of wood products, motor vehicles, elec- 
trical appliances and, owing to the strike 
of aluminum workers at Arvida, non- 
ferrous metal products. The most nota- 
ble gains, on the other hand, occurred 
in the distribution and service industries. 
By the end of the year these accounted 
for 58 per cent of all non-agricultural 
employment, one percentage point higher 
than a year earlier. 


Substantial Moderate i : Layoffs became more extensive dur- 
Sous Series | ing the last quarter of the year, causing 
{| a moderate downturn in total employ- 

Balance Shortage [sea e + 
| ment. Forestry was one of the main 





contributing industries. Normally em- 
ployment in this industry increases by 
50,000 or more in the second half of the 
year. This year, however, the seasonal pattern was entirely upset because 
of a sharp reduction in pulp-cutting programs in eastern Canada. ‘Total 
forestry employment in December was etsimated at only 104,000, compared 
with 158,000 a year earlier. 


Construction contributed substantially to the decline in total employment 
only during December; slackening was most evident in the non-residential 
part of the industry. Total construction employment, which showed a gain 
of more than 5 per cent over a year earlier through most of 1957, fell to 
about the same level at the end of the year. 


The steady expansion of the service industries and the more stable 
goods-producing industries, has offset these declines to a considerable extent. 
With the settlement of the strike of aluminum workers in September, employ- 
ment in non-ferrous metal products returned to normal. The shipbuilding, 
food and beverages, and chemicals industries continued to expand steadily. 
Mining employment was maintained in spite of the unfavourable market 
demand for copper, lead and zinc. The resulting employment losses were offset 
by the expanding production of uranium. 


Current Labour Statistics 












































(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1958) 
Percentage Change 
Tet From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
dptaltcivilian labour force (apes) e. 24 4c: Dec. 14 5,966,000 | — 0.4 + 3.9 
ota Upersong with ioscan es ese eh Dec, 14 5,580,000 | — 2.1 + 0.5 
At work 35 hours or more...... “A Dec. 14 4,887,000 +11.2 — 3.4 
At work lessithando DOUTSie ee. eee. . UO Dec. 14 537, 000 —52.3* + 44.0 
With jobs but not at work......... Dec. 14 156, 000 —13.3 + 28.9 
With jobs but omshort time. © v7}. Dec. 14 60, 000 +15.4 +106 .9 
With jobs but laid off full week..... Dec. 14 29, 000 +45 .0 + 31.8 
Persons without jobs and seeking work..... Dec. 14 386, 060 +32.2 +107.5 
Persons with jobs in agriculture.............} Dec. 14 662, 000 — 4.5 a Ded 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..........| Dec. 14 4,918, 000 — 1.7 + 0.9 
‘Lota paid, workersmans: LAY. tgio cores: Dec. 14 4,471,000 — 1.6 + 0.3 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
WAT ANbIG + panini creates sith as Apa «24 oye, Dec. 12 75,400 | +89.4 + 74.5 
LUC OCC Et ata Rare Thea Shoe kon fa Dec. 12 170, 900 +73 .2 + 89.3 
Ontarion ee eee eae eed ek arta Dec. 12 170, 500 +47.1 + 85.1 
Jean etOK se col, oe Oe he reer A Dec. 12 76, 700 +65.3 + 72.7 
jPACore Wy Sar! Sein Oe ate eee ee Dec. 12 77, 200 +50.8 + 73.9 
LO tel ee ler egiOlise whe. vancen sccrsce cep ceed Dee. 12 570, 700 +62.1 + 81.5 
Claimants for ea otk Insurance 
benefit. . oe Dec. 1 4038, 273 +50.5 + 87.2 
Amount of eneat “eastern Baas November]! $18,989,040 +16.3 +104.7 
Industrial employment (1949 =100)..........} Nov. 1 12503 — 1.3 — 0.7 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)......| Nov. 1 11622 — 1.7 — 2.0 
Pirinry LOT COUN Eaae om ee hy Be cba tes. SAL: Ist 9 mos. 244, 266 oe +122.0 (c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
No. of days lost.. ee en, Natt ee BOL) , December 152,935 — + 34.8 (c) 
No. of workers Rivolved As Seed Reem ae are ie te RO December Gage _ — 3.4 (ec) 
INO Olestrmilces*s aarp aae eee ae Oo. hye December 18 — + 7.7 (c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... Nov. 1 $68 .81 — 0.1 + 3.9 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).. pate NOV. 4 sb $1.60 — 0.6 + 3.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfe. ) ay. Nov. 1 40.6 — 0.3 — 24 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).. Nov. 1 $64.76 — 0.9 + 0.6 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)... Dec. 1 123.1 — 0.2 + 2.2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. 1949 = 100). Nove 126.0 | — 0.7 — 1.8 
Totallabour incOme ss). .....+<ese-s $000, 000. October 1,342 — 0.2 + 5.4 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100)................} October 289.9 — 0.8 — 3.6 
MEATUS COUTIN Gee Ertl oe eee es ake lees eo October 282.7 = 11 — 4.9 
PIA LEG meee fs deca ccrs co fscdeee es October 328 .0 + 2.1 — 9.1 
EN ODS IUNA GRE Maso nal oc ce acs slaw October 253.8 — 3.5 — 1.0 








(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 


publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


See also inside back cover, October 1957 Labour Gazette. 
(b) See inside back cover, October 1957 Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 


previous year. 
* Remembrance Day holiday fell in survey week. 


Labour-Management Relations 


WITH a large number of agreements in basic Canadian industries scheduled 
to expire in 1958, the year ahead will be marked by renegotiation of many 
agreements that have been pace-setters in the past. Such bargaining was at 
a minimum in 1957, the result of widespread signing of two-year contracts 
in 1956. Also foreshadowing a more active bargaining year in 1958 compared 
with 1957 is the fact that a significant proportion of the important contracts 
actually bargained last year expire in 1958. 


New Issues—A review of 1957 bargaining shows that the year did not 
bring any large-scale innovations of issues for negotiation. Two years ago, 
supplemental unemployment benefits were discussed and adopted for the 
first time in some sections of Canadian industry. Last year, as shown by 
statistics included in the December 1957 Lasour GazetTrs (p. 1410), such 
plans, or, as an alternative, severance pay plans, were introduced in a few 
more settlements, including those of the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Arvida, Que., and of International Harvester, Hamilton. The plans are not, 
however, commonplace in collective agreements. An examination of 730 
agreements currently in force showed SUB plans in 24, covering 57,600 
workers, and severance pay plans in 41, covering 30,700 workers. 


Other items that have increasingly been the subject of bargaining over 
the past year are a fourth week of vacation after 25 years’ service, shorter 
service requirements for lesser vacation periods, and revisions of insurance 
and health benefit plans. 


Bargained Wage Changes—Wage changes were the central part of 
settlements in 1957. Table I shows the increases included in 375 of the 
agreements bargained in 1957. The increases recorded here are those 
paid in the first year of the contract and consequently do not represent the 
total increase in the many agreements providing increases in subsequent years. 
It will be seen that the patterns of wage increases noted in the first half 
of the year (L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1347) held for the year as a whole. Changes 
of 5 to 15 cents an hour predominated and few agreements were signed with- 
out a wage increase. 


TABLE 1—WAGE CHANGES IN FIRST YEAR OF CONTRACTS BARGAINED 


IN 1957 

Amounts in Employees 
Cents per Agreements Affected 
Hour Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
IN ODINCTOCASE 9). ie aa test cee ene eee 19 5 6,658 2 
05 SOE... eae. ee oe eh eee i a 4 7,305 3 
Ss QUO > Winn. antiga ache aeons. SR eae ene 140 38 112,376 40 
O14) teehee bo OL, a0, eee ae 107 29 90,561 32 
SSeS Sh COR An Ce Cee) ROR a ee De 52 14 36,554 13 
A DI eins he AER Gh SEP ce, epee 24 6 12,581 5 
PORAOCRO VET: 1) Aee te tks Mee sinc: hen eee 16 4 13,281 5 
Dotty DE a, ees ie, ae a2 OP 379 100 279,316 100 


Strikes—Despite the absence of bargaining in many areas during 1957, 
there was an increase in time loss from strikes. Preliminary estimates show 
a loss of more than 1,607,000 working days. This represented a 30-per-cent 
increase over the year before but was smaller than the time loss in 1955. 
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Much of the time loss is accounted for by a few lengthy strikes. The stoppage 
by workers of the Aluminum Company of Canada at Arvida alone accounted 
for more than one quarter of the year’s time loss. Four other lengthy strikes 
accounted for another 25 per cent of the total. Of the latter group, only the 
strike of the British Columbia pulp and paper workers, which accounted for 
7 per cent of the 1957 time loss, carried over into 1958. 


Income Advances—lIndustrial relations developments played their part 
in the income advances made by Canadian workers in 1957. During the first 
10 months of the year, labour income rose 8.3 per cent higher than in the 
same period the year before. Weekly and hourly average earnings increased 
by 4 to 5 per cent. For the worker, however, the 3-per-cent increase in prices 
as measured by the consumer price index took up much of the wage increase. 
In manufacturing, for example, real weekly earnings were 0.3 per cent less 
than 12 months earlier. 


Outlook for 1958—By the end of 1957, most of the year’s important 
negotiations had been settled. Two important negotiations that carried into 
1958 involve 5,400 pulp and paper workers in British Columbia, still on strike, 
and 128,000 non-operating railway workers, whose dispute is now in con- 
ciliation. Even in the category of contracts covering 1,000 or more workers, 
bargaining beyond the two cases mentioned extend into 1958 for fewer than 
60,000 workers. 

Additional important bargaining this year will, however, emerge from 
last year’s negotiations. While the pattern of the past two years in signing 
contracts for more than one year’s duration was continued, many of the 
larger agreements were for one year only. In the contracts covering 1,000 
workers or more, the proportion of longer-term to one-year agreements was 
almost two to one but the workers covered were almost equally divided between 
the two groups. 

Unusually large numbers of agreements are due to expire in 1958, par- 
ticularly in the first four months of the year. Before the end of April, expiry 
dates will be reached in such basic Canadian industries as steel, meat packing 
and electrical products. Based on the expiry dates of current agreements, 1t 
is estimated that at least 475,000 workers—almost one worker out of every 
three under agreement in Canada—will bargain in the period. They will 
bargain over the terms of more than 1,400 agreements. But more than 300,000 
of these workers will be bargaining in groups of 1,000 or more. 

This large-scale bargaining comes at a time of uncertainty as to the 
future level of Canada’s economic activity, in the short-run at least. This 
is particularly true in the primary and durable goods industries, where a 
large part of bargaining in the first four months of the year is likely to occur. 
Such conditions give rise to a significant contrast in the economic climate in 
which bargaining will take place and that in which the agreements now 
expiring were bargained, since forecasts of continued economic expansion 
played an important role in settlements during recent years. 

The number of agreements expiring will decrease after the first quarter 
of the year, but some important industrial areas will be bargaining agreements. 
For example, agreements with each of Canada’s three large automobile manu- 
facturers will expire in August, at about the same time renegotiation dates 
will be reached in the coal fields of the East and West and in the logging 
industry of British Columbia. 


BARGAINING CALENDAR—1958 


Industry 


FIRST QUARTER 
Gold: Mininol taste. tle 


Mes tpack ing sairsis7- a: tests: 
Rubber eee ceria eee 
Basie steclaares) ere 


Concurucolo ne eee teeta 


SECOND QUARTER 
Logging and Sawmilling...... 


Mining and Smelting......... 


Fish Packines. ...0 4% £22 tee eee 
Textiles ean." fe 4 A Ah ees eee 


Blectrcal Productss seis 
Constructions eee Eee 
Riagtl Way sia catenmieecte ss talk 


puckin creer eee se 


THIRD QUARTER 
leogoing incl denies ocho: 


Coal Mining: “5 sae ce 
ORCS Sas) cde Reed co ae 


(Aircralte tea eee. ee tee 


Farm Implements............ 


SU Chine ae eh eee 


FouRTH QUARTER 
Goal Mining heey Ae 


ODACCORM Aa cak: peta fe 
Thiel ai teagan ere ea 
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(Based on expiry dates of contracts) 


Union Employer 

Steelworkers: iic.. ean eae McIntyre Porcupine Mines, 
Schumacher 

Packing house Workers........... Canada Packers, Burns, Swifts, 
across Canada 

iRipilonoevere WGI eS wn cc pa boob obs Firestone, Hamilton; Goodyear, 
Toronto; Dominion, Kitchener 

Steelworkers 250. wee cee Steel Company of Canada, 
Hamilton 

Various craft unions.............. Ontario Hydro (St. Lawrence 


Power Project); Contractors in 
Edmonton and Vancouver. 


14 unions in non-operating trades. Across Canada 


Locomotive Firemen............ Across Canada 

Téeamstersis)... cuss unetecn eee re Dairies in Toronto and Vancouver 
Public Service Employees....... City of Winnipeg 

Wood workers vice. cee oe British Columbia (coast) 
Various independent unions....... Newfoundland 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers.. Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing, Trail; International Nickel, 


Sudbury 
United’ishermeniae. cose ee British Columbia fish packers 
Syndicates (CGC). ches «wana Dominion Textile at three loca- 


tions in Quebec 
Paper Makers; Pulp, Sulphite and 


Paper Mill Workers sass ee Ontario and Quebec newsprint, 
kraft and fine paper manufac- 
turers 

United Electrical Workers (UE). Canadian Westinghouse, 

: Hamilton 

Various crafthimions. +) 401. oe Contractors in Toronto and 
Halifax 

Locomotive Engineers........... Across Canada 

Raittroad ‘Trainmeny. 4.0) eee Across Canada 

‘Teamstersatecte 20 ooo eee Truckers in Ontario 

Carpenters: «beth. Uc seeped Northwestern Ontario 

United Mine Workers. 4 cuctos oc. Western Canada 

United Textile Workers.......... Dominion Textile, Montreal; 
Montreal Cottons, Valley field 

Textile Workers Union........... Canadian Cottons, Cornwall and 
Hamilton 

Steelworkers... sarceue eee eee Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie 

Auto: Workers. (=... . eae Ford, Chrysler and General 
Motors 

Machinistsie-.% 22.2. Aas. Canadair, Montreal 

Auto: Workerses 2t75.. Aee Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Toronto, 
Brantford and Woodstock 

Marine Workers Federation...... Halifax Shipyards 

Syndicatest(CCCL) Nin. eae Canadian Vickers, Montreal; 


Davie, Lauzon; Marine Indus- 
tries, Sorel 


United Mine Workers............ Nova Scotia 
TobaccosWorkers:..42- ae Imperial Tobacco, Montreal 
Teaimetets::): acheter eee Truckers, Montreal district. 


Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTI 


EMPLOYMENT continued to decline 
in the Atlantic region during December, | 
though at a slower rate than in the ew 
previous month. At December 14, per- | 
sons with jobs were estimated at 506,000, 
some 14,000 fewer than a month earlier 
but 14,000 more than a year before. The 
drop in employment was only about | 

half as large as in the same period in | PO a pl —_ | Nove Arlettere 
1956, mainly because forestry activities, | en ; 
which usually decline at this time, had 
already been sharply curtailed. The 
increase in employment from a year 
earlier occurred entirely in agriculture mes 
because farm workers, with fewer jobs | ae 
available elsewhere, did not leave farm | 
work. Employment contractions during 
the month were mainly seasonal; con- 
struction, fishing and transportation accounted for the heaviest layoffs. 
Temporary layoffs also occurred in a number of manufacturing plants owing 
to reduced demands for heating equipment and iron and steel products. 

The most recent industrial employment figures available show moderate 
to substantial year-to-year reductions in most of the main industries. Forestry 
activities were markedly lower and little improvement was expected for the 
remainder of the winter because of heavy inventories of pulpwood and an 
unfavourable lumber market. Construction employment also remained well 
below that of a year earlier; few large projects were undertaken in 1957. 
Transportation employment was unusually slack throughout the year as a 
result of a sharp drop in freight shipments. Some increase in activity was 
reported in this industry during the month, however, as grain shipments began 
at the Halifax and Saint John ports. 

Manufacturing continued to show considerably more strength than the 
primary industries although here, too, employment was slightly lower than 
a year earlier. Production and employment were maintained at shghtly higher 
levels than in 1956 in food and beverages, shipbuilding and iron and steel 
products plants. These gains were more than offset, however, by year-to-year 
declines in pulp and paper mills. 

Increases in unemployment during the month were widespread and resulted 
in the reclassification of 13 of the 21 areas in the region into categories of 
greater labour supply. At January 1 the area classification was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 18 (12); in moderate 
surplus, 3 (8); in balance, 0 (1). 
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Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment increased 
more than usual during the month as a result of a general slackening in 
activity throughout the area. The fishing industry was hampered by bad 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JANUARY 1, 1958 






































APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
EDMONTON <— Calgary 
HAMILTON << OTLAWA- HULL ~<— 
MONTREAL <— TORONTO << 
METROPOLITAN AREAS QUEBEC-LEVIS <— 
(labour force 75,000 or more) St. John’s 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 
Windsor 
WINNIPEG <— 
CORNER BROOK <— Brantford Kingston 
CORNWALL <— Guelph 
FARNHAM-GRANBY < HALIFAX See 
FT.WILLIAM- | KITCHENER <= 
Pl. ARTHUR ~<— London 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL?AREAS Joliette Oshawa 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Lac St. Jean Peterborough 
per cent or more in non-agricul- NEW GLASGOW <— Saint John 
tural activity) NIAGARA Sarnia 
PENINSULA <-— SUDBURY < 
Moncton Sydney 
Rouyn Val d’Or Timmins-Kirkland 
Shawinigan Lake 
SHERBROOKE << Victoria 
TROIS RIVIERES <—} 
CHARLOTTETOWN < BARRIE <G== 
CHATHAM <— BRANDON <— 
NORTH LETHBRIDGE << 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL BATTLEFORD <— MOOSE-JAW <— 
AREAS PRINCE ALBERT <— Red Deer 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 per RIVIERE DU LOUP<— REGINA <— 
cent or more in agriculture) THETFORD- SASKATOON < 
MEGANTIC- 
ST. GEORGES <— 
YORKTON < 
Bathurst BELLEVILLE- 
BEAUHARNOIS ~<— TRENTON <— 
BRACEBRIDGE <— BRAMPTON < 
BRIDGEWATER <— DRUMHELLER <— 
Campbellton Galt 
Central Vancouver GODERICH <— 
Island LINDSAY <— 
CHILLIWACK <— LISTOWEL <— 
CRANBROOK on Medicine Hat 
DAUPHIN <— Pembroke 
DAWSON CREEK <— ST. JEAN <— 
DRUMMONDVILLE < ST. THOMAS <— 
EDMUNDSTON <— Sault Ste. Marie 
FREDERICTON <— Simcoe 
Gaspé STRATFORD <— 
GRAND FALLS < SWIFT CURRENT <— 
KAMLOOPS <— WALKERTON <— 
KENTVILLE ee 
LACHUTE- WEYBURN 
MINOR AREAS STE. THERESE <— Woodstock-Ingersoll 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) MONTMAGNY << 
Newcastle 
NORTH BAY oo 
Okanagan Valley 
OWEN SOUND <— 
PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE . oo 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
QUEBEC NORTH 
SHORE 
Rimouski 
ST. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME << 
ST. HYACINTHE <- = 
St. Stephen 
SOREL oe 
SUMMERSIDE <— 
TRAIL-NELSON <— 
TRURO <-— 
VALLEYFIELD <— 
Victoriaville 
WOODSTOCK,N.B. <— 
YARMOUTH <— 














—-» The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. 
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weather and a scarcity of fish. Processing plants were very slack, partly 
because one of the fisheries which in previous years operated a fleet of 
draggers was confining its operations to inshore fishing. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Employment continued to decline in construction and logging. Processing 
plants were fairly busy during the month; herring catches were reported to 


be better than a year before. 


Halifax (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Increased 
unemployment was mainly the result of seasonal declines. Temporary closure 
of a clothing plant resulted in the release of 40 workers. In most manufacturing 
industries employment held up fairly well. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
A number of scattered layoffs were reported in manufacturing. Additional 
staff reductions were expected to occur early in January at Eastern Car 
Co., following the completion of an order of hopper cars; a smaller work 
force will be required for new orders received. 


Bridgewater, Charlottetown, Edmundston, Fredericton, Grand Falls, 
Truro, Woodstock and Yarmouth (major agricultural and minor). Reclas- 
sified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Kentville (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT declined more than 
seasonally in the Quebec region in 
December. The number of persons with Re re ee Oe ee, 
jobs fell by some 42,000 during the AR ae oss 
month, to an estimated 1,546,000 at | a2 1 A 

December 14, a figure only slightly 
higher than that at the same time the 


1957 


550 000, = = eae 


Persons 














year before. Because of weaknesses in | 1,650,000 Gees 

some of the non-farm industries, the | 1,600,000 f° 

number of persons without jobs and | iN 

seeking work increased rapidly to a level an 

much higher than at the corresponding £400 000 pm Saat ie 

time the previous year. Persons seeking and Secking Work 

work numbered some 142,000 at the 

middle of the month, an increase of | 50,000 = Se 


40,000 over the month before and 70,000 
over the year before. 

The pulpwood cut was nearly over 
throughout the region; hauling had begun but was delayed in some areas 
because of the mild weather. At the middle of the month, the number of men 
in the woods was some 40 per cent lower than a year before. Conditions in 
asbestos and copper mining continued unstable during the month with 
employment down from a year earlier; layoffs occurred at copper mines in 
the Chibougamou district, in Val d’Or and in Sherbrooke, and at asbestos 
mines in Asbestos and Thetford Mines. Industries manufacturing wood and 
paper products and textiles showed non-seasonal weakness. Employment in 
the manufacture of clothing and iron and steel declined seasonally. However, 


' 
DE MEAS Maree Ae SO Nee D 
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employment showed continuing strength in the manufacture of transportation 
equipment, electrical apparatus, chemical products and in the service indus- 
tries. Owing to an upsurge in residential construction in the latter part of 
the year, construction employment, although declining seasonally, was higher 
than a year before. Industrial and commercial building continued apace. 
Seventeen of the 24 labour market areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month. At January 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets) : in substantial surplus, 28 (15) ; in moderate surplus, 1 (9). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Registra- 
tions rose more sharply than usual during the month. Employment declines 
were more than seasonal in the manufacture of primary and secondary tex- 
tiles, footwear, and in iron and steel products. The completion of aircraft 
contracts resulted in some layoffs. Prospects remained good, however, in 
plants manufacturing rolling stock and in shipyards. More housing starts 
were made in October and November 1957 than in the same period a year 
earlier so that registrations of construction workers, though high, did not 
increase at the same rate in December 1957 as in the same month in 1956. The 
closing of the harbour on December 18 resulted in the registration of some 
3,000 longshoremen and seamen at the NES office. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Registrations doubled during the month, a much sharper rise than usual 
for this time of the year. At Montmorency, the cotton mill operated on short 
time and was closed for ten days over the holiday period. Layoffs. occurred 
in factories making men’s clothing, wood and paper products, and structural 
steel. Both trade and the services were providing fewer job opportunities than 
a year earlier. Activity remained high in the Levis shipyards. 
Farnham-Granby, Sherbrooke, Trois Riviéres (major industrial). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 2 to Group 1. Registrations in these areas showed a much 
greater than seasonal increase during the month. In Farnham-Granby, 570 
workers were laid off at the Miner Rubber Company, and more than 700 
at the Bruck silk mills. In Sherbrooke, Magog and Trois Rivieéres, textile 
mills closed for an extended holiday period. There were more than seasonal 
employment declines in clothing, and in plants manufacturing pulp and paper 
and wood products. 

Riviére du Loup, Thetford-Megantic-St.Georges (major agricultural). 
Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Much reduced pulp-cutting quotas 
resulted in a considerable surplus of forestry workers in these areas. Quarry- 
ing and mining operations showed a seasonal decline in employment. 
Beauharnois, Drummondville, Lachute-Ste.Thérése, Montmagny, Quebec 
North Shore, St. Agathe-St. Jéréme, Sorel and Valleyfield (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


St. Hyacinthe (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 1. 
St. Jean (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario declined between mid-November and mid- 
December. The number of persons with jobs at December 14 was estimated 
at 2,094,000, a decrease of 30,000 from the previous month and of 3,000 from 
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the previous year. The number of persons without jobs and seeking work 
represented 4.6 per cent of the labour force, compared with 3.6 per cent in 
November and 2 per cent a year earlier. 


The decline in employment was due 
to both seasonal and non-seasonal causes. 
The onset of cold weather and the 
ensuing curtailment of outdoor activities 
resulted in a considerable drop in con- |} 
struction employment; registrations of — | 2.%- 


= 2,050,000 ——— 


construction workers at the NES offices [7 --- 
more than doubled over the month and | 6 | With Jobe 
were about 62 per cent higher than a [ 
year before. Farming and the canning | . 

and processing of fruits and vegetables oid Bares 
came to a virtual standstill. 1,950,090 nme — 

A further reduction in the output of | 
motor vehicles was mainly responsible 
for the non-seasonal decline in employ- 
ment. During the last week of Decem- 
ber, motor vehicle production dropped 
to less than half of the average weekly 
production of the past two years. This resulted in a corresponding decline 
in production of automotive parts and accessories which in turn affected 
the manufacture of iron and steel. Layoffs of automobile workers continued 
in early January, but reports for the second week of January show a 
considerable increase in automobile production, indicating that the heavy 
cutbacks were of a temporary nature. 

The situation in the other manufacturing industries varied. Many 
industries faced with a cutback in orders took advantage of the two mid- 
week holidays to close down their plants for a period of one to two weeks. 
Production of heavy machinery and heavy electrical equipment continued 
its slow downward trend. Activity in the textile industry was seasonally 
low. The agricultural implements and household apphance industries gener- 
ally maintained their November level of production. The shipbuilding and 
repairs industry was operating near capacity. The railway rolling stock 
industry received a large production order which will assure steady employ- 
ment in this industry for some months. The forestry industry appeared 
to have passed its lowest point and preparations for the resumption of bush 
operations were under way in various parts of the region. 

Twenty of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, 13 from balance to the moderate surplus category and seven from 
the moderate to the substantial surplus category. At January 1, the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 8 (2); in moderate surplus, 25 (17); in balance, 1 (15). 


1957 


Labour Force 


2,100,000 — 











Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 





100,000 








Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas: Hamilton—Reclassified from Group 2 to Group I. 
Production was curtailed in automotive and primary steel industries and a 
number of temporary layoffs occurred. Ottawa-Hull—Reclassified from 
Group 3 to Group 2. Employment in Ottawa continued at a high level 
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in most industries. Construction employment declined seasonally. Toronto— 
Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Considerable labour surplus was 
reported in the construction industry. Layoffs occurred in the automobile 
and automotive feeder plants at Toronto and Oakville. Employment in 
the iron and steel industry showed little change. Windsor—Remained in 
Group 1. Extensive layoffs of automobile workers, followed by cutbacks 
in motor vehicle supplier plants, resulted in a further deterioration of the 
employment situation. 


Major Industrial Areas: Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2: Kitchener— 
Employment in foundries and automobile supplier plants declined. Sud- 
bury—A large lumber mill closed down for the winter. 

Reclassification from Group 2 to Group 1: Cornwall—The completion 
of several phases of the St. Lawrence power project resulted in layoffs. 
Niagara Peninsula—Seasonal work was completed, production of automo- 
tive parts and heavy machinery was reduced and large holiday layoffs 
occurred. 


Major Agricultural Areas: Bbarrie—Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
A number of small layoffs occurred in various occupations. Chatham—Reclas- 
sified from Group 2 to Group 1. Fall farm work and the processing of this 
year’s sugar beet crop were completed. 


Minor Areas: Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2: Belleville- rene 
Brampton, Goderich, Lindsay, Listowel, St. Thomas, Stratford, Walkerton. 
Reclassified from Cre 2 to Group 1: Bracebridge, N wants Bay, Owen Sound. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT held up fairly well in 
the Prairie region during December as 
continuing mild weather aided construc- 
tion and other outdoor activities. At 
mid-month persons with jobs were esti- 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PRAIRIE 
1957 


Labour Force 








Non-Agriculture 


1,000,000 ee ratTaeimecn: mated at 975,000, some 24,000 fewer 
Sco. wih Aa ae ladies | than a month earlier but 14,000 more 
With Jobs: | than a year before. 


In addition to the normal declines 
in agriculture and the seasonal indus- 
tries, layoffs occurred in a number of 

With tos: | Steel products plants owing to a shortage 
| _ Asics» 4) Of sorders. | because. ol sthen unusia lly 
large pulpwood cut last summer, the 
reduction in forestry activities at the 
Lakehead in December was greater than 
usual for the season. Wholesale and 
retail establishments reported a smaller 
volume of trade than usual during the month; this was reflected in reduced 
hirings of temporary workers for the Christmas rush. 











| 
JMR PM: ATEM) Shed 





Total industrial employment in 1957 was well above that of the previous 
vear, although the increase was less spectacular than in 1955 or 1956. Non- 
farm employment, on the average, was about 5 per cent higher than a year 
earlier, compared with an increase of 7 per cent from 1955 to 1956. Resource 
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development continued to provide much of the employment strength, though 
moderate employment gains were recorded in most major industries. Con- 
struction activity rose sharply in the last half of the year after falling behind 
year-earlier levels in the first half. Most of the improvement in construction 
occurred in the residential sector, which picked up markedly during the 
last quarter. 

Employment reductions during the month resulted in the reclassification 
of 17 of the 20 local labour market areas. At January 1, the areas were 
classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
9 (0); in moderate surplus, 11 (15); in balance, 0 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Reductions in employment 
occurred mainly in seasonal industries. Sporadic layoffs occurred in some 
parts of manufacturing, but these were largely offset by hirings for the new 
steel plant. Construction employment was maintained at a seasonally high 
level during the first half of the month; fairly heavy layoffs occurred in the 
last half. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Employ- 
ment declined moderately during December as seasonal layoffs occurred in 
construction and associated industries. However, construction activities were 
at an unusually high level for the season as a result of continuing mild weather. 
Manufacturing continued to show a year-to-year employment gain, though 
moderate contractions occurred in some steel plants. Job opportunities gener- 
ally were less plentiful than a year earlier but technical and professional 
personnel such as qualified hospital and social workers, and electrical and 
mechanical engineers were in fairly strong demand. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. In addition 
to the seasonal decline of local industries, temporary layoffs in such distant 
construction projects as the International Nickel development in Northern 
Manitoba contributed to the increase in unemployment during the month. 
A number of scattered layoffs also occurred in manufacturing, principally in 
building materials plants. Total manufacturing employment was. slightly 
lower than a year ago. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 1. Closure of Great Lakes shipping together with declines in forestry, 
construction and transportation resulted in a marked increase in unemploy- 
ment. Manufacturing employment held up well at a higher level than a vear 
earlier. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region was estimated at 459,000 at December 
14, some 8,000 lower than in November and 3,000 lower than a year earlier. 
The decline in employment, largely due to seasonal factors, was partly offset 
by the demand for temporary post office and retail staff for the Christmas 
rush but was accentuated by the prolonged strike in the pulp and _ paper 
industry. No settlement of this strike was in sight at the end of the month. 
Employment was higher than a year earlier in construction, transportation 
and communications, public utility operation and finance. ‘otal manutfac- 
turing employment was somewhat lower than a year earlier, mainly because 
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of previous reductions in sawmilling and in the iron and steel products industry. 
There were also sizeable layoffs during December in shipbuilding, and in the 
non-ferrous metal products industry, following a major power disruption at 
ee ee Kitimat Lorsing, Inininemanoieacncul- 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ PACIFIC | tural employment were lower than a 
en Tsee 1957 | year earlier. Unemployment, which in- 
its! creased considerably during the month, 
was relatively higher than in other parts 
of the country and substantially higher 
than a year before. 








Demand for lumber showed some 
indications of strengthening during the 
| month as rail and ocean shipments 

With Jobs | increased, but there was as yet little 
475,000 . | upturn in logging. The seasonal decline 
a ee Ai Ra tre | in construction activity was, on the one 
| hand, offset by a marked increase in 
house-building and, on the other, accen- 
| tuated by the strike in the pulp and 
IL LS Tie Beagle oR ts (hn | paper OLSEN which stopped work on 
shipments of grain, lumber and avaiealse 4 provided a High level ae einlonnicne 
for longshoremen. 

During the month four labour market areas were reclassified from the 
moderate to the substantial labour surplus category. At January 1, classifica- 
tion of the ten labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in substantial labour surplus, 9 (4); in moderate sur- 
DMs. eC). 











Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employ- 
ment was slightly lower than a year before and unemployment was substan- 
tially higher. The continuing limited activity in logging and lumbering, 
together with the strike in the pulp and paper industry, resulted in lower 
production and employment in plants supplying materials and services to 
these industries. However, increased shipments of lumber during December 
indicated some strengthening in the lumbering industry. Favourable weather 
made excellent progress possible in construction but Job opportunities con- 
tinued to decline, for a large number of construction projects were still in 
the planning stage. A delayed demand for Christmas help at mid-December 
provided a larger number of temporary jobs in retail trade than a year 
earlier. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Employment was about 
the same as a year before; unemployment was higher. Additional staff was 
required for the post office and retail trade for the Christmas rush, but layoffs 
occurred in the plywood, cement and shipbuilding industries. Although 
sawmills continued to operate at reduced capacity, ocean shipments of lumber 
were the highest on record. Construction activity declined. 


Chilliwack, Cranbrook, Kamloops, Trail-Nelson (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Minister’s Letter Urges 
Plens for Winter Work 


The Minister of Labour has sent out a 
letter to businessmen and_ householders 
urging them to plan redecoration, renova- 
tion and plant maintenance work so that 
it will fall in the winter months when 
employment for many workers is at a 
premium. 

Nine suggestions for providing off-season 
work are advanced. They are: 

The scheduling of maintenance, repair, 
redecoration and renovation during the 
off-season ; 

The transfer of staff from slack to busy 
departments or divisions; 

The building of new plants or additions 
to existing ones during the winter; 

The production and_ stockpiling of 
standard products in the winter; 

Special advertising and sales promotion 
campaigns tied in with community cam- 
paigns and special discounts to induce 
winter work; 

The training and/or re-training of per- 
sonnel during the winter months; 

Diversification of industry within com- 
munities; 

Diversification of products in seasonal 
industries; 

The liquidation of annual vacations dur- 
ing the off-season. 

Success of the winter work campaigns 
in past years has been most encouraging, 
the Minister wrote, and “indications are 
that this year’s campaign will be even more 
extensive with more support by business- 
men on the local level and increasing 
participation by national business interests”. 

In conclusion, the Minister noted that 
“when everybody works, everybody bene- 
fits’. This was a good principle to keep 
in mind, he said. 


Name Chairman of Board 
In Railway Wage Dispute 
The Minister of Labour has appointed 
Hon. Charles P. McTague, QC, as Chair- 
man of the conciliation board established 
in the dispute between Canadian railways 
and 138 unions of non-operating employees. 
Some 140,000 employees are involved. 
The other members of the board are 
Phillip F. Vineberg of Montreal, nominee 


50784-8—2 


of the companies, and David Lewis, 
Toronto, nominee of the unions. Both 
men are lawyers. 

Mr. McTague is a former justice of the 
Ontario Supreme Court and was Chairman 
of the National War Labour Board in 
1948. Previously, in 1941, he had served 
as conciliation adviser to the Minister. In 
1943 he was also chairman of the public 
inquiry conducted by the War Labour 
Board into labour relations generally and 
into the question of wages and cost-of- 
living bonus in wartime. 

The 13 unions involved in the dispute, 
represented by a joint negotiating com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Frank 
Hall, are: 

Brotherhood 
Employees; 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; 

Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ De- 
partment (AFL-CIO) ; 

Canadian National Railway System Fed- 
eration No. 11; 

International Association of Machinists; 

International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers of America; 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America; 

International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, Round- 
house and Railway Shop Labourers; 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America; 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers; 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers; and 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters and 
Attendants. 


of Maintenance of Way 


Training for Girls and Women 


The Ryerson Institute of Technology is 
again offering a two-year course, after 
secondary school graduation, in child man- 
agement, under the name Pre-School Educa- 
tion. On page 1288 of the November 
LABOUR GAZETTE, in the article “Vocational 
Training for Girls and Women,” it was 
stated that the course had been discon- 
tinued; it has only been renamed. 
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Rapid Population Growth 
Cause of Unemployment 


The increase in unemployment in Canada 
during the past year is due to an increase 
in the labour force beyond the capacity of 
our economy to absorb it rather than to a 
drop in employment, Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, said last month in an 
address to the Montreal Personnel Associa- 
tion. 

Employment has in fact continued to 
increase, the number of persons with jobs 
at mid-October being 5,800,000, an increase 
of 123,000 since a year earlier, he pointed 
out. However, the number of persons with- 
out jobs and seeking work was 208,000, or 
110,000 greater than at the same time in 
1956. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
rapid growth in the labour force was the 
very substantial number of immigrants who 
have come to Canada—160,000 in 1956 and 
275,000 this year—the Minister said. Dur- 
ing the 12 months ending last October the 
Canadian labour force has increased by 
233,000 men and women. During the same 
period the labour force of the United 
States, a country with more than 10 times 
our population, had grown by about 435,000 
persons—only about 202,000 more than 
that of Canada. 

Among measures taken by the Govern- 
ment to cope with the unemployment 
situation he mentioned the following: 

The flow of immigrants has been reduced 
at least until employment begins to expand 
again next spring. 

A total of $300,000,000 has been provided 
for home-building loans. 

The terms on which farmers can obtain 
loans have been made less restrictive. 

The winter employment campaign has 
been intensified. 

Steps taken by the Government to ease 
the hardship caused by unemployment, the 
Minister said, included the extension of 
seasonal unemployment benefits, the rais- 
ing of payments under old age pension and 
other social security programs, and the 
offer to share equally with the provinces 
the cost of all unemployment assistance 
payments instead of only those above a 
fairly high threshold. 

Another step taken recently had been to 
intensify the job-finding activities of the 
National Employment Service. 

Mr. Starr went on to refer to “the prob- 
lem of ensuring that our young people 
obtain the kind of education and training 
most suitable for the world of today and 
tomorrow”. Recent research by the Depart- 
ment of Labour had shown that some 
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fundamental changes are occurring in the 
emphasis that industry places on certain 
types of work. “Modern industrial develop- 
ment today depends on the application of 
scientific advance to new products and 
production methods,” he said. 

This, in fact, was true not only of indus- 


try but of almost all aspects of our 
economic life. “To keep pace in our 
world... we in Canada must produce more 


and more trained people,’ the Munister 
declared. 

But there was a lack of communication 
between industry and those responsible for 
training our young people. “All too often 
employers and the people who are now 
training the workers of the future are 
strangers,” he said. 

Referring to automation, Mr. Starr said 
that much of the apprehension about tech- 
nological changes stems from lack of 
knowledge, which breeds fear and a sense 
of insecurity. “It is an unfortunate fact 
that both the pace and the effects of 
technological changes in industry have 
been exaggerated and this alone has 
aroused fear and apprehension,” he pointed 
out. However, he said, although in the 
past mechanical advances have created 
more employment in the long run, every 
effort must be made to minimize temporary 
dislocations. 


Older Workers Can Raise 


Nation’s Productivity 


If all the elderly people who are able 
and willing to work were allowed to do so, 
the national productivity of the United 
States could be raised by $5 billion a year, 
John R. Stark of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics asserts. He was addressing a 
meeting last month of the American Public 
Welfare Association. 

Hiring older workers, he said, is not a 
matter of charity but one of economic 
necessity for the United States. (A Cana- 
dian expert in the field of retirement plans 
has voiced the same opinion in connection 
with Canada’s elder citizens). 

The usefulness of the elder worker was 
discovered for himself by a U.S. automobile 
manufacturer, Mr. Stark reported. He sud- 
denly realized that all of his skilled workers 
being retired at 65 were being given em- 
ployment by his competitors. This led to 
a quick revision of the company’s retire- 
ment policy. 

Mr. Stark contended that the employer 
prejudice against older workers is  well- 
known but unfounded, since many studies 
have proved the older worker in the right 
job is as productive as a younger one. 


Benedict H. McGinn, older worker special- 
ist, State Employment Security Commission, 
Illinois, noted that new U.S. Department 
of Labor statistics reveal that the 65-and- 
over age group will grow 23 per cent in 
the decade before 1965, while the 25 to 
44-year group will decrease by 1 per cent. 
The 14 to 24-year-old group will grow by 
41 per cent and the 45 to 64 group by 17 
per cent. 


Thus, he notes, by eliminating the school 
age group it 1s apparent that a larger part 
of the older age group must be employed 
if productivity is to increase or even 
maintain itself. 





Asserts Bergaining Up to 
Labour and Management 


“Bargaining responsibility should squarely 
remain that of Labour and Management,” 
declared Nathan P. Feinsinger, University 
of Wisconsin law professor and permanent 
umpire in General Motors-UAW disputes, 
in an address to Michigan State Univer- 
sity’s 2nd annual series of lectures on 
labour-management relations. 


Stressing the need for bargaining in good 
faith, he said that it is up to Labour 
and Management to decide their own dif- 
ferences. When the government steps in, 
neither party is satisfied, he said. 

“The public has a vital interest in 
encouraging free competition between La- 
bour and Industry which gives Labour the 
right to strike and Management the right 
to resist,” Prof. Feinsinger asserted. 





“Should Prohibit Strikes 
While Contract in Foree’”’ 


The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
believes that labour legislation should pro- 
hibit all strikes during the term of a 
collective agreement. In addition, strikes 
should be prohibited, when agreement can- 
not be reached during negotiations, until 
conciliation procedures have been com- 
pleted, and until the parties have had 
an opportunity to request a secret ballot 
properly supervised by an independent 
party and, if such a vote is taken, the strike 
has been authorized by a majority of the 
employees in the bargaining unit. 

This belief is stated in the Chamber’s 
policy statement adopted at the 28th annual 
meeting in Victoria, B.C., last October. 
The Chamber’s current policy was not 
fully described in a report of that meeting 
that appeared in the November 1957 issue 
of the Lapour GaAzertTE (p. 1381). 


In the same article (p. 1313), the refer- 
ence to the resolution to be submitted to 
the British Columbia government should 
not have appeared. The resolution was one 
adopted by the British Columbia Chamber 
of Commerce, an autonomous body, and 
not by the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Gross National Product 
Shows Little Change 


Canada’s total output of goods and 
services showed little change in the first 
nine months of 1957 compared with the 
corresponding period of 1956, according 
to the quarterly report on the national 
accounts by the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics. While gross national product in 
value terms was higher by 3 or 4 per cent, 
after adjusting for price advances, the 
volume of total production was relatively 
unchanged. 

The sharp quarter-to-quarter increases in 
gross national product which were a fea- 
ture of the years 1955 and 1956 have not 
been continued in 1957, and production of 
goods and services has remained almost 
level through the first nine months of this 
vear. 

Seasonally adjusted, the gross national 
product was at an annual rate of $31.0 
billion in the third quarter, or about 1 
per cent over the rate of the preceding 
two quarters. It is estimated that approx- 
imately one half of the increase between 
the second and third quarters was accounted 
for by a further advance in final product 
prices, so that in volume terms total pro- 
duction of goods and services was sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

The major factors in the third-quarter 
movement of gross national product were 
a resumption of the upward trend in con- 
sumer expenditures, which had eased off 
in the second quarter; an increase in out- 
lays for housing, which had been moving 
down since early in 1956; and a rise 
in exports of goods and services, following 
upon the second-quarter decline and reflect- 
ing larger shipments of iron ore and 
higher sales of animal products. Imports 
of goods and services fell slightly in the 
third quarter, contributing to some reduc- 
tion in the current account deficit. 

On the income side, further gains occurred 
in labour income, reflecting mainly higher 
wage rates in some industrial groups. Other 
elements of personal income were also 
significantly higher in the third quarter. 

Corporation profits, seasonally adjusted, 
declined by 5 per cent. 
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B.C. Federation Requests 


16 Changes in Labour Act 


Only one legislative change out of 29 
requested the year before was dealt with, 
the British Columbia Federation of Labour 
(CLC) complained in its annual brief to 
the provincial Government, presented 
December 6. 

The brief charged that management is 
using the Labour Relations Act—‘one of 
the most stringent labour codes” in North 
America—“to weaken the role of unions.” 

The delegation asked the Cabinet to 
make 16 amendments to the Act, to prevent 
employers from “taking full advantage of 
sections in the Act that allow them to 
weaken the role of trade unions in the 
province... 

“With the granting of injunctions for 
any and all reasons, our unions are being 
bled to death financially and being restricted 
in carrying out what are supposed to be 
our legal rights,’ the brief said. 

The brief also asked that 28 amendments 
be made to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, as there is “rampant dissatisfaction 
with the present Act and its administra- 
tion”. 

The Cabinet was also asked to join with 
the federal Government in declaring that 
“an emergency exists in the field of unem- 
ployment”. 

It is suggested in the brief that legislation 
be passed to make it compulsory to allow 
local plebiscites on Sunday sport, and pro- 
vide free university education. 

The delegation was headed by Federation 
President William Black. 


Sask. Federation Repeats 
Request for 5-Day Week 


Once again the Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour in its annual brief to the provin- 
cial Government pressed strongly for “a 
40-hour, five-day week, with two con- 
secutive days off, and without reduction 
in earnings’. The brief was submitted 
recently at Regina. 

The Federation also asked that a review 
be made of present exemptions and varia- 
tions to the Hours of Work Act so that 
the advantages of the Act could be extended 
to as many employees as possible. 

The brief urged the amending of the 
Trade Union Act so that membership in 
a professional organization would not, in 
itself, exclude an employee from a union. 

The appointment of alternate employer 
and employee members to the Labour 
Relations Board was recommended by the 
Federation. 
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The brief also urged the Government to: 

—Amend the Minimum Wage Act to 
institute a minimum wage for Saskatchewan 
of $1 an hour; 

—Amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to provide for compensation of 100 per 
cent of earnings instead of the present 75 
per cent. 

—Amend the Annual Holidays Act to 
provide for three weeks annual vacation 
after one year of service, and for the 
accumulation of vacation credits from the 
outset of employment rather than after 30 
days. 

Other requests and recommendations con- 
cerned the certification of nurses’ assistants, 
Industrial Standards Act, Factories Act, 
Public Service Act, labour statistics, Ap- 
prenticeship Act, automation, government 
fair labour policies, injunctions in labour 
disputes, jury duty for workers, compul- 
sory arbitration, housing, and comprehen- 
sive health plan. 

The delegation of 80 unionists was headed 
by Federation President F. W. McClelland. 

Premier T. C. Douglas, commenting 
on the Federation’s brief, said he felt 
the establishment of a consultative body 
between labour and the government to 
exchange views from time to time would 
be useful. 





Builders’ Exchange Seeks 


Common Bargaining Time 


All labour-management negotiations in 
the construction industry in the province 
of Quebec should be confined to one recog- 
nized short period, preferably every two 
years, and collective agreements and de- 
creases in the industry should begin and 
end at the same time in all regions of the 
province. These were two of the main 
recommendations contained in a brief sub- 
mitted to Hon. Antonio Barrette, Quebec 
Minister of Labour, by the Montreal 
Builders’ Exchange on December 4—its 
60th anniversary. The brief urges a num- 
ber of important changes in the labour 
legislation of the province. 

Pointing out that perhaps nothing delays 
construction work more than labour unrest, 
the Exchange complained that labour unrest 
is practically perpetual if collective agree- 
ments in each of the various trades, shops, 
sites, and regions all begin and end at 
different times. 

The brief complained of recent use of 
“lawless tactics” by building trades unions 
in picketing and boycotting construction 
projects, and of outbreaks of violence, in 
spite of the fact that labour relations were 
supposed to have been settled peacefully 


for a period of two years up to March 31, 
1959, by the signing of a collective agree- 
ment covering the industry in Montreal 
and its extension under the Collective 
Agreement Act. 

Other recommendations contained in the 
brief may be summarized as follows. 

All union security clauses in collective 
agreements should become binding only 
after they have been approved by the 
Minister of Labour. 

Unions should be required to file duly 
audited annual returns with the Depart- 
ment of Labour as public information on 
their financial status and annual incomes. 

Regulations for the protection of the 
members of unions and syndicates govern- 
ing such matters as notices of meetings and 
procedure at meetings, election of officers, 
secret ballots for strike votes, conditions 
of membership, etc., should be made man- 
datory as part of the internal rules of all 
such bodies. 

Unions should be subject to the control 
of the Department of Labour to ensure 
that only those bodies which have and 
maintain assets in the province of Quebec, 
or which post guarantees with the Depart- 
ment of Labour, may operate in the 
province. 

Illegal forms of picketing and boycotting 
should be controlled in the same way as 
strikes, as forbidden practices under pro- 
vincial legislation. 

The contracting parties under a decree 
of the Collective Agreement Act should be 
empowered to establish an impartial board 
to decide jurisdictional disputes. 


Incorporation of all unions as legal en- 
tities should be required. 


Amounts of penalties and fines in the 
Collective Agreement Act should be sub- 
stantially increased, particularly in the case 
of recurring offences. 

The Labour Relations Act should be 
amended to exclude its application to the 
construction industry whenever a decree 
under the Collective Agreement Act is in 
force in the industry. 

With reference to this last recommenda- 
tion the Exchange complained that although 
under the Collective Agreement Act em- 
ployees were not allowed to strike for 
better wages or working conditions while 
a decree was in force, it was possible for 
them to obtain a bargaining certificate 
under the Labour Relations Act which 
would allow them to strike after all nego- 
tiations, conciliation and arbitration failed. 
The brief admitted that in practice bar- 
gaining certificates were rarely asked for 
because the Labour Relations Board seldom 


issued them; but it said that the threat was 
still there, and had been used to the 
detriment of the industry. 





Commissioner R. J. Tallon 
Has Term Extended 


The term of Commissioner R. J. Tallon 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion has again been extended, it was 
announced last month. Mr. Tallon has 
been a Commissioner since 1940. 

Other recent transfers, appointments and 
retirements of Canadians well-known to 
Labour include the following. 

Cecil A. Miller, former chairman of the 
Prince Edward Island Labour Relations 
Board, has been named chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, succeed- 
ing Brig. W. W. Reid, who recently became 
the province’s Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Welfare. 

Charles Gilbert, President of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour (CLC), has been 
appointed labour representative on the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of George Batty, United Mine Workers. 

W. Frank Chafe, for seven years a mem- 
ber of the Newfoundland Labour Relations 
Board, has resigned from the post, as he is 
a representative for Newfoundland of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. New CLC 
policy does not permit its staff representa- 
tives to serve on labour relations boards. 

Eamon Park, Director of the legislative 
department in Canada of the United Steel- 
workers of America (CLC), has been named 
Executive Assistant to the union’s Canadian 
Director, William Mahoney. 

Frederick D. Burgess, Trans-Canada Air 
Lines flight engineer since 1953, has been 
elected President of the CAN (Canadian) 
Chapter of Flight Engineers’ International 
Association (AFL-CIO). 

George Anderson was elected President 
of the Toronto Musicians’ Association, 
defeating Walter Murdoch, who had held 
the post for 26 years. Mr. Murdoch, how- 
ever, remains Canadian representative of 
the American Federation of Musicians. 
Arthur Williams was returned by acclama- 
tion as President of the Niagara Falls 
local of the AFM. 

George Charron of London, Ont., has 
been elected President of the Ontario Chap- 
ter of the International Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security. He was 
previously vice president of the group. 

Fred H. Ellis has been appointed General 
Manager of the Ontario Safety League. He 
was previously director of commercial 
vehicle safety for the League. 
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Too Little Automation 
TUC’s Greater Fear 


There is more for British workers to 
fear from too little automation than too 
much, a special conference called by the 
Trades Union Congress was told by Wil- 
ham Carron, leader of 900,000 engineering 
workers and a member of the TUC General 
Council. 

Britain’s capacity to make ends meet as 
a nation depends on her industrial effi- 
ciency, he explained, and a lack of up-to- 
date techniques could cause industry to 
fail “in a sternly competitive world”. 

Mr. Carron was chairman of the con- 
ference, called by the TUC to review auto- 
mation developments in Britain and abroad. 

Other speakers joined in asserting that 
trade unionists welcome technological 
change, provided its introduction is handled 
in the right way and provided it yields 
its fair share of benefit to the worker. 

Trade unionists feel that there is no 
excuse for any failure on the part of 
management to have a most thorough con- 
sultation with workers’ representatives well 
before a change is made. 

A similarity in trade union attitudes on 
both sides of the Atlantic was evident when 
David Lasser, Research Director of the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers (AFL-CIO), ad- 
dressed the conference. Mr. Lasser stressed 
that the American trade union movement 
was seeking agreement to provide for 
advance consultation on the installation of 
automatic equipment. 


Other common problems to which both 
Mr. Lasser and British delegates at the 
conference referred were the retraining of 
workers displaced by automation, the rais- 
ing of unemployment payments and com- 
pensation or severance pay provisions. 


During the conference, which was attended 
by representatives from some 40 unions, 
reference was made to the introduction in 
the next few years of automatic dialling of 
long-distance telephone calls throughout 
Britain. But the changes are to be intro- 
duced in full consultation with the workers 
concerned. 


Commenting on these developments, the 
official organ of Britain’s telephone workers 
declared that “the greatest problems of 
automation he not so much in the technical 
field as in the human problems that radical 
changes in industry create’. The same 
journal voices approval of the fact that 
management and the trade unions have 
pledged themselves to tackle these problems 
together. 
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“That is as it should be. For when 
workers are taken into the confidence of 
management at the planning stage, when 
they know what the effect of planning is 
likely to be and when they participate fully 
and freely in the experiments which must 
be made, then the greatest brake to pro- 
eress—that of prejudice and fear—can be 
more readily erased.” 





Engineering Enrolment 
12 Per Cent Higher 


An increase in the number of engineering 
students enrolling in Canadian universities 
has brought the number to 14,247 in 1957, 
compared with 12,723 in 1956—an increase 
of 12 per cent—the Engineering Institute 
of Canada reported recently. This year’s 
freshman class is 5,182—13 per cent higher 
than last year’s. 

Recently the Department of Labour pre- 
dicted an upward trend in engineering 
enrolment in proportion to total enrolment, 
at least until 1965. In 1952, 12.5 per cent 
of total enrolment was in engineering, and 
in 1955 the figure was 16.3 per cent. The 
Department said that the proportion would 
probably rise to between 17 and 19 per 
cent by 1965. 


Engineering enrolments have grown faster 
in the West than in the East. “We now are 
faced with the rather startling fact that 
this year 36 per cent of all freshmen 
engineers have enrolled for study west of 
Ontario,” the Engineering Institute says. 

The University of Toronto has the largest 
enrolment of freshmen engineers, 690. 
Alberta has 476, British Columbia 473 and 
Saskatchewan 464. 





15th Annual Report on 
Jobless Benefits Issued 


The 15th annual report dealing with 
benefit periods established and terminated 
under the terms of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act for the calendar year 1956 
was released at the end of December by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The number of workers covered by unem- 
ployment insurance at June 1, 1956, when 
books were renewed, was some 3,726,330. 
The number who established regular benefit 
(834,424) dropped 1.8 per cent from 1955 
and represented a lower percentage (22.3 
per cent) of covered workers. 


Those who established seasonal benefit, 
payable from January 1 to April 21 in 
1956, at 255,696, increased 2.3 per cent 
over 1955, but accounted for a lower per- 
centage of covered workers. 


Beneficiaries terminating regular benefit 
in 1956 drew almost $213.61 on the average, 
a decline of some 2 per cent from $217.86 
paid in 1955. Seasonal beneficiaries drew 
almost $148.93 on the average, a marked 
increase of 28.9 per cent over the average 
payment for the previous year, largely 
accounted for by the increase in duration 
of benefit actually drawn. 


Canadian Book Initiates 


Series of Labour Studies 


Canadian labour-management relations 
are the subject of the first in a series of 
publications by Cornell University Press 
on industrial relations in countries outside 
the United States. 

The book, which has just been pub- 
lished, is Industrial Relations wn Canada 
(144 pp., $1.75) by Prof. Stuart Jamieson 
of the University of British Columbia. 

The series, “Studies in International 
Labour,” is under the editorship of Adolph 
Sturmthal, Roosevelt University, Chicago. 


Office Workers’ Salaries 
At Reeord Lewel in 1957 


Office workers in both Canada and the 
United States are now earning more than 
they ever have. 

The 1957 salaries survey of the National 
Office Management Association, covering 
649 Canadian companies employing 23,082 
clerical workers and 6,058 U.S. companies 
employing 464,905, showed that Canadian 
office workers are now earning an average 
of $51 a week; U.S. workers, $64 a week. 
The project covered 24 basic clerical jobs. 

The Canadian average was $1 a week 
higher than that shown in the 1956 survey 
and the U.S. average $2 a week higher. 

Senior bookkeeper remains the highest 
paid office job in both countries. In Canada 
the salary for that classification averaged 
$79 a week last year; in the United 
States, $87. 





In 7 Years, Canada Sent 
133 Colombo Plan Experts 


During the seven years—1950-1957— that 
the Colombo Plan Technical Co-operation 
Scheme has been operating, Canada has 
provided 737 training places and 133 experts 
to help the people of South and South-East 
Asia with a wide assortment of develop- 
ment programs. 

In that period, a total of 5,622 training 
places and 792 experts have been provided 
by the 12 supplying countries in the Plan. 
Only the United Kingdom and Australia 
have provided more places and experts 
than Canada. 


4 Million U.S. Workers 
To Get Deferred Raises 

Pay increases during 1958 have already 
been assured for about 4,000,000 workers 
in the United States by long-term contracts 
negotiated in earlier years, according to 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. This is 
about 1,000,000 fewer than the number of 
workers who received such deferred in- 
creases in 1957. 

The drop is due, not to any decline in 
the popularity of deferred increase arrange- 
ments, but to the fact that more of the 
important long-term contracts are due for 
re-negotiation this year than last. These 
contracts include those of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers in the automobile, farm 
equipment, and aircraft industries. 

In the manufacturing industries 
two thirds of those entitled to deferred 
adjustments will get between 7 and 9 
cents an hour. Most of these workers will 
also get increases under escalator clauses 
if the cost of living continues to go up. 

In the construction industry, where most 
of the workers are not covered by cost-of- 
living escalator clauses, about 37 per cent 
of those entitled to deferred increases will 
get 15 cents an hour, and 20 per cent will 
obtain 10 cents. 


about 


9-Month Immigrant Total 
Double That of 1956's 


During the first nine months of 1957 
Canada received 244,266 immigrants, 61,850 
of them arriving during the third quarter. 
The nine-month total was more than 
double the 110,009 who arrived during the 
same period in 1956. 

Of the 1957 total for the first nine 
months, 99,081 came from Britain, and 8,089 
from the United States. Immigration from 
Hungary, as a result of Canada’s acceptance 
of refugees from the Hungarian revolution, 
increased markedly, from 369 in the first 
nine months of 1956 to 29,330 in the same 
period of 1957. 

Of the total for the nine months, 135,675 
were destined for the labour force, while 
the other 108,591 were dependents, wives, 
children and other relatives. 

Ontario absorbed 126,737 of the arrivals. 





CLC Council 


A new Ontario labour council, the Parry 
Sound and District Labour Council, has 
received its CLC charter. 

Harry Oldfield was elected charter presi- 
dent of the Council and Edward Monks, 
vice president. 


New 
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9-Month Housing Totals 
Down from Year Earlier 


Starts on the construction of new dwell- 
ing units totalled 85,903 in January-Sep- 
tember 1957, some 17 per cent fewer than 
1956’s comparable total of 103,437. 

Completions in the nine months were 
down 13 per cent to 78,824 units from 
90,620, while units in various stages of 
construction at September 380 numbered 
75,327 compared with 90,374, a decrease of 
16.6 per cent. 

In the United States, construction was 
started on 90,000 non-farm houses and 
apartments in September 1957 compared 
with 95,000 in August and 94,000 in 
September a year earlier, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announced. 

The decline from August 1957 was almost 
all in private housing, and appeared to be 
countrywide. Nevertheless, the 88,000 pri- 
vate dwelling units begun in September 
represented a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of 990,000 units and rounded out the 
third quarter with the highest quarterly 
average rate so far in 1957. The quarterly 
rate rose to 984,000 in the second quarter 
from 943,000 in the January-March period 
and continued upwards to more than 990,- 
000 in the three months ending with 
September. 

Starts in public housing projects totalled 
2,000 units in September almost as many as 
in August. 


Dairy LMPC Valucble for 


Two-Way Communication 

The labour-management production com- 
mittee at Richmond Milk Producers Co- 
operative Association in Vancouver has 
proved to be a reliable two-way communica- 
tion channel for employees and manage- 
ment. 

Since its organization the committee had 
discussed a wide variety of problems 
of interest to labour and management, and 
as a direct result of these discussions 
management has been able to implement 
several of the recommendations made by 
the committee. 

Among the recommendations accepted 
are the formation of a separate Vehicular 
Accident Prevention Committee, and a 
plant Safety Committee. These committees 
will maintain close liaison with the main 
plant committee. Plans have been com- 
pleted and arrangements made to provide 
adequate ventilation in the garage, to 
reorganize the plant Social Committee, to 
improve washroom and toilet facilities, and 
to provide a new employees’ lunch-room. 
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CNR Safety Committee 


Wins Three Awards 

In the CNR’s motive power shops at 
Stratford, Ont., as in all industrial opera- 
tions, safety is an important factor. A 
safety subcommittee of the union-manage- 
ment co-operative committee works in 
co-operation with the plant safety inspector. 

The safety subcommittee’s aim is to get 
the co-operation of all employees through 
discussions designed to discover the causes 
of accidents and to see whether human or 
mechanical failures are responsible. Another 
committee activity is to assist in regular 
safety checks of all tools to see that they 
are in proper working condition. The Shop 
Superintendent is particularly proud of the 
fact that through employee-management 
co-operation Stratford has been able to win 
the Canadian National Railways Safety 
Award for Main Shops for three years, and 
he is hopeful that Stratford may repeat 
again this year. 

W. C. Carter, who has been associated 
with the committee for more than 20 years 
as a labour representative, has commended 
local management for providing quick and 
effective action on all committee recom- 
mendations within their authority. He also 
said that action on other matters was very 
good because minutes of all meetings are 
forwarded to both Regional and System 
headquarters. 


Shop Superintendent D. E. Mackinnon, 
who has had long experience in the CNR 
Co-operative Movement both as an em- 
ployee and management representative, said 
that “the employee representatives have at 
all times demonstrated that they have the 
attitude of mind necessary for a successful 
co-operative effort. Local management at 
Stratford has therefore found it easy to 
respond to the helpful suggestions brought 
forward in our discussions.” 


Ottawa Civil Servants 
Adopt Merger Proposal 


The Civil Service Association of Ottawa 
at its annual meeting last month voted in 
favour of merging with the Amalgamated 
Civil Servants of Canada. 

The vote came after a six-hour study of 
the proposed constitution of the new Civil 
Service Association of Canada which would 
bring together the 13,500 members of the 
CSAO and the 11,000 members of ACSC. 

The new association will come into being 
April 30, if ACSC votes for the merger at 
its annual meeting in the spring. 

John E. Osborne was re-elected head of 
the CSAO. 


Imports at Record Total 
In 1957's first 9 Months 


After falling during the three previous 
months the value of Canada’s commodity 
imports increased slightly in September 
1957 compared with a year earlier. The 
increase in September, together with those 
of the January-September period, raised 
purchases to a record nine-month total. 


Imports in September were valued at 
$445 300,000 compared with $437,700,000 in 
the same month of 1956, bringing the 
January-September total to $4,300,700,000. 
The corresponding total for the year before 
was $4,239,200,000. 


Among major commodities, there were 
increased values both in September and 
the January-September period for sugar 
and products, cotton products, wool pro- 
ducts, and aircraft and parts, but decreases 
for rubber and products, farm implements 
and machinery, automobiles and _ parts. 


The value of some of Canada’s chief com- 
modity imports for the January-September 
period in 1957, with corresponding figures 
for 1956 in parentheses, were as follows: 
crude petroleum, $230,278,000 ($197,830,000) ; 
farm implements and machinery, $174,117,- 
000 ($187,892,000) ; automobiles, passenger 
and freight, $103,251,000 ($142,927,000) ; 
automobile parts, $197,990,000 ($206,695,- 
000) ; coal, $88,204,000 ($93,654,000) ; cotton 
products, $80,269,000 ($76,346,000); wool 


products, $56,636,000 ($54,814,000); books 
and printed matter, $62,838,000 ($57,667,- 
000); rubber and _ products, $54,957,000 
($57,725,000) ; and fruits, $101,137,000 ($98,- 
763,000). 





Ferm Cash Income Lower 
In 1957's First 9 Months 


Farm cash income from the sale of 
farm products in the third quarter of 1957 
amounted to $638 million, down $60 mil- 
hon from the preceding year’s correspond- 
ing total of $698 million. 


This decline can be attributed largely to 
smaller grain marketings in the Prairie 
Provinces, particularly in Saskatchewan. 
Income from the sale of livestock and live- 
stock products was higher in the third 


quarter of 1957 than a year earlier but 
did not offset the smaller returns from 
grains. 


Preliminary cash farm income estimate 
for the nine months, January through Sep- 
tember, 1s $1,847 million, about 3 per cent 
smaller than the estimate of $1,911 million 
for a year earlier. This lower estimate for 
the nine-month period can be attributed in 
the main to reduced returns from cereal 
grains. Compared with a year ago, smaller 
incomes in the second and third quarters 
more than offset the higher returns in the 
first quarter. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
November 22 


By means of the student aid plan under 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 
by provinces, how many (a) university stud- 
ents; (b) nurses in training, have been 
granted bursaries during 1956-57 and 1955-56 
fiscal years? 

What is the maximum amount that may be 
so granted within a year to (a) university 
students; (b) to nurses in training in accord- 
ance with federal regulations? 

Are regulations of the province of Ontario 
respecting maximum amounts the same? If 
not, what are the respective maximum 
amounts payable under Ontario regulations? 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
answered that during 1955-56, 2,011 univer- 
sity students were assisted, and during 
1956-57, 2,380 university students. During 
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1955-56, 121 nurses in training were assisted, 
and in 1956-57, 99 nurses in _ training. 
Nurses in training are assisted under the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
only in the four western provinces. 

For the purpose of contribution under the 
federal-provincial agreements, the maximum 
amount granted per annum under any such 
agreement to university students is $600 
and the maximum amount granted to 
nurses in training is $200. In practice, 
different maximum grants are established 
in each province and submitted to the 
Minister of Labour for approval for 
the purpose of contribution under the 
federal-provincial agreement. The maxi- 
mum amounts payable for the purpose 
of the federal-provincial agreement to 
university students in Ontario is $400 to 
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non-residents and $200 to residents. Resi- 
dents in this case refers to students residing 
in the community in which the university 
is located. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 
November 25 


Labour Minister Starr moved, and the 
House concurred, that the following resolu- 
tion be considered: 

That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to amend the Unemployment Act to increase 
the length of seasonal benefit periods; to 
increase the number of benefit payments for 
which claimants may qualify during those 
periods; and to provide for other related 
matters. 


November 26 


Under new fishermen’s regulations, effec- 
tive December 1, Canadian fishermen—in- 
cluding those on the Pacific Coast—would 
receive benefits of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, providing they had made 
15 weekly contributions, Labour Minister 
Starr told Frank Howard (Skeena). Special 
consideration would be given in cases 
where fewer than 15 contributions had been 
made by the fishermen. 


November 27 


The Minister of Labour’s motion to 
introduce a measure to amend the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act was approved. 


Mr. Starr explained that the Act at pre- 
sent provided for the payment of seasonal 
benefits for the 16 weeks from the week in 
which January 1 falls until the week in 
which April 15 falls. 


“The intent of this bill is to lengthen 
the seasonal benefit period by one month 
at each end, so that it will run from 
December 1 until May 15, that is, for a 
period of 24 weeks.” 

He estimated that some 250,000 workers 
would benefit from seasonal benefit this 
winter, compared with 214,000 the previous 
winter. 

The bill was introduced, read the first 
and second times, considered in committee, 
and read the third time and passed. 


November 27 


At October 31, 1957 (the latest date for 
which figures were available) the amount 
in the unemployment insurance fund was 
$884,800,516.26, Labour Minister Starr re- 
phed to a question in the House. 


December 13 


Labour Minister Starr stated that fur- 
ther relaxation of provisions of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act to accommodate 
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British Columbia fishermen who have made 
fewer than 15 contributions to the fund 
could not be entertained at the present 
time. “I am sure,” he said, “it will be 
appreciated that a relaxation of the require- 
ments on behalf of one particular group 
would soon result in demands from other 
groups and individuals for a similar re- 
laxation...” 


New Brunswick Unemployed 
November 25 


The numbers of unemployed males and 
females in Northumberland County, New 
Brunswick, at the end of each month from 
November 1956 to October, 1957, inclusive, 
Labour Minister Starr told G. R. McWil- 
liam (Northumberland-Miramichi), were: 
November, 979 male, 128 female; Decem- 
ber, 2,038 male, 168 female; January, 2,850 
male, 212 female; February, 3,297 male, 
223 female; March, 3,464 male, 221 female; 
April, 3,408 male, 217 female; May, 1,504 
male, 180 female; June, 1,081 male, 168 
female; July, 712 male, 176 female; August, 
789 male, 159 female; September, 763 male, 
165 female; October, 1,103 male, 174 
female. 


Post Office Employees 
November 25 


The post office at Winnipeg employs 
women on a part-time basis, Hon. W. M. 
Hamilton, Postmaster General, informed 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg-North Centre). 
They receive pay at the rate of $1.11 per 
hour on day duty; $1.26 per hour on night 
duty. They work four hours per day, six 
days per week. 


Professional Sports 
November 25 


The operation of sports arenas and the 
engagement of players in connection with 
contests or exhibitions staged therein do 
not fall within federal jurisdiction insofar 
as labour relations are concerned, labour 
Minister Starr told D. M. Fisher (Port 
Arthur). 


Use of Army Camp as Trade School 
November 26 


Labour Minister Starr said he would con- 
sider the suggestion of A. W. Stuart (Char- 
lotte) that the Utopia army camp in New 
Brunswick be used as a trade school. 


Housing Act Amendment 
November 27 


Hon. Howard C. Green, Minister of 
Public Works, moved that the House go 
into committee at the next sitting to con- 
sider the following resolution: 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to amend the National Housing Act 1954 to 
increase from $250 million to $400 million 
the aggregate amount that may be paid out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund... and 
also to provide for a reduction of down pay- 
ments. 


December 4 


The House went into committee to con- 
sider the resolutions. 

The Minister of Public Works explained 
that at present the Act provides that a 
borrower may obtain a loan amounting to 
90 per cent of the first $8,000 of lending 
value and 70 per cent of the lending value 
in excess of $8,000. “The amendment will 
enable a borrower to obtain a loan amount- 
ing to 90 per cent of the first $12,000 of 
lending value, together with 70 per cent 
of the lending value in excess of that 
amount.” 


Agreements with Unions 
November 27 


In answer to a question by D. M. Fisher 
(Port Arthur), the Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
said that collective agreements existed for 
the 1957 working season between the con- 
tractors building the Trans-Canada Pipeline 
west of the Lakehead and the following 
unions: The United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada; the International Union of 
Operating Engineers; the International Hod 
Carriers’, Building and Common Labourers’ 
Union of America; and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers. 


Canadian National Steamships 
November 238 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
informed the House that he would be 
willing to attempt to mediate in the dispute 
between the Seafarers’ International Union 
and Canadian National Steamships, if he 
could be assured of the willingness of both 
parties to strive sincerely to reach a satis- 
factory conclusion. He pointed out to the 
House that on two previous occasions he 
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had tried to get the parties concerned 
together, and on both occasions his offer 
was rejected by Hal Banks of the SIU. 


December 5 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships transferred to Trinidad registry can 
be transferred back to Canadian registry 
upon the Canadian Government’s request, 
the Commons was informed by Transport 
Minister Hees in replying to a question by 
Hon. George C. Marler (St. Antoine- 
Westmount). 


Minimum Wages 


November 28 


The Commons “talked out” Bill No. 4, 
introduced by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre), which would establish a 
minimum wage of not less than $1 per 
hour for workers under federal jurisdiction. 


Unemployed in Maritimes 


December 3 


On November 27, 1957, there were 13,132 
persons unemployed in Nova Scotia; 37,128 
in the Atlantic provinces. On November 8, 
1956, there were 8,554 persons in Nova 
Scotia registered at the employment offices; 
there were 22,488 in the Atlantic provinces 
as a whole, Labour Minister Starr reported 
in answer to a question by A. J. MacKachen 
(Inverness-Richmond). 


Foreclosures and Repossessions 


December 4 


C. E. Johnston (Bow River), asked the 
Prime Minister if the Government pro- 
posed to take any action to prevent fore- 
closures and repossessions of homes, farms 
and other possessions that have been pur- 
chased on the instalment plan in Calgary 
and vicinity. The Prime Minister rephed 
that “‘there is no authority in the federal 
Government under the British North 
America Act to bring into effect a mora- 
torium or anything of the nature... This 
is a matter of property and civil rights 
and, as in the 1930’s and early 1940’s when 
the Aberhart administration acted, the 
responsibility still rests with provincial 
governments under the constitution.” 


Conciliation Board 


December 4 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North Cen- 
tre) was told by Labour Minister Starr 
that the Government had received a request 
from the non-operating employees of 
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Canada’s railways for appointment of a 
conciliation board, and that the regular 
procedure for establishment of such a board 
was being followed. He was not yet 
able to name the personnel that would 
compose it. 


Diesel Royal Commission 


December 4 


The report of the Royal Commission 
inquiring into the dispute between the 
CPR and the Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Enginemen as to whether or not firemen 
should be employed on certain diesel trains 
was not in hand yet, Labour Miunister 
Starr informed the House. It is expected 
the end of December. 


Price Spreads Commission 


December 10 


The Prime Minister announced the names 
of the members of the Royal Commission 
that will “inquire into the extent and the 
causes of the spread between the prices 
received by producers of food products of 
agricultural and fisheries origin and the 
prices paid by the consumers therefor; 
determine whether such price spreads in 
general or in particular cases are fair and 
reasonable or are excessive...” They are: 
Dr. Andrew Stewart of Edmonton, Mrs. 
W.’R:’ Walton Jr.,“of*Poronto? Dry Wa) 
Drummond of Bristol, Que., Howard Mac- 
Kichan of Halifax, Romeo Martin of 
Montreal, Bernard Couvrette of Montreal, 
and Cleve Kidd of Toronto. 


Income Tax 


December 10 


It was not an oversight that resulted 
in the exclusion of loggers and lumberjacks 
from tax relief for away-from-home ex- 
penses as granted in a tax act amendment 
to construction workers, Finance Minister 
Fleming told the House. 


December 14 


The Commons gave third reading to, 
and passed, Bill No. 232, to amend the 
Income Tax Act to allow for the reduction 
of personal income taxes. 


Automobile Tax Cut 
December 13 


Bill No. 231, to reduce the excise tax 
on automobiles by 24 per cent, passed by 
the House. It was introduced by Finance 
Minister Fleming. 
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Subsidy for B.C. Mine 
December 17 


Mining operations will continue, on a 
reduced basis, at Howe Sound Mining Com- 
pany in British Columbia, for a period of 
at least six months, and provide employ- 
ment for 350 to 400 persons, Hon. E. D. 
Fulton, Minister of Justice, announced. 
The mine normally employs 700 men. 


The federal Government and the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia will help finance 
the operations at the mine. The company, 
it was pointed out, had been “operating 
during the last several months at a loss 
of between $60,000 and $80,000 a month,” 
and even with the aid of the Governments, 
“losses will continue to be substantial’. 


Shipbuilding Program 
December 17 


Early in January the Government will 
call for tenders for the construction of six 
ships totalling in cost some $10,000,000. 
Two vessels will also enter drydock for 
conversion, at an estimated cost of $1,000,- 
000, Transport Minister Hees told the 
Commons. The contracts, when let, will 
provide employment amounting to 3,500,000 
man-hours. Contracts will be placed as 
soon as possible with a view to providing 
winter employment. 


Aid to India 


December 19 


Hon. E. D. Fulton, acting Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, reported on 
decisions under the Colombo Plan, designed 
to provide aid to India, Ceylon and Pakis- 
tan, with Parhamentary approval, beyond 
that for which funds have been provided 
up to March 31, 1958. India will receive 
$2 million to continue work on the Canada- 
India reactor; $5 million for the erection 
of transmission lines; $3 million for rail 
ties; $120,000 for three cobalt beam cancer 
therapy units; $65,000 for audio visual 
equipment and educational material; $10.8 
million for the supply of industrial metals 
urgently required by India’s metal working 
industry. Ceylon will receive $640,000 for 
aerial survey; $200,000 for transmission 
lines; $100,000 for a technical institute; 
$12,500 for rehabilitation centre; $14,000 
for agricultural testmg equipment; $17,000 
for airport radio unit; $3,000 for X-ray 
equipment; $13,000 for harbour crane. 
Pakistan will get $2,600,000 for power trans- 
mission lines. 


15" Federal-Provincial 


Farm Labour Conference 


Less difficult this year to obtain sufficient supply of farm labour, 
meeting told. Extension of unemployment insurance to agricultural 
workers discussed. Mechanization cuts number of farm workers needed 


Difficulties in obtaining a sufficient supply 
of farm labour were less serious during the 
past season than for many years, it was 
reported by delegates to the 15th Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference held 
in Ottawa on December 5 and 6. Subjects 
discussed included the question of extend- 
ing unemployment insurance to agricultural 
workers, and the experience of the first 
year’s operations of the South West Ontario 
Field Crops Employers’ Association. 

Walter Dawson, Director of the Special 
Services Branch of the Department of 
Labour, was chairman of the conference. 
Delegates included representatives from the 
federal and provincial governments, and 
observers for the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Germany, and The Nether- 
lands, as well as for the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, the Canadian National 
Railways, and other interested organiza- 
tions. 

In the absence of the Minister of Labour, 
who was unable to attend, the delegates 
were welcomed by A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. Mr. Brown said that 
the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Pro- 
gram was a co-operative program, inaugur- 
ated during the war years when agriculture 
had had to compete for labour with industry 
and the armed forces, which was designed 
to provide co-ordination of efforts between 
the provincial and federal agencies. An 
effective program of mutual help in provid- 
ing farm labour had also been developed 
with the United States. 

The Deputy Minister referred to the 
effect of the increasing mechanization of 
agriculture on the problems of labour 
supply. It had reduced the number of 
workers required, but made _ increased 
demands for skilled agricultural labour. 

The farm labour supply situation had 
been easier during the past season than 
in any previous year, he said. Nevertheless 
this did not justify a relaxation of effort. 
He pointed out that there had been less 
movement of farm labour between prov- 
inces during the season, but that movements 
across the U.S, border of workers in 
tobacco and potato crops had been larger 
than usual. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Chfford A. L. Murchison, Commissioner 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, sketched the progress that had been 
made in the Commission’s inquiries into 
the feasibility of extending unemploy- 
ment insurance to agricultural workers. 

Among the difficulties in the way of 
such extension pointed out by Mr. Mur- 
chison were the following facts: 

Out of about 150,000 paid workers em- 
ployed in agriculture, some 90,000 are 
farm labourers who are for the most part 
seasonal workers and who may not have 
sufficient employment to enable them to 
qualify for benefit. 

The other 60,000 who appear to have 
fairly regular employment have never asked 
for coverage, nor have their employers. 
Consequently their willingness to co-operate 
in a scheme is doubtful. 

If coverage were extended to paid farm 
workers it would be difficult to exclude 
unpaid family workers, who at present 
number 151,000; and “own-account” work- 
ers, who number 487,000. To include 
members of a farmer’s immediate family 
living on the farm would result in abuses 
which it would be impossible to control; 
and the problem of the 437,000 own-account 
workers would be rendered more difficult 
by the fact that they enter the paid labour 
force at certain times of the year. 

Available information about the number 
of employers in agriculture appears to lack 
the degree of accuracy that is essential 
for making well-reasoned calculations on 
the cost of collecting contributions. 

In probably the majority of cases there 
would be a lack of records for checking 
to determine whether the proper amounts 
of contributions had been made; and the 
cost of adequate supervision over this phase 
of the scheme would be out of all propor- 
tion to the value of contributions recovered. 

Mr. Murchison suggested that if agricul- 
ture were to be covered, consideration 
should be given to the idea that it be 
under a program separate from the indus- 
trial unemployment insurance scheme, and 
that at first coverage should be on a 
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limited basis, which could be extended 
if experience warranted it. 

The Commissioner pointed out that in 
none of the American states, with the 
exception of the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, which were special cases, were 
farm workers covered by Unemployment 
Insurance Acts, although unemployment 
insurance for industrial workers had been 
in effect in the United States long before 
the Canadian scheme came into effect. 

In the United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries of Europe where farm workers were 
covered by unemployment insurance, there 
appeared to be a much greater degree of 
stability in employment in agriculture than 
there was in Canada, he said. 

Although some of the provincial dele- 
gates were of the opinion that there was 
little interest in unemployment insurance 
for farm workers on the part of farmers 
in their provinces, most of the delegates 
said that their farmers had shown a con- 
siderable amount of interest in the matter. 
This appeared to be prompted by the feel- 
ing that if agricultural workers were covered 
by such a scheme it would be easier for 
farmers to get the labour they needed. 

It was stated, however, that farm 
organizations that had expressed a wish for 
the extension of unemployment insurance 
coverage to agriculture had been inclined 
to shy away from compulsory participation. 
Rather they favoured a voluntary scheme. 

R. A. Stewart, Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, was of the opinion that a 
separate scheme for agriculture would 
restrict the movement of labour from one 
industry to another, and would be undesir- 
able. He also disagreed with the proposal 
for a voluntary scheme. From his own 
experience as a farmer, he was convinced 
that for an agricultural employer to have 
some of his omployees covered by unem- 
ployment insurance and others not covered 
would give rise to serious dissatisfaction, and 
would in fact be an impossible situation. 

It was suggested that some method might 
be worked out that would enable an indus- 
trial worker who was already covered by 
unemployment insurance, and who wished 
to take temporary work in agriculture, to 
continue to make his contributions while 
so employed. Some simple way might be 
devised, it was suggested, by which a 
farmer who employed such a man could 
register as an employer under the Act 
through some local authority, such as the 
secretary-treasurer of the municipality. 

It was, however, pointed out by UIC 
officials present that an industrial worker in 
insured employment who took temporary 
work on a farm was already protected under 
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the Act from being disqualified from cover- 
age in his own industry. If his employment 
on a farm were to be counted as qualifying 
service it might have the effect of degrading 
him from a high-paid to a low-paid cate- 
gory, and thus do him more harm than 
good. 

Mr. Stewart said that the cost to the 
employer was one of the main stumbling 
blocks to the extension of unemployment 
insurance to agriculture. 


S.W. Ontario Field Crops Employers’ 

Association 

Robert B. Weir, representing the Canada 
and Dominion Sugar Co., outlined the 
organization and first year operations of 
the South Western Ontario Field Crops 
Employers’ Association Ltd. This organi- 
zation, popularly known as SWOFCA, was 
formed before the opening of the 1957 
season with the two-fold purpose of alleviat- 
ing the serious shortage of labour which 
had been hampering the growers of a num- 
ber of specialized cash crops in south- 
western Ontario, and of providing six 
months steady employment for the workers, 
instead of the spasmodic employment that 
had prevailed in past seasons. 

The scheme was organized on the same 
lines as the Michigan Field Crops Associa- 
tion, which had been in operation in the 
United States for several years. Preliminary 
discussions began in 1956 between the 
growers’ associations and the sugar and 
canning companies interested in the ven- 
ture. The capital required to start opera- 
tion was supplied in the form of an 
interest-free loan by the H. J. Heinz Co. 
of Canada, Libby, McNeill and Libby of 


Canada, and the Canada and Dominion 


Sugar Co. SWOFCA was formed by repre- 
sentatives of four growers’ associations and 
the Federation of Agriculture, S.W. Ontario 
Zone. 

The working force at the outset con- 
sisted of 3800 Portuguese immigrants who 
were experienced in farm work. Camps 
were established at Leamington, Chatham, 
Dover Centre, and Wallaceburg. These 
camps supplied room and board to the 
workers at a charge of $2 a day, approx- 
imately cost price. The farmers who were 
supplied with labour paid $1 per day per 
worker as a service charge to the organiza- 
tion. The farmers conveyed the men to and 
from work. SWOFCA insured the men 
against injury at work, and on their way to 
and from work. The workers were paid 
either by the hour or on a piecework basis. 
Growers who were not members of the 
organization were supplied with labour 
during slack periods, and this helped in 
maintaining steady employment. 


Mr. Weir said that the greatest problem 
was the high labour turnover. Out of 329 
workers, 209 left before the completion of 
the operating period. A larger membership, 
he said, would help to make the plan more 
economical. He added that the plan owed 
much of its success to the help of the 
National Employment Service and the 
Special Services Branch of the Department 
of Labour. 

John Van Raay, a farmer in the Chatham 
district and one of the organizers of 
SWOFCA, said that if it had not been 
for the scheme labour difficulties would 
have killed beet-growing in that part of 
Ontario. Before the plan started acreage 
had dwindled ‘from 40,000 acres to 14,000 
acres, and it would have fallen to 8,000 
or 9,000 acres if there had been no associa- 
tion. Under the scheme, the area in crop 
this year had increased from 14,000 to 
20,000 acres, and next year acreage might 
reach 30,000 if labour could be obtained, 
he said. 

In former years growers had often been 
at the mercy of transient labourers who had 
been able to extort exorbitant wages by 
threatening to strike when perishable crops 
were waiting to be harvested, Mr. Van 
Raay said. Experience had shown that it 
was of no use to rely on unemployed indus- 
trial workers for a supply of seasonal 
labour. As an instance of this, he said that 
an effort to recruit such labour from among 
unemployed auto workers in Windsor dur- 
ing the past season had resulted in the 
hiring of 12 only when 300 were sought. 

Officials of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration present at the meeting 
said that one serious weakness of the 
scheme had been that it had not been 
possible to find work for many of the 
workers after the season ended. From the 
immigration standpoint, a plan that pro- 
vided only seasonal work was not appealing, 
and the governments of the countries from 
which the immigrants came objected to 
their people being brought to Canada for 
such work. It was not planned to bring 
in immigrants for seasonal work next year, 
they said. 

However, they were fairly confident that 
with the prospect of an easier employment 
situation next year it would not be difficult 
to recruit enough labour to allow SWOFCA 
to operate again. If not, the bringing in of 
more immigrants would be considered. 


Winter Work Program 


George V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, briefly reviewed the 
broader aspects of the winter unemploy- 
ment program, which is now in its fourth 
season. The greatest chance of accomplish- 


ing results lies in the construction industry, 
where mechanization has contributed to 
the feasibility of winter work, Mr. Hay- 
thorne pointed out. 

Agriculture is another industry which is 
characterized by much winter unemploy- 
ment. Logging used to be the one impor- 
tant industry that was looked to to sop 
up this kind of seasonal unemployment, 
Mr. Haythorne said. But here increasing 
mechanization had much reduced the de- 
mand for labour during the winter. 

He suggested several steps which might 
help to provide more winter work in 
agriculture. These were: the carrying out 
during the winter of more maintenance and 
repair work on buildings and equipment; 
work in woodlots, which might include 
cutting, thinning, and other kinds of work 
required by good forest management; the 
use of slack time during the winter in 
training to develop mechanical and other 
kinds of skill; and the diversification of 
agricultural activities. 


Provincial Reports 


Prince Edward Island—Farmers in 
Prince Edward Island continued to be faced 
with a serious shortage of labour during 
the past season, particularly in the har- 
vesting of the potato crop. The difficulties 
were increased by bad weather, which threw 
all operations behind time, and it was 
necessary to recruit labour from outside 
the province. To help in the potato har- 
vest, 491 labourers were recruited in Nova 
Scotia and 249 in New Brunswick. The 
total of 740 thus obtained from outside 
the province compares with 379 recruited 
in 1956. This is the first time that it has 
been necessary to get a large number of 
workers from New Brunswick. 

In addition to the labour obtained from 
the two outside sources, 311 workers were 
placed by local offices, and many school 
children helped in saving the crop. 

A number of immigrants again placed in 
the province for the most part proved quite 
satisfactory. 

The number of regular farm workers 
recruited this year again showed a decrease 
from the previous year. The procuring of 
efficient farm labour is apparently becoming 
more difficult each year as the young people 
continue to be drawn away into industry. 

New Brunswick—The numbers of farm 
workers placed locally this year was less 
than in 1956, and the number placed out- 
side the province considerably higher, H. F. 
Stairs, New Brunswick Director of Field 
Husbandry, said in his report. This reflected 
the easier labour supply situation compared 
with last year, and also the effect of the 
arrival of immigrant labourers. 
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Out of 717 immigrant workers who 
arrived in New Brunswick during the 12- 
month period ending October 31, those 
placed on farms numbered 1380. Approx- 
imately a third of this number afterwards 
left the province. Of the immigrants of 
recent years now working in New Bruns- 
wick, 130 have applied to bring in relatives, 
indicating that many have become per- 
manently established. 

It is expected that during 1958 the farm 
labour situation will continue to be much 
the same as at present, with supply and 
demand about in balance. Although farm 
wages may be somewhat lower this winter, 
the high wages likely to prevail in con- 
struction, mining, and industry will tend 
to keep agricultural wages as high as they 
were this year. 

“Mechanization on our farms,” the report 
said, “has reduced the need for farm help, 
and there has been a slight reduction in 
the number of occupied farms, thus releas- 
ing a number of experienced farm labourers 
for employment by other farm operators.” 


Nova Scotia—A very substantial de- 
crease in the lumber output in Nova Scotia 
during the past season released more men 
for agriculture than has been the case for 
the past few years. This, together with the 
increase in unemployment in the industrial 
and coal-mining districts of Cumberland, 
Pictou and Cape Breton Counties, has 
meant that farm labour has been con- 
siderably more plentiful than in recent 
years, reported S. E. Lewis, Director of 
Farm Labour for Nova Scotia. 

In addition increased mechanization has 
substantially reduced the need for farm 
workers. 

Immigrants in recent years have been an 
important source of farm help, but this 
year the number of immigrant farm workers 
arriving in the province was the lowest 
on record. The Nova Scotia Land Settle- 
ment Board continued to help immigrants 
to become established on farms of their 
own. Quite a number of inquiries were 
received during the year from British 
farmers who were interested in emigrating 
to Canada. 

Apple growers in the Annapolis Valley 
applied for a total of 327 men to help in 
picking the crop, and nearly all these orders 
were filled. Fruit growers believed, it was 
reported, that if it were not for the financial 
assistance given under the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program in trans- 
porting workers to the Valley a considerable 
portion of the crop could not have been 
harvested. 


Quebec—Farm labour was more plenti- 
fulin Quebec this year than in 1956 but 
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it was necessary to recruit labour from a 
larger area and to organize larger move- 
ments of farm labour than last year, it 
was reported by Alex J. Rioux, Director of 
the Quebec Farm Labour Supply Bureau. 
The number of persons placed by the 
Day-to-Day Farm Labour Centre, which 
operated for the fourth successive season, 
was 416 compared with 773 last year; and 
the number of employers supplied with 
workers, 180 compared with 162. 

The demand for sugar-beet thinners was 
larger than last year. In co-operation with 
the National Employment Service and the 
employment service of the sugar refinery, 
the Bureau arranged the placement of 430 
workers, compared with 194 in 1956. It 
was necessary to go to 10 counties of the 
province to recruit these workers, instead 
of to only two or three as in the past few 
years. Fifteen Indians obtained from the 
Restigouche Reserve proved to have little 
aptitude for the work, and after a few 
days they asked to be sent back to the 
reserve. 

A continuation of the policy of the past 
several years resulted in the placing of 30 
high school students and teachers with 
fruit growers in Ontario. 

In exchange for 47 tobacco curers from 
the states of Carolina and Virginia, who 
worked in the Joliette district, and for 122 
apple pickers from just over the border 
in Vermont, who worked at nearby Frelighs- 
burg, 240 apple pickers were sent to the 
states of New York and Maine. 

Ontario—A survey conducted by agri- 
cultural representatives early in 1957 indi- 
cated that, while there was still a demand 
for good year-round labour on dairy and 
general farms, farmers in Ontario were 
inclined to resort to the use of labour- 
saving machinery to reduce the need for 
hiring labour rather than to depend on 
unskilled labour. 

The report delivered by R. G. Bennett, 
Assistant Director of Extension, Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, also referred to 
a tendency towards an increase in the size 
of farms, accomplished by combining 
smaller farms into one unit. This, it was 
pointed out, makes available suitable living 
accommodation for married workers. 

Another trend mentioned in the report 
is that, especially in highly industrialized 
districts, farmers are inclined to take em- 
ployment in industry, and to work their 
farms as a secondary occupation. 

There was again a keen demand for suit- 
able labour to handle the flue-cured tobacco 
crop. A deterioration in the crop in the 
latter part of the season, however, reduced 
to 2,700 primers and 1,305 curers the num- 
ber of experienced U.S. workers needed to 


supplement the Canadian labour force. 
Work in connection with this crop involves 
about 15,000 transient labourers, and the 
provision of this force entails the largest 
single movement of labour within the 
province. 

Manitoba—The heavy inroads in the 
agricultural labour force made by the de- 
mand for construction workers in Manitoba 
led to the bringing in of agriculturalists 
and other workers from the United King- 
dom and Europe. This was helped by the 
institution of an air-lift to Western Canada. 

Many of the immigrants were very satis- 
factory, and experience warrants the con- 
tinuation of efforts to obtain immigrants 
for farm work, it was reported by H. R. 
Richardson, Director, Farm Help Service, 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture and 
Immigration. Altogether 193 British im- 
migrants and 261 from other countries of 
Europe were recruited for farm work during 
the past season. Experience with Hun- 
garian refugees, none of whom was an 
agricultural worker, was that although 
farmers were willing to employ them, only 
a small number were absorbed into agri- 
culture. 

Demands for labour from sugar-beet 
growers were all met, with less difficulty 
than had been expected. 

Local offices of the National Employment 
Service gave valuable help in supplying 
labour, their placements up to September 
30 reaching almost 1,000. 

The marked increase in the raising of 
beef cattle may be an indication of a 
trend towards greater diversification in 
agriculture, with a correspondingly stronger 
demand for permanent help. 

Saskatchewan—‘“One of the major fac- 
tors tending to avoid peak periods of 
labour demand for harvesting is a definite 
trend on the part of farmers to employ 
more farm labour on a yearly or semi- 
yearly basis, said L. J. Hutchison, Director 
of the Farm Labour Division, Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture. 

He said that some farm labour placement 
officers in NES offices are encouraging this 
plan, and that more could be done in this 
direction in some zones. The Regina NES 
local office placed 442 workers on farms in 
that zone during the March-June period, 
and in addition 238 married couples have 
been placed on farms under a two-year 
contract with farmers. This total of 680 
placements compared with 3887 placements 
of harvest labour in August and September. 

Wage agreements with single workers are 
on two plans: $125 to $150 a month, plus 
$2 to $5 bonus at harvest time; and $135 
per month with no bonus at harvest time. 


Married couples are hired on a_ yearly 
basis of $1,800 per year, with an additional 
hourly wage to the housewife for work 
she may perform in the employer’s home 
or farm. 

For sugar-beet work in the Lethbridge 
district of Alberta, 254 Indian workers from 
reservations in Saskatchewan were re- 
cruited. Very few workers were sent to 
Ontario for haying and harvest work, and 
no berry pickers were sent to British 
Columbia this year, as there seemed to be 
enough workers available in that province. 

Alberta—“The general demand for farm 
workers throughout the season has been 
very light. While it may be difficult to 
state reasons in definite terms, the generally 
poor crop conditions, coupled with a short- 
age of cash in farmers’ hands with which 
to pay wages, may have been contributing 
factors,’ reported F. H. Newcombe, Direc- 
tor of Agricultural Extension Service, 
Alberta Department of Agriculture. 

The total of 395 immigrants, including 75 
children and 320 workers, is nearly double 
the number introduced to the best fields 
last year. These also constitute the most 
popular workers from the standpoint of the 
growers. It should be added, however, that 
these immigrants did not come by arrange- 
ments with the Farm Labour Committee. 
There is a gradual increase in mechanization, 
particularly with respect to harvesting, and 
there is evidence that eventually all beets 
will be harvested in this way. 


Indian sugar-beet workers from Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta “are becoming gener- 
ally more acceptable to growers and no 
difficulty is experienced in placing them,” 
the report said. 

Mr. Newcombe emphasized that, although 
the farm labour supply situation was such 
that farmers were able to manage without 
being acutely hampered, it could not be 
said that the supply of labour on farms 
was really adequate. Production had not 
suffered, but farmers and their families 
were working unreasonable hours and were 
drawing on their health and strength to a 
greater extent than workers in other indus- 
tries. If the farming industry were able 
to achieve “parity” with the rest of the 
economy, and farmers consequently had the 
money to hire more labour, a much larger 
demand might be looked for. 

British Columbia—For the first time 
for several years there was a surplus of 
farm labour throughout British Columbia, 
which relieved the pressure for seasonal 
help in harvesting the fruit crops. This 
reversal of the situation compared with 
1956 is attributed to immigration and to 
the freeing of labour from other industries. 
The report was drawn up by G. L. Landon, 
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Director of Agricultural Development and 
Extension. Mr. Landon, however, was not 
present at the conference, his place being 
taken by J. B. Moen of the B.C. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Requests for the importation of Mexican 
labour came from several growers’ associa- 
tions, and as a result a survey was made 


in April and May and a report prepared 
on the importation of Mexican labour to 
the United States. A copy of this report 
was attached to the provincial report. How- 
ever, no labour was imported from Mexico, 
and considering the farm labour situation 
which developed in the province, this 
proved fortunate. 





Prejudice and Discrimination 


Department presents series of five talks on prejudice, particularly as 
it affects employment, over weekly ‘Canada at Work” radio program. 
Texts of first three broadcasts printed here, other two in next issue. 


A series of five talks on prejudice and 
discrimination, with emphasis on _ their 
effect on employment, was presented last 
month by the Department of Labour over 
84 Canadian radio stations. 

The talks, by five prominent Canadians, 
were broadcast on the Department’s weekly 
program, “Canada at Work”. The first was 
heard during the week of November 17 
and the last one during the week of 
December 15. 

The speakers and the titles of their talks 
were: Hon. Michael Starr, Munister of 
Labour, “Job Justice—We Can't Turn 


Back”; Prof. Marcus Long, University of 
Toronto, “The Roots and Causes of Preju- 
dices, HMrank. H. «Hall Chairman, CoG 
Human Rights Committee, “Fair Employ- 
ment Practices—A Good Beginning”; Her- 
bert H. Lank, President, Du Pont Company 
of Canada (1956) Limited, “Is Fair Em- 
ployment Good Business?” and Rabbi 
Abraham IL. Feinberg, Holy Blossom 
Temple, Toronto, “Prejudice—A Spiritual 
Pestilence”. 

The texts of the first three talks are 
reprinted below. Texts of the remaining 
two will appear in the February issue. 


Job Justice—We Can't Turn Back 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour 


The spread of enlightenment and the 
growth of democracy in the Western World 
are developments which began many years 
ago... The two developments—the spread 
of enlightenment and the growth of de- 
mocracy—are complementary to each other. 
When one of them has taken place in 
advance of the other, then it has usually 
brought a demand for the other. This is 
specifically true if the spread of enlighten- 
ment comes first—it 1s bound to be followed 
by a demand for democracy. History has 
shown, for example, that if people in the 
so-called lower classes acquire a knowledge 
of the rights and advantages of the 
privileged classes and the manner in which 
those rights and advantages are acquired 
and maintained, then they are certain to 
demand the same things for themselves... 


Another development which took place 
many years ago and which also has a 
bearing on our present problem was the 
increasing contact of western countries with 
people of other races, as well as between 
the Western countries themselves. This 
development came following the improve- 
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ment of methods of travel and communica- 
tion between one part of the world and 
another. Previous to this development, it 
was not too difficult to maintain the 
intellectual position that people of other 
races were inferior merely because they 
were different. Hence, one group might 
be regarded as inferior because they prac- 
tised a strange religion; another because 
their skins were of a different colour. How- 
ever, as the increasing contact between the 
different races continued, many of these 
beliefs became so absurd that they could 
not be maintained without the believer 
appearing quite foolish. The idea that a 
person was inferior because of his strange 
religion became difficult to uphold when, 
for example, it became obvious that many 
of his characteristics indicating inferiority 
had nothing to do with religion, but were 
caused instead by poverty, hunger, or 
some other factor. 

The same thing applied to the idea that 
people were inferior because their skin was 
brown or black. It soon became obvious 
that they could do all of the things white 


people could do when they were taught 
the necessary techniques, and that they 
were just as intelligent as anyone else if 
given an equal chance. 


The interesting thing about all this, 
as it affects the present, is that we tend 
to think of these developments as some- 
thing which took place years ago. We 
tend too much to think of democracy as 
something that became complete when we 
obtained the right to vote. However, that 
is not quite the case. These developments 
are still going on. In many of the western 
countries, especially in our own, democracy 
is still growing and it may be necessary for 
that growth to continue for some time. 
People in the minority groups may have 
achieved the right to vote, the right to free 
speech and so on, but unfortunately there 
are still many cases where they have not 
achieved the right to equal treatment in 
such things as housing accommodation, 
access to public places such as hotels and 
restaurants, and the right to an equal 
opportunity in employment. 

The right to vote is very basic, but 
some of these other things are very impor- 
tant too, and unless they are shared 
equally by people of all races, religions 
and national origins, then we are quite safe 
in saying that democracy in Canada has a 
lot of growing to do. 

Another very important point in the 
consideration of this problem is that you 
cannot deny employment justice to a man, 
when, because he is living in a democracy, 
he has a whole lst of other rights, and, 
because he is a reasonably enlightened 
man, he knows how to use those rights to 
further his case. 

When the opponents of fair employment 
remain unconvinced by all the other argu- 
ments in its favour, then I still maintain 
this one essential, basic point: we cant 
turn back the clock. It was a very long 
time ago that democracy started and it 
has come a long way. However, the essen- 
tial thing to remember in considering the 
problem before us is that our contact with 
other races is still increasing, enlighten- 
ment is still spreading, and democracy is 
still growing, and to try to stop it is hke 
Canute trying to hold back the tide. 

For a minority worker the right to 
compete on a fair and equal basis for 
whatever employment opportunities are 
available is a very important thing, and 
you can be certain that he will fight just 
as hard for that right as our ancestors and 
his fought for the ones we already enjoy. 
He is no longer willing to bow and scrape. 

The hard facts of this situation have 
been very much in evidence in North 


America recently, especially during the 
years since the war. We have found it 
necessary to pass legislation to guarantee 
minority workers the right to fair em- 
ployment. In the United States a large 
number of fair employment laws have 
been put into effect and, I understand, they 
are working very well to solve a discrimina- 
tion problem which is much greater than 
any we have in Canada or ever hope to 
have. In our own country the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act went into effect 
more than four years ago. The Act applies 
to employers in undertakings under the 
jurisdiction of the Dominion Government 
and to trade unions representing workers 
employed in those undertakings. Some of 
the specific industries covered are shipping, 
navigation, railways, canals, telegraphs, air- 
lines, banks, and radio and television broad- 
casting. Under the Act, an employer is 
forbidden to refuse to employ a person or 
to distribute against an employee because 
of his race, religion, colour or national 
origin. An employer is also forbidden to 
use an employment agency which practises 
such discrimination or to use discriminatory 
advertising of employment vacancies, or to 
use discriminatory questions, written or 
oral, in connection with employment appli- 
cations. The Act also forbids discriminatory 
practices by trade unions in regard to 
union membership and employment. 

Fair employment laws of a similar type 
have also been passed by the legislature 
of the provinces of Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. 

These laws are known in the legislative 
world as educational laws. Of course, all 
laws are educational to some extent, but 
these are a little different. The expressed 
purpose of most fair employment laws is 
to eliminate discrimination through educa- 
tional methods if this is at all possible. It 
is only when the educational methods fail 
that the legal machinery to punish the 
offender is put into operation. 


From the viewpoint of the administrator 
of a fair employment law, I must say that 
the more I see of patterns of discrimination 
and prejudice, the more I think that educa- 
tion in one form or another is the most 
necessary thing. I know that there are 
large numbers of companies in Canada 
where a fair employment policy is the rule 
because it has been insisted upon by 
management for some time. There are 
other cases where there is an official policy 
within the company of outright discrimina- 
tion. However, these are certainly in the 
minority, and I thik that it is a very 
small minority. There is a much larger 
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group, in my opinion, in which there exists 
the regrettable situation that the company 
just does not have a policy as far as 
discrimination is concerned. The trouble 
with this group is that because there is no 
official policy, unfair employment practices 
are often going on unofficially without the 
president of the company knowing much 
about it. It may be on the level of the 
junior personnel officer or the bigoted 
clerk, but from the point of view of the 
minority worker who is barred from em- 
ployment it is a policy and it is effective. 

Obviously, it is possible for such a situa- 
tion to exist without the president of a 
company knowing about it. In such a case 
the educational method required is quite 
obvious. It is merely necessary for the 
president to lay down a fair employment 
policy and to insist upon it being observed. 
Experience under various fair employment 
laws has shown that when such a course of 
action is taken by the president it invar- 
iably works. Employees, including em- 
ployees who are bigoted on matters of race, 
religion and national origin, invariably do 
what they are told to do by the president 
in policy matters of this kind. Obviously, 
in most companies they would need to 
obey the president or they would be look- 
ing for employment elsewhere. 


One of the most important problems 
faced by the departments of government 
which administer fair employment laws is 
the problem of getting the victims of 
discrimination to come forward with their 
complaints. It has often been noticed, 
especially in industries where discrimination 
has been known to exist for a long time, 
that complaints are not brought forward 
even though the existence of the fair 
employment law is well known. There are 
several reasons for this. Most people just 
seem to want to go about their daily 
business with as little fuss and bother as 
possible, and therefore, when they en- 
counter discrimination they merely say 
to themselves, “It is there, it has been 
there for a long time, and there doesn’t 
seem to be much we can do about it”. 


Another reason many people avoid mak- 
ing a complaint is that they are afraid of 
becoming involved in legal proceedings. 
There is also the fear that the offending 
employer may retaliate against them in one 
way or another. To minority workers in 
this situation, I would say first of all that 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act contains a clause which specifically 
protects a person bringing forward a com- 
plaint against retaliation of any kind that 
may be taken against them as a result of 
that complaint. 
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You should remember that the prompt 
filing of complaints under fair employment 
laws has been known in many cases to 
bring about major changes in the employ- 
ment policies of the industries affected. 
This, of course, is a real benefit to the 
minority workers concerned. In other words. 
I would say that these fair employment 
laws can in such situations be a direct 
benefit to you, to your family and other 
members of your minority group. No one 
wants to go around looking for trouble, 
and as the head of the department which 
administers the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, I would not want to say 
that I was looking for more complaints— 
except in cases where the complaint is 
based upon a real grievance. 

If you have good reason for believing 
that you have been discriminated against, 
and especially if the industry concerned is 
one in which discrimination is a matter of 
common knowledge, I assure you that the 
complaint will be promptly investigated 
and followed through to a just conclusion. 

In this connection I would also like to 
mention that if you were to get in touch 
with representatives of organized labour 
to discuss with them the possibility of 
making a complaint, you are likely to find 
that they will be very helpful to you. In 
many parts of Canada there are in exist- 
ence special labour committees which have 
devoted a good deal of time and effort 
to problems of prejudice and discrimination 
and which have done some very valuable 
work. These people have experience in 
this field and many of them are certainly 
well qualified to advise you. 

Finally, I would hke to say that much 
has already been done towards the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in employment under 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act. When the influence of various provin- 
cial fair employment statutes is added 
to this, it must be quite considerable. 
Speaking for the Dominion field, I can say 
that the Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act has worked, mainly because of 
the elements of persuasion which are in- 
cluded in its provisions for conciliation. So 
far it has not been necessary to carry any 
of the complaints which have been regis- 
tered beyond the conciliation stage. The 
settlement of these complaints has not 
only brought about an improved situation 
in the industries concerned, but other 
situations which would have been the cause 
of additional complaints if it were not 
for the influence of the Act have been 
avoided. 

The number of cases investigated under 
the Act has not been large, but the long- 
term effects of some of these cases should 


not be underestimated. In some areas 
where prejudice and discrimination have in 
the past given rise to very difficult prob- 
lems, new patterns and precedents have 
been established, breaking through the old 
barriers. Unfair employment practices no 


longer have the strength they once had 
in Canada, and I firmly believe that the 
avenues of the future should be increasingly 
open to employment policies which are 
more in accord with the ideals of freedom 
and democracy in Canada. 


The Roots and Causes of Prejudice 


Prof. Marcus Long, University of Toronto 


If by prejudice we mean the closed mind, 
the refusal to give a decent hearing to 
views with which we disagree, then we 
must recognize that prejudice is very much 
with us today. There are very few people 
who make any serious effort to understand 
the views of their opponents. There are 
far more who want to silence them. 


I hasten to point out that this is nothing 
new. Giordano Bruno was burned to death 
in 1600 for ideas which would not raise an 
eyebrow today. 


The history of science carries, besides 
the record of human triumph, the record 
of human prejudice, the story of the closed 
mind. The Copernican theory and the 
‘Darwinian theory are two outstanding 
examples of scientific insights which stirred 
up wrath. I must point out that this 
prejudice was not limited to the unedu- 
cated; some of the major opponents of 
scientific progress were scientists and 
philosophers. Prejudice is not a monopoly 
of any particular group. 


Several important books have been 
written on this subject. Some of my 
listeners may be familiar with the delight- 
ful fictionalized account by Mackinley 
Kantor of the development of medicine in 
the nineteenth century entitled “The Cen- 
tury of the Surgeon”. This book was not 
intended as a record of prejudice and yet 
it is that. Each of the great advances in 
the field of surgery, including such simple 
suggestions as washing the hands in chlor- 
inated water before examining or operating 
on patients, was derided and _ violently 
opposed by medical men. And who can 
forget the tragic but heartening story of 
the treatment given to Florence Nightingale 
during the Crimean war for instituting 
the measures we now take for granted 
from nurses. 


But I’m not supposed to speak about 
prejudice as the closed mind against ideas. 
I have been asked to speak about the other 
sort of prejudice which is reflected in 
discrimination, the prejudice of people 
against people, the prejudice we find in 


Little Rock. 


This sort of prejudice is not a modern 
invention. Prejudice against others is as 
old as history and likely as old as man. 
It would be difficult to find anyone not 
infected by it. 

The people of India, for instance, who 
like to talk about the sufferings of coloured 
people under the rule of whites, have long 
suffered from caste distinctions within their 
own borders. 

It is true that the government of India, 
like the Government of the United States, 
is opposed to such discrimination. Unfor- 
tunately, the attitude of the Indian govern- 
ment cannot affect the way people think 
and the persons, like the untouchables, who 
suffer from discrimination are not likely 
to get too much consolation from the 
thought that the Prime Minister of India 
doesn’t like the way they are being treated. 

I emphasize that such discrimination is 
nothing new. The Athenian aristocrats 
despised the artisans and slaves. The early 
Hebrews seemed to despise everybody. 
Even the Apostle Peter was reluctant to 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles whom he 
considered unclean, and if the spread of 
Christianity had depended on him, Chris- 
tianity would have died shortly after its 
birth. 

If we are agreed, as I am sure we are, 
that prejudice is a very old and a very 
widespread emotional disease, we may turn 
to some of the reasons for its existence. 

ere I cannot offer anything original nor 
can I give an adequate statement of 
learned opinion on the subject because of 
the pressure of time. A few suggestions 
will serve. 

There is no doubt that one of the major 
reasons for prejudice is ignorance. This is 
most obvious if we think of the prejudice 
against ideas. The most vicious attacks 
against any system of thought are usually 
made by those who have never taken the 
time or given the effort to make a 
svmpathetic appraisal of what they are 
attacking. 

Again I hasten to point out that I am 
not expected to discuss prejudice in terms 
of ideas but only prejudice against persons. 
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I’m quite sure that much of this is also 
based on ignorance. That is why travel 
is so important. Actual contacts between 
people can do much more to eliminate 
personal prejudice than a multitude of 
sermons. 

In 1948 I had the privilege of bringing 
some Norwegian and Dutch students into 
contact with some Germans. The first week 
of the contact was as tense as anything I 
can recall. The Norwegians and the Dutch 
could only see in the Germans the people 
who had killed so many of their friends 
and caused so much suffering to themselves. 
Gradually barriers were broken down and 
contact established. The prejudice based 
on memory vanished before the reality 
of contact. Before the summer was ended 
one Norwegian, for instance, who had 
come to our gathering with the intention 
of hating the Germans, was engaged to a 
German girl. 

Ignorance is a fertile source of prejudice. 
When you get to know Germans, Italians, 
Hungarians, Africans, Indians and _ other 
peoples, your imaginary pictures are sure 
to be changed for the better. 

Of course it won’t always work this way. 
Knowledge sometimes brings  disillusion- 
ment. I can still recall the shock of watch- 
ing two young men just outside Naples in 
Italy, young men obviously in the best 
of health and in their early twenties, walk- 
ing nonchalantly along beside a woman 
who must have been in her sixties carrying 
a heavy piece of furniture on her back. 
This, I’m afraid, was typical of the treat- 
ment of women in that part of the country. 
I’m quite sure also that I should have 
difficulty appreciating the way of life of 
the underdogs in Middle East countries. 

Some disillusionment is bound to happen. 
You have met Irishmen who were not witty 
and Scotsmen who were not tight; I mean 
in money matters. Usually, however, know- 
ledge adds to finer appreciation. I suspect 
that if you tried to contact Jews and 
Negroes and all sorts of other people you 
would find that many of your prejudiced 
opinions have no justification. Surprisingly 
enough you can find all sorts of nice and 
horrible people in all of these groups. 

Here I cannot resist injecting a _per- 
sonal note. So often when people speak 
out against racial discrimination the pre- 
judiced listener replies “Your deeds don’t 
match your words, you would not want 
to live beside Jews or Negroes”. Now it 
happens that I have spent most of my 
time in Toronto on two streets. My neigh- 
bours on the first street, moving towards 
the west, were Scots, Italians, Japanese and 
Jamaicans, in that order. On the East 
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there were Greeks, French-Canadians and 
others. When I moved to my present home 
there was a Chinese family right across 
the road, and a Jewish family a few doors 
down. So far as I have been able to 
discover over the years, they have not 
infected my family with any social diseases, 
ruimed their character or made my home 
an unsuitable place to live in. The little 
Jewish girl and my younger daughter play 
together and, on occasions even sleep 
together. They fight and make up like 
any other children. 

This, I must confess, is quite different 
from what life was lke in Belfast where 
I used to live. For in that city no Roman 
Catholic dared to lve on a Protestant 
street and no Protestant dared to hve on 
a Roman Catholic street. And bitterness 
was everywhere. 

But enough about ignorance. The second 
reason for prejudice is fear, the fear that 
a minority group may swamp a mayjority 
group. 

This is the only reason I can think of 
for the violent religious persecutions of the 
past, both protestant and catholic. Even 
though both groups claimed the assurance 
of God that not even the gates of Hell 
could prevail against them they refused to 
take any chances. 

Fear is a very pervasive thing in all 
realms. The trades unions are not free 
from it. The leaders of the labour move- 
ment are among the most forceful of those 
who fight against discrimination on the 
basis of race, creed or political faith. Yet 
they have been unable to overcome the 
fear of many workers that D.P.’s and 
Hungarians would do Canadians out of 
jobs. It has been depressing to hear the 
criticisms that have come from working 
circles against the former Canadian govern- 
ment for giving a haven in Canada to 
Hungarian freedom fighters. 

Fear, combined with ignorance, is at 
the root of the trouble in the Southern 
United States. Commentators have noted 
that the people with least prejudice are 
the people with secured positions or secure 
incomes. The so-called “white trash” are 
understandably afraid that the emancipated 
Negro might well threaten what economic 
security they have. 

The third reason and the one I have 
been working towards is pride. Pride is 
not only a cardinal sin, it is, by any 
reckoning, the main basis for prejudice. It 
must also be noted that on occasions pride 
is a good thing. 

No social group can endure unless its 
members are proud to belong to it. That 
is as true of a nation as it is of a service 


club. That is why we expect our schools 
and churches to bolster our national pride. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on this point. 
The Scotsman has a sense of superiority, 
the Irishman has a sense of superiority, the 
Englishman has a sense of superiority, the 
French-Canadian has a sense of superiority. 
And so we all want legislation to protect 
our culture and our traditional institutions. 

Now, it is obvious there is much merit 
in this attitude. A society, an ethnic 
group or a nation cannot maintain itself 
unless its members believe in it and are 
proud of it. They must oppose any attempt 
to change its character which is not rooted 
in their own volition. That, after all, is 
the basis of defensive war, the basis of 
the tribute we paid to heroes of former 
wars on November 11th. 

Yet a sensible man ought to examine 
the basis for his pride. For the pride that 
maintains the unity of the nation may well 
mean a barrier to its progress. 

Imagine an angel or a visitor from Mars 
examining the nations of our contemporary 
world. I think they would be surprised at 
the citizens of Saudi Arabia or Egypt or 
Morocco excluding ideas and _ assistance 
from outside because of their national 
pride, their sense of superiority. 

Pride is necessary. It can also be dan- 
gerous. It is dangerous when it becomes 
the basis of cruelty and injustice. The 
white people of the Southern United 
States are proud to be white. As a result 
they have been known to torture and 
lynch their fellow-Americans whose skin 
happened to be black. Many of these 
whites are presently resisting the law of 
their country to prevent coloured students 
from attending white schools. 

There can be no justification in law or 
morality or religion for such actions. This 
is a false use of pride. 

We fall into the same trap when we 
assume that our group is so superior to 
another group that it should be discrim- 
inated against. There is no justification for 


that. We must learn to respect differences 
and learn to live with them. 

Since time is fleeting, I shall state my 
position bluntly. Prejudice and the per- 
sonal discrimination which follows it are 
usually based on ignorance, fear and a 
distorted pride. This is hardly the basis 
for a sound approach. There are good and 
bad people in every religious, ethnic or 
political group. To distinguish between 
people simply on the basis of their reli- 
gious, ethnic or political affiliations is as 
absurd as the action of the doctors who 
once refused to wash their hands before 
performing an operation. 

If you must be prejudiced, and all of us 
are, base your prejudice on_ sensible 
grounds. Do not assume that because a 
person has a different coloured skin or 
disagrees with you on religious questions 
or happens to hold different political 
opinions that he is not a good Canadian 
or a good neighbour. There are better 
tests. 

And do not raise your children on such 
absurd beliefs. For this, after all, is the 
major source of prejudice. Give them a 
chance to mingle with children who come 
from homes which represent different reli- 
gious faiths, political opinions and various 
ethnic groups. Such contacts will not hurt 
them unless you have poisoned their minds. 

This is so necessary in Canada which is 
still, because of language differences, two 
nations under a single federal government, 
a group of varied nationalistic memories 
that have not yet risen beyond the pride 
of the past, to add the richness of their 
various cultures to the culture that will be 
Canada’s. 

If we must have pride let it be pride in 
Canada and not merely in a splinter group, 
if we must have fear let it be directed to 
those outside our boundaries. But let us 
have an end to ignorance, particularly 
within our own country. There is no proper 
place in Canada for discrimination based 
on prejudice. 


Fair Employment Practices—A Good Beginning 
Frank H. Hall, Chairman, CLC Human Rights Committee 


The Canadian Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act has been on the statute books 
since May, 1953... Among other things, 
the law says in its section 4, under the 
heading “Prohibited Employment  Prac- 
tices”: 

No employer shall refuse to employ or 
to continue to employ, or otherwise discrim- 
inate against any person in regard to employ- 
ment or any term or condition of employment 
because of race, national origin, colour or 
religion. 


No employer shall use, in the hiring or 
recruitment of persons for employment, any 
employment agency that discriminates against 
persons seeking employment because of their 
race, national origin, colour or religion. 

No person shall use or circulate any form 
of application for employment or publish 
any advertisement in connection with em- 
ployment or prospective employment or make 
any written or oral inquiry in connection 
with employment that expresses either 
directly or indirectly any limitation, speci- 
fication or preference as to race, national 
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origin, colour or religion unless the limita- 
tion, specification or preference is_ based 
upou a bona fide occupational qualification. 


Whether through ignorance of the law 
or otherwise, there have been serious viola- 
tions of these anti-discrimination provisions 
by some employers. There has been com- 
plaint, too, of some administrative func- 
tions, such as job referrals by local offices 
of National Employment Service. 


Many years ago Maclean’s Magazine 
published an article on a test which was 
tried on 47 employers. Two young women 
with almost identical qualifications were 
selected to answer advertisements for 
stenographers, typists, bookkeepers and fil- 
ing clerks. One girl took the name of 
Greenberg, the other the name of Grimes. 
Forty-one of the forty-seven employers 
offered appointments to Miss Grimes. Only 
seventeen out of the forty-seven offered an 
appointment to Miss Greenberg. 

More recently two labour committees 
on human rights, one in Vancouver and 
one in Toronto, made small studies on the 


extent to which the Fair Employment 
Practices Act was being complied with 
by private firms in their employment 


application forms. In Vancouver the com- 
mittee found that 63 per cent of the com- 
panies asked questions about the applicant’s 
nationality, 70 per cent asked his place 
of birth, 18 per cent asked his religion and 
14 per cent asked his racial origin. These 
questions are deemed ilegal under Fair 
Employment Practices legislation. 

In Toronto, the committee found some 
30 per cent of the firms—and these included 
insurance companies, banks, and manufac- 
turing companies—had illegal questions on 
their job application forms. The committee 
also found that in three out of four place- 
ment agencies, the employer was usually 
told by the agency personnel the ethnic, 
racial or religious extraction of the appli- 
cant. 


Understandably these are small, very 
limited studies. But they provide an 
indication of the extent to which Fair 


Employment Practices laws are violated, 
and also of the lack of knowledge of the 
general public of the existence of anti- 
discrimination legislation. 

We realize that, in a country as large 
as Canada, with its great number of 
minority groups, discrimination may oper- 
ate against different minority groups in 
different areas. In the Maritimes, the dis- 
crimination against Negro job applicants 
is perhaps the most serious problem. In 
Central Canada discrimination may be 
directed against Jews and New Canadians, 
as well as against Negroes. In the Prairies, 
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Indians who leave the reservations to par- 
ticipate or who attempt to participate in 
outside community life may constitute the 
No. 1 problem in this field. On the West 
Coast, Chinese-Canadians and Japanese- 
Canadians are probably more affected by 
discrimination in employment than in other 
areas. 


These are the problems which could be 
the subject of a research program and 
which should be studied by the government 
agencies administering fair practices laws. 

Education is another area that should be 
examined more closely. The federal Depart- 
ment of Labour has made available some 
excellent pamphlets and booklets on the 
legislation and its operation. This radio 
series is another example of its educational 
program. But the provincial governments, 
and there are six at present with Fair 
Employment Practices laws, have provided 
no educational material whatsoever, except 
perhaps a copy of the law that was enacted. 
The provincial agencies administering Fair 
Employment Practices laws should be pre- 
pared to obtain and make use of common 
educational material—if it were available 
to them. At least some discussions on the 
subject would be of advantage to both 
federal and provincial agencies. We would 
like to see such a meeting arranged. The 
result would be more information, in- 
terestingly prepared, on the problem of 
discrimination in employment and fair 
practices laws, made available to wider 
sections of the Canadian public than has 
heretofore been the case. 


In such a project the experience of 
the National Employment Service, which 
handles more than 13 million job referrals 
a year, should not be overlooked. It would 
be worthwhile to send a questionnaire to 
the 1,500 referral officers of the National 
Employment Service to determine what 
experience they have had with this prob- 
lem... 





Federal Fair Employment Practices com- 
plaints, since the Act went into effect in 
1953, have involved four types of dis- 
crimination: 

One: the use of discriminatory questions 
in the employment application forms of 
firms under federal jurisdiction. These 
questions were usually dropped and new 
forms instituted when the matter was 
brought to the attention of the firm. Only 
in one case, where the supposed powers of 
the head of a government agency were 
challenged, was there any difficulty. The 
questions complained of were finally re- 
vised—after the case had been on the 
books nearly two years. 


Two: the denial of employment to appli- 
cants from minority groups. The com- 
plaints in this category are not very 
numerous. Where they have occurred they 
have been quickly settled by the con- 
ciliation and persuasion method. In British 
Columbia there were complaints about a 
telephone company’s attitude and _ hiring 
policies towards Japanese and Chinese- 
Canadians, particularly for telephone opera- 
tors. The management denied the charge 
and shortly thereafter employment ads for 
the company appeared in the Chinese and 
Japanese language press. In one case a 
branch bank manager in Victoria turned 
down a Jewish applicant for a position in 
the bank. In another case, a bank manager 
in Winnipeg had circulated a letter to high 
school principals in the city on the employ- 
ment opportunities in banks. 

Three: the denial of promotion to quali- 
fied applicants from minority groups. In 
almost all cases, complaints under this 
heading have been against railroads, and 
involved charges of discrimination because 
of colour. The cases against a railway for 
denial of promotions to qualified porters 
who applied for sleeping car conductors 
jobs were settled after considerable discus- 
sion and resulted in the historic hiring of 
the first Negro sleeping car conductors on 
Canadian railroads. 

The Canadian Labour Congress and its 
Human Rights Committees hold that the 
test of employee eligibility should be ability 
of the applicant to do the job efficiently. 
This, surely, is the intent of the law. Re- 
fusal of job referral, or employment, on 
ground of colour, race or creed violates that 
intent and outrages the sensibilities of the 
individuals concerned as well as of all well- 
meaning people. 

An encouraging feature is that the great 
body of employers want to comply with 
the law. Employment application forms 
which formerly required statement of racial 
origin and other such objectionable par- 
ticulars have been changed to conform with 
the statute. 

Quite recently the National Committee 
met with the Honourable Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, and certain of his 
departmental officers, for a broad discussion 
of prohibited employment practices and 
incidents related thereto. We were assured 
of the Government’s intention to strictly 
enforce the law and related regulations, 
these being administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and we are consequently 
confident of full official cooperation and 
ultimate success of the purposes of the 
legislation. 

The brief we submitted to the Minister 
requested government support for the 


strongest type of international instrument 
to outlaw discrimination in employment. 
A proposed Convention in this field is now 
being considered by the 87 members of the 
International Labour Organization. A Con- 
vention enacted by the ILO and approved 
by the respective governments has the 
effect of an international treaty. 


We expressed to the Minister our feeling 
that an effective international instrument 
to promote equality of job opportunity 
and to eliminate discrimination in employ- 
ment would help to protect and advance 
the welfare of all workers regardless of 
considerations of race, colour, religion and 
nationality. We said that Canada, as the 
only country with nation-wide fair em- 
ployment practices legislation, as well as 
provincial anti-discrimination laws, has a 
wealth of experience to offer in any discus- 
sion of an international instrument in this 
field. We urged that the Canadian Govern- 
ment give support to the strongest form 
of international action to outlaw discrimina- 
tion in employment, and that this would 
mean support of a Convention advocating 
the general principles of fair employment 
practices, in addition to the support given 
a Recommendation embodying the specific 
methods for implementing the Convention. 

The Congress Committee on Human 
Rights has also requested that the Govern- 
ment set up a Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee for the purpose of more effectively 
implementing the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act. The Minister of Labour 
has said that he will call a meeting of 
this character before the end of the year, 
and we are hoping that there will emerge 
from this an advisory committee on a 
permanent basis. Such a committee would 
no doubt be representative of all interested 
parties. We expressed to the Minister our 
feeling that in this legislation, where so 
much emphasis is placed on education, per- 
suasion and conciliation to secure com- 
pliance, a Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
can serve a valuable function. The estab- 
lishment of an advisory body would make 
available to his Department, on a regular 
basis, the experience of community, church, 
labour and employer organizations in deal- 
ing with problems of prejudice and discrim- 
ination. It would afford the interested non- 
governmental bodies an opportunity to 
meet with the Department, to discuss such 
matters as the special problems of dis- 
crimination which might exist in certain 
occupational or geographic areas of em- 
ployment: new and more effective methods 
of providing information on fair practices 
legislation to the public, and the assistance 
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of voluntary agencies in furthering the 
elimination of discrimination. 

As all men are equal in the mind of 
the Creator, and equal before our laws, so 
must they have equality in our social, 
industrial and economic life. This is im- 
plicit in the Fair Employment Practices 
Act. 


Canada is still a young country, already 
great in the eyes of the world, respected by 
all. No one can doubt that its destiny is 
to become even greater—to be a leader 
among the nations, accepted as such by 
peoples of all colours, races and creeds 
because of the example we will have set 
within our own community and lives. 





2nd Annual Convention of the 


Quebec Federation of Labour 


Delegates defeat attempt to give Executive Committee power to call 


general strike but call for granting of freedom to strike to public 


utility workers and for unconditional financial aid to universities 


The Quebee Federation of Labour held 
its second annual convention at Montreal 
from November 14 to 16. The first conven- 
tion since the merger of the Quebec Provin- 
cial Federation of Labour and the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions last Feb- 
ruary, it brought together 521 delegates 
representing 254 local unions and 11 labour 
councils. 

The convention rejected a resolution that 
would have given the Executive Committee 
power to call a general strike in the prov- 
ince but called for the granting of the right 
to strike to public utility workers. 

It also called for increased assistance to 
universities as well as for free education at 
all levels. 

A five-point declaration of principles, in- 
cluding political action, was submitted to 
the delegates but, because of lack of time 
to study it, was referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

The Canadian Labour Congress, with 
which the QFL is affiliated, was represented 
by its President, Claude Jodoin, Executive 
Vice President Gordon Cushing and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald, all of 
whom spoke during the proceedings. 

Roger Provost was unanimously re-elected 
President, but Treasurer Roméo Mathieu 
was defeated by Eucher Corbeil. 

The convention opened under the joint 
chairmanship of Miss Huguette Plamondon, 
President of the Montreal Labour Council, 
and Louis Laberge, President of the Mont- 
real Trades and Labour Council. 

Mr. Laberge welcomed the delegates; 
then Miss Plamondon, who is also a Vice 
President of the CLC, urged them to be 
realistic during the proceedings, claiming 
that ‘the very survival of trade unionism 
is being threatened” in the province of 
Quebec. 
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“We have only to analyze Murdochville 
and Drummondville,’ she declared, “to 
come to the conclusion that freedom of 
association and the right to strike, for all 
practical purposes, do not exist in Quebec.” 

Then she added: 


We agree that trade unionism, in its 
every-day struggle, must cope with economic 
problems; that is normal. It is the role of 
trade unionism to fight for its members. But 
we do not admit that, in a democratic sys- 
tem, fundamental freedoms such as the exer- 
cise of the freedom of association and the 
right to strike, even though recognized under 
the law, can be denied to the workers of 
the province. 

According to Miss Plamondon, political 
action is “the sole and unique solution”. 


Roger Provost 


Roger Provost, President of the Federa- 
tion, declared that the labour movement 
must transcend the standard limits of an 
exclusively economic struggle, since the 
political factor comes up more often in the 
economic development and broadening of 
the labour movement and the labour move- 
ment has a collective duty in the political 
field. 

Speaking at the opening session of the 
convention, the President suggested it was 
time to arouse the political conscience not 
only of organized workers but also of 
farmers. 

While calling for political education, the 
speaker did not go so far as to suggest 
electoral political action. He called only 
for popular demonstrations “so as to bring 
the general public to take definite stands”. 

Besides this, Mr. Provost gave the dele- 
gates to understand that the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the national organization, 
is seriously studying the problem of poli- 
tical action. ‘During the next few months,” 
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he said, “there will probably be a further 
taking up of positions on the national level, 
offering a framework within which our 
action could be guided on the provincial 
level.” 

The QFL President protested the denial 
of freedom of association in the province, 
and declared: 


Freedom of association is a natural and 
sacred right. To deny it is to deny that the 
human being is a sociable being, to deny to 
the members of society freedom to unite to 


defend their rights, their opinions, their 
ereeds. Denial of freedom on the social or 
economic level leads, sooner or later, to 


denial of political freedom, and it is the 
shortest road to dictatorship with all its 
inhuman, anti-social and, I might add, anti- 
Christian features. 

Mr. Provost stated precisely that the 
labour movement will shortly have to find 
means “to enlighten all the people on this 
point, so as to create a strong enough 
public opinion to force those responsible 
to give the workers direct and unfettered 
freedom of association”. 

The President also protested against the 
wrong use of conciliation and arbitration 
boards. 

After recognizing the advantage of these 
boards, whose purpose it is to bring the 
two parties to enter into an agreement 
and to ensure industrial peace, Mr. Provost 
stated: 


However, when conciliation and arbitra- 
tion boards simply become investigation 
boards or, still worse, when they become 


and 


second Vice Presidents, respectively. 


politically governed organizations and are 
used to destroy trade unions by dilatory 
means, we must then ask ourselves if com- 
pulsory arbitration is a solution and a sign 
of industrial peace, or rather a dungeon 
where trade unions that have by chance 
been certified are slowly but surely put to 
death. 

Mr. Provost maintained that conciliation 
should be voluntary, claiming that “real 
efforts’ would then be made to come to 
an agreement. 

He also declared himself against the 
present method of appointing conciliation 
board chairmen, and stated: 

As long as the parties concerned are unable 
to select a chairman other than a political 
nominee, from lists drawn up by employers’ 
and trade union associations and by univer- 
sity groups, men of good faith, whether they 
represent managemnt or unions, will not 
believe in the usefulness of these boards and 
will even contest the validity of their 
existence. 

In conclusion, the President warned the 
convention that “we must maintain our 
economic demands as our first aim, and 
avoid stepping from disastrous abstention 
into disorderly action which aims only to 
be spectacular and contains nothing posi- 
tive nor conclusive”. 


Claude Jodoin 

Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, appealed to Canadian 
authorities to create a labour code which 
would be uniform all over Canada. 
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Collection for Murdochville 


A collection taken up among the dele- 
gates to the convention made it possible 
to accredit the President of the United 
Steelworkers of America at Murdoch- 
ville, and swelled the Murdochville relief 
fund. 

Prevented from speaking because his 
union was behind with its dues, the 
President, Théo Gagné, was helped 
by his fellow-delegates, who collected 
$264.08; of this sum, $229.08 will go to 
the relief fund, for which it is hoped 
to collect $50,000 to help the widows of 
two strikers who died during the strike. 

It was the President himself, Roger 
Provost, who suggested a collection to 
pay off the Murdochville local’s dues. 


Speaking at the opening session of the 
convention, the CLC President stated that 
provincial differences, in matters of labour 
legislation, were such that organized labour 
“hardly knew where it stood”. 

Commenting on the successes achieved 
in recent years, he said that if a federal 
social health plan was being considered it 
was due to the insistent demands of Labour. 
He expressed the hope that the province 
of Quebec will see its necessity and adopt 
it when time arrives. 

Mr. Jodoin expressed surprise at the 
stand taken by the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion regarding union security. He said he 
could not understand how the members 
of the bar who, he added, “possess the 
greatest closed shop in the nation,” could 
be opposed to the workers’ wanting some 
sort of security. 

The CLC President touched briefly on 
political action. He explained that the 
CLC has always been in favour of allowing 
the members to decide for themselves what 
candidate they wanted elected but, he 
added, this could change if the same mem- 
bers agreed to support one particular 
political party. 

He also referred to the transfer of the 
registry of Canadian National Steamships 
eight-ship West Indies fleet to Trinidad. 
“Crown corporations should give the best 
example of fair business practices,” he said. 


Resolutions 


No fewer than 108 resolutions were sub- 
mitted prior to the convention but only 31 
were considered by the delegates, the other 
77 being referred, for lack of time, to the 
Executive Committee. 

Thus resolutions dealing with the affilia- 
tion of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, political action, health 
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insurance, electoral reform, among other 
subjects, were not considered by the con- 
vention. 

The delegates did deal with resolutions on 
the general work stoppage, public education, 
the right to strike in the public services, 
the provincial police, and various steps con- 
cerning the internal administration of the 
movement. 


General Work Stoppage 


An attempt to give the Federation power 
to call a general strike in the province 
was unsuccessful. First, the resolution com- 
mittee changed the tenor of the original 
motion; then the delegates, by a substan- 
tial majority, defeated the amended resolu- 
tion. 

The discussion lasted more than two 
hours and gave rise to some _ heated 
argument. 

As submitted by Montreal Local 698 of 
the United Automobile Workers, the resolu- 
tion asked the Executive Committee “to 
call a general work stoppage of all its 
affiliated bodies in the province of Quebec” 
when the labour movement is “faced with 
situations such as that at Murdochville”. 
The resolution also called upon the Execu- 
tive Committee “to report on those who 
do not answer the call”. 

The resolutions committee changed the 
tenor of this resolution by insisting, as a 
prior condition to the calling of a general 
strike, that the Executive Committee 
obtain “assurance in writing that at least 
two thirds of the affiliated local unions 
concur, with two thirds of the membership 
of all affiiated unions stating that, having 
approached their international or national 
unions, they are willing to follow the 
recommendation of the Executive”. 

So worded, even the most rabid par- 
tisans of a general work stoppage eventually 
conceded that the adoption of the resolu- 
tion would never launch a general strike 
in the province of Quebec. 

A half dozen delegates spoke in favour 
of a general work stoppage but most of 
them conceded that the amendment des- 
troyed the original intention of the 
resolution. 

Those opposed to the resolution were 
more numerous, and among the arguments 
put forward against a general work stoppage 
were the respect due an agreement entered 
into with an employer; the use of an 
economic measure for political purposes; 
the attempt to implant European tactics 
in North America; the difficulty of carry- 
ing out such a step successfully, and, 
especially, the fact that the majority of 
Quebec’s organized workers would not be 
willing to resort to such a step. 


Assistance to Universities 


The Federation called for unconditional 
financial assistance to the universities of 
the province. 


The delegates unanimously adopted a 
resolution from Local 1195 of the United 
Steelworkers of America recommending 
that financial subsidies be unconditionally 
granted by the provincial Government and 
urging the universities to accept grants 
from the federal Government just as they 
do from the provincial Government. 


Jean Louis Gagnon, delegate of the 
Association of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees of Canada, took the provincial 
Government strongly to task on this point, 
accusing it of “setting up a curtain of 
ignorance between Quebec and the other 
provinces”. 


Stating that wages are higher in other 
provinces because the level of education is 
higher, Mr. Gagnon called for free educa- 
tion at all levels. 


Right to Strike 


The convention also unanimously adopted 
a resolution calling for free exercise of the 
right to strike for all workers in the 
province, including those presently covered 
by the Public Utilities Act. 

J. Eucher Corbeil, of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, Mont- 
real public transportation section, stressed 
that the Public Utilities Act, if it is to deny 
to some workers freedom to strike, should 
at least provide a_ substitute. Another 
CBRE member, Bertrand Proulx, stated 
that when they renew their contract next 
July, the Montreal streetcar conductors and 
bus drivers will not hesitate to call a strike 
if the terms offered by the company are 
not satisfactory. 

Another delegate, William Dodge, wanted 
to warn the Federation against the ten- 
dency to generalize this restriction of the 
right to strike. He stated that this Act 
would have to be abrogated before it is 
extended to all the workers. 


Other Resolutions 


The convention also adopted resolutions 
calling for a better administration of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act, re- 
duction of the cost of medicines and the 
processing in Canada of our natural 
resources. 


Declaration of Principles 


The outgoing Executive Committee had 
prepared a declaration of principles on 
education, social security, labour legislation, 
natural resources and political education 





Théo Gagné 
President at Murdochville 


and action. Because of lack of time, only 
the part concerning education was adopted. 

The convention declared itself in favour 
of compulsory education up to the age of 
16 and of free education at all levels: 
primary, secondary, specialized and univer- 
sity. 

The QFL also called for the establishment 
of a Superior Education Council, represent- 
ing all social groups, which would be 
responsible not only for curriculums but 
for educational budgets as well. 


The other sections of the declaration of 
principles not officially approved by the 
delegates made the following demands. 

On social security, the QFL calls for the 
establishment of a complete social security 
plan to assure “the aged, the handicapped, 
widows and orphans a decent standard of 
living allowing them to recover their 
personal dignity”. 

Furthermore, the Federation calls for the 
immediate conclusion of an agreement 
between the federal and provincial Govern- 
ments for the carrying out of a complete 
health insurance plan “to be administered 
by the province”. 

With respect to labour legislation, the 
declaration calls for a provincial labour 
code sanctioning three fundamental free- 
doms: freedom of association, the right of 
collective bargaining and the right to strike. 
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With regard to the development of 
natural resources, the Federation claims 
that ‘“‘an important part of the management 
and of the profits of the firm must remain 
in the hands of the citizens of this prov- 
ince”. The declaration adds “that any 
concession of our natural resources to 
private enterprise must be conditional, 
subject to the concern’s remaining open 
for public ownership if the rights and 
interests of the citizens are endangered.” 

Finally, in view of the increased effect 
of politics on economic and social life, 
the declaration of principles sees in poli- 
tical action the “essential conditions for 
the survival of our movement”. 

The Federation therefore intends to “step 
up the political education of its members, 
study the present political structure, seek 
essential reforms, and, to insure their being 
apphed, urge its members to direct political 
action”. 


Elections 


Roger Provost, Canadian Director of 
the United Textile Workers of America, 
was re-elected President by acclamation. 

The two Vice Presidents, Pat Burke, 
Director of the mines section of the United 
Steelworkers of America, and Edouard 
Larose, of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, were also chosen by 
acclamation. 


There was, however, a spirited contest 
for the positions of Secretary and Treasurer. 
Roméo Girard, Manager of Local 106 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs, defeated Jean Louis Gag- 
non of the Association of Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada for the 
position of Secretary. Eucher Corbeil, Pre- 
sident of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, public transportation section of 
Montreal, defeated the former Treasurer, 
Roméo Mathieu of the United Packing- 
house Workers. 

One retiring Vice President, R. J. La- 
moureux, and the outgoing Secretary, 
Armand Marion, did not seek re-election. 


To complete the Executive Committee of 
the QFL, the convention also chose the 
following 15 directors: Roger Bédard, 
mines; Léo Moore, construction trades; 
Léopold ~ Lavoie, wood products; J. B. 
Hurens, pulp and paper; Wilham Dodge, 
transport; Roland Goedike, food and 
beverages; Gaston Ramat, services; André 
Plante, municipal employees; Maurice Sil- 
coff, clothing industry; Gérard Poirier and 
René Martin, durable goods; Louis La- 
berge, transport; Rosario Lebeau and André 
Courchesne, non-durable goods; and Oscar 
Longtin, textiles. 





AFL-CIO 2nd Biennial Convention 


Moves against corruption, culminating in expulsion of three unions, 


take up 25 per cent of convention’s time. 


Rejecting suggestion to 


forgo wage demands, delegates call for increases in wages, salaries 


Action against corruption in the labour 
movement, culminating in the expulsion 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and two smaller unions, dominated 
the second biennial convention of the AFL- 
CIO, held December 5 to 13 in Atlantic 
City, NJ. An estimated 25 per cent of 
the convention’s time was taken up in 
disposing of the corruption issue. 

Besides expelling the three unions, the 
Federation decided to keep a fourth on 
probation, and reinstated another that had 
previously been suspended for corrupt 
practices. 

The six-day convention was attended by 
close to a thousand delegates from 120 
international unions, 34 state bodies, and 
a large number of local organizations. 
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Another leading subject of discussion was 
the Federation’s policy on collective bar- 
gaining aims for the coming year. The 
convention decided to support demands for 
further wage increases and other benefits, 
in keeping with the theory that the cure 
for the current business downturn in 
the United States was the creation of 
greater purchasing power. It overwhelm- 
ingly rejected the policy of wage restraint 
advocated at the convention by one of 
the leaders of the Federation*. 





*Richard J. Gray, President of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department, who proposed, at 
the Department’s convention preceding the AFL-CIO 
meeting, that unions abstain from making wage 
demands for the next 12 months, 


The convention removed the time limit, 
previously set at December 5, 1957, after 
which state and city central bodies belong- 
ing to the former AFL and CIO which had 
not united were subject to withdrawal of 
their charters. Instead of this, the Presi- 
dent of the Federation was empowered to 
extend the time limit indefinitely, although 
he was also authorized to take drastic action 
if he considered it necessary. 

From the time of the AFL-CIO merger 
to the original deadline, state organizations 
merged in only 33 states and Puerto Rico; 
and the states in which unity had not been 
effected include the largest and most popu- 
lous industrial states: New York, California, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois 
and Michigan. During that time, some 170 
mergers occurred at the city and county 
level. 


Expulsions 


The expulsion of the Teamsters union 
was supported by a majority of about five 
to one, the vote being 10,458,598 in favour 
and 2,266,497 against. Representatives of 
94 unions voted for the resolution to 
expel, those of 21 unions voted against it, 
representatives of four unions were divided 
on the question, while those of eight 
unions abstained from voting. The ouster 
resolution required a two-thirds majority 
in order to carry. 

A short time before the vote on the 
expulsion of the Teamsters union was 
taken, George Meany, President of the 
AFL-CIO, had stated that to prevent ex- 
pulsion the union had to meet only two 
conditions. One was that James R. Hoffa, 
President-elect of the union, should resign 
as an international officer; the other that 
the union should accept an overseer ap- 
pointed by the Federation to supervise a 
purge of its organization. 

Towards the close of the convention, he 
said: 

The important thing about it is that we 
have demonstrated that we are reluctant to 
throw people out of the house of labour. We 
do it only when there is no other way. 
We do it in the full knowledge that it 
presents dangers to us, but with the complete 
conviction that in the long run Labour will 
be better off for what we have done here 
this week. 

John F. English, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Teamsters and AFL-CIO Vice Presi- 
dent, defended his union and President- 
elect Hoffa. Hoffa has “done more for the 
Teamsters than any other man, including 
myself,” said Mr. English. “The penalty 
urged against the union is too severe.” 

Although there was no doubt about the 
reality of the break between the AFL-CIO 
and the Teamsters*, both sides seemed 


anxious to avoid doing anything to widen 
the breach. Before the vote on the expul- 
sion was taken Mr. Meany rejected any 
suggestion of a war on the Teamsters. It 
is reported that the Federation will refuse 
for the present to issue a charter to allow 
a union to be set up as a rival to the 
Teamsters.) 

The Teamsters union has stated that it 
will ‘continue to co-operate and work with 
our sister unions as we have in the past”’. 
It has promised to refrain from raiding 
or seeking to destroy other unions, and to 
“work in harmony in the local central 
bodies, in state organizations and through 
inter-union agreements”. The union’s state- 
ment of policy says that mutual aid agree- 
ments with other international unions will 
continue to be honoured “unless we are 
expressly forbidden” to do so. The AFL- 
CIO’s constitution, however, does expressly 
forbid such dealings with expelled unions. 

By a vote of about seven to one the 
convention aproved the expulsion of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union if by March 15, 1958, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council had no ground 
for believing that the union would rid itself 
of corruption. But the slim hope behind 
the stay of execution evaporated almost 
immediately, and two days after the resolu- 
tion had been passed, after various com- 
munications had been received from Presi- 
dent James G. Cross and other leaders of 
the Bakery Workers, the Council put the 
expulsion into effect. 

The vote to expel the union was 11,118,079 
in favour and 1,680,695 against. Only nine 
of the Federation’s 134 unions supported 
the Bakery Workers. 

The decisive consideration in the expul- 
sion of the Bakery Workers Union appeared 
to be the refusal of its president, James 
G. Cross, to resign. Mr. Cross was found 
guilty by the convention of malpractices 
which included the accepting of nearly 
$100,000 from an employer in loans for 
buying houses in Washington and Palm 
Beach. After the vote had been taken the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO invited 
the Bakery Union’s president and his board 
to attend a special meeting on December 
10. The union’s executive then refused 
point blank to agree to accept directives 
for a “clean-up”, and on this President 
Meany announced expulsion on Decem- 
ber 12. 
~ *Formal orders for the expulsion of the Team- 
sters and two other ousted unions from state and 
city central bodies were sent out by the AFL-CIO 
shortly after the convention ended. This belied the 
openly expressed belief of the Teamsters that the 
Federation would not make the expulsion effective 


by requiring its central bodies to break off their 
connection with them. 
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In contrast to the policy adopted in the 
case of the Teamsters, the AFL-CIO im- 
mediately issued a charter for the formation 
of a rival union to 250 anti-Cross delegates 
from more than 100 locals of the Bakery 
Union, representing about 55,000 members. 
These delegates, who had cheered each 
attack on Cross at the convention, attended 
a “loyalty” conference on the call of the 
“Committee to Preserve Integrity in the 
Bakery Workers Union”. After the conven- 
tion had voted for expulsion with a period 
of grace until March 15 these delegates had 
expressed their intention of staying inside 
the union, and trying to overthrow Mr. 
Cross at a special convention to be held 
March 3 to 5.* 

The new union will be called the Ameri- 
can Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union. 

The third union to incur the penalty of 
expulsion as a result of its refusal to take 
certain measures of reform demanded by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council was the 
Laundry Workers’ International Union. In 
this case 12,680,582 votes were for expul- 
sion, only 89,469 against. The number of 
unions that voted in favour of the resolu- 
tion was 105, while only two voted against 
the measure and 22 unions did not vote. 

George Meany told the convention that 
the union would satisfy the Federation’s 
Council if it met three demands, viz: that 
it should hold a special convention to deal 
with reform; that E. C. James, former 
IWIU Secretary-Treasurer, should be re- 
moved from any connection with the union 
or its subordinate bodies, and that steps 
should be taken to recover money which 
had been converted to his own uses by 
James; that the present officers should 
resign at the convention and that new 
elections should be held under the super- 
vision of a chairman appointed by the 
AFL-CIO President. Mr. Meany said that 
there would be no objection to any attempt 
to gain re-election by the IWIU President 
Ralph T. Fagan or its present Secretary- 
Treasurer Mildred Giannini. 

The President of the Laundry Workers 
Union told the convention that his own 
executive council had rejected these de- 
mands two days before. He said that “it 
was not consistent with the IWIU concep- 
tion of internal democracy to hold a con- 
vention other than as specified in its 
constitution”. 

The convention decided to keep the 
Distillery, Rectifying, Wine and Allied 

*Shortly after the AFL-CIO convention ended 
the expelled Bakery Workers Union suspended five 
of its officers—four of whom were vice presidents— 


for the “‘crime”’ of ‘‘dual unionism’’, by which was 
meant the setting up of a rival union. 
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Workers’ International Union on probation 
and under the supervision of a monitor 
appointed by President Meany. This course 
was taken in consideration of the union’s 
complete compliance with the reform mea- 
sures laid down by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council. 

Mr. Meany reported that the union had 
not been suspended and had not taken its 
case to the appeals committee as the three 
expelled unions had done. ‘‘We now have 
a commitment and stipulation on the part 
of the officers of this union that they will 
call a special convention to be chaired by 
someone designated by the AFL-CIO,” he 
said. 

All delegates to the convention, he went 
on, will be elected by secret ballot and will 
be informed of the charges made against 
the union in the report of the Ethical 
Practices Committee. 

Before the convention is held—sometime 
within about 90 days of the end of the 
AFL-CIO convention—the union’s books, 
records and accounts, as well as its social 
security fund, will be audited by an 
independent public accounting firm selected 
by the monitor. If evidence of wrong- 
doing is found the union has promised to 
take suitable action. Any financial arrange- 
ment between the union or its subordinate 
bodies and Sol Cilento, former Secretary- 
Treasurer, will be investigated by an attor- 
ney to be named by the AFL-CIO, and 
any action he recommends will be taken. 

The suspension of the United Textile 
Workers of America (formerly AFL) was 
lifted by the convention after the union 
had given assurances that it would comply 
entirely with the AFL-CIO’s demands for 
reform. 

Former UTWA _ President Anthony 
Valente and former Secretary-Treasurer 
Lloyd Klenert had resigned several weeks 
earlier after they had been found guilty by 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee 
of irregular practices in connection with 
substantial sums of union money. Neither 
they nor Joseph Jacobs, Southern Director 
of the union, will be eligible for election 
to any office in the union or its locals. 

The UTWA has agreed to call a special 
convention within 90 days from December 
10 under the supervision of a representative 
of the AFL-CIO. All present officers of the 
union may stand for re-election. A copy 
of the Ethical Practices Committee’s report 
on the UTWA will be given to every dele- 
gate to the convention, and it will be placed 
on the record and printed in the union’s 
official newspaper. The convention’ must 
also adopt the AFL-CIO’s ethical practices 
codes, delegates to the convention will be 


elected by secret ballot and voting will 
also be by secret ballot. After the conven- 
tion officers of the union will make periodic 
reports to the Council. 


Mr. Meany said that although there 
would be no compulsion, the United Textile 
Workers would probably soon merge with 
the Textile Workers Union of America 
(formerly CIO). He expressed the view 
that such an amalgamation would be a 
boon to the industry and its employees. 


Wage Demands 


Richard J. Gray, President of the AFL- 
CIO Building and Construction Trades 
Department, told the convention that there 
should be a cessation of demands for wage 
increases during 1958. He asked the 19 
presidents of affiliates of the Department 
to join in a public declaration of policy 
calling on their local unions voluntarily to 
forgo any demands for wage increases next 
year. He said that new wage rises would 
contribute to inflation, and would result 
in less construction and more unemploy- 
ment among building trades workers. 


“Shall we continue to strive for and 
obtain wage increases to compensate for, 
and I might add, contribute to the increased 
cost of living and inflation?” asked Mr. 
Gray. “If we do will it mean more tight 
money, more inflation, less construction 
and more unemployment for our people? 
Or has the time come for us to reassess our 
basic policy? I say we have reached such 
a point,’ he declared. “To me it seems to 
be a question of stabilizing our wage gains 
and obtaining full employment through 
increased construction.” 


Mr. Gray’s proposal met with a cold 
reception from the delegates and was 
opposed by President Meany, who said that 
all the signs pointed to a drop in infla- 
tionary forces and that it was now more 
important than ever to increase wages in 
order to help to create more buying power 
to support production. He added that there 
was no reason to think that stopping wage 
increases would help anyone but the 
employers. 


Walter Reuther spoke in the same vein. 
“We are in trouble because big business 
is taking a disproportionately large share 
of the fruits of our developing economy,” 
he asserted. His prescription for improving 
economic conditions included higher take- 
home pay for workers and lower “take- 
home profits” for corporations. 

The delegates unanimously passed a 
resolution declaring their intention of de- 
manding more pay, shorter hours and better 
welfare and security programs in 1958. 
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U.S. Secretary of Labor 


United States Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell in addressing the AFL-CIO 
convention gave an outline of the Hisen- 
hower program of legislation aimed at 
checking abuses in labour unions. 

The following are the main provisions 
of the program: 

—Public disclosure of the operations of 
all welfare funds, whether financed and 
administered by labour alone, by labour 
and management jointly, or by manage- 
ment alone. 

—Compulsory reports on the handling 
of all union treasury funds, with provisions 
to allow union members to sue those who 
mishandle such funds. 

—Election of all local officers by secret 
vote at least every four years, with 
national and regional officers also to be 
elected directly by secret ballot, or by 
delegates chosen by secret ballot. 

—Public reports to be made by employers 
and union officials of payments made to 
each other. 

—Appointment of a Commissioner of 
Labor Reports to scrutinize financial re- 
ports, with power to subpoena witnesses 
in gathering evidence required to prevent 
wrong-doing. 

—Criminal prosecution for embezzlement 
of union funds to be brought within the 
jurisdiction of the federal courts. This 
process 1s now limited to local and state 
courts. 

The foregoing would deal with abuses in 
the internal affairs of unions. Regarding 
relations between unions and employers 
the Presidential program proposes the 
following: 

—Amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act 
so that concerted action against employers 
who are performing farmed-out work or 
work on construction project sites shall 
not be construed as a secondary boycott. 

—Any secondary boycott instigated by 
a union now covered by the Act would be 
prohibited if it directly or indirectly coerces 
any employer—including employers not 
now covered by the Act, including rail- 
roads and municipalities—into withholding 
services in order to put pressure on another 
employer. 

—Amendment of the Act to forbid picket- 
ing against an employer whose employees 
have signified that they do not want to be 
represented by the union engaged in the 
picketing. 

Mr. Mitchell told the convention that 
the Administration was opposed to amend- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act to introduce 
prohibition of the union shop on a nation- 
wide basis. 
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President Meany said that he was “very 
sceptical” about many of the proposals, 
but that he would withhold judgment until 
he saw the actual legislation. Provisions 
that he specially took exception to included 
the requirement that union officers should 
be elected by secret ballot at least every 
four years, which he said would put the 
government “pretty deep” into the internal 
affairs of unions; and the appointment of 
a Commissioner of Labor, which he thought 
would mean the setting up of a new 
bureaucracy and would be only a short step 
from what would amount to licensing legis- 
lation. 

The same scepticism was expressed in a 
resolution unanimously adopted by the 
presidents of the Federation’s 135 unions 
who make up the AFL-CIO General Board. 
They declared their readiness to support 
the requirements for reporting and regulat- 
ing union and management funds, and any 
other measures needed to protect union 
members from exploitation. But they con- 
demned proposals to amend the Taft- 
Hartley Act to “further restrict legitimate 
picketing and boycott activity”. 


CLC Fraternal Delegate 


Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, who was 
the CLC’s fraternal delegate to the con- 
vention, emphasized in his address the 
importance of bringing the unorganized 
workers into the labour movement. 

After referring to the successful merger 
of the TLC and CCL, their federations 
and nearly all of local labour councils, 
Mr. MacDonald said: 


If unity is to have full meaning for the 
workers of our respective countries the first 
responsibility that devolves upon us is to 
organize the unorganized. We cannot afford 
to be complacent while millions of workers 
remain outside our movement. It is all too 
easy at conventions like this to talk of past 
achievements. But we have too great a 
responsibility to the future to concentrate 
over-much on the past. 


Organizing the unorganized was not an 
easy task, the speaker admitted. But he 
said that it was necessary to strengthen 
the base and extend the influence of the 
labour movement. “I cannot conceive of 
a worse fate for our movement than to 
become a closed community with a fence 
around it,” he remarked. 

In Canada international unionism enjoys 
the allegiance of the vast majority of 
organized workers, and this was a situation 


which Canadians accepted and had no 
wish to disturb, Mr. MacDonald said. 
Nevertheless, with the development of 


Canada as a “middle power” in world 
affairs, Canadians had lately come to feel 
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a stronger sense of national identity than 
ever before. In the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress was a middle power, 
“playing a part which we think is not 
without significance,’ the speaker said. 
Thus, he continued, while the ties between 
the CLC and the AFL-CIO must and 
would remain firmly knit, ‘four two coun- 
tries must be free and equal partners 
within the world movement”. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions submitted to the convention 
numbered 150. 

As reported above, one resolution called 
for the granting of substantial increases in 
wages and salaries and improvements in 
fringe benefits as a remedy for current. soft 
spots in the economy. “The very fact of 
an economic slackening makes it doubly 
imperative that unions gain sizeable wage 
increases to bolster consumer buying power 
and thereby provide a needed stimulating 
force for an upturn. in the economy,” the 
resolution declared. 

The convention called for reversal of 
the Government’s tight money policy and 
urged that funds be made available at lower 
interest rates to home-owners, home- 
buyers and small businesses. The economy 
should be permitted to resume its normal 
growth, the resolution said. 

A resolution on housing called for (1) 
the construction of two million houses a 
year, a major portion of them to be within 
the financial reach of low- and middle- 
income groups, (2) a new and expanded 
public housing program of 200,000 units a 
year, (3) liberal financial help to builders, 
(4) a special housing program for the 
elderly, and (5) elimination of discrimina- 
tion in housing. 

On the shorter work-week, the convention 
approved a resolution that the Government 
reduce the maximum work-week under the 
Fair Labor Standards and Public Contracts 
Acts “as rapidly as feasible’ in view of 
the increased productivity resulting from 
automation, peaceful use of atomic energy 
and other technological advances. 


On automation, the U.S. Congress was 
asked to begin a continuing study of the 
social and economic impact of automation 
and unions were advised to continue their 
efforts to obtain effective contracts and 
legislative programs to minimize the dan- 
gers of hardships to individuals and com- 
munities arising out of the use of new 
technological techniques. 

The convention declared its support of 
any new legislation to provide for the 
reporting of the operations of all pension 


and welfare funds, regardless of whether 
they are administered by unions or em- 
ployers or jointly by both. The Federation 
will also support any legislation that would 
protect the individual worker from corrupt 
or unscrupulous union officials. 


But opposition was registered to legisla- 
tion whose purpose would be to regulate 
the internal affairs of unions or to limit 
picketing and proscribe secondary boycotts. 
State or federal “right-to-work” laws were 
also fiercely opposed. 


On the operation of the U.S. Senate com- 
mittee investigating corruption in labour- 
management relations, the convention 
pledged “full co-operation with all proper 
investigations” but it accused members of 
the committee of unfairness, playing poli- 
tics, and anti-labour bias. Three of the 
members of that committee were singled 
out for special attack on account of their 
alleged use of the inquiry “as a _ public 
platform to serve their own anti-labour 
and political purposes”. 

This official criticism of the McClellan 
Committee represented a change from the 
Federation’s previous policy of full support. 

The Federation agreed to raise $1,000,000 
during the next three years as a contribu- 
tion to the solidarity fund of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free ‘Trade 
Unions. This fund was set up to help the 
victims of oppression abroad. All affiliates 
of the Federation will be asked to con- 
tribute. 

Other resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention: 


—Urged revision of the federal tax 
structure and the plugging of loopholes 
mit. 

—Requested a vigorous and large-scale 
program of federal aid to local schools. 

—Noted the lack of support for the AFL- 
CIO political education programs and called 
for “greater dedication” and all-out support 
by affiliates. 

—Asked for a redoubling of efforts to 
organize the unorganized. 

—Demanded area redevelopment  pro- 
grams to relieve blighted areas, help for 
local industries and retraining for immob- 
ilized workers lacking skills or whose skills 
are not suited to local needs. 

—Stressed the need for measures to 
restore and raise the incomes of “all who 
work in agriculture”. 

—Called for improvement in all forms of 
social legislation. 

—Registered Labour’s support for reci- 
procal trade between nations. 


Election of Officers 


President George Meany, Secretary- 
Treasurer William F. Schnitzler, and 25 
vice presidents were re-elected by the con- 
vention. 

To fill the two vacancies in the Executive 
Council caused by the expulsion of the 
Teamsters and the Bakery Workers, the 
delegates elected Peter T. Schoemann, 
President of the Plumbers and Pipefitters, 
and Paul L. Phillips, President of the 
United Papermakers and Paperworkers. 
They replace John F. English of the 
Teamsters and Herman Winter of the 
Bakery Workers. 


Building and Construction Trades Department 


The threatened secession from the AFL- 
CIO of the 19 international unions that 
make up the AFL-CIO Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department was averted 
when, at the 49th regular meeting of the 
Department, the unions decided to make 
another effort to settle their jurisdictional 
disputes with industrial unions. 

Last June, with the help of George 
Meany, the two groups reached an agree- 
ment that has never been implemented. It 
gave jurisdiction over new building to the 
construction unions and control over day- 
to-day maintenance to the industrial unions. 
All other disputes were to have been 
decided in accordance with past practice. 
Since then resentment has been growing 
among the building unions. Some groups 
have favoured economic warfare. Others 
have called for secession from the AFL- 


CLO. 


90784-8—43 


The unions of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department finally decided on 
a course of action much less drastic than 
either of these. They asked the AFL-CIO 
convention to guarantee the historic and 
traditional jurisdictions of the building 
trades. They also asked the Federation to 
“condemn any activity on the part of any 
affiliated industrial union which would tend 
to encroach and usurp, through the use of 
economic pressure, picket lines and collec- 
tive bargaining contracts,’ on these juris- 
dictions. 

They further directed the Department’s 
negotiating committee again to meet the 
representatives of the Industrial Union 
Department. If a settlement has not been 
reached by next February 28 the committee 
is to report to a special meeting of the 
presidents of the 19 building trades unions. 
This group will make a “final decision on 
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the future steps to be taken by the Depart- 
ment with respect to this controversy”. 

President Meany, who was himself for- 
merly a business agent in a New York local 
of the Plumbers union, placed upon the 
building trades unions much of the blame 
for their long-standing dispute with the 
industrial unions. He reminded them that 
the building crafts had operated for many 
years through “closed unions” which refused 
to open their doors to skilled workers in 
industrial plants until after the 1935 split. 
He said that renewed labour warfare would 
not solve the problem of dividing respon- 
sibility for work on major repairs in 
factories. 

He pointed out that there were now 
many industrial workers in the old craft 
unions, and many craft members in the 
old industrial unions. He warned his hearers 
that the workers themselves might revolt 
if wholesale transfers were ordered without 


their consent. He apparently attributed 
the failure to carry the June agreement into 
effect to the opposition of the building 
trades unions. 


Maritime Trades Department 


A remark by President Meany at the 
opening session of the Maritime Trades 
Department convention was taken as a 
possible indication that the International 
Longshoremen’s Association may return to 
the AFL-CIO fold. Mr. Meany said that 
the Association was a better union than 
when he personally ousted it in 1953 for 
failing to carry out his demands for reform. 
He qualified this, however, by adding that 
some of the officials who were in office when 
the union was expelled were still holding 
their jobs. This was taken to mean that 
certain of the union’s officials may have to 
be removed before admission of the ILA 
to the AFL-CIO will be considered. 





8th Meeting, Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee 


Government's long-time support of apprenticeship training recognized 
in resolution urging study of legislation that would !et apprentices 
in federal undertakings make use of provincial training facilities 


That the federal Gvernment has, over 
the years, given invaluable support to the 
provinces to promote apprenticeship train- 
ing, it was recognized by educators, provin- 
cial government officials, industrialists and 
others attending the eighth meeting of the 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Commit- 
tee, held in Ottawa December 2-3. Herbert 
C. Nicholls, President of Milne and Nicholls 
Limited, Toronto, acted as chairman. 

The Committee adopted a resolution urg- 
ing the .Government to study legislation 
that would enable apprentices in under- 
takings under federal jurisdiction to make 
use of provincial training facilities. 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
and Arthur H. Brown, Deputy Miuinister, 
attended the opening session of the con- 
ference and welcomed the delegates. Arthur 
Maloney, Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister, was introduced to the delegates. 

Mr. Starr complimented members of the 
Committee on their efforts in “this very 
important work—that of training more and 
more people to take appropriate posts in 
the life of our communities”. He praised 
the work of the provinces and pledged his 
personal support for their efforts at all 
times. 
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To back his assertion that the federal 
Government is highly interested in the 
field of apprenticeship training, Mr. Brown 
told the delegates that more is contributed 
by the Government to apprenticeship train- 
ing than to any other project. 

Mr. Brown made particular reference to 
the current program to develop trade 
analyses and to the value of such analyses 
as a basis for preparation of courses of 
instruction and the establishment of uni- 
form trade standards. 

Current negotiations with the provinces, 
Mr. Brown noted, might bring agreements 
that would end the need for direct federal 
assistance to training programs operated 
provincially. However, he assured the dele- 
gates that federal interest in the programs 
would continue unabated. 

A discussion to ascertain whether or not 
apprenticeship is the best solution to the 
trades training problem was prompted by 
A. W. Crawford, Director, Canadian Voca- 
tional Training, Department of Labour, 
when he asserted that the present system of 
training worked well in the building trades 
but wondered “if it is really the best 
solution to the needs of other manufac- 
turing industries.” 


Herbert Cocker, Vice President of a 
London, Ont., construction firm, warned 
about generalizing on the subject of 
apprenticeship. He regretted some manage- 
ments’ frequent lack of interest and reluct- 
ance to co-operate in apprentice training. 
He wished they would give the fine co-oper- 
ation extended by automobile manufac- 
turers, as demonstrated by their generous 
donations of equipment for training pur- 
poses. He also mentioned the growing 
complexity of some trades, such as plumb- 
ing, heating and electrical, which prevent 
shortening of the apprenticeship period. 


W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Manitoba, observed that train- 
ing given an apprentice in the electrical 
trade of the construction industry does not 
fit him for motor winding or for work in 
electronics, and felt, therefore, that the 
program in this field should be widened. He 
suggested that this might be a matter for 
consideration of trade advisory committees. 


Mr. Wilson felt that the traditional 
apprenticeship program was being allowed 
to carry over into areas where it was not 
valid, and asked if it would not be advisable 
to co-operate with industry in developing 
programs to meet their needs. He also 
suggested that some co-operative plan be 
established whereby provincial facilities 
would be utilized to train apprenticeable 
employees of the federal Government. 


J. B. Metzler, Ontario’s Deputy Minister 
of Labour, noted that the plumbing trade 
has found the traditional system of training 
suitable for the construction industry. He 
suggested that an incentive to registration 
of trainees in the government service or 
under industrial apprenticeship plans might 
be provided through the awarding of certi- 
ficates of proficiency to those who success- 
fully complete their training. 

Mr. Metzler warned that in his opinion 
to introduce changes which would destroy 
apprenticeship would destroy the trade 
itself. He would like to see apprenticeship 
continue on the basis of indenture, requiring 
on-the-job and classroom training. 

Herbert C. Nicholls attributed the success 
of his construction business to apprentice- 
ship. His “best men” had graduated from 
technical schools and thereafter completed 
apprenticeship training. 

R. E. Anderson, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Nova Scotia, suggested that the 
extent to which apprenticeship authorities 
might beneficially participate in industrial 
plant training should be explored. 

I. J. Sparrow, Supervisor of Apprentices, 
Canadian General Electric Company, Peter- 
borough, thought the Committee should 


discuss education in its broader sense as 
a preparation for work, rather than for a 
particular type of occupation. He felt that 
the apprenticeship system has been valu- 
able in the past but that it cannot remain 
static and meet changing needs. Investiga- 
tion is necessary to determine what changes 
should be made, he suggested. 


J. H. Ross, Victoria, B.C., had found 
that trainees who come through apprentice- 
ship made the best tradesmen. He spoke 
of an existing arrangement to meet require- 
ments in northern areas of Alberta, where 
it was desirable for a workman to have 
proficiency in more than one trade. There, 
aman, having qualified in the usual manner 
in one trade, might add qualification in a 
second or even a third trade by taking an 
additional year of training in each such 
trade. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, the 
Committee unanimously approved the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Whereas apprenticeship has an important 
place in the education of young Canadians; 
and 

Whereas the federal Government has, over 
the years, given invaluable support to the 
efforts of the provinces to promote appren- 
ticeship by providing a forum for concerted 
study and organization by its excellent field 
service, and by its nation-wide program of 
promotion and publicity, all furnishing prac- 
tical evidence of its deep interest in appren- 
ticeship as one of the avenues for young 
Canadians; and 

Whereas, largely as a result of this con- 
certed provincial movement towards evolu- 
tion and adoption of uniform standards 
of certified journeymanship in designated 
trades, the problem of local variations has 
lessened and will undoubtedly disappear; 
and 

Whereas it thereupon becomes feasible for 
an apprenticeship to be carried on, upon 
an interprovincial basis, with the apprentice 
carrying forward his credits from one prov- 
ince to another and following a substantially 
uniform program of training; and 

Whereas the participation of the federal 
Government in apprenticeship would greatly 
strengthen the recognition of apprenticeship 
as a type of education and the provinces 
would make available to federal apprentices 


the training facilities of the provincial 
program; 
Therefore this Committee respectfully 


urges upon the federal Government the study 
of legislation, either by way of an Appren- 
ticeship Act, or by amendment of the Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act, or other- 
wise, upon a basis which could facilitate 
the development of a joint program under 
which provincial training facilities would 
be utilized by apprentices in undertakings 
which are under federal jurisdiction. 


The next meeting of the Committee will 
be held in April. 
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Successful Rehabilitation — || 


Second of series of articles describing how success in rehabilitation 
can be achieved through the co-ordination of rehabilitation services 
throughout a community, by precise matching of the person to the job 


The following article 1s the second in a 
series. Written by Morton Wilson, Prairie 
Regional Public Relations Officer, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, tt was 
based on files in a National Employment 
Service office in that region. 

The purpose of this series is to provide 
examples of success in rehabilitation that 
can be achieved through co-ordination of 
rehabilitation services throughout a com- 
munity. These articles will illustrate that 
the particular demands of any job, the 
unique combination of skill, aptitudes and 
attitude required in the worker, can often 
be met by a disabled person, not by coin- 
cidence but because of a precise matching 
of the person to the job. 

There is no success story like that of 
a seriously handicapped person who, through 
rehabilitation, overcomes all obstacles in 
the path to self-reliance and full employ- 
ment. 


It wasn’t until she was 50 years of age 
that Ruth—let us call her that—became 
employed and self-reliant, but she “made 
it”, just the same. Leading up to this 
achievement, however, is a tale of illness 
and frustration, of patience and determina- 
tion. 

The story takes place in a prairie city, 
and goes back about 35 years—to the time 
when Ruth was stricken with neuroderma- 
titis. She was fifteen, then, and in the 
eighth grade at school. The very nature 
of the disease, with its visible sores and 
discomfort, made it impossible for Ruth 
to continue in school. Frequently, through- 
out the next 26 years of her life, she was 
a full-time bed patient solely dependent 
upon her mother for care and support. 

It is quite understandable, under the 
circumstances, that Ruth’s mind should 
turn inward upon herself, with unpleasant 
results. During these trying years she 
became almost a complete introvert, and 
developed a number of companion ill- 
nesses, including migraine headaches and 
severe backaches. Most of these ailments, 
it later appeared, were largely a figment 
of Ruth’s mind—but a most realistic and 
undesirable figment, to be sure. Mercifully, 
there were periods of relief, and during 
these periods she was able to help her 
mother with some housework. But because 
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all medical aid had failed to provide more 
than a temporary cure, she was unable to 
continue her education or enter regular 
employment. 


Ruth’s case was brought to the attention 
of the Special Placement Division of the 
National Employment Office by the Pro- 
vincial Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation, who 
referred her there for employment evalua- 
tion. A pension had been refused on the 
grounds of insufficient disability and there- 
fore it was believed that some steps might 
be taken towards her rehabilitation. The 
neurodermatitis had been static for about 
a year when Ruth first appeared at the 
National Employment Office for registra- 
tion. No visible signs were apparent, thanks 
to an experimental treatment of cortisone, 
and there was reason to believe that the 
answer had been found. An interview dis- 
closed, however, that Ruth suffered from 
something even deeper-seated—a marked 
inferiority complex. She had been away 
from normal living such a long time; her 
doctor’s report favoured socialization rather 
than employment as the immediate need. 

Upon completion of her registration, the 
ledger sheet of Ruth’s employability went 
like this: on the debit side was her age, 
a lack of formal education and training, no 
work history, and her personal fears; on the 
credit side was a woman who looked much 
younger than her years, one who had done 
a good deal of reading during her years of 
illness and whose self-education had gone 
much beyond her schooling. Also on the 
credit side was a quiet and well-modulated 
voice and a desire to co-operate. 

The first step in rehabilitation was to 
discover Ruth’s interests, and with the 
aid of the Provincial Co-ordinator of Re- 
habilitation, she was enrolled at the occupa- 
tional therapy workshop of the hospital, 
where she exhibited a neat, orderly thinking 
ability and showed a definite aptitude for 
working with her hands. After four months 
in the workshop, however, it was decided 
that a different form of socialization was 
necessary, and the Special Placement Divi- 
sion of the National Employment - Office 
suggested that a period of time be spent 
at the Rehabilitation Centre. It was believed 
that association with others less fortunate 
than she might do something for Ruth’s 


morale, and this move proved so successful 
that after three or four months the rehabili- 
tation authorities decided that she was 
ready for more advanced training. 

The National Employment Office now 
approached Canadian Vocational Training 
to arrange for some kind of commercial 
training, the field in which she seemed 
most interested. It proved to be a wise 
choice, as Ruth not only completed her 
course in normal time, but with results 
that were more than satisfactory. Then she 
returned to the Special Placement Division 
of the NES seeking referral to employment. 


Within ten days, the National Employ- 
ment Office placed her as a clerk-typist, and 
a check with her supervisor after six months 
revealed that she had gained confidence, a 
sense of security and of self-reliance, and 
pee she was doing a better-than-average 
job. 

The case of Ruth now lies in the drawer 
marked “File Closed”. But only through the 
efforts and co-operation of many people 
and a number of agencies was her great 
problem successfully overcome and_ her 
useful talents made available to the com- 
munity. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


during Third Quarter of 1957 


Deaths from industrial accidents* increased by 14 from the previous 
three-month period. Of the 326 fatalities in the quarter, largest 
number, 91, occurred in construction; 42 occurred in transportation 


There were 326; industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1957, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This is an increase 
of 14 from the previous quarter, in which 
312 were recorded, including 27 in a supple- 
mentary list. 


During the third quarter of 1957 there 
were five accidents that resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On August 11, a plane crash at 
Issoudun, Que., cost the lives of the cap- 
tain, first officer, third officer, navigator 
and two stewardesses. At the time of the 
accident, the plane was returning from a 
trip to England and carried, in addition to 
the crew of six, 73 passengers. All on 
board the aircraft were killed. At Dresden, 
Ont., on August 14, six construction workers 
were killed when the walls of the 37-foot- 
deep trench in which they were working 
suddenly collapsed and buried them. On 
September 26, at Haley, Ont., four men 
died when a pot of molten magnesium 
exploded and sprayed them with hot metal. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2, page 118. 

tThe number’ of industrial fatalities that 
occurred during the third quarter of 1957 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Information 
on accidents which occur but are not reported in 
time for inclusion in the quarterly articles is 
recorded in supplementary lists and statistics are 
amended accordingly. The figures shown include 107 
fatalities for which no official reports have been 
received. 


Two accidents resulted in the deaths of 
three persons in each case. On July 3, a 
plane crash near Val D’Or, Que., resulted 
in the deaths of the pilot, flight engineer 
and a construction mechanic. The other 
accident, which involved an automobile, 


occurred on August 29, in Vancouver, B.C., 
and cost the lives of three stevedores. 



























The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and that occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of, their employment. These _ include 
deaths that resulted from industrial dis- 
eases as reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of traffic 
accidents which are in fact industrial 
may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in 
press reports. 
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INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA 


Third Quarter of 1957 


Construction 


Transportation, Storage 
and Communications 


Mining and Quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Agriculture 

Service 


Logging 
BY INDUSTRY 


Electricity, Gas, Water 
Production and Supply 


Trade 
Fishing and Trapping 


Finance 


Collisions, Derailments, 
Wrecks, ete. 


Struck by Machinery, 
Moving Vehicles, ete. 


Falls and Slips 


Electric Current 


Caught In, On or Between 
Machinery, Vehicles, etc. 


inhalations, Absorptions, 
Asphyxlation, etc. 


BY CAUSE 


Conflagrations, Temperature 
Extremes and Explosions 


Over-exertion and 
Industrial Diseases 


Miscellaneous Accidents 


Striking Against or F& 
Stepping on Objects [3 


Source’ Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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Grouped by industries (see chart p. 56), 
the largest number of fatalities 91, was 
in construction. This includes 35 in miscel- 
laneous construction, 29 in buildings and 
structures and 27 in highway and bridge 
construction. In the same period of 1956, 
this industry recorded 111 fatalities: 43 in 
highway and bridge construction, 38 in 
buildings and structures and 30 in miscel- 
laneous construction. During the second 
quarter of 1957, 81 construction fatalities 
were listed: 29 in buildings and structures, 
27 in miscellaneous construction and 25 
in highway and bridge construction. 


During the third quarter, accidents in 
the transportation industry were respon- 
sible for 42 deaths, of which 13 were in 
local and highway transportation, 11 in 
water transportation, 9 in air transportation 
and 8 in steam railway transportation. In 
the same period of 1956, there were 74 
deaths reported, including 27 in steam rail- 
ways, 21 in water transportation and 14 
in local and highway transportation. Work 
injuries in this industry during the second 
quarter of 1957 were responsible for 51 
deaths, of which 18 were air water trans- 
portation, 12 in steam railways and 8 in 
each of the air transportation and local 
and highway transportation groups. 


Mining accidents caused the deaths of 
36 persons during the quarter under review, 
23 in metalliferous mining, 12 in non- 
metallic mining and 1 in coal mining. In 
July, August and September last year 45 
fatalities were reported in the industry, 
30 in metalliferous mining, 9 in non-metallic 
mining and 6 in coal mining. During the 
second quarter of this year 37 fatalities 
were listed. 25 in metalliferous miuning, 
7 in coal mining and 5 in non-metallic 
mining. 

In manufacturing there were 35 fatalities; 
of these 7 were in iron and steel, 6 in wood 
products and 5 in each of the paper 
products and non-ferrous metals groups. 
During the same period in 1956, 52 were 
recorded, of which 12 were in iron and 


steel, 10 in wood products and 9 in non- 
metallic mineral products. Accidents in 
this industry during April, May and June 
1957 cost the lives of 49 persons, including 
12 in wood products, 11 in iron and steel 
and 5 in the transportation equipment 
group. 

There were 31 industrial fatalities recorded 
in agriculture during the quarter under 
review, a decrease of 1 from the 32 reported 
during the same period last year. During 
the second quarter of 1957 accidents in 
agriculture resulted in the deaths of 26 
persons. 


In the service industry there were 28 
accidental deaths, compared with 14 in the 
same period in 1956 and 11 in April, May 
and June 1957. 

Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 27 persons during the 
third quarter of 1957, a decrease of 22 
from the 49 recorded during the same 
period of 1956. In 1957’s second quarter, 
38 lives were lost in this industry. 

An analysis of the causes of these 326 
fatalities (see chart p. 56) shows that 87 
(27 per cent) of the victims had been 
involved in “collisions, derailments, wrecks, 
ete.” Within this group the largest numbers 
of deaths were caused by automobiles and 
trucks (35), tractors, loadmobiles, etc., (23), 
and aircraft (12). In the classification 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving vehicles 
or other objects”, 81 (25 per cent) deaths 
were recorded; of these 48 were in the 
category “other objects”, 20 involved 
“moving vehicles”. and 13 were a result of 
accidents involving “tools, machinery, etc.” 
“Falls and slips” were responsible for 69 
fatalities during the period, all of which 
were the result of falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 102. In Quebec there were 76 
and in British Columbia 54. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 122 fatalities in July, 111 in August 
and 93 in September. 





ARTEC Postpones Decision on Merger with NABET 


The Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada has approved the 
principle of merger with the National Association of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians but, at its recent convention, referred the merger terms back to the executive 
for further study and more discussions with NABET. 

ARTEC represents some 2,000 office and program workers in the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and has been affiliated with NABET for more than two years. 
NABET represents 1,500 CBC technicians as well as employees of a number of private 


radio and television stations in Canada. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 





Health Services and Rehabilitation 


Contributions of in-plant health service in rehabilitation of disabled 


industrial worker are of tremendous importance. 
industrial 


of 9 normal functions of 


“The contributions of the in-plant service 
in the rehabilitation of the industrial worker 
are of tremendous importance to successful 
rehabilitation,” declares an article on the 
role of the industrial health service in 
rehabilitation published in the November 
1957 issue of Occupational Health Bul- 
letin, a publication of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 

The article lists the nine normal functions 
of an efficient industrial health service and 
then describes the relationship of each 
function to rehabilitation. 

1. First aid and emergency care, the first 
function of an industrial health service, is 
very important in rehabilitation because the 
later progress of the condition will depend 
largely on the efficiency of the initial 
emergency care. Medical and nursing super- 
vision will ensure that correct procedures 
are followed and the total period of re- 
habilitation will be shortened propor- 
tionately. At this time, too, the doctor 
or nurse can do much to allay the fears 
associated with the injury by reassuring the 
patient, which will have a profound effect 
on his mental attitude during subsequent 
stages of rehabilitation. 

2. Preplacement examinations give the 
doctor an opportunity to assess the poten- 
tial of the handicapped prospective em- 
ployee, and a chance to suggest how his 
services can be utilized to the best advan- 
tage in industry. Periodic examinations 
provide an opportunity to appraise the 
disabled workers’ progress, and to evaluate 
his physical and mental status. 

3. Return-to-work examinations should 
be regarded as a continuation of the 
rehabilitation process. The industrial phy- 
sician who is familiar with the individual 
and with the processes and working con- 
ditions throughout the plant will be able 
to state what the employees can and cannot 
do and through liaison with the personnel 
department and supervisors will endeavour 
to ensure placement in work which is 
commensurate with the individual’s apti- 
tude, interest, and physical ability. 

4. Follow-up examinations of the new 
employee may reveal that his capacity for 
work is not satisfactory for the job or that 
he is not satisfied with his placement. The 
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Describe relationship 
health service to rehabilitation 


doctor can then arrange for a change based 
on sound analysis and evaluation. A trans- 
fer to a less arduous job may make the 
difference between good or poor rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled. 


5. Inspection of workrooms and general 
working conditions are important, as the 
doctor gets an opportunity to observe the 
handicapped employee at work, and thus 
get a first-hand impression of how he is 
adapting himself to a given situation. 


6. Counselling—any verbal contact with 
the employee is looked upon as an oppor- 
tunity for counselling for promoting health 
education. The doctor and nurse are quali- 
fied to recognize the need for referral of 
employees to vocational counsellors, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, and other specialists 
when they find outside assistance is needed. 

7. Visits to disabled employees in their 
homes gives insight of the family situation 
and the broader social status of the family 
unit, and an opportunity to extend health 
education to the home and correct miscon- 
ceptions or practices that are detrimental 
to the best rehabilitation effort. 

8. Referral to outside agencies—because 
of the need for lhaison with community 
agencies, the industrial health service is 
well aware of all existing facilities and 
can make proper referral of accident or 
illness cases without delay. 

9. The health service normally maintains 
records of every employee who has had 
occasion to visit the health centre. For 
the handicapped employee, these records 
will reveal what progress is being made, 
and will help assess how he is adapting to 
his job. Also, any change in mental attitude 
or physical condition will be apparent. 

* * * 


Addressing a group of more than 250 
medical men, personnel directors and indus- 
trial leaders, Bernard Baruch urged that 
physically disabled persons be fully utilized 
in industry because “people are America’s 
most valuable asset”. 

He has always been interested in prob- 
lems of disabled persons, he said. Among 
his friends are “many persons who have 
made great contributions in building a 
better world despite severe disabilities”. 


With the Women’s Bureau 


Women’s Work in Newfoundland 


Situation in Newfoundland not unlike that in other provinces, Director 
finds. In 1951, only 16 per cent of Newfoundland women employed (24 
per cent in rest of Canada) but proportion thought to be higher now 


The women’s work situation in New- 
foundland is not unlike that in other 
provinces, it was reported by Miss Marion 
V. Royce, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
on her return from a visit to that province 
to become acquainted with the nature of 
women’s employment there and_ their 
opportunities for education and training. 


In 1951 only 16 per cent of women were 
employed in Newfoundland, compared with 
24 per cent in the rest of Canada, but it is 
believed that the proportion has since risen 
considerably. 


A number of industries introduced in the 
past five years have increased employment 
opportunities for women rather than for 
men. These include small textile factories, 
a leather manufacturing establishment and 
a chocolate factory. Among the older indus- 
tries, fish packing and freezing employ con- 
siderable numbers of women. 

Probably the most striking development 
in Newfoundland in the eight years since 
its entry into Confederation has been the 
development in health and welfare services. 
These offer a fruitful field of women’s em- 
ployment and, together with the schools, 
claim considerable numbers of the women 
who have completed high school. There 
is still a serious shortage of personnel. 


Eleven of the 80 welfare officers employed 
in the province’s 52 districts are women. 


Three hospitals in St. John’s have schools 
of nursing; two of them follow the plan 
initiated by Western General Hospital in 
Toronto: two years of training followed by 
a year’s internship. One of the hospitals 
also trains nursing assistants, offering a 
10-month course, including three months of 
classroom work and a month of obstetrical 
work in cottage hospitals. 

All told, 390 nurses and 132 nursing 
assistants were in training at the three 
hospitals. More nurses were training at 
the mental hospital in St. John’s. 

* * * 

An official registrar and placement for 
dietitians in the province of Quebec, 
believed the first in Canada, has been 
established at Montreal, the Quebec Die- 
tetic Association has announced. 
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The registrar, Mrs. W. F. Katharine 
Gray, and the bureau will serve professional 
dietitians, who will be registered at the 
bureau as to name, qualifications and ex- 
perience. A list of available positions across 
Canada will also be kept. 


The bureau is expected to be equally 
valuable to employers and employees. Mrs. 
Gray is a graduate of Macdonald College, 
McGill University, with experience at a 
hospital, an insurance firm and a depart- 
ment. store. 

* * * 


Married men were as likely to hold 
multiple jobs if their wives were working 
as if they were not, it was disclosed by 
a recent survey conducted by the United 
States Bureau of the Census. 


The survey, conducted during the week 
ending July 13, 1957, showed that 3,500,000 
persons, or one out of 20 employed per- 
sons, held down more than one job, and 
that some 100,000 of them held down three 
or more jobs. 

Survey findings failed to support the 
hypothesis that multiple jobholding may 
be a substitute for labour participation of 
married women as a means of boosting 
family income. The hypothesis still seems 
to have some validity among younger 
couples, however. 

Where wives under 35 years of age were 
not in the labour force, which often meant 
that they had young children to care for, 
there was a greater tendency for the hus- 
band to have more than one job. Among 
the middle-aged and older couples, on the 
other hand, the rate of multiple jobholding 
among husbands was actually greater if 
the wife was working than if she was not. 


The Women’s Bureau was established 
to help bring about a better understand- 
ing of the problems of women workers 
and their jobs and to promote good 
labour standards in all fields of women’s 
studies the particular 


employment. It 
problems of women workers and pub- 


lishes the results of such studies, and 
makes available information regarding 
occupational opportunities for girls and 
women. 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1908 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Seasonal unemployment held responsible for wage cuts for lumbermen, 
railway construction workers, unskilled labourers and farm help. Some 
skilled tradesmen, too, took pay decrease but others gained increases 


Owing to seasonal unemployment, there 
was a downward tendency in labourers’ 
wages towards the end of 1907, according 
to the Lasour Gazette of January 1908. 
This was most marked among lumbermen, 
railway construction employees and un- 
skilled labourers. 

In western Canada it was estimated that 
10,000 workers of these types, boarded by 
their employers, had had their wages 
reduced by $10 a month compared with the 
same period of the previous year. There 
was a similar tendency in other parts of 
Canada, especially in British Columbia 
and in the larger industrial centres. Wages 
of farm labourers also declined in western 
Canada, the going daily wage during the 
closing weeks of 1907 being $2 compared 
with $2.25 in 1906. 


Carpenters in Ottawa had their wages 
reduced from 30 to 25 cents an _ hour. 
Machinery blacksmiths, machinists, and 
drill and shaper hands in Brantford had 
their wages reduced 10 per cent. Piano 
and organ workers in Guelph suffered a 
reduction of 5 per cent, and at Fredericton 
canoe makers got $1 a week less, while 
furniture workers at Berlin, Ont., took a 
10-per-cent reduction in pay. 

On the other hand, an increase of 15 
per cent was reported in the wages of 
tailors in Kingston; and larrigan makers 
(leather workers) at Fredericton had their 
wages increased 10 per cent. About 1,000 
longshoremen at Saint John received an 
increase which brought their wages to 324 
from 30 cents an hour. Increases were also 
reported for certain railway employees, 


and for fire department employees in 
London, Ont. 
At a joint meeting of the Order of 


Railread Conductors, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and 
the Order cf Railroad Telegraphers, held 
in Medicine Hat in December 1907, a 
resolution was passed which protested 
against the provisions of the Railway Act 
of 1906 under which railwaymen found 
guilty of certain offences in connection with 
the operation of trains were liable to fine 
or imprisonment, or both. 
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The resolution, copies of which were 
sent to the Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, to the Minister of Railways and 
Canals, and the Leader of the Oppcsition, 
Hon. R. L. Borden, said that such offences 
might “simply be a lapse of memory or 
an error of judgment, made honestly”. 

The resolution contended that “such a law 
is degrading to members of our occupation, 
lowering the intelligence and respectability 
of the position of men engaged in such 
service, bringing humiliation and disgrace 
unjustly on them, their homes, and the 
members of their families... when they 
are not criminals, and should not be so 
classed.” 


That this law was by no means a dead 
letter is shown by the number of cases 
of prosecution of railwaymen for such 
offences that were reported in the Lasour 
GaAzETTE. In the same issue which reported 
the resolution mentioned above no _ less 
than seven cases of the kind were noted. 
In all of the cases except two the men 
were acquitted. Three cases concerned 
locomotive engineers, one a street railway 
motorman, and one a brakeman. 

The other two men charged were both 
watchmen at the same level crossing in 
Montreal. One of the men was found 
guilty of being drunk in his cabin and 
neglecting his duties. According to the evi- 
dence he had been completely incapacitated. 
He was sentenced to two months in jail 
and a fine of $50; or, if the fine was not 
paid, three months in Jail. 

On the same day that this man was 
tried his successor at the crossing was also 
found dead drunk on the floor of his 
cabin. The crossing gates had been left 
open while a train was passing. The watch- 
man was sentenced to a fine of $25 and 
one month in jail, or two months in jail 
if the fine was not paid. 

Although final returns for the year 1907 
were not available, the Lasour GaAzETTE of 
January 1908 reported that it was .esti- 
mated that the total number of immigrants 
arriving would fall “but little short” of 
300000, which was an increase of about 
31 per cent compared with 1906. Arrivals 
at ocean ports increased by 45 per cent 
during the year. 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Tripartite Technical Meeting on 
Mines other than Coal Mines 


Adopts resolutions and memoranda on accident prevention, machinery 
for wage fixing and wage protection, industrial relations, employment 
of young persons underground. Canada among 25 nations represented 


Accident prevention, machinery for wage 
fixing and wage protection, industrial rela- 
tions, and the employment of young per- 
sons underground were subjects dealt with 
in several resolutions and memoranda 
adopted at the tripartite technical meeting 
on mines other than coal mines convened 
by the International Labour Organization. 

At the meeting from November 25 to 
December 6 in Geneva, 193 participants 
included delegates and their advisers repre- 
senting the workers, employers and govern- 
ments of 25 countries, tripartite observer 
delegations from Luxembourg and Nigeria, 
and observers from the High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and several employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. 

The ILO Governing Body was represented 
by a tripartite delegation, including the 
meeting’s chairman, Raul Migone, repre- 
sentative of the Argentine Government. 
Vice Presidents were Gullmar Bergenstrom, 
Swedish employer, and kK. Mehta, Indian 
worker. 

The resolution on accident prevention in 
mines other than coal mines emphasized 
that the safety of the workers should be 
placed before the interests of production. 
It noted the respective roles and respon- 
sibilities of management, foremen and 
workers in promoting safety. Measures to 
prevent accidents should cover mining 
methods, materials used, and working con- 
ditions, as well as safety equipment and 
appliances, the resolution said. A number 
of measures for encouraging the creation 
of a psychological atmosphere favourable 
to accident prevention were suggested. 

Measures should be taken, the resolution 
continued, to assure speedy and competent 
first aid. Methods of remuneration, work 


standards and hours of work should be 
fixed in such a manner as not to endanger 
safety. 

It stated that the ILO could contribute 
to international co-operation in the pre- 
vention of accidents by collecting and 
publishing regulations in force concerning 
safety and health with a view to develop- 
ing model codes. 

On wage fixing and wage protection, the 
meeting adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing a number of measures based on the 
standards already established by the ILO. 
The following points were covered: wage- 
fixing machinery, factors to be taken into 
account in determining wage rates, supple- 
mentary payments, and protection of wages. 

A memorandum on industrial relations, 
based on the principles and provisions pre- 
viously worked out by the ILO, dealt 
with freedom of association and organiza- 
tion, the measures to be taken by em- 
ployers and workers, collective bargaining, 
conciliation and arbitration, the settle- 
ment of grievances and complaints, labour- 
management consultation and co-operation, 
and the special steps to be taken in new 
mining developments and operations in ter- 
ritories little advanced economically and 
industrially. 

Another resolution approved by the 
meeting suggested that the Governing Body 
should consider putting on the agenda of 
one of the next sessions of the ILO Con- 
ference the question of the regulation of 
the employment of young persons in under- 
ground work of all kinds. Points to be 
considered would be the adoption of an 
international instrument concerning muni- 
mum age of admission to underground 
work, and the regulation of employment 
of young persons underground. 
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Other resolutions adopted by the meet- 
ing were one dealing with hours of work, 
and another making suggestions as to the 
future work of the ILO on the social 
problems arising in mines other than coal 
mines. 

The Canadian Government Delegate, 
John Mainwaring, told the meeting that 
although unions had not established a 
permanent place in the Canadian hard rock 
metal mining industry until the mid-1930’s, 
today about three-quarters of the wage 
earners in mines other than coal were 
covered by collective agreements. The role 
of collective bargaining in establishing 
wages and working conditions of miners 
had thus greatly increased in importance 
in recent years. 

Miners in these industries, he said, were 
comparatively well paid, the average hourly 
earnings in August 1957 being $1.95 in metal 
mining and $1.64 in non-metal mining, 
compared with an average of $160 in 


manufacturing. Real wages in metal mining 
appeared to have risen by about 30 per 
cent in the last eight years, Mr. Main- 
waring said. . 

The Canadian delegation to the tripartite 
meeting consisted of the following:— 

Government Delegates—John Mainwar- 
ing, Chief, Labour-Management Research 
Division, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; and J. S. 
Gunn, Industrial Relations Officer, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Winnipeg. 

Worker Delegates—Pat Burke, United 
Steelworkers of America, Noranda, Que.; 
and Henry Schellenberg, Secretary, Flin 
Flon Base Metal Workers Federal Union 
No. 172. 

Employer Delegates—C. 8. Gibson, Direc- 
tor of Safety, Mines Accident Prevention 
Association of Ontario, Timmins, Ont.; and 
Alex Harris, Consuliant, Rio Tinto Mining 
Company of Canada Limited, Toronto. 








Experts Examine Protection of Workers against Radiation 


The imperative need for adequate edu- 
cation of workers in radiation protection 
was stressed by a group of experts that 
met November 25 to December 11 at 
headquarters of the International Labour 
Organization. 

At present, confusion was often created 
and maintained by sensational and at the 
same time contradictory news items pub- 
lished in the popular press, the experts 
pointed out. 

It was important to make the personnel 
concerned realize that while ionizing radia- 
tions might present certain risks, the risks 
only appeared if irradiation appreciably 
exceeded the maximum permissible doses, 
and should not be exaggerated to the point 
of obscuring the undeniable benefits that 
humanity derived from the application of 
these radiations. On this point mention 
was made of the need to stimulate the 
interest of trade unions, which had an 
important part to play here, and a few of 
which had already done something. 

A large part of the work done by the 
experts was the revision of the chapter on 
dangerous radiations of the Model Code of 
Safety Regulations for Industrial Establish- 
ments for the Guidance of Governments 
and Industries, issued by the ILO in 1949. 

In revising the Model Code the meet- 
ing extended its scope considerably, par- 
ticularly in respect of the use of unsealed 
radioactive materials. When the previous 
Model Code was originally published, such 
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activities were mainly confined to luminiz- 
ing, but in recent years, as a result of the 
operation of nuclear reactors, an increasing 
number of unsealed radioactive substances 
have become available for industrial use. 
The use of these is already considerable 
and it is anticipated that it will continue 
to expand. 

However, the meeting deliberately re- 
stricted the scope of its discussions and 
gave no consideration to the hazards of 
the mining of radioactive ores, the work 
of chemical and metallurgical plants for the 
refining of such ores, the very specialized 
plants for treating nuclear fuel after 
irradiation, nuclear reactors or the use of 
specialized high energy particle accelerators. 
This decision to restrict the scope of the 
meeting was taken because of the extremely 
specialized nature of these operations and 
the fact that in any case it would have 
been impossible in the time available to 
include them. The experts considered, how- 
ever, that the ILO should give consideration 
to these further aspects of the subject and 
a provisional short order of priorities has 
been suggested. 

Of all the operations at present -under- 
taken with unsealed radioactive materials, 
luminizing is regarded as by far the most 
hazardous. The existing conditions com- 
pare very unfavourably with those where 
materials of similar toxicity are used in the 
atomic energy industry, and consequently 
the revised Model Code incorporates much 


more stringent requirements than hitherto. 
Essentially, these require the use of glove 
boxes for all operations with the compound 
in the form of dry powder, and whenever 
practicable at all stages of the work. 

Recent years have seen a spectacular in- 
crease in the use of radioactive materials 
for static electricity elimination, thickness 
gauges, level gauges and similar purposes. 
The meeting discussed these applications 
and has introduced a section into the Model 
Code dealing with them. For such devices, 
which in general are merely ancillary to 
manufacturing processes, it is recommended 
that wherever practicable, the installation 
should be such that the levels of irradiation 
of all personnel are so slow that no ques- 
tions of medical examination or personal 
monitoring arise. It is important, however, 
to ensure that such devices are clearly 
marked, so that no unsuspecting person, 
such as a maintenance engineer, will receive 
excessive irradiation. 


Attention has also been given to elec- 
tronic apparatus which might give rise to 
X-rays inadvertently during use. Such 
apparatus includes electron microscopies, 
cathode ray tubes, and high-voltage elec- 
tronic rectifiers. It is recommended that 
whenever possible such equipment shall be 
so installed and operated as to ensure con- 
ditions which avoid the necessity for radia- 
tion control of the personnel concerned. If 
such conditions cannot be achieved, then 
all the provisions required for conventional 
sources of X-rays will be necessary. 

The text of the Model Code was adopted 
unanimously by the experts. 

The radiation provisions of the Model 
Code, like all the other provisions in the 
Model Code, are designed as an aid to 
governments and industry when drafting or 
revising their own regulations, and have no © 
binding force and impose no obligations on 
anyone. 





Meeting of Experts on Workers’ Education 


“The spread of industrialization, the 
widening role and responsibilities of the 
workers, the growth of their trade unions, 
the impact of technological change and 
other social and economic developments 
have created real needs for knowledge.” 

Thus it has become especially important 
and urgent to be concerned with “suitable 
educational programs designed to help 
workers to develop their capacities and dis- 
charge their social and economic respon- 
sibilities to become enlightened members 
of their trade unions, better citizens and 
conscientious members of the world com- 
munity”. 

This is the advice expressed by 18 
experts on workers’ education who met 
December 9 to 14 at the headquarters of 
the International Labour Organization in 
Geneva. Their task was to examine ILO 
activities in the field of workers’ education 
and to make recommendations for its future 
program. 

The experts’ conclusions, which were 
adopted unanimously, are divided into two 
parts. The first sets forth the general 
considerations on which are based the 
recommendations for future action; the 
second, the recommendations themselves. 

“Workers’ education cannot but benefit 
society as a whole, by facilitating the 
growth of a healthy climate of good indus- 
trial relations, which is essential for the 
mutual understanding of the rights and 
responsibilities of the parties concerned,” 
the experts declared. 


Workers’ education programs cannot be 
identical in all parts of the world. They 
inevitably vary under the influence of fac- 
tors such as: the political and economic 
structure of the country, the stage of social 
and economic development of the country, 
national conditions and culture, living and 
working conditions, the strength of the 
trade unions, the level of literacy, ete. 

“Despite the necessary diversity, workers’ 
education programs will have common ele- 
ments. They must be based on the every- 
day realities of the worker’s world, his 
work environment and the relations between 
employers and trade unions. They should 
take into consideration both the aspirations 
of the labour movement and the actual 
capacity of the workers... 

“In all cases, the programs should be 
adapted with flexibility and realism to pre- 
vailing conditions. The surest guarantee 
that such programs will satisfy these funda- 
mental conditions lies in their being or- 
ganized and controlled by the interested 
workers’ organizations and, in any event, 
in close collaboration with them... 

“Trade union workers’ education pro- 
grams should involve simultaneously two 
tasks: the training of trade union leaders 
from the rank and file capable of under- 
taking rapidly the normal and efficient 
functioning of the movement, and the pro- 
motion of educational activities for all 
trade union members.” 
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in INDUSTRY 


A recent review by the Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service of an earlier 





study of joint consultation at the EB. 
Eddy Company in Hull, Que., indicates 
that management and unions at Eddy’s 
have developed an excellent system of con- 
sultation suitable to their particular needs. 
Not only have they evolved a system of 
formal committees, but joint consultation 
has actually been carried into effect in 
many aspects of union-management rela- 
tions. This enlightened approach to labour- 
management relations has benefited both 
the company and the unions. The key to 
the success of the program would seem 
to be a willingness to make adaptations to 
meet new situations as they develop. 


In such a large concern (more than 2,000 
employees spread over three plant loca- 
tions) a system of several committees is 
needed. At Eddy’s these are based on the 
plant organization and are set up depart- 
mentally. At the very top of the organiza- 
tion is the Plant Employee-Management 
Committee which deals with over-all plant 
problems. On the second level are the 20 
departmental committees of the various 
production and service departments. 

The Plant Committee has little direct 
contact with individual department com- 
mittees, which are more or less autonomous. 
The Plant Committee deals with problems 
that are plant-wide in nature or affect more 
than one department. Senior management 
and operating personnel are members of 
this committee, and include the Vice- 
President of Industrial and Public Rela- 
tions, the Production Manager, the Chief 
Plant Engineer, the Assistant Manager of 
Industrial Relations, the Superintendent of 
Employee Relations, and the Superintend- 
ent of Employee Education. The present 
management representation on this com- 
mittee represents a considerable increase 
during recent years and is an indication 
of the importance management places on 
the operations of the committee. 
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There are 25 labour representatives on 
the committee representing the six local 
unions in the company’s operations. 

In addition to the regular committee 
members, two representatives, in turn, from 
different departmental committees attend 
each monthly meeting as guests and obser- 
vers. The chairman of one departmental 
committee (i.e., the Departmental Superin- 
tendent) and one of his foremen attend 
meetings in rotation. This is helpful in 
giving those participating in departmental 
committees first-hand knowledge of how 
the Plant Committee operates. 

The basic agenda for the Plant Com- 
mittee 1s planned for a year in advance. 
In addition to the basic items adequate 
provision is made in the agenda to handle 
all current business. To help keep interest 
at a high level, some special presentation is 
planned for every second month. 

Looking back over the past four years 
of operation, the Vice-President in charge 
of Industrial and Public Relations, R. H. 
Hedger, a key figure in the joint consul- 
tation program for some time, said: 

The high level of mutual satisfaction with 
the over-all results of our Employee-Manage- 
ment Committee system has certainly been 
maintained throughout this period. In fact, 
in some instances marked improvements have 
been achieved. As an example of this the 
expansion of our Plant Committee to include 
the production manager and the chief plant 
engineer has greatly facilitated the two-way 
communication of important production, con- 
struction, and maintenance data with repre- 
sentatives of employees who are directly 
concerned with these responsibilities. 

Mr. Cy Drope, Chairman of the Co-or- 
dinating Committee, representing the six 
union presidents at the company, said, 
“Our relations have improved in the last 
four years because of better communication 
and management’s open-door policy. Re- 
cently the President of the company has 
asked to attend the informal social get- 
togethers of the committee. We feel that 
these gestures are further examples of the 
fact that company management recognizes 
the employees as members of the team.” 

Both labour and management at the E. B. 
Eddy Company deserve credit for their 
progressive attitude towards industrial and 
human relations, and as long as it prevails 
the continued success of this relationship 
seems assured. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during November. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote, 
and rejected two applications for certifica- 
tion. The Board also issued two revised 
certificates following requests for review of 
earlier decisions. During the month the 
Board received 15 applications for certifi- 
cation and allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on behalf 
of a unit of warehouse employees employed 
by the Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited at National Harbours Board docks 
in Vancouver (L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1318). 

2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
and garage and warehouse employees of 
Northern Freightways Limited, operating 
in and out of Dawson Creek, Fort St. 
John and Fort Nelson, B.C., Peace River 
and Edmonton, Alta., and Whitehorse, 
Vetere Con Nove 1957ep. 1318): 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on behalf 
of a unit of dispatched longshoremen em- 
ployed by the Canadian Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited in the loading and unloading 
of coastwise vessels in the Vancouver area 
(eG, Nove 19575. 1318). 

4. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of highway drivers, pickup 
drivers, city tractor drivers, and loaders 
employed by John Kron and Son Limited 
at its Winnipeg terminal (L.G., Nov. 1957, 
D213 19)° 

5. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 


Labour Relations Board 


stationary engineers and their helpers em- 
ployed by Milliken Lake Uranium Mines 
Limited at its Elliot Lake, Ont., property 
(1G... Dec. 1952. p. 1462). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, applicant and intervener, 
United Steelworkers of America, applicant 
and intervener, and Stanrock Uranium 
Mines Limited, Blind River, Ont., respond- 
ent. The Board directed that the names of 
both applicants be on the ballot (L.G., 
Dec. 1957, p. 1462) (Returning Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, appli- 
cant, and Empire Stevedoring Company 
Limited, respondent (Dock machine opera- 
tors, Canadian Pacific Steamship docks, 
Vancouver). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees affected 
in the representation vote ordered by the 
Boara (iG DMece1957. ps 1461). 

2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Beaver Lodge No. 182, applicant, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, re- 
spondent, and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, intervener 
(Equipment shop employees, Vancouver). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the unit of employees for which 
application for certification was made was 
not separately appropriate for collective 
bargaining, being only part of a much 
larger unit of employees who are engaged 
in the same general class of work and who 
are for the most part already represented 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 





by the intervener in collective bargaining 
with the employer (L.G., Nov. 1957, 
p. 1318): 


Requests for Review of Decisions 


International Association of Machinists, 
applicant, Trans-Canada Air Lines, re- 
spondent, and the Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Division, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
intervener. The new classifications of 
station agent 1 and station agent 2, recently 
introduced by the company, were deemed 
to form an appropriate part of the bargain- 
ing unit designated in the certificate issued 
to the applicant by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) on August 27, 
1948, and the Board issued a new certificate 
accordingly. In its intervention the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines Division, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union requested a _ review 


and revision of the certificate issued to it 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) on October 29, 1946 to include 
station agent 1 and station agent 2. The 
Board denied the request and also revoked 
the description of the unit for which the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union was cer- 
tified on October 29, 1946, issuing a new 
certificate to comprise employees of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines classified as telecommuni- 
cations agent and teletype operator (L.G., 
Dec. 1957, p. 1463). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of air line 
dispatchers employed by the K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airlines at Montreal Airport, Dorval, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1008, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial ‘railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of.disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
‘Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. ‘The Territories of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


2. General Teamsters’ Union, Local 885, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Hill 
the Mover (Canada) Limited, operating in 
and out of its Victoria, B.C., terminal 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1848, on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed by 
the National Harbours Board, Halifax 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
transportation agents employed by North- 
west Airlines, Inc., at Winnipeg and Ed- 
monton (Investigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 

5. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 7, on behalf of a 
unit of commercial telegraphers employed 
by the Northern Alberta Railways Com- 
pany (Investigating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

6. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of coastwise longshoremen em- 
ployed by Three Rivers Shipping Company 
Limited at Trois Riviéres and Cap de la 
Madeleine, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Remi Duquette). 

7. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of coastwise longshoremen em- 
ployed by J. C. Malone and Co. Limited 
at Trois Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: Remi Du- 
quette). 

8. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of deepsea longshoremen employed 
by Three Rivers Shipping Company Lim- 
ited at Trois Riviéres and Cap de la 
Madeleine, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Remi Duquette). 

9. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of deepsea longshoremen employed 
by J. C. Malone and Co. Limited at Trois 
Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: Remi Duquette). 

10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 


on behalf of a unit of marine, electrical and 
sanitary engineers employed by Canadian 
National Railways aboard the MV Bluenose 
in the Yarmouth-Bar Harbour ferry service 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

11. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America on behalf of a 
unit of ground service personnel employed 
by K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines at 
Montreal Airport, Dorval, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

12. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers employed by Stan- 
leigh Uranium Mining Corporation Limited 
at its property in Township 149, District 
of Algoma, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 

13. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Asbestos Transport Lim- 
ited, Scarboro, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

14. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Stanleigh 
Uranium Mining Corporation Limited em- 
ployed at its property in Township 149, 
District of Algoma, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


15. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways aboard the MV Abegwert and SS 
Prince Edward Island in the Cape Tor- 
mentine-Port Borden ferry service (Inves- 
tigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant, 
and Soo-Security Freight Lines  Ltd., 
Regina, Sask., respondent (L.G. May 1957, 
praeea™ 





A preference for layoffs or temporary plant shutdowns rather than a shortening of 
the work-week was recently shown by the United Automobile Workers at the Caterpillar 


Tractor plant in Peoria, Ill. 


When the company announced that it was putting into effect a four-day schedule 
in its plants in Peoria and Joliet, Ill., the union objected, pointing out that all of the 
21,000 employees in the Peoria plant would be affected by the four-day week, while 
only 4,200 would be affected if the work force were reduced by 20 per cent. 

A spokesman for the union said that the union’s opposition to the “spread-the-work”” 
arrangement was consistent with its long-standing policy of opposition to “share-the-misery” 
programs, which preceded the establishment of supplementary unemployment benefits 


in 1955. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of La- 
bour appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Northern Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

3. Yellowknife Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

4, Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company and Lodge 767, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; Local 
96, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; and Lodge 217, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America (Con- 
ciation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. National Harbours Board, Port Col- 
borne, Ont., and Local 1005, Port Colborne 
Elevator Workers of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

6. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

7. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
and Local 1554 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

8. Shipping Federation of Canada and 
Local 269, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Halifax (Conciliation Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited and Pronto 
Uranium Mines Limited and International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 796 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
GE Gu Noy /i1957,''p. 4320): 

2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Local 28, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currey: Gc NiGV. ALON, Deel oe). 
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3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Sept. 1957, p. 1075). 

4. Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited, 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane) (L.G., Oct. 1957, p. 1208). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1.F. M. Yorke & Son Limited, Van- 
couver, and Local 509, International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1320). 


2. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Cullen Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Caledon Terminal Limited, and 
Terminal Warehouses Limited and Local 
1842, International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
t10n WG. Gays Octal 9574p. 41 208). 

3. Westward Shipping Limited (MV Brit- 
american) and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
CiGLANoy Womeapelosus 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Westward Shipping Lim- 
ited (MV Standard Service and MV B.C. 
Standard) and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada (L.G., Dec. 
1957, p. 1464) was fully constituted in 
November with the appointment of F. E. 
Harrison, Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. 
Harrison was appointed in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, R. A. Mahoney and Elwyn 
Hopkins, both of Vancouver, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Westward Shipping 
Limited (MV Standard Service and MV 
B.C. Standard), and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc., (L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 
1464) was fully constituted in November 
with the appointment of F. E. Harrison, 
Vancouver, aS Chairman. Mr. Harrison 
was appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, R. A. Mahoney and Elwyn Hopkins, 


both of Vancouver, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Westward Shipping Lim- 
ited (MV_ Britamerican) and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Dec. 
1957, p. 1464) was fully constituted in 
November with the appointment of F. E. 
Harrison, Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. 
Harrison was appointed in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, R. A. Mahoney and Elwyn 
Hopkins, both of Vancouver, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Westward Shipping Lim- 
ited (MV_  Britamerican) and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 
(L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 1464) was fully con- 
stituted in November with the appoint- 
ment of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, as 
Chairman. Mr. Harrison was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, R. A. 
Mahoney and Elwyn Hopkins, both of 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 

5. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Shell Canadian 
Tankers Limited (MV Western Shell) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 1464), was 
fully constituted in November with the 
appointment of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Harrison was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, R. A. 
Mahoney and Elwyn Hopkins, both of 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
unions respectively. 


6. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Britsh Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service) and Canadian National 
Railways (Pacific Coast Service) and 


National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 1464) was 
fully constituted in November with the 
appointment of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Harrison was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, R. A. 
Mahoney and Elwyn Hopkins, both of 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the companies and 
unions respectively. 


7. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Barge and Ferry Service, Port Mann., 
B.C.) and National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Dec. 1957, 
p. 1464) was fully constituted in November 
with the appointment of F. E. Harrison, 
Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. Harrison 
was appointed in the absence of a Joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, R. A. Mahoney and Elwyn Hopkins, 
both of Vancouver, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and unions respectively. 


Board Report Received during Month 


Westward Shipping Limited (MV Stand- 
ard Service and MV B.C. Standard) and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Oct. 
1957, p. 1209). The text of the report is 


reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Canadian National Railways (Bess- 
borough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (L.G., Dee. 
1957, p. 1464). 


Settlement Following Strike Action 


McCabe Grain Company Limited (Seed 
Plant Division), St. Boniface, Man., and 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Diyistillery 
Workers of America (L.G., Nov. 1957, 
p. 1321). On October 31, the employees 
involved struck the company and on 
November 17 the employees returned to 
work. 





Fewer workers were idled and less time was lost in the United States because of 
strikes during 1957 than in any other postwar year, the U.S. Department of Labor 


has announced. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics records show that strike activity in 1957 declined sub- 


stantially from 1956. 


About 16,000,000 man-days, about 0.1 per cent of the total time worked by the 
non-agricultural labour force, were lost as a result of all strikes during 1957. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Westward Shipping Limited 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The conciliation board appointed in this 
matter, consisting of F. KE. Harrison, Chair- 
man, James Scott and R. A. Mahoney, 
Members, met on August 29, 1957 for the 
purpose of taking the declarations required 
prior to assuming their responsibilities and 
arranging for their first meeting with the 
parties involved. The members of the 
board met with representatives of the par- 
ties on September 3, 138, 16, 18, 19, 23, 24, 
25, 26 and 30, October 2, 4 and 10. Sub- 
sequently the members of the board met 
apart from representatives of the parties 
on October 21 and 23. 


The submissions of the union were pre- 
sented by Mr. R. Heinekey, Chairman of 
the Negotiating Committee, accompanied 
by Messrs. James Campbell, George Walker, 
E. E. Wheeler, R. Skog, Patrick Doyle and 
Matthew Allen, Members of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Westward Shipping Limited was 
represented by Mr. D. M. Williams, General 
Manager, and Mr. J. D. Lord, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The existing agreement between the union 
and the company was consummated on 
May 31, 1956 and expires on May 31, 1958. 
However, the second paragraph of Section 
Two (2) Article Six (6) of the contract 
(Exhibit 1) reads as follows:— 

Notwithstanding anything contained in the 
above it is mutually agreed that on sixty 
(60) days notice by either party prior to 
May 31st, 1957, the agreement may be opened 
once only for revision of wage rates only. 

It is under the terms of the foregoing 
provision that the Seafarers’ International 
Union based its request for an advance in 
the wage structure. 





During November, the Minister of La- 
bour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the West- 
ward Shipping Limited (MV Standard 


Service and MV B.C. Standard), Van- 
couver, and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian 
District. 

The ‘Board was under the chairmanship 
of F, E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, R. A. Mahoney and James 
Scott, both of Vancouver, nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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The union submitted a brief (Exhibit 2) 
in which is set forth its request for increases 
in wage rates which are as follows :— 


Present Union 
Classification Wage Request 
per month per month 

Ordinary Seaman $220.00 $302.64 
Able Seaman < 253.00 343.64 
Oilers) Misses Bt ate 250.00 343.64 
Cook eee ae 310.00 422.64 
IM@RSIIGTT | ci caaken ae teen 222.00 303.64 
Messboy ihe. ining ae. 185.00 258.64 
Pumpman 

(Standard Service) . 294.00 401.64 
Pumpman 

(B.C. Standard) .. 321.00 437.64 
Winehiman. <iasedies 265.00 362.64 


The company contended that the de- 
mands of the union would amount to an 
average increase in wage rates for all 
unlicensed personnel of approximately 
thirty-seven (37) percentum. It stated that 
such a substantial advance could not be 


entertained and _ offered the following 
schedule of rates (Exhibit 3)— 
Present Proposed 
Classification Wage Wage 
per month per month 
Able Seamanin et ces = $250.00 $271.25 
OU eer na, BR tm ee 250.00 leon 
ie) 8) aepret eal ceased Meee, 310.00 336.35 
Nesemanwl estat amc: DaeOU 240.87 
Messhoys 1c ai iitratie tae « 185.00 200.72 
Pumpman 
(Standard Service) . 294.00 318.99 
Pumpman 
(BONS tandard) 2? * 321200 348.28 
Winchmany . 2OSCHAES... 265.00 287.52 


The increased wage rates offered by the 
company and as set out above amount to 
an advance of eight and one-half (83) per- 
centum upon the present wage structure. 

The submissions offered by the employer 
and the union were lacking in satisfactory 
documentary support. The members of the 
board were therefore obliged to reach their 
decisions based upon oral evidence, much 
of which was contested by the opposite side. 
After considering this case carefully and 
having regard to the conflicting evidence 
presented to the board during somewhat 
extended proceedings, it is my considered 
opinion that an increase of sixteen (16) 
percentum should be granted to the various 
classes of unlicensed personnel which are 
covered by the existing agreement. 

It is further recommended that such an 
increase should be retroactive to June 1, 
1957 and be in effect until the expiry of 
the contract. 


It is suggested that future agreements, 
which may be consummated between the 
Westward Shipping Limited and Seafarers’ 
International Union, should coincide as to 
dates of commencement and expiry with 
other contracts of a similar nature affecting 
the transportation of oil in tankers on the 
Pacific Coast of British Columbia. 

I regret that the members of the board 
were unable to reach a unanimous decision 
and that therefore it has been found 
necessary to submit separate reports. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 


Chairman. 


Company Nominee’s Report 


The undersigned concurs with the recom- 
mendation of the board Chairman with the 
exception of the wage increase. I consider 
an advance of twelve (12) percentum in 
wage rates covering unlicensed personnel 
to be fair and equitable. This increase to 
commence as of June 1, 1957. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) R. A. MAHONEY, 
Member. 


Union Nominee’s Report 


As a member of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation appointed to look 
into the dispute btween the two parties 
above noted, and after careful consideration 
of all the evidence presented before Board, 
I wish to give my decision in the following 
report. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
respondent, Westward Shipping Limited, 
should make the below-listed adjustments 
in the monthly wages of their employees, 
members of the Seafarer’s International 
Union of North America, Canadian District. 

During the discussion before the Board, 
the question as to whether the new agree- 
ment should be of a one or two years 
duration arose, but was never definitely 
settled. I am therefore making my recom- 
mendation in two parts depending upon 
the length of the term of the new contract. 


If the new agreement is of two years 
duration, my recommendation is that it 
should be on the following basis. The 
adjustment on the first year to be paid 
retroactively to June 1, 1957: 


Junel, June l, 
1957 to 1958 to 
Present May 31, May 31, 
Classification Wage 1958 1959 
per per per 
month month month 
Oraumary ta users $220.00 $305.00 $323.00 
2213 3 Fly A a A 250.00 346.00 364.00 
[ORS earner is 250.00 346.00 364.00 
OOO ke ess cee 310.00 425.00 443.00 
Weessniai, poi: waster Done o0o. 008 1324.00 
Porter or Messboy 185.00 261.00 279.00 
Pumpman (Stand- 
ard Service) ... 294.00 404.00 422.00 
Pumpman 
(B.C. Standard) 321.00 440.00 458.00 
Winchman. ....'a 265.00 365.00 383.00 


If the new agreement is of one year’s 
duration, I recommend that the following 
adjustments be made in the present wage 
schedule. The increase to be retroactive to 
June 1, 1957 and to continue through to 
May 31, 1958: 


Present to be 
Classification Wage = adjusted to 
per month per month 
seh Wiad? Vena Ae rads ate $220.00 $323.00 
WA iat ee. 6 hho oe 250.00 364.00 
Oilerra te cl ee eee 250.00 364.00 
OO Ns Bis ch hssins Ci se Paw dancae 310.00 443.00 
IVISR STINET ey dt. os ccastudes cae 222.00 324.00 
Porter or Messboy .. 185.00 279.00 
Pumpman 
(Standard Service) 294.00 422.00 
Pumpman 
(B.C. Standard) 321.00 458.00 
VSG ial: =: seed teats. 265.00 383.00 


Finally, it was agreed between the mem- 
bers of the Board, that the existing over- 
time rate of $1.50 per hour be closely 
examined and adjusted upwards to a more 
realistic figure. Therefore, I recommend 
strongly, that in the new Agreement, the 
overtime rate of pay be estimated on the 
basis of time and one-half per hour, accord- 
ing to each employee’s classification on the 
wage scale. 

Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) JAMES ScorTt, 
Member. 





Ten Roman Catholic, Protestant and Jewish clergymen will advise American Motors 
Corp. on “ethical aspects” of its 1958 bargaining with the United Auto Workers, it was 


announced last month. 


Ethical considerations may arise, the announcement said, when dealing with questions 


such as: 


—Would the shorter work-week really mean more leisure for workers or, because it 
would make possible the holding of a second job, more competition for others? 
—Should the fruits of higher productivity be passed on to labour, stockholders or the 


consumer; how should they be shared? 


—Is it more ethical to call back the worker with the highest seniority first, or the 


worker with less seniority but more skill? 


LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario court finds suspension of union members invalid, and, in 
another case, dismisses charge of conspiracy against union members 


In connection with a claim for compen- 
sation under the Saskatchewan Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which until 1956 applied 
to certain groups of railway employees, the 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal held that a 
mistaken forecast by a medical doctor of 
the consequences of injuries does not invali- 
date a release from compensation claims. 

The Ontario High Court of Justice, deal- 
ing with an action brought by a letter 
carrier against members of his union, up- 
held the right of a suspended union member 
to resort to courts when the provisions of 
a union constitution for internal appeal are 
equivocal, illusory and impractical, and 
found the suspending decision contrary to 
the rules of the constitution and principles 
of natural justice. In another case involv- 
ing a dispute between two unions in the 
construction industry, the Court dismissed, 
because of lack of evidence, a claim of 
conspiracy to bring a breach of contract 
and prevent members of a rival union 
from getting employment. 

In the United States, the Supreme Court, 
following the line of previous decisions, 
recently ruled that the Railway Labor Act 
prohibits discrimination by the bargaining 
agent in defending the rights of the mem- 
bers of a bargaining unit. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


. rules that mistaken medical opinion does not 
invalidate a release from claims for compensation 


In a unanimous decision given on October 
7, 1957, the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal 
upheld the judgment of the District Court 
and dismissed the appeal of a workman 
who, on the ground of mutual mistake, 
sought to set aside a release from injury 
claims and obtain compensation under the 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The Court held that a mistake in 
forecasting the consequences of injuries was 
a mistake of opinion and not of fact and 
as such would not nullify a release. 

The facts of the case were set out by 
Chief Justice Martin in his reasons for 
decision. 
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A CNR trainman who had been injured 
in the course of his duties signed a release 
of all claims arising out of his accident 
after being advised by a company doctor 
that he had no serious disability resulting 
from his injuries. When it transpired that 
the medical opinion was wrong, the train- 
man brought an action in the District 
Court, which was dismissed on the ground 
of lack of jurisdiction (L.G. 1953, p. 1044). 
On appeal, the matter was referred back 
to the trial judge (L.G., Feb. 1957, p. 201), 
who dismissed the action, whereupon the 
plaintiff launched this appeal. 

With respect to the plaintiff’s argument 
that the settlement was based on a mutual 
mistake induced by the agent or agents of 
the defendant’s medical clinic, Mr. Justice 
Martin stated the doctors’ statements were 
opinions and could not be regarded as 
statements of fact. Mistakes in forecasting 
the consequences of injuries, he added, were 
mistakes of opinion. The plaintiff was a 
free agent and had signed the release of 
his own free will. If he felt he was not 
fully recovered, he could have delayed 
settlement and obtained further medical 
examination. Instead, he was prepared to 
take a chance that the medical opinions 
were correct. 

It seemed to the judge that if a release 
under these circumstances were to be held 
invalid, no release involving physical in- 
juries could be considered valid until all 
the consequences had finally developed and 
were known to the parties. According to 
the authorities, however, the validity of 
a release given by an injured person to 
one liable for his injuries depended not on 
whether the injured person knew what was 
wrong with him and the possibility of 
further trouble but whether he understood 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 


these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


that the release covered subsequent and 
consequential injuries. 

This principle has been followed in a 
number of accident cases, in one of which, 
Howell v. Stagg (1937) 2 WWR 333, the 
judge stated that a mistake respecting the 
seriousness of injuries was a mistake in 
opinion which afforded no grounds for relief 
and in support of this opinion quoted from 
Sou Corpuse) uris 1212 which “reads... a 
mistake in prophecy or in opinion or in 
belief relative to an uncertain future event 
such as the probable developments from, 
quickness of recovery from, and the per- 
manence of a known injury is not such as 
mutual mistake as will void the release”’. 

The reason given for this rule was that 
the consequences which develop in the 
future from known injuries depend on so 
many unknown conditions they cannot be 
known with any degree of certainty. Mis- 
takes in forecasting such consequences were 
mistakes of opinion, not of fact, and fur- 
nished no such ground for annulling a 
release, and Mr. Justice Martin, therefore, 
dismissed the appeal with costs. Hurman v. 
Canadian National Railway Co. (No. 2), 
(1957) 23 WWR. 119. 


Ontario High Court... 


... rules suspension of union member void, being 
contrary to the principles of natural justice 


On August 16, 1957, the Ontario High 
Court, in an action in respect of alleged 
illegal suspension from a trade union, held 
that the suspension was contrary to the 
principles of natural justice, and ultra vires. 
The right of a trade union member, in 
the opinion of the Court, to resort to a 
court action should not be denied or 
restricted by the provisions of union con- 
stitution for internal appeal if the provi- 
sions are expressed in equivocal terms which 
makes this right illusory and impractical. 

Mr. Justice Thompson, who tried the 
action, related in his reasons for judgment 
the following facts of the case. 

Fred Bimson, the plaintiff, had been a 
letter carrier since June 1941. Shortly there- 
after he became a member of Local No. 3, 
at Hamilton, of the Federated Association 
of Letter Carriers of Canada, and held the 
office of secretary-treasurer of that branch 
for some five years until his suspension on 
March 2, 1956. 

The Federated Association of Letter 
Carriers of Canada is a trade union or 
an association in the nature of a trade 
union whose membership is restricted to 
letter carriers, commonly known as _ post- 
men, and postal employees holding positions 
on the letter carrier staff. It is composed 
of some 127 branches with an aggregate 


membership of 5,200 persons. The local 
branches work in accordance with the con- 
stitution, which contains provisions for the 
issue of charters to branches by the feder- 
ated body and for the enactment of by- 
laws, rules and regulations by local branches 
not in conflict with the constitution of the 
federation. 


Letter carriers are employees of the 
Government of Canada and as such are 
subject to legislation and regulations re- 
specting the federal Civil Service. This 
situation has precluded the possibility of 
a union shop or any collective bargaining 
agreements in so far as the association in 
question is concerned. However, among the 
objects of the federation are the promotion 
of legislation in obtaining redress of griev- 
ances and improvement of wage and work- 
ing conditions for its members by legislation 
or otherwise. This involves the presentation 
of submissions and representations to the 
appropriate departmental authorities. 


About a year prior to the events that 
led to the case at bar, the Hamilton branch 
had circularized members of Parliament 
respecting an incident concerning postal 
employees of the City of Montreal. The 
National Executive Committee, which ap- 
parently was determined to retain exclusive 
control of the channels of communication 
with Parliament and the Government, 
strongly objected to the Hamilton Local’s 
action. On February 16, 1955, the National 
Executive passed the following resolution: 

.. that all Branches be informed that 
Section 14 of Article IX means; That no 
Branch is to send out circular letters to 
anybody, especially members of Parliament 
and the Departments of the Government or 
Branches of this Association, on matters of 
National importance without it first being 
submitted to the National Executive Com- 
mittee for approval. 


Section 14 of Article IV of the Con- 
stitution reads as follows: 

No subordinate Branch shall submit any 
legislation “other than effects their own 
local conditions” to the Local Trades Coun- 
cil or Dominion Trades Congress or other 
bodies until such legislation has been sub- 
mitted to the Federated Executive Com- 
mittee and has received their endorsation. 
Any deviation from this law will be severely 
dealt with. 


Local No. 3 protested the ruling of the 
National Executive and on April 5, 1955 
dispatched a letter of protest to the 
National Executive Committee and _ all 
subordinate branches maintaining that the 
ruling was an abortive attempt to amend 
the constitution under the guise of interpre- 
tation. For the time being the question 
remained at issue between the two bodies. 
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In February 1956 certain disciplinary 
action was taken against one of the mem- 
bers of Local No. 3 by the postal authori- 
ties for an alleged breach of duty in the 
course of his employment. The Local took 
strong exceptions to this action and sent 
telegrams to the Minister of Labour, the 
Postmaster-General and the Deputy Post- 
master-General protesting the incident and 
requesting that the Postmaster at Hamilton 
be removed and that an independent board 
of inquiry be set up to investigate existing 
conditions at the Hamilton Post Office. The 
incident has been referred to as “The 
Erskine case”. 

The telgrams referred to aroused the 
indignation of the National Executive Com- 
mittee and a delegation from the Hamilton 
Branch, including the plaintiff, was required 
to attend a meeting of that Committee in 
Ottawa in mid-February 1956. 

On or about February 15, 1956, Bimson, 
accompanied by the Local President Kre- 
vensky, attended that meeting, representing 
the Hamilton Branch. The Erskine case 
was discussed and the convention was pre- 
pared to endorse the Hamilton request 
for an extra-departmental inquiry that was 
to be incorporated into a brief then in 
the course of preparation for submission to 
the Deputy Postmaster-General by the 
Executive Committee. 

It appears that at the same meeting 
Bimson in his representative capacity on 
behalf of his branch made a promise that 
the Erskine case would be left in the hands 
of the National Executive and that no local 
action would be taken until such time as 
the committee had an opportunity to pre- 
sent representations to the Department of 
the Postmaster-General and a reply thereto 
had been received. Also it would appear 
that the Committee was informed that 
Local No. 3 would refrain from independent 
action only if the matter was dealt with 
promptly by the Department. 

On its return to Hamilton the delegation 
reported on the Ottawa meeting to the 
Local Executive Committee of the Branch. 
That Committee then took the position 
that the National Committee sought to 
curtail the activities of the Local Branch 
by means of an illegal attempt to amend 
the constitution and that the Local would 
not be dictated to in this matter. 

On February 17 the National Secretary- 
Treasurer wrote Bimson and quoted in part 
from a letter from the Deputy Postmaster- 
General wherein it was stated that there 
was no indication of any need for an 
investigation into conditions in the Hamil- 
ton Post Office at the present time. 

Following this, at a regular meeting of 
the Branch held on March 1, 1956, a letter 
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dated February 29 and drafted by the 
Branch Executive, addressed to members 
of Parliament, was approved by the mem- 
bership. This letter outlined the view of 
the Branch respecting the Erskine case and 
solicited the assistance of the members of 
the House of Commons in setting up an 
independent Board of Inquiry to investigate 
the conditions in the Hamilton Post Office. 
It was signed by the plaintiff as Secretary- 
Treasurer and dispatched on March 1 after 
the approval of the branch membership. 

Retaliatory action on the part of the 
National Executive was quick to follow. 
The National President Johnston instructed 
the National Secretary-Treasurer Gammon 
to notify the plaintiff that he was suspended 
from membership in the Association. A 
telegram accordingly was sent by Gammon 
to Bimson on March 2, 1956. At the same 
time ballots were sent or delivered to the 
nine other members of the National Execu- 
tive seeking a vote upon Bimson’s suspen- 
sion; when they eventually were returned, 
they were unanimous in favour of suspen- 
sion. 

The action brought by Bimson was 
originally framed against ten named defend- 
ants as individuals who constitute the 
National or Federated Officers and Execu- 
tive Committee of the Union. The relief 
sought in the first instance was (1) a 
declaration that the plaintiff is a member 
in good standing of the Association, (2) 
an order or mandatory injunction com- 
pelling the defendants to reinstate him as 
a member of the union and (3) punitive 
damages. Later the action was constituted 
as a representative action in which the 
named defendants represented all members 
of the union; this relieved the individual 
defendants from all claims for personal 
liability and the injunction sought was to 
restrain all members of the union from 
acting upon or carrying out the purported 
suspension of the plaintiff. 

The evidence presented before the court 
disclosed the following facts: No charge 
or formal complaint of any nature against 
Bimson was ever preferred or laid; no 
notice of any charge or complaint was ever 
given to the plaintiff; no intimation of 
the intended action of the National Presi- 
dent or the National Executive Committee 
was ever given or communicated to Bim- 
son; no hearing or investigation into the 
facts was ever conducted, either by the 
National President or the members of the 
Executive Committee or any other fact- 
finding body; no reasons for his suspension 
were ever given to the plaintiff, prior to 
the institution of this action; no explana- 
tion of or respecting alleged misconduct 
or breach of the constitution, by-laws, or 


rules of the Association was ever requested, 
required or demanded of the plaintiff; the 
purported suspension was the arbitrary act 
of the National President, subsequently 
concurred in by the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee individually with no oppor- 
tunity accorded to the plaintiff of being 
seen or heard. 

At the hearing the National President 
and other defendants disclosed that the 
reason for the plaintiff's suspension was 
that he had violated the promise or under- 
taking given to the National Executive at 
its meeting in Ottawa in February 1956. 

In the opinion of the court the action 
at bar raises most important considerations 
of law affecting the plaintiff’s right to sue, 
the right to relief (if any) and against 
whom. 

In the absence of incorporation or some 
other form of legal recognition as an entity, 
a trade union, or such an association as that 
under consideration in the case at bar, is 
classified as a voluntary association. In 
the case of such voluntary associations, 
judicial interference in matters of internal 
management and discipline to prevent in- 
justice and oppression appears to have been 
governed by the nature and extent of the 
economic interests involved; otherwise, in 
matters involving mere ethics or morals 
they have been left largely to their own 
government. 

In England, the trade unions have the 
status of a quast-corporation (Taff Vale 
Railway v. Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants (1901)) but in Canada the 
Supreme Court refused to regard an unin- 
corporated trade union as an entity in law 
distinct from its individual members. This 
position has been reaffirmed in the recent 
decision of that court in Orchard v. Tunney 
C1L957)7 CL.GS Oct, 1957, p.°1214). 

Mr. Justice Thompson then added: 

Labour legislation in Canadian jurisdic- 
tions, as well as relieving them from certain 
common law disabilities as conspiracies or 
combinations in restraint of trade, has con- 
ferred defined rights upon Trade Unions 
as such for the purposes of attaining the 
objects set out in such enactments. Whether 
or not unincorporated unions have attained 
some semblance of status as legal entities 
will depend upon the construction of the par- 
ticular legislation involved. To the moment 
however, such rights would appear to be 
confined solely to the purposes set out in 
such legislation. Whatever those purposes 
may be, they do not appear to have been 
extended to union internal affairs: Orchard 
v. Tunney, supra. 

In the case of unincorporated trade asso- 
ciations it has been long established that 
they may be sued in a representative action 
by one seeking redress for wrongful suspen- 
sion or expulsion from their ranks. As to 
the remedy available, the Supreme Court 


of Canada settled in the Orchard v. Tunney 
case that relief as against the union or 
its membership is confined to a declaration 
or an injunction, or both. Any remedy for 
the recovery of damages will lie only 
against those individual defendants con- 
cerned for their tortious acts. 

In recent years trade unions have acquired 
such impressive importance in the promo- 
tion of employer-employee relations, that 
union membership is now becoming trans- 
lated into terms of security of an assured 
standard of life. 

The constitutional right to work is thereby 
most frequently preserved, and, in the case 
of a closed or a union shop, such membership 
has become a virtual condition precedent to 
that right. 

The enhanced gravity of the civil con- 
sequences involved in cases of wrongful 
expulsion apparently gave rise to the adop- 
tion by the Courts of the contract theory 
to provide relief against oppression and 
injustice, That theory is premised upon the 
proposition that a contract is made by a 
member when he joins the Union, the terms 
and conditions of which are provided by the 
Union’s constitution and by-laws; and that 
in the case of a dismissal contrary to the 
constitution and by-laws, a breach arises, 
which will justify intervention to protect 
contractual rights... 


The contract is not a contract with the 
Union or the association as such which is 
devoid of the power to contract, but rather 
the contractual rights of a member are with 
all other members thereof. 

Further Mr. Justice Thompson stated that 
it has long been established that officers, 
committees or members of voluntary asso- 
ciations when exercising powers of expul- 
sion or suspension are assuming quas? judi- 
cial functions. The courts have intervened 
to review and control their decisions when 
they have acted contrary to the rules of 
the Association, or without jurisdiction, or 
in a manner which has been said to be 
“contrary to the principles of natural 
justice”’. 

Also it has been established that there 
is no inherent power of expulsion in a 
voluntary association; it must be con- 
ferred and exercised in conformity with 
the rules of the association. 

The application of the term “natural 
justice” has given rise to the greatest differ- 
ences of judicial opinion. It has been said 
that the phrase is difficult to define, has 
little meaning and seems to be misleading. 

The principle of “natural justice” has 
been applied largely in the cases of pro- 
cedural defect. From a long line of judicial 
decisions it would appear that the absence 
of certain essentials will amount to a denial 
of natural justice sufficient to avoid any 
judgment or edict of expulsion from a 
voluntary association: the member con- 
cerned must have reasonable notice of, 
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and of the nature of, the charge or charges 
against him; he must not be condemned 
to consequences unheard and without hav- 
ing the opportunity of making defence. 

In the Beland v. VUnion St. Thomas 
(1890) case the judge held that even where 
the rules of an association did not make 
express provision for notice of intention to 
move for expulsion, a resolution of expul- 
sion was void and a nullity in the absence 
of notice and an opportunity of defending. 
In Mr. Justice Thompson’s opinion the 
right to notice and to be heard takes its 
origin in the audi alteram partem rule, 
reflected in Magna Charta which is still 
law in this province. 


It is essential that the expelling tribunal 
should act in good faith, be impartial, un- 
biased and disinterested. 

In the case at bar the court held that 
Mr. Bimson’s suspension was tantamount 
to expulsion and the evidence shows that 
it was intended to be so. The question 
arises whether this suspension was in keep- 
ing with the terms and conditions of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Justice Thompson reviewed the dis- 
ciplinary clauses of the constitution and in 
particular Section 1 of Article IV relating 
to the powers of the Federated President 
under which the defendant Johnston sus- 
pended the plaintiff. The relevant part of 
the section reads as follows: 


...He shall have the power to define and 
regulate the admission, suspension or expul- 
sion of any member, suspend or cancel the 
Charter of any Branch of the Federation. 

.His decision in any matter shall be 
subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee. 


In the opinion of the Court this provision 
could not be construed as conferring upon 
the Federated President the absolute and 
arbitrary power to suspend or expel a 
member of the Association, even with the 
approval of the Executive Committee. It 
should be interpreted that the President 
shall have power to make and promulgate, 
subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee, rules and regulations respect- 
ing, determining the limits of and setting 
forth the terms and conditions of the 
admission, suspension and expulsion of in- 
dividual members of the Association. 

The Court took also exception to the 
way in which “the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee” was granted. It was stated 
that no vald determination binding the 
members of the Association could be made 
by their assent separately and individually 
expressed, and any approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee would have to be granted 
before the suspension became or could 
become effective. 
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The Court did not find valid the reason 
given for the plaintiff’s dismissal, namely, 
the breach of his promise or undertaking 
made to the National Committee in Feb- 
ruary 1956. This promise was given by 
Bimson in his representative capacity, and, 
if it could be said that such a breach was 
an offence according to the constitution 
(which was doubtful), then the offence or 
a breach was committed by the Hamilton 
Branch as a unit and any disciplinary action 
could have been taken against the Branch 
as a whole. 


In conclusion Mr. Justice Thompson held 
that the plaintiff’s suspension was wrongful 
and illegal. It was contrary to the prin- 
ciples of essential and natural justice; it 
was not in accordance with the constitu- 
tion; and it was made without jurisdiction, 
in bad faith and in breach of the member- 
ship contract. It was ultra vires and as 
such is nul and void. 


The court also rejected the contention 
set forth by the defendants that the court 
action was premature because the plaintiff 
failed to exhaust those remedies open to 
him by way of appeal within the frame- 
work of the Association as provided by its 
constitution. After examining the provi- 
sions of the constitution dealing with 
appeals the court found them conflicting, 
inadequate and illusory. Consequently the 
court held: 

If the constitutional right of recourse to 
the Courts is to be restricted by provisions 
for internal appeal, then those stipulations 
should be expressed in clear, ‘unequivocal 
terms and fair and honest provision should 
be made for disposing of such appeals. The 
right of appeal in this case is doubtful, 
illusory and impractical and, in the absence 
of an express contractual provision for the 
exhaustion of remedies specifically provided 
for, the plaintiff’s right of resort to this 
Court should not be denied. The real ground 
upon which the Court insists upon the ex- 
haustion of such remedies, in cases where it 
does, is that adequate and proper provision 


exists to give relief and administer justice 
in the domestic forum. 


Finally the Court ruled that the plaintiff, 
Fred Bimson, is a member in good standing 
of the Federated Association of Letter 
Carriers of Canada. Also the Court granted 
an injunction restraining the defendants 
and every member of the Association from 
acting upon or carrying out the purported 
suspension of the plaintiff made upon the 
order of the Federated President on March 
2, 1956, and from interfering with the 
plaintiff in the enjoyment of his rights, 
benefits and privileges as a member of the 
said association. Bimson v. Johnston et al. 
representing the Federated Association of 
Letter Carriers of Canada, (1957) 10 DLR 
(QapePartelell: 


Ontario High Court. 


... dismisses union members’ action against another 
union’s members over interference with employment 


The Ontario High Court of Justice on 
March 5, 1957, dismissed a claim of con- 
spiracy to injure by procuring breach of 
contract and preventing certain workmen 
from getting employment brought by cer- 
tain union members against the members 
of another union. 

The facts of the case were related by 
Mr. Justice McRuer in his reasons for 
judgment. 

In September 1952, Robert Simpson Co. 
Limited entered into a contract with Pigott 
Construction Company Limited to lay the 
foundation for a building. Later a further 
contract was entered into by the same 
parties to erect the superstructure of the 
same building. The employees of the Pigott 
Company belonged to unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour and 
they had all agreed not to work on the 
same building with non-union men or mem- 
bers of a union not affiliated with the AFL. 

In November 1953 the Robert Simpson 
Company entered into contract with Gar- 
diner-Wighton Limited to install some 
shelving for storage and work rooms. The 
bargaining agent for the Gardiner Company 
was the United Construction Workers, a 
trade union affiliated with the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 

When the Gardiner Company learned 
that there was a closed shop agreement 
with respect to this building, restricting the 
employees to the unions affiliated with the 
AFL, the Company decided to complete 
the contract without the services of the 
carpenters who were members of the United 
Construction Workers. 

The court action in respect of inter- 
ference with employment was brought by 
some employees of the Gardiner Company, 
members of a union afhihated with the 
UMW and the CCL against the employees 
of the Pigott Company belonging to unions 
affliated with the AFL. 

The plaintiffs alleged the following: 


Between the 22nd day of November, 1953, 
and the 8th day of December, 1953, the 
defendants wrongfully and maliciously con- 
spired, combined and agreed to injure the 
plaintiffs in their trades and employment as 
carpenters by preventing the employment of 
the plaintiffs by any contractor in the 
Toronto area and by causing the discharge 
or layoff of the plaintiffs by the threat of 
an unlawful strike against contractors or 
against their principals. 


In particular the plaintiffs claimed that 
the defendants were members of a con- 
spiracy to injure the plaintifis by prevent- 


ing their employment by the Gardiner 
Company, and to bring about the discharge 
or layoff of the plaintiffs by that company 
by the threat of an unlawful strike against 
the Robert Simpson Company Limited and 
Piggott Construction Company Limited. 


The Court rejected general allegations of 
conspiracy to prevent the employment of 
the plaintiffs by any contractor in Toronto 
as not supported by any evidence, and 
concentrated on two particular allegations: 
(1) conspiracy to injure the plaintiffs by 
procuring the Gardiner Company to breach 
its contract with them; (2) a conspiracy 
to injure the plaintiffs by preventing them 
from getting employment with the Gardiner 
Company on the contract in question. 


According to Mr. Justice McRuer the 
legal principle applicable to the case at 
bar reads: “It is an actionable wrong to 
agree to procure a breach of contract if 
as a result the contract is broken and 
damage flows from the breach.” 


In support of that proposition there are 
many authorities. The Court referred to 
one quotation from the judgment of Lord 
Wright in Crofter Hand Woven Harris 
Tweed Company Limited and Others vy. 
Vewtch and Another (1942): 

I approach the question on the assumption 
that the appellants have to prove that they 
have been damnified by tortious action. They 
do not prove that by showing that they have 
been harmed by acts done by the respondents 
in combination, these acts being apart from 
any question of combination otherwise within 
the respondents’ rights. It is not then for 
the respondents to justify these acts. The 
appellants must establish that they have 
been damnified by a conspiracy to injure, 
that is, that there was a wilful and con- 
certed intention to injure without just cause, 
and consequent damage. 


In order to succeed in the first contention 
of the case, namely of a conspiracy to injure 
the plaintiffs by procuring the breach of 
contract, the plaintiffs would have to prove 
that the defendants agreed to procure a 
breach of a specific contract, or to do acts 
which were intended to bring about a 
breach of the contract. The intention to 
injure the plaintiffs is an essential element 
in the agreement in order that it may be 
actionable. 


Evidence which merely show that acts 
were done, whether lawful, or unlawful, 
which resulted in a breach of contract does 
not give rise to a cause of action for inducing 
a preach of contract. It must be shown that 
the intended purpose of the acts was to bring 
about a breach of contract. 


To support this statement the judge 
quoted from the Crofter case: 

Intention to injure resulting in damage 
without lawful justification or excuse is 
the basis of the action. 
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In Stott and Another v. Gamble and 


Others (1916) it was stated: 

The plaintiff must show there was an inten- 
tional invasion of his contractual rights; not 
merely that a breach of contract was the 
natural consequence of the defendant’s con- 
duct. 

Similarly, Mr. Justice McRuer stated, in 
order to succeed in the second contention, 
namely, of a conspiracy to prevent the 
plaintiffs from getting employment, the 
evidence must establish that the predom- 
inant purpose of the agreement relied on 
was to prevent the plaintiffs from getting 
employment of their own choice. A lawful 
agreement which merely resulted in inter- 
ference with the plaintiffs’ employment is 
not actionable. 

The available evidence showed that prior 
to the events which led to the action in 
question, the Toronto Builders Exchange 
(of which the Pigott Company was a mem- 
ber) had a collective agreement with the 
Toronto Building Trades Council (to which 
the defendants’ unions belonged), which 
was in the nature of a closed shop agree- 
ment. In addition the members of the 
AFL unions who were working under 
Pigott contract had all agreed that they 
would not work on the building when non- 
union men or members of a union not 
afflhated with the AFL were employed. 

There is no evidence that the general 
agreement entered into by the members of 
the AFL unions that they would not work 
on this building either with non-union men 
or any members of a union not affiliated 
with the AFL was entered into with the 
specific object of depriving the plaintiffs of 
employment. It was an agreement that had 
undoubtedly been entered into long before 
the Gardiner contract was let, and the 
defendants no doubt had no knowledge of 
whether the shelving would be put in by 
a contractor employing labourers belonging 
to other than AFL unions, or by labourers 
who did not belong to any union. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs did not argue 
that such an agreement was unlawful. The 
defendants had a right to agree alongside 
of whom they would work. But, it was 
argued, although this was a lawful agree- 
ment, when the defendants learned that 
the plaintiffs who had been brought on the 
premises to install the shelving were not 
members of the AFL, they resorted to 
unlawful means to procure their discharge; 
they threatened to call off all the men 
who were working on the Pigott contract 
and such a threat was a threat to call an 
unlawful strike under the provisions of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act. Therefore, 
counsel argued, the defendants, having 
entered into a lawful agreement, decided to 
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enforce their lawful agreement by an unlaw- 
ful means, directed towards the plaintiffs, 
its object being their discharge by the 
Gardiner Company or to prevent them 
from being employed on this work by the 
same Company. 

The court disposed of this contention in 
the following way. 

Assuming that it has been proved that 
the defendants agreed to what had been 
alleged, can the plaintiffs maintain an 
action against the defendants because they 
threatened to call an unlawful strike with- 
out explicitly proving that the intention 
was to damage the plaintiffs by either 
destroying the contract that they had or 
destroying their opportunities of getting 
employment in the future? 

There is no evidence that the defendants 
knew of the character of the Gardiner’s 
contract with the Simpson Company, nor 
there is any evidence that the defendants 
knew that Gardiner had employed the 
plaintiffs especially for this work. It might 
well be that as far as the defendants knew, 
Gardiner could give all the plaintiffs em- 
ployment on some other work while he 
employed AFL members to finish this 
work. 

The action was not brought by the Gar- 
diner Company but by Gardiner’s em- 
ployees who apparently lost their employ- 
ment because of the pressure put by the 
defendants on the Pigott Company. 

In those circumstances, the judge con- 
cluded, the right of action does not lie at 
the instance of the employees of a con- 
tractor whose contract has been interfered 
with by pressure put on a third party, 
where that third party has not acted in 
combination with the defendants with the 
object and intention of destroying the con- 
tractual rights of the plaintiffs. 

In dealing with the argument that the 
strike, 1f it had been called, would have 
been an unlawful strike and the threat to 
call it was a threat to an unlawful act, 
Mr. Justice McRuer stated that assuming 
that an unlawful strike was threatened or 
had even been called such a situation might 
give a right of action to the Pigott Com- 
pany to force their employees to carry on 
with their work but not to the plaintiffs. 
In his opinion, the Labour Relations Act 
is not designed to give a right of action to 
third parties merely because there is a 
threat to call an unlawful strike. 

In conclusion the court was of the opinion 
that the plaintiffs did not prove by proper 
evidence a conspiracy which had as its 
object the bringing about of a breach of 
contract between the plaintiffs and the 
Gardiner Company, or the prevention of 
the plaintiffs from getting employment with 


the Gardiner Company, and therefore the 
action was dismissed. Dewar et al. v. Dwan 
etsal. (1957) °O R546: 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


... rules that bargaining agent cannot discriminate 
against members of the unit on the basis of race 


On November 18, 1957, the Supreme 
Court of the United States in certiorari 
procedure reversed the judgment of the 
courts below and held that the bargaining 
agent cannot discriminate against some 
members of a bargaining unit on basis of 
race, not only when negotiating a collective 
agreement but during the day-to-day 
administration of the contract as well. 


The circumstances of the case were 
related by Mr. Justice Black, who delivered 
the opinion of the court. 


The petitioners, certain Negro members 
of Local 28 of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, were employees of 
the Texas and New Orleans Railroad at its 
Houston Freight House. Local 28 of the 
Brotherhood was the designated bargaining 
agent under the Railway Labor Act for 
the bargaining unit to which petitioners 
belonged. A contract existed between the 
union and the Railroad which gave the 
employees in the bargaining unit certain 
protection from discharge and loss. of 
seniority. In May 1954, the Railroad pur- 
ported to abolish 45 jobs held by petitioners 
or other Negroes, all of whom were either 
discharged or demoted. In fact the jobs 
were not abolished but filled by whites, 
except for a few instances where Negroes 
were rehired to fill their old jobs but with 
loss of seniority. Despite repeated pleas 
by the petitioners, the union did nothing 
to protect them against these discriminatory 
discharges and refused to give them pro- 
tection comparable to that given white 
employees. 

The petitioners brought an action in a 
Federal District Court in Texas against 
the Brotherhood, its Local Union No. 28 
and certain officers of both. The petitioners 
contended that the union had failed in 
general to represent Negro employees 
equally and in good faith; they charged 
that such discrimination constituted a 
violation of petitioners’ right under the 
Railway Labor Act to fair representation 
from their bargaining agent; and asked 
for relief in the nature of declaratory judg- 
ment, injunction and damages. 

The respondents moved to dismiss the 
action on the following grounds: (1) The 
National Railroad Adjustment Board had 
exclusive jurisdiction over the controversy ; 
(2) The Texas and New Orleans Railroad, 


which had not been joined, was an indis- 
pensable party defendant; and (3) the com- 
plaint failed to state a claim upon which 
relief could be given. 

The Federal District Court dismissed the 
action on the ground that Congress had 
given the Adjustment Board exclusive juris- 
diction over the controversy. 

This decision was confirmed by the Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, apparently 
relying on the same ground. 

The Supreme Court granted certiorari 
because the case raised an important ques- 
tion concerning the protection of employee 
rights under the Railway Labor Act. 

In reversing the decision of the courts 
below the Supreme Court dealt with all 
three contentions put forward by the 
respondents. 

Regarding the first contention that the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board had 
exclusive jurisdiction over the controversy, 
the Supreme Court held that it was an 
error for the courts below to dismiss the 
action for lack of jurisdiction. The exclu- 
sive jurisdiction conferred by the Railway 
Labor Act on the Adjustment Board applies 
only to “disputes between an employee or 
group of employees and a carrier or 
carriers’ ($3 First G))- In the case at 
bar there was no dispute between employee 
and employer but on the contrary there 
was an action by employees against their 
bargaining agent to enforce their statutory 
right not to be unfairly discriminated 
against by it in bargaining. The Adyjust- 
ment Board has no power under the Rail- 
way Labor Act to protect them from such 
discrimination. 

The respondents’ second contention that 
the Texas and New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany was an indispensable party which the 
petitioners had failed to join as a defendant 
was also rejected by the Court as unjus- 
tifiable. The suit was not, directly or 
indirectly, against the Railroad. No relief 
was asked from the Railroad and the Court 
failed to see how the Railroad’s rights or 
interests might be affected by this action 
to enforce the duty of the bargaining repre- 
sentative to represent petitioners fairly. 

Turning to the respondents’ final con- 
tention that the petitioners failed to state 
a claim upon which relief could be given, 
the Court stated that a complaint should 
not be dismissed on this ground unless the 
plaintiff can prove no set of facts in 
support of his claim which would entitle 
him to relief. Here the petitioners claim 
that they were discharged wrongfully by 
the Railroad and that the union, acting 
according to plan, refused to protect their 
jobs as it did those of white employees or 
to help them with their grievances, all 
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because they were Negroes. If these allega- 
tions are proven there has been a manifest 
breach of the union’s statutory duty to 
represent fairly and without hostile dis- 
crimination all of the employees in the 
bargaining unit. 

In the opinion of the Court discrimina- 
tion in representation because of race is 
prohibited by the Railway Labor Act. 


The bargaining representative’s duty not 
to draw “irrelevant and invidious” distinc- 
tions among those it represents does not 
come to an abrupt end, as the respondents 
seem to contend, with the making of an 
agreement between union and employer. Col- 
lective bargaining is a continuing process. 
Among other things, it involves day-to-day 
adjustments in the contract and other work- 
ing rules, resolution of new problems not 
covered by existing agreements, and the 
protection of employee rights already secured 
by contract. The bargaining representative 
can no more «unfairly discriminate in carry- 
ing out these functions than it can in nego- 
tiating a collective agreement. A contract 
may be fair and impartial on its face yet 
administered in such a way, with the active 
or tacit consent of the union, as to be 
flagrantly discriminatory against some mem- 
bers of the bargaining unit. 


The Court also dealt with respondents’ 
contention that under the Railway Labor 


Act aggrieved employees can file their own 
grievances with the Adjustment Board or 
sue the employer for breach of contract. 

The Court has not denied this right, 
however the Court pointed out that it does 
not furnish any remedy against the union’s 
alleged discrimination in refusing to repre- 
sent petitioners. The Railway Labor Act, 
the Court added, conferred great power 
and protection on the bargaining agent 
chosen by a majority of employees. 


As individuals or small groups the em- 
ployees cannot begin to possess the bargain- 
ing power of their representative in nego- 
tiating with the employer or in presenting 
their grievances to him. Nor may a minority 
choose another agent to bargain in their 
behalf. We need not pass on the union’s 
claim that it was not obliged to handle any 
grievances at all because we are clear that 
once it undertook to bargain or present 
erievances for some of the employees it 
represented it could not refuse to take 
similar action in good faith for other em- 
ployees just because they were Negroes. 


In conclusion the Supreme Court reversed 
the judgment and remanded the cause to 
the District Court for further proceedings 


not inconsistent with this opinion. Conley 
v. Gibson, 41 LRRM 2089. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wages of janitors raised in British Columbia. Lathing made 
apprenticeable trade in Alberta. Psittacosis and ornithosis added to 
list of compensable diseases under B.C. Workmen’s Compensation Act 


In British Columbia, a new minimum 
wage order for janitors fixes a minimum 
hourly rate of 75 cents for janitors in build- 
ings other than apartments and for resident 
janitors in small apartments, and minimum 
monthly rates ranging from $50 to $265 
for resident janitors in large apartment 
buildings. 

Regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act added lathing to the list of 
designated trades and raised the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen in the motor 
vehicle repair trade from one to three to 
one to two. 

Psittacosis was added to the list of com- 
pensable diseases under the British Colum- 
bia Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
regulations under the Ontario Act were 
amended to include the operation of oil 
and gas wells among the industries in 
Schedule I. 

Other regulations deal with permits 
under the British Columbia Electrical 
Energy Inspection Act, the code of stand- 
ards adopted by the Ontario Fuel Board, 
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rules of practice and procedure of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, allow- 
ances under the Newfoundland Social 


Assistance Act and exemptions from the 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan Hours 
of Work Acts. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations respecting the designated 
trades (Reg. 113/57) and the special regu- 
lations for the motor vehicle repair trade 
(Reg. 120/57) were amended by new 
regulations gazetted on November 15 as 
Reg. 280/57 and Reg. 281/57. 


Designated Trades 


Regulation 280/57 added the trade of 
lathing to the lst of designated trades, 
with the result that no person eligible for 
apprenticeship may now engage in the 
trade for more than three months unless 
he has entered into an apprenticeship con- 
tract or has received permission from the 
Apprenticeship Board. 


Alberta is the only province in which 
lathing is a designated trade. In Manitoba, 
however, lathing is designated jointly with 
plastering as an apprenticeable trade. 


Motor Vehicle Repair Trade 


In the motor vehicle repair trade the 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen is now 
one to two instead of one to three. The 
local Advisory Committee, however, may, 
in special circumstances, recommend that 
additional apprentices be employed. As 
formerly, an employer who is engaged in 
the trade and who employs a journeyman 
or who is himself a journeyman may have 
one apprentice. 

Wages of apprentices continue to be a 
percentage of the prevailing journeyman’s 
rate. Increases, however, are no longer 
automatic but, as in the machinist trade, 
are now contingent upon successful com- 
pletion of the year’s technical training. The 
rate for registered employment prior to 
first year technical training is 55 per cent 
and increases by 10 per cent each year. 
After successful completion of third-year 
technical training until completion of the 
apprenticeship contract, the apprentice must 
be paid at least 85 per cent of the journey- 
man’s rate. Formerly, the minimum payable 
was 50 per cent during the first six months, 
with automatic increases every six months 
up to a maximum of 85 per cent. 


Alberta Labour Act 


The regulations setting out the procedure 
to be followed when, due to a merger or 
amalgamation or transfer of jurisdiction, a 
trade union wishes to change the name on 
the certificate, has been filed under the 
new system as Regulation 228/57 and was 
gazetted on November 15. 


Alberta Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act 


The regulations under the Alberta 
Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act, which, 
among other provisions, set out the classifi- 
cations for an operator’s licence, were 
gazetted on November 15 as Regulation 
238/57. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The usual temporary order 
longer hours for the British Columbia 
mercantile industry during the Christmas 
period was gazetted on November 7, per- 
mitting employees in retail stores to work 
two hours in excess of the daily limits on 
any two days during the two weeks ending 
December 28, 1957. 

This order was made under authority of 
the Hours of Work Act, which allows the 
Board of Industrial Relations to approve 


approving 
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longer hours from time to time so long 
as they are not inimical to the interests of 
the employees. 


British Columbia Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Acts 


A new minimum wage order for janitors, 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Order 
No. 48 (1957), made by the British 
Columbia Board of Industrial Relations on 
October 29 following a public hearing, was 
gazetted on November 7. The new order 
establishes a minimum hourly rate of 75 
cents for janitors in buildings other than 
apartment buildings and for resident jani- 
tors in small apartment buildings, and 
minimum monthly rates ranging from $50 
to $265 for resident janitors in large apart- 
ment buildings. 

The order, which went into force on 
January 1, replaces Order No. 44 (1950) 
(L.G. 1951, p. 245), which applied to jani- 
tors in buildings other than apartment 
buildings and Order No. 43 (1952) (L.G. 
1953, p. 290), which covered persons em- 
ployed as janitors in apartment buildings. 

The new order differentiates between 
“janitors” in buildings other than an 
apartment and “resident janitors” in apart- 
ment buildings, setting out special wage 
provisions for each group and also different 
conditions of labour and employment. 


Janitors 


Every janitor, by which is meant every 
person employed as caretaker, janitor, 
janitor-cleaner, janitor-fireman, janitor- 
engineer and window-cleaner in a building 
other than an apartment building, is now 
entitled to at least 75 cents an hour instead 
of 50 cents, and, as formerly, must be paid 
one and one-half times the regular rate 
for all hours worked in excess of eight in 
a day and 44 in the week where the hours 
worked do not exceed eight on any one 
day. As previously, in cases where the 
Board has approved different arrangements 
with respect to hours in accordance with 
the variations provided for in the Hours 
of Work Act, the overtime rate does not 
apply until the employee has completed 
the hours so established. 

For the first time, a daily guarantee 
provision is set out for janitors employed 
by an employer whose sole or principal 
business is that of providing janitor service. 
Such janitors must be paid at the regular 
rate for the entire period spent at the 
place of work in response to a call and 
are guaranteed a minimum of two hours’ 
pay at the regular rate if they report for 
work and four hours’ pay if they commence 
work, subject to the usual qualifications. A 
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school student employed as a janitor who 
reports for work on a schoolday on the 
call of an employer whose principal business 
is supplying janitor service must also be 
paid at the regular rate for the entire 
period spent at the place of work, with 
a minimum of two hours’ pay in any one 
day. 

As well as limiting hours to eight in the 
day and 44 in the week unless specially 
authorized by the Board, the order again 
provides that a weekly rest of 32 consecu- 
tive hours must be given; in exceptional 
cases this may be varied by the Board 
upon the joint application of the employer 
and the janitor. A new provision requires 
split shifts to be confined within a 12-hour 
period immediately following commence- 
ment of work. 


Resident Janitors 


Unlike Order No. 43 (1952), which ex- 
pressly stated that it covered every person 
employed as a janitor, janitor-cleaner, 
janitor-fireman, or janitor-engineer in an 
apartment building, the new order merely 
defines a “resident janitor” as an employee 
employed in an apartment building who 
resides on the premises. However, it does 
continue the distinction previously made 


between resident janitors in buildings 
with four residential suites or less and 
those in larger apartments, setting an 


hourly rate for the former and both hourly 
and monthly rates for the latter. 

As has been mentioned, the new mini- 
mum for resident janitors in smaller build- 
ings is now 75 cents an hour, which 
represents an increase of 20 cents over the 
former rate. 

In the larger apartment buildings where 
rates previously ranged from $39 to $197, 
the minima now range from $50 a month 
in buildings with five suites, increasing 
by $5 a month for each additional suite, 
to $265 in apartments with 48 or more 
suites. In addition to this monthly mini- 
mum, a resident janitor must be paid 75 
cents, instead of 55 cents an hour, for time 
spent attending to single rooms, stores or 
accommodation other than _ residential 
suites. 

If two or more janitors are employed in 
an apartment building and reside on the 
premises, the employer is again required to 
designate at least one as “resident janitor” 
and pay him not less than the prescribed 
monthly rate. The other janitor or janitors 
residing on the premises must now receive 
at least 75 cents an hour, 20 cents more 
than the minimum set by the former 
Order. 

While maximum deductions for accom- 
modation are not fixed, the Board is again 
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authorized, in a case where it considers the 
accommodation is unsuitable or the charge 
unreasonable, to give notice in writing of 
the facts and also to specify the deductions 
which the employer may make. 

When a resident janitor is supplied with 
electricity or gas, a maximum of $4 may 
again be deducted from his wages or, as an 
alternative, meters may be installed and 
the janitor must pay for the consumption 
of the electricity or gas according to the 
meter. 

The order continues to provide for a 
weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours for 
resident janitors in apartment buildings 
containing 20 or more suites. In buildings 
with from 12 to 19 suites, however, the 
weekly rest requirement has been raised 
from 8 to 12 hours. Janitors in smaller 
apartment buildings are not guaranteed a 
weekly rest. 


General Provisions 


In addition to the special provisions, the 
order contains the usual provisions respect- 
ing the posting of orders and schedules, and 
the keeping of records. 


British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act 

The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, by a regulation gazetted 
on November 14 and effective May 15, 
1957, has added psittacosis (ornithosis) to 
the list of compensable industrial diseases. 

Psittacosis, commonly known as parrot 
fever, is a contagious virus disease of the 
parrot family which is communicable to 
man. It is marked by pulmonary disorder 
and high fever. Ornithosis, a virus disease 
of birds other than the parrot family, may 
also be transmitted to man. 

These diseases are now compensable 
when contracted in any industry under 
Part I of the Act where there is established 
contact with ornithosis-infected (psitta- 
cosis) avian species, or ornithosis-infected 
(psittacosis) material. 

Psittacosis and ornithosis have not pre- 
viously been listed in the schedule of 
compensable industrial diseases in any 
province. 


British Columbia Electrical Energy Inspection Act 

The regulations under the British Colum- 
bia Electrical Energy Inspection Act 
governing electrical permits and fees were 
amended by O.C. 2679, gazetted on Novem- 
ber 21, to make it clear that no person 
may construct, install or alter any elec- 
trical work on any premises without first 
obtaining a written permit from the inspec- 
tor and that anyone who does such work 
without permission will be guilty of an 
offence punishable on summary conviction 
by a fine not exceeding $50. Previously, 


the regulations provided that this rule was 
to come into force when a notice was 
published in the Gazette. 


Newfoundland Social Assistance Act 


Some amendments to the regulations 
under the Newfoundland Social Assistance 
Act were gazetted on October 29, one of 
which raised from $360 to $440 the maxi- 
mum annual income permitted for families 
receiving social assistance without deduc- 
tion from the allowance. As formerly, if 
an adult receiving social assistance has an 
outside income in excess of $360, the excess 
will be deducted from the social assistance 
allowance. 

Another new provision permits a welfare 
officer to grant social assistance in kind in 
the form of special food orders up to $10 
for periods up to three months to a person 
who has been a patient in a sanatorium 
or who is in receipt of asatisfactory medical 
certificate. As before, a welfare officer may 
grant assistance in kind where in his opinion 
there is immediate need, pending the grant- 
ing of social assistance by the Minister. 

A third amendment provides that the 
regulations requiring an incapacitated adult 
to be examined by a medical doctor and 
to produce a medical certificate satisfactory 
to the Minister before being granted an 
allowance does not now apply to a female 
over the age of 55 years. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


The rules of practice and procedure made 
by the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
(CRO 236) have been amended by O. Reg. 
261/57, gazetted on November 30. 

In line with the amendment-to the Act 
which permits the Board to sit in two 
panels, one under the chairman and the 
other with the vice-chairman as the pre- 
siding officer, the regulations now provide 
that the decisions, declarations, directions, 
orders and rulings of the Board may now 
be signed by the chairman or the vice- 
chairman. 

An employee or group of employees 
affected by an application for certification 
who do not wish the applicant to be cer- 
tified as the bargaining agent are now 
required to enclose an address for service 
when filing a desire in writing. Otherwise 
the Board may dispose of the application 
without further notice. 

Special forms are now prescribed for use 
in cases where employees are engaging in 
a wildcat strike. A person applying for a 
declaration that such a strike is unlawful 
must use Form 13A and the respondents 
are required to reply on Form 14A. How- 
ever, if the strike has been called or 


authorized by a trade union or council of 
trade unions, the older forms, Form 13 and 
Form 14, are to be used when applying 
for a declaration or when answering allega- 
tions. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Some amendments to the regulations 
under the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act were gazetted on November 16, 
to take effect on January 1, 1958. 

The pumping or raising and collecting 
and conveying of petroleum by a person 
not engaged in the refining of petroleum 
or in the manufacture of petroleum prod- 
ucts has been removed from the list of 
industries excluded from the collective 
liability section of the Act. Operating oil 
and gas wells have also been added to 
Schedule I, which contains the list of 
industries in which the employers are 
liable to contribute to the accident fund. 

Schedule I was further amended by 
changes within classes and by the addition 
of manufacturing of electric shavers and 
vacuum cleaners. 


Ontario Fuel Board Act 

The Ontario Fuel Board, which by 
O. Reg. 40/55 adopted the code of standards 
sponsored by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, entitled “American Standard Instal- 
lation of Gas Piping and Gas Appliances 
in Buildings” (Z.21.80-1954), except for the 
section on electrical connection, has issued 
a new regulation. It requires that the 
installation, repair, replacement or removal 
of appliances for use of natural gas, and 
the piping, fittings and venting of such 
appliances, comply with that code of 
standards. The new regulation was approved 
by O. Reg. 240/57, gazetted on November 7. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


The order exempting the occupation of 
road maintenance from the requirement to 
pay overtime after eight hours in the day 
and 44 in the week has been replaced by 
a new order approved by O.C. 2169/57 and 
gazetted on November 29. 

Under the new order, all employees of 
a rural municipality employed solely on 
road maintenance are exempt from the 
overtime requirement except. those engaged 
in the storage, servicing or repair of road 
maintenance equipment. The latter will 
be now covered by O.C. 1837/55, which 
permits employees in areas outside the 
cities in places of employment other than 
shops, offices and factories to work up to 
48 hours a week at the regular rate. 
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New Handbook on Canadian Labour Law 


A book that brings together some 
material on Canadian labour law not easily 
available elsewhere has just been published. 
It is Handbook on Canadian Labour Law* 
by A. C. Crysler, QC, which has an explan- 
atory subtitle, “Commentary on the Legis- 
lation of Canada and its Provinces and the 
Decisions of the Courts respecting Labour 
Relations and Trade Unions”. 

This study of Canadian labour law was 
originally prepared by the author for the 
second edition of the Canadian Encyclo- 
pedic Digest (Ontario) where it appears 
in Volume 12, at pages 53 to 332, and was 
confined to federal labour law and _ the 
law of the Province of Ontario. For the 
present publication the original work was 
expanded to cover the legislation of other 
provinces and the court cases applying that 
legislation which are referred to in the 
footnotes. 

The present 
several parts. 

In the introductory pages there is a 
dissertation entitled “Constitutional Law 
and Functions of Courts respecting Labour 
Relations Boards” which is a commentary 
on the constitutional features in order to 
explain “the function of courts in labour 
matters generally and, in particular, the 


divided into 


volume is 


function of courts in relation to Labour 
Relations Boards’. This is followed by 
“Table of Cases” referred to in the volume. 


The next part is entitled “Supplement” 
and is meant to supplement the material 
contained in Volume 12 of the Canadian 
Encyclopedic Digest and contains notes on 
amendments to labour relations legislation 
and court decisions in the labour relations 
field which occurred between the end of 
1954 and October 1956. 


Next follows the main section entitled 
“Labour Law” which contains the original 
material published in Volume 12 of the 
Digest and is divided into seven parts: 
Conspiracies or Combinations in Restraint 
of Trade; Intimidation; Injunctions; Trade 
Unions; Industrial Standards; Labour Rela- 
tions; Labour Relations Boards. 

Appendix A contains notes on the Que- 
bee Collective Agreement Act and judicial 
interpretation of that legislation. 

For the assistance of readers a general 
index has been added which links together 
all parts of this study, namely, the notes on 
Constitutional Law and Functions of 
Courts, the material contained in the 
Supplement, in Labour Law and in Appen- 
dix A. 





Union Membership in U.S. Totals 183 Million 


The average total membership in 1956 
of national and international unions with 
headquarters in the United States, which 
had agreements with employers in more 
than one state, was about 18,500,000. 

This constitutes a net gain of 3 per cent 
over a two-year period, in spite of a 
reported drop in 1955, according to the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

The figures are based on union reports, 
supplemented by Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics estimates. 

The proportion of union members in the 
total labour force remained practically 
unchanged from 1954 at one out of four. 
Of the 189 unions listed in the Bureau’s 
new directory, 1380 had a total of slightly 
more than 1,000,000 members outside the 
continental U.S., mainly in Canada. 

About 3,400,000 members—less than a 
fifth of the total union membership in 1956 
—were women. 





*Handbook on Canadian Labour Law, by A. C. 
Crysler, QC, published by The Carswell Com- 
pany Limited, Toronto. Pp. 373. $12.50. 
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The number of white-collar members, on 
which the Bureau tried to obtain data for 
the first time, was estimated at about 
2,500,000. This represents less than 15 per 
cent of the total membership of national 
and international unions. White-collar 
workers in this case means those employed 
in professional, technical, sales, and clerical 
occupations. 

Non-manufacturing industries accounted 
for more than 8,000,000 members, while 
more than 900,000 were found in federal, 
state, or local government service. 

Membership continues to be concen- 
trated in a few large unions. The six 
largest unions, each with 500,000 or more 
members, accounted for one out of every 
three union members; 146 unions, with 
less than 100,000 members each, had one- 
fifth of the total membership. 

One’ hundred and forty-seven unions 
reported having more than 110,000 collec- 
tive agreements in force. The total number 
of agreements now in effect is estimated 
at more than 125,000, and the number of 
workers covered at 18,000,000. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claims for benefit in October increased 34 per cen. over 
September's and 90 per cent over October's last year. Claimants on 
“live” file at month-end increased by 18 per cent, statistics* show 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
October was 167,363, an increase of 34 per 
cent over the 124,949 recorded in September 
and of 90 per cent over the October 1956 
total of 87,929. 

A total of 268,005 claimants, comprising 
198,054 males and 69,951 females, had their 
unemployment register in the “live” file on 
October 31. This represents an increase of 
41,475 or 18 per cent over the September 30 
count of 226,530 (163,483 males and 63,097 
females). On October 31, 1956, the totals 
were 139,377 (88259 males and 51,118 
females). Thus there has been a rise of 
128,628 in the number of active claimants 
this year over last, most of whom are 
males, the number of females having in- 
creased by fewer than 20,000. Claimants 
at October 31 this year accounted for 6.8 
per cent of the estimated insured popula- 
tion for October 1, while for the same 
dates last year the percentage was 3.7. 

Males continue to comprise an increasing 
proportion of the claimants, 74 per cent 
on October 31 as against 72 per cent on 
September 30 and 63 per cent on October 
31, 1956. This is related to the high pro- 
portion of males in industries such as con- 
struction in which activity is currently 
reduced. 

There was a slight increase in the rela- 
tive importance of claimants coming on 
the register during the current month, 1e., 
those on the register four weeks or less. 
This category accounted for 53.3 per cent 
of the current total as against 49.0 per 
cent on September 30. At the upper end of 
the schedule, ie., 13 weeks or more on 
the register, a decline occurred, this group 
comprising 23.8 per cent on September 30 
compared with 20.4 per cent on October 31. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


Females make up 37 per cent of the “13 
weeks or more” category but only 26 per 
cent of the total. 

Twenty-nine per cent of claimants are 
“postal”, ie., they report by mail every 
two weeks as opposed to local claimants 
who report in person weekly. Thirty-one 
per cent of males and 25 per cent of 
females are postal. 

Of 152,273 initial and renewal claims 
adjudicated during October, 118,252 or 77 
per cent were considered “entitled to 
benefit”. A considerably higher proportion 
of renewal claims (93 per cent) are con- 
sidered “entitled to benefit” than of initial 
claims (66 per cent), due primarily to the 
fact that adjudication on a renewal claim 
does not involve re-examination of a 
claimant’s contribution record. Of the 29,310 
initial claims considered “not entitled to 
benefit” 20,608 or 70 per cent were cases 
in which the benefit period was not estab- 
lished. Disqualifications on initial, renewal 
and revised claims totalled 19,930 cases, the 
chief reasons being: “voluntarily left em- 
ployment without just cause”, 6,655 cases 
and “not capable of and not available for 
work” 4,226 cases. A substantial number 
of disqualifications (1,155 cases) was im- 
posed because separation from employment 
was due to labour disputes. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 177,500 for October, 
compared with 166,000 for September and 
95,500 for October 1956. The current esti- 
mate represents an increase of 86 per cent 
over last year. 






In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 
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During October new beneficiaries num- 
bered 104,818, an increase of 18 per cent 
over the 88,721 cases recorded during Sep- 
tember, and of 109 per cent over the 50,123 
cases shown for October 1956. 

Benefit payments increased by about 20 
per cent over September, but were sharply 
above October 1956 (86 per cent in the 
case of the number of weeks and 102 per 
cent in the amount). The larger increase in 
the amount of benefit is associated with the 
higher proportion of male claimants, who 
tend to be concentrated in the _ higher 
benefit rates. Payment data are: for 
October, $16,331,548 and 780,961 weeks; for 
September, $13,809,589 and 663,958 weeks 
and for October 1956, $8,066,104 and 420,207 
weeks. 

The average weekly rate of benefit paid 
was $20.91 during October, $20.80 during 
September and $19.20 during October 1956. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
October show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,694,719 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1957. 


At October 31 employers registered num- 
bered 297,736, an increase of 1,010 since 
September 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During October 1957, 5,386 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 4,126 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 66 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 1,194 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 91 
cases, 25 against employers and 66 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 671*. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in October totalled 
$22,857,359.01 compared with $21,655,746.82 
in September and $22,058,882.82 in Octo- 
ber 1956. Benefit payments in October 
amounted to $16,305,464.48 compared: with 
$13,786,969.73 in September and $8,048,- 
372.58 in October 1956. The balance in 
the fund on October 31 was $884,800,516.26 ; 
on September 30 there was a balance of 
$878,248,621.73 and on October 31, 1956, 
of $905,858,158.88. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1422, November 8, 1957 


(Translation) 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
married, 26 years of age, worked as an 
enterer for a textile company in L...... 
from 1946 to January 20, 1956. She filed 
a renewal claim for benefit on July 4, 1956, 
stating that she had been “previously on 
claim until May 12, 1956,” that she had 
given birth to a baby on June 22 and 
that she was available for employment in 
her “former position only”. The claim 
was allowed. 

On January 23, 1957, the local office 
notified her of employment as a burler 
with her former employer, at a wage of 75 
cents an hour, which was the prevailing rate 
in the district. The claimant, whose pre- 
vious rate of remuneration was $1.10 an 
hour, refused the job, stating that she 
would accept only employment paying 
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more than $1.00 an hour. The local office 
commented that as more than a year had 
elapsed since she had separated from her 
employment, she could not expect to enjoy 
the privilege of seniority and was con- 
sidered a new employee, subject to a rate 
of pay ranging from 75 cents to $1.00; that 
her wage would have been determined on 
the basis of her initial production; and 
that her chances of obtaining employment 
at a wage in excess of $1.00 an hour, save 
with the same textile company, were non- 
OXIStEML 106i janes 

On the facts on file, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit for a period of six weeks by virtue 
of section 59(1) (refusal without good 
cause of suitable employment) and for an 
indefinite period by virtue of section 54(2) 
(a) (non-availability). 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, which, after having heard her 
lawyer on March 12, 1957, unanimously 
reversed the decisions of the insurance 
officer. According to the board of referees, 
the offer of employment at a wage lower 
than that she had previously earned was 
premature “in view of the circumstances 
and the fact that it was in a small locality 
where the chances of obtaining employ- 
ment were remote”. 


The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions: I have difficulty in under- 
standing the reasons given by the board 
of referees in support of its decision. 


Section 59(3) of the Act states clearly 
that after a lapse of a reasonable interval 
from the date on which an insured person 
becomes unemployed, employment is not 
unsuitable by the fact that it is not in his 
usual occupation or at the same wage, 
provided that the wage offered is not less 
than the prevailing rate in the district. 


What constitutes a lapse of a reasonable 
interval varies according to the circum- 
stances, but it was certainly not the intent 
of the Act to permit the claimant to 
continue to receive benefit after many 
months of unemployment, when there was 
work available which she could easily 
perform, at the prevailing rate of pay in 
the district. 


In my opinion, there was reason to 
doubt her availability for work from the 
first day of her claim, when she stated that 
she would accept employment in_ her 
“former position only”. Under the circum- 
stances, the local office authorities have 
certainly been lenient in permitting her 
to draw benefit for more than six months. 


Therefore, I consider that the decisions 
of the insurance officer were well founded 
in fact and in law, and the appeal is 
allowed. 


The disqualifications from receipt of 
benefit previously imposed are reinstated 
from the date that this decision is com- 
municated to the claimant. 


Decision CUB-1423, November 8, 1957 


(Translation) 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
31 years of age, who has worked in her 
occupation as a waitress since 1952, lives 
TGS. oR letters On January 4, 1957, she applied 
at the local office there for employment 
as a “head waitress” and filed a claim for 
benefit, stating that she had worked as 
Sifeh “ina erestaurantgin) M..ss«, ae irom) 
October 6 to December 22, 1956; that the 


employment was temporary, as she was 
replacing her brother-in-law, who was ill 
and had since recovered. 


On the same day (January 4), the local 
office notified her of employment as waitress 
lnflarestauranie @b Woon She had an 
interview with the employer and after 
ascertaining that the work would be as an 
ordinary waitress, she refused the employ- 
ment, pointing out that she had been in 
charge of four women and four men in 
her last employment. 


The insurance officer disqualified her 
from receipt of benefit for a period of six 
weeks by virtue of section 59 (1) (a) of 
the Act. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, which, after having heard her in 
Ouest, , on February 14, 1957, unanimously 
maintained the decision of the insurance 
officer. According to the board of referees, 
the employment offered was in an occupa- 
tion similar to her usual occupation and 
she should have given it a fair trial in 
the hope of eventually replacing the 
waitress who was then in charge. 


The claimant applied to the chairman 
of the board of referees for leave to appeal 
to the Umpire, which was granted for the 
following reasons: 

Did the claimant, having eight years of 
experience as a head waitress and being 
unemployed since December 22, 1956 only, 
have good cause to refuse employment as an 
ordinary waitress requiring no experience 
as a head waitress and where the possibilities 
of taking charge were at a minimum? 


In her appeal to the Umpire, the claimant 
contended that the employment was un- 
suitable and that it was not really worth- 
while acquiring experience in a trade if 
one had always to start over again when 
recommencing employment in one’s occu- 
pation. 


Conclusions: In my opinion, the con- 
tention of the claimant is well founded. 


It would seem that, according to the 
remarks of the chairman of the board of 
referees, the claimant had many years of 
experience as a head waitress, which was 
the kind of employment for which she had 
registered at the local office. 


Taking into account the very recent date 
of her unemployment and the fact that a 
city of the size of S...... could certainly 
offer some opportunities of employment of 
the kind she desired, I do not believe that 
it was the intent of section 59 of the Act 
to require her, under penalty of disqualifica- 
tion, to accept employment as an ordinary 
waitress. 


The appeal is allowed. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 






Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 119 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 176 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
DefencesProductionwme wate tere ten as os 92 $ 869,808.00 
Post: Offices co Slee ee ie Riera Pe 19 238,203.09 
Défence Construction (1951) Titd. “Mae... & 1 29,789.00 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. 





(The labour conditions included in contracts for the 1 fac i 
Peete thet e manufacture of supplies and 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 


currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of th i istri 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours. # OCS SEES aaa 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour f ll 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or ratececcs ae fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 


During November the sum of $9,601.91 was collected from 13 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 248 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Morden Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, improvements to spillway at dam. 
The Pas Man: Ruchotski Bros, construction of ditches in Pasquia area of Saskatchewan 
River Reclamation Project. Grenfell Sask: Saskatoon Contracting Co Ltd, construction 
of dam & spillways, Brown Hill Project. Indzan Head Sask: Beattie Ramsay Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of control works, Katepwa Lake. Moosomin Sask: Saskatoon 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of bridge over Pipestone Creek. Vauxhall Alta: Concrete 
Constructors Ltd, construction of three precast concrete bridges, Bow River Project; 
Alex Spate Construction, construction of drop structure on main canal, Bow River Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Camp Gagetown N B: Wheaton Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & planting, 
DND 44/54. Chatham N B: Eastern Landscape Co, site improvement & planting, DND 
6/54. Montreal Que: Montor Construction Co, *snow removal, Benny Farm. Barrefield 
Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, completion of apartment bldgs, DND 6/53. Hamilton Ont: Danks 
Construction Ltd, construction of housing units, FP 5/55. Ottawa Ont: Dibblee Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of sanitary sewer connection to service CMHC head 
office bldg & Forest Products Laboratory. Prescott Ont: Ontario Greenwood Corp, 
construction of housing units, FP 3/56. Windsor Ont: Oldcastle Nurseries Ltd, site 
improvement & planting, FP 3/54. Edmonton Alta: J H From Ltd, site improvement 
& planting, DND 4/53, DND 8/55, & DND 9/55; Sphinx Construction Co, chimney 
repairs, project 9/49; Herman Van Bruggen, landscaping, project 9/49; Alaskan Heating 
& Airconditioning, eavestroughing, project 9/49. : 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Dauphin Indian Agency Man: S Warner, construction of Valley River Indian day 
school with teacher’s quarters. Crooked Lake Indian Agency Sask: Holterman Con- 
struction, installation of toilet & shower accommodation, Cowessess IRS. Blood Indian 
Agency Alta: Town & Country Construction, construction of garage, Blood IRS. Lesser 
Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Danbrook & Pelland, supply & installation of water 
pumping & water treatment equipment & construction of well pit, Joussard IRS. Skeena 
River Indian Agency B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of power plant 
bldg & supply & installation of diesel electric generating equipment at school, Lakalsap 


Indian Reserve No. 9. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bouchard Que: Canadian Pacific Railway Co, *construction of railway siding at 
transit bldg. Shirleys Bay Ont: Queensview Construction & Development Lid, construc- 
tion of accelerator bldg. Trenton Ont: Electric Motor Sales & Service, floodlighting of 
hangars, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, connection of 
additional boiler & equipment, central heating plant, RCAF Station. Hdmonton Alta: 
Williams Bros, interior painting of PMQs, Griesbach Barracks. Comox B G: Orion 
Builders Ltd, construction of flight simulator bldg with services, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Barriefield Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, resurfacing of roads, RCEME school. 
Camp Shilo Man: Dry Wall Decorating (Winnipeg) Ltd, interior painting of PMQs; 
Carlson Decorating Co, interior painting of camp bldgs. Regina Sask: A Cadman 
Ltd. construction of fire curtains in No 7 area, Ordnance Depot. Camp Wawwright Alta: 
Park & Derochie Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, Sicily, Dieppe & Imjen 
areas. j 
Department of Defence Production 


Beaverbank N S: S W Ferguson Ltd, repairs to roof, operations bldg, RCAF Station. 
Cornwallis N S: S W Ferguson Ltd, interior painting of bldg, HMCS Cornwallis; Purves 
Industrial Sales, repairs to swimming pool equipment, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: 
Green’s Economiser Ltd, supply & installation of economizers on high pressure boilers, 
HMCS Shearwater. Halifax N S: J D Bremner & Son Ltd, renewal of water lines, 
bldg S-11, HMCS Stadacona; Parker Bros Ltd, interior painting of bldgs 6 & 7, Willow 
Park; Rose Construction Co, removal of snow from DND properties, Nov 1, 1957 to 
March 31, 1958. Shearwater N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, paving of road & parking 
area, new officers quarters, RCN Air Station. Montreal Que: Baillargeon & Fournier, 
removal of snow from DND areas, 1957-1958; Baillargeon & Fournier, removal of snow 
during 1957-58, Longue Pointe Ordnance Depot; Baillargeon & Fournier, removal of 
snow from DND areas during 1957-58; Berwil Boiler & Steel Works Ltd, *relocation of 
oil tanks, DND area. Valcartier Que: Par-Metal Enr, *installation of wire mesh partitions 
in bldg, RCE, military camp. Barrefield Ont: Kingston Roofing & Flooring Co Ltd, 
repairing and/or replacing of tiles in rooms of PMQs, Fort Henry Heights. Camp Borden 
Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, modifications to air conditioning system, Technical 
Training School, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Weatherproofing Ltd, repairing of entrances 
& flashings of manholes of underground steam distribution system, RCAF Station. 
Kingston Ont: English & Mould Ltd, supply & installation of boiler, etc, bldg No 5, 
Artillery Park. Shirleys Bay Ont: Shore & Horowitz Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of piers and erection of steel tower, DRTE site. Trenton Ont: Gingras Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of lean-to extension, No 7 hangar, RCAF Station; Quinte Machine 
& Repair Co Ltd, installation of door in ME section, bldg No 113, RCAF Station. 
Camp Shilo Man: Clarks Electric, overhauling of fire alarm system, military camp; 
Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, repairs to parade squares, military camp. Portage la Prairie 
Man: Tallman Construction Co Ltd, repairs to runways, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: 
Fonseca Roofing & Sheet Metal Co, repairs to roof, bldg No 4, Fort Osborne Barracks; 
West End Contractors & Cabinet Makers Ltd, construction of addition to workshop, 
central heating plant, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: Ches Foulds, *extension of AFS 
orderly room bldg, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of foundation for butler bldg, RCAF Station; Gasalls Construction, *installation of 
doors in hangars, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Bond & Leitch Ltd, repairs to roof 
& parapet wall, HMCS Nonsuch. Namao Alta: Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, supply & 
installation of gate valves on sprinkler system risers, No 7 Supply Depot, Lancaster 
Park. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, repaving marginal roadway from cold 
storage plant to pier “B”; Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving of portion of pier 9 
roadway. Montreal Que: P G Lalonde, construction of offices in shed 13. Quebec Que: 
Union des Carrieres & Pavages Ltee, placing of fill for reclamation of land at Brown’s 
Basin; Union des Carrieres & Pavages Ltee, protective rock fill at New Oil Wharf, 
Wolfe’s Cove. Vancouver B C: Williams & Williams (Western) Ltd, replacement of 
metal sash & frames, No 1 Elevator Annex. 
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Deparimeni of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
(June-October Report) 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Wm Matheson & Son. *installation of 
electrical service for laundry & comfort station; Taylor’s Ltd, installation of plumbing 
services in comfort station & laundry bldg; G Louis Aker, *plastering & tile work for 
laundry & comfort station. Halfax N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, landscaping at Citadel: 
Standard Paving (Maritimes) Ltd. paving at Citadel. Point Pelee National Park Ont: 
S Ward, installation of plumbing &« electrical services in four comfort stations. Sé Law- 
rence Islands National Park Ont: L Evans, *plastering & tile work for comfort station, 
Mallorytown Landing; George L Bushfield, installation of plumbing « electrical wiring 
in comfort station, Mallorytown Landing. Riding Mountain National Park Man: 
Minnedosa Pumbing & Heating Ltd, *installation of plumbing facilities in warden’s house, 
Rossburn; F W Bumstead Ltd, *installation of plumbing «& heating facilities for warden’s 
station, Ochre River. Prince Albert National Park Sask: Campbell Plumbing & Heating 
Ltd, installation of plumbing & heating facilities in bunkhouse. Banff National Park Alta: 
W O Royle, *installation of steam heating system in bldg, cave & basin; Hingley 
Terrazzo & Tile Ltd, plastering & laying of floor in cave & basin comfort station; 
E R Copely, supply & installation of heating system for staff quarters bldg. Jasper 
National Park Alta: H Nielsen Plumbing & Heating, installation of plumbing & heating 
services in staff quarters bldg; Koebel Co Ltd, *e!ectrical installations in apartment bldg; 
Lewis McCook, *lathing & plastering work in apartment bldg; Crawley & Mohr Ltd, 
*application of bonded roof cn apartment bldg; Crawley & Mohr Ltd, *application of 
bonded roof over promenade deck; Koebel Plumbing & Heating, *conversion of heating 
system to oil, Fish Hatcheries Bldg. Fort Langley B C: Moore Electric, *installation of 
electrical services, No 3 bidg. Kootenay National Park B C: Hank’s Electric Ltd, *instal- 
lation of electrical services in bunkhouse bldg & kitchen-dining hall bldg; Patmore’s 
Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, installation of plumbing & heating systems in bunkhouse, 
kitchen & dining hall bldg. 


Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation 
(March-November Report) 


Mamtoba-Ontario border to the vicinity of Port Arthur Ont: The Patricia Transpor- 
tation Co Ltd, Zechner, Mundt & Co, Harris Construction Co Ltd, clearing of right-of- 
way; Dutton-Wiliams Bros Ltd, Morrison-Shivers Ltd, Majestic Contractors Ltd & 
Assocs, Houston Contracting Co, construction of pipe line. Winnipeg, Eagle & Kamuinis- 
tikwia Rivers Ont: River Construction Corp Ltd, Morrison-Shivers Ltd, Houston Con- 
tracting Co, construction of river crossings. Port Arthur & Kapuskasing Ont: Nelen 
Ltd & Assocs, Morrison-Shivers Ltd, River Construction Corp Ltd, Majestic Contractors 
Lid, Mannix Co Ltd, construction of pipe line. 


Department of Public Works 


Blue Rocks N 8: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Crescent Beach 
N S: Acadia Construction Ltd, repairs to protective works. Lauzon Que: Davie Ship- 
building Ltd, scraping & painting of floating caisson «& rolling caisson entrance gate, 
Champlain Dry Dock. Pointe Basse Que: La Cie de Construction Arseneau, levelling of 
wharf. Pointe au Pic Que: L’Atelier Mecanique de la Malbaie, wharf repairs. Tadoussac 
(Anse-a-l’Hau) Que: Jean Baptiste Rioux, wharf improvements. Thetford Mines Que: 
Amedee Laflamme & L W Lafleur, addition to public bldg. Near Brantford Ont: T C 
Warwick & Sons Ltd, construction of No 11 school, Six Nations Indian Agency; Cromar 
Construction Ltd, construction of No 8 school, Six Nations Indian Agency. Gull Bay Ont: 
Alex Zoldy, wharf repairs. Hamilton Ont: Quigley Construction Co Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (stage 2), Ship Street Wharf, Terminal No 8. Mitchell’s Bay Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf repairs & improvements. Moose Factory Ont: Pulsifer Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of four apartment teacherage; Pulsifer Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of nurses’ residence. Windsor Ont: W S Fullerton Construction Co Ltd, replacement 
of pile clusters. Morley Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of teachers’ 
residence, Stony Sarcee Indian Agency. Courtenay River B C: Larsen & Grieve, renewal 
of river bank protection. Deep Bay B C: Gagne & Son Construction Ltd, boat harbour 
repairs. New Westminster B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, repairs to railway 
bridge. Owen Bay B C: Basarab Construction Co Ltd, float renewal. Prince Rupert B Gr: 
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Porr Piling (Canada) Ltd, construction of seaplane landing, Seal Cove. Sooke B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, construction of floats. Whatehorse Y T: Poole Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of office bldg, Experimental Farm; Poole Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of residence, Experimental Farm. 


The St, Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Caughnawaga Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, raising south end of south span of 
CPR bridge over St Lawrence River. Lachine Section Que: Desourdy Construction Co 
Ltee, rebuilding of shale rock core of seaway dyke, Station 102-00 to 104-00; Desourdy 
Construction Co Ltee, placing of impervious material & unwatering of channel below 
Jacques Cartier Bridge; Desourdy Construction Co Ltee, pumping operations to maintain 
cofferdam area in dewatered condition, Station 101-00 to 124-00; Desourdy Construction 
Co Ltee, installation & operation of temporary water supply system for Town of 
Laprairie & for Fred A Lallemand & Cie; C Duranceau Ltd, decking, paving, railings, 
lighting, etc, Honore Mercier Bridge extension; Canada Iron Foundries Ltd, supply & 
installation of gates, operating machines & bulkheads for regulating works, St Lambert, 
Cote Ste Catherine & Upper Beauharnois Locks; Andex Ltd, supply of materials & con- 
struction of bldgs at St Lambert & Cote Ste Catherine Locks; P Baillargeon Ltee, 
construction of Cote Ste Catherine wharf & water intake for Cote Ste Catherine, Delson 
& St Constant; Alta Construction Co Ltd, construction of operators bldg for CPR lift 
bridge; Grant Mills Ltd, first stage construction of Montreal South sewage pumping 
station; Alta Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage pumping station, municipality 
of Laprairie. Soulanges Section Que: G M Gest Ltd, installation of electrical system, 
Upper Beauharnois Lock; Alta Construction Co Ltd, construction of bldgs on Lower 
Beauharnois Lock; Alta Construction Co Ltd, construction of bldgs for Upper Beauharnois 
Lock. International Rapids Section Ont: C A Pitts, construction of ferry landing & access 
road, South Cornwall Channel; C A Pitts, construction of turning basin above Lock 19; 
J Lamontagne Ltee, supply of materials & construction of control houses, operations bldg, 
pump house & HEPCO staff bldg, Iroquois Lock. Port Weller Ont: The J P Porter 
Co Ltd, rock dredging, Station 0-00 to Lock 1, Welland Ship Canal. Thousand Islands 
Section Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, dredging in St Lawrence River. Ontario 
& Quebec: Dominion Structural Steel Co Ltd, supply & installation of bulkheads at 
all locks. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Race Nfld: Newhook & Morgan Engineering Ltd, construction of storehouse, 
pump house & related work. Torbay Nfld: Rayner Construction Ltd, additional develop- 
ment at airport. Brier Island N 8: L E & P E Armstrong, construction of fog alarm 
bldg & demolition of existing bldg. Fredericton N B: A D Ross & Co Ltd, construction 
of airport lighting facilities. Cap des Rosvers Que: Arthur Lafontaine & Fernand Belanger, 
construction of fog alarm & radio beacon bldg. Dorval Que: The Foundation Co of 
Canada Ltd, completion of Air Terminal Bldg at airport; The Highway Paving Co Ltd, 
additional development at airport. Rowyn Que: D Lamothe Ltd, additional development 
at airport. London Ont: Power Installations (Sarnia) Ltd, installation of additional 
airport lighting facilities. Malton Ont: Whelpton Electric Ltd, installation of additional 
airport lighting facilities; Bell Construction Co Ltd, installation of additional airport 
electrical facilities. Red Lake Ont: J EK Bond Ltd, reconstruction of runway at airport. 
Thorold Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, replacement of wire ropes on five fenders, 
Welland Ship Canal. Dauphin Man: R E Forbes & Sons, *seeding & fertilizing at airport. 
Winnipeg Man: Henry E Gibson & Co Ltd, construction of AASR site & related work 
at airport. Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, *alterations to IFR room, 
Air Terminal Bldg; North West Electric Co Ltd, *installation of control cables for 
raytheon AASR site. Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, 
additional development at airport. Edmonton Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of VHF omni range bldg & related work. Penticton B C: City Construction Co 
Ltd, additional development at airport. Quesnel B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of 
radio beacon bldg & related work & alterations to equipment garage. Terrace B C: 
Blakeburn Construction Ltd, installation of hazard beacons & related work at airport. 





Two Toronto union locals have marked their 75th anniversaries: Local 27, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, and Local 12, Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, December 1957 


A decrease of 0.2 per cent in the con- 
sumer price index (1949=100) between 
November and December 1957, from 123.3 
to 123.1, marked the second consecutive 
month in which the index has declined*. 
As in the previous month, the decrease was 
attributable to a decline in the food index, 
which was partially offset by increases in 
the other groups. 

The food index decreased 1.2 per cent 
from 120.2 to 118.8. The same percentage 
decrease in the food series was registered 
between October and November, and of 
the total decrease of 2.4 per cent between 
October and December, about one-half was 
seasonal. 

Among food items, eggs were down 7 
cents a dozen, with bacon, lettuce and 
imported fresh fruits also registering de- 
creases. Smaller declines were shown for 
coffee, tea, sugar and margarine. Beef 
prices increased for the first time since 
August, and tomatoes and celery were 
higher in price. 

The shelter index rose from 1363 to 
136.7 under the influence of both the rent 
and home-ownership components. 

The clothing index was fractionally 
higher at 109.9 as the result of small 
scattered increases. 

A 0.1-per-cent rise to 120.6 in the house- 
hold operation index also reflected scat- 
tered price changes, with increases slightly 
more important than decreases. 

A relatively sharp increase in the other 
commodities and services index from 127.7 
to 1284 was largely due to December 
prices of 1958 model cars compared with 
November prices of 1957 models. Gasoline 
prices were easier while toilet soap was 
higher. 

The index one year earlier (December 
1956) was 1204. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 117.5, shelter 133.5, cloth- 
ing 108.6, household operation 118.6 and 
other commodities and services 122.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1957 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
lower in six of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of October and 
November 1957 while indexes for the other 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


four regional cities were higher*. Changes 
ranged from a decline of 0.7 per cent in 
Saskatoon-Regina to an increase of 0.5 per 
cent in Halifax. 


Food indexes were lower in all cities 
except Halifax and Montreal but shelter, 
clothing, household operation and _ other 
commodities and services were generally 
higher in all regional cities. Sharp de- 
creases in pork prices as well as lower 
prices for beef were general in all regional 
cities. Price declines were also reported 
for sugar, coffee and grapefruit. Significant 
price increases were limited to those for 
oranges, lettuce and tomatoes. 


Further price decreases were recorded on 
1957 model cars while higher prices occurred 
in most regions for film and pharmaceu- 
ticals. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were as follows: Saskatoon-Regina —0.8 to 
120.2; Edmonton-Calgary —0.7 to 119.9; 
Ottawa —06 to 1244; Toronto —03 to 
126.4; Vancouver —0.2 to 123.6; St. John’s 
—0.1 to 109.8; Halifax +0.6 to 121.2; Mont- 
real +05 to 123.8; Winnipeg +0.3 to 
121.2; and Saint John +0.1 to 123.4. 


Urban Average Retail Food Prices 


In response to widespread demands for 
such information, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has begun regular publication of 
national average urban retail prices for 
some 60 food items. These figures will be 
shown each month in a table in the publica- 
tion Prices and Price Indexest and will 
appear for the first time in the October 
issue, released December 11. 


This table will provide annual average 
prices for each of the past three years, the 
current month, the two previous months, 
the same month a year ago and two years 
ago. Single commodity price relatives for 
the latest month, on the base 1949=100, 
will also be published. 


The published prices relate to 33 cities 
having population of 30,000 or more in 
1951, with the monthly average price for 
each of the items based on approximately 
500 quotations. Prices are obtained each 





*See Table F-2 at back of book . 


+Obtainable from Superintendent of Government 
Publications, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 10 cents. 
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month from all chain foods companies, a 
representative sample of independent food 
stores, and, in the case of bread and mulk, 
from a group of manufacturing bakeries 
and dairies engaged in sales direct to house- 
holders. A sample of independent food 
stores has been built up using Census of 
Distribution material and knowledge ac- 
quired by DBS field officers engaged in 
collecting prices. 

Revisions of store samples within each 
city are made continuously in the light of 
changing store population and merchandis- 
ing practices. The size of the sample of 
independent stores ranges from 8 in smaller 
cities to 20 in major urban centres. Chain 
store averages are based on prices obtained 
from a combination of head offices and 
specific chain store outlets in the larger 
cities. Use of head office prices is possible 
because most chain organizations maintain 
uniform prices in all outlets within a city 
or region. Some supplementary collection 
of produce weights and weekend special 
prices is done in selected chain store out- 
lets in the larger cities. 


Wholesale Prices, November 1957 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) continued its downward movement 
between October and November, declining 
0.4 per cent from 224.8 to 224.0. The index 
is 1.1 per cent lower than it was a year 
ago, whereas in the 12 months ending 
November 1956 it rose 2.7 per cent. 
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Six of the eight component groups moved 
lower during the month, one remained un- 
changed and one was higher. In each case 
the change was less than 1 per cent. 


Animal products recorded the largest 
decline, 0.9 per cent, moving down from 
232.7 to 230.5. Wood products. receded 
slightly from 299.7 to 297.3, a decrease of 
0.8 per cent, as a result of lower prices 
for spruce, fir, and cedar shingles. Decreases 
of 0.4 per cent occurred in both textile 
products and non-ferrous metals, the former 
dropping from 2385.0 to 234.0 and the latter 
from 169.1 to 168.4. Iron and its products 
and non-metallic minerals both were 0.2 
per cent lower; the former declined from 
252.8 to 252.3 and the latter from 189.7 to 
189.4. 


The only group index which increased 
from October was vegetable products, which 
moved up 0.4 per cent from 192.8 to 193.6. 

The chemicals group index remained 
unchanged at 182.5. 


The index of farm products at terminal 
markets eased slightly from 200.7 to 199.7 
between October and November. In the 
animal products section a fall of 1.2 per 
cent from 248.6 to 245.7 reflected losses 
for raw wool, eggs, hogs and for calves 
on Eastern markets, which were only par- 
tially offset by gains for calves in the West, 
steers, fluid milk and lambs. Strength was 
noted in field products, for which the index 
rose 0.6 per cent from 152.8 to 153.7. Higher 
prices were reported for flax, potatoes, rye 


and Ontario wheat, with Ontario corn and 
oats showing slightly lower. Regional 
indexes were both 0.5 per cent lower, the 
Eastern series declining from 2156 to 
214.6 and the Western from 185.8 to 18438. 


The residential building materials index 
(1935-39=100) receded 1.0 per cent from 
291.5 to 288.6 between October and Novem- 
ber while the non-residential building 
materials index (1949=100) eased from 
T30 2500. 130.0: 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1957 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100), after a one-month pause, 
resumed its climb between mid-October 
and mid-November 1957, to reach another 


high. During the month it rose 0.4 per 
eent from. 121.1.,to 121.6. 

The mid-November 1957 index was 3.2 
per cent higher than the 117.8 of November 
the year before. 

Except for the “no change” recorded 
between mid-September and mid-October, 


the index has been rising since mid-August 
1956. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1957 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose again 
betwen mid-September and mid-October 


after dropping three tenths of a point the 
rise was from 
point yet 
One 


month before. The latest 
106.1 to 107.1, the highest 
reached since the index was revised. 
year earlier the index was 102.7. 









There were 38 work stoppages in existence 
during November, causing a total time- 
loss of 119,125 man-days during the month. 
Both the number of stoppages and the 
time-loss have decreased since the previous 
month. Stoppages numbered 388 compared 
with 48 and time-loss decreased by slightly 
less than 10,000 man-days. 


The November time-loss figure is the 
lowest since April 1957*. During November, 
however, one major stoppage began—that 
involving more than 5,000 workers in the 
British Columbia pulp and paper industry. 

Of the 38 work stoppages in progress 
during November, two accounted for more 
than two thirds of the time-loss during the 


*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares the 
number of strikes and lockouts in existence during 
the first eleven months of this year with the same 
months of last year. The approximate number of 
workers involved and the time-loss resulting are also 
compared on a monthly basis. The number of 
strikes and lockouts beginning during each month 
is also indicated. 





Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages, involving one hundred or more workers, in 
existence during November 1957. The approximate 
time-loss, together with the number of workers 
involved, is indicated for each stoppage. The major 
issues and the major terms of settlement, if the 
stoppage has ended, are also mentioned. Other 
details include such information as the dates on 
which the stoppages began and ended and also the 
industries in which they took place. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


month. These stoppages were the fisher- 
men’s strike (18,200 man-days lost) and 
the strike in the pulp and paper industry 
(66,780 man-days), both in British Colum- 
bia. These two strikes were still in progress 
at the end of the month. 

Thirteen of the 88 work stoppages in 
progress during November involved one 
hundred or more workers; six of these 
stoppages were carried over from previous 
months, and seven began during November. 
At the end of the month, four stoppages 
involving one hundred or more workers 
were still in progress. 

On an industry basis, as will be seen 
from Table 1, manufacturing had the high- 
est rate for time lost, as a result of the 
strike in the pulp and paper industry in 
British Columbia. Time-loss in other indus- 
tries was comparatively low. 


Table 1—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS, BY 
INDUSTRIES, NOVEMBER 1957 


No. of No. of Time 

Industry Strikes Workers Loss 
Manufacturing ........ 23 9 305 88 545 
ConstriGnGnemem asia 5 95 445 
MranspOriallolme rapa seit: 2 64 975 
DMlviaybeles | Seis .o.6 odooRD 3 1,961 9,785 
IDO. ceoconeopoecion oT 4 196 1,175 
Euishinoe ema racnrarat eee 1 700 18,200 
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On a provincial basis (Table 2), time-loss 
in Ontario dropped considerably from last 
month’s figure, mainly as a result of the 
end on October 28 of the Toronto Plumbers’ 
strike. British Columbia had, in November, 
the highest rate for time lost as a result 
of the two stoppages involving large num- 
bers of workers in the fishing and pulp 
and paper industries. Time-loss in other 
provinces was comparatively low and in 
none of these provinces did it exceed 14,000 
man-days. 


Table 2—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS, BY 
PROVINCES, NOVEMBER 1957 


No. of No.of Time 

Provinces Strikes Workers Loss 
Ontario! Wen tste. tei 15 2,615 13,010 
Quebec enseecehe eee 8 874 5,105 
British Columbia 8 6,634 89,445 
INOVAE SCOLLCIN eet arte 4 2,004 10,080 
Mamnitobat ane eecie tits 1 12 135 
Newfoundland ........ 2 182 1,350 





Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the lhbrary of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LaBsour GAZETTE. List No. 113 


Commerce 


1. UnitEeD Nations. Economic Commis- 
SION FOR Latin America. Study of Inter- 
Latin-American Trade. New York, United 
Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 
1957, “Pp. B13: 


Partial Contents: Characteristics of Inter- 
Latin-American Trade. Commodity Trade. 
Latin American Trade Policy. Payments Pol- 
icy. Maritime Transport in South America. 


2. Unitep Nations. Economic CoMMIS- 
SION FOR LATIN AMERICA. TRADE COMMITTEE. 
Inter Latin American Trade: Current 
Problems; Report of the First Session of 
the Trade Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, and Main 
Background Documents. New York, De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs, 
United Nations, 1957. Pp. 105. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Report of the First Ses- 
sion of the Trade Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. Pt. 2. Main 
Background Papers: 1. The Payments System 
and the Regional Market in Inter-Latin- 
American Trade. 2. Inter-Latin-American 
Commodity Trade in 1954 and 1955: Situa- 
tion and Prospects in 1956. 3. Payments and 


the Regional Market in Inter-Latin-American 
Trade. 
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Economic Conditions 


3. GreAT BriITAIN. CHANCELLOR OF THE 
ExcHequger. Financial Statement (1957-58) 
Y. London’ HeM S@.8 1957 Pp: 30. 


4. US. Concress. JoIntT Economic Com- 
MITTEE. Productivity, Prices, and Incomes. 
Materials prepared for the Joint Economic 
Committee by the Committee Staff. Wash- 
meton, Ge Ono, eo ole 

Presents data dealing with productivity, 
prices, wages and profits for the American 
economy as a whole and for the food products 
and the metals industries. 


Fringe benefits 


5. FOUNDATION ON EMPLOYEE HEALTH, 
MepIcAL CARE AND WELFARE. Problems and 
Solutions of Health and Welfare. Pt. A. 
Improving Value and Reducing Costs. New 
VOrk £195 4.0 b peas: 

“This report... is intended as a guide in 
the purchase of health and welfare benefits 
from insurance companies.” 


6. MipwavuKEE. City Service CommMis- 
sion. Fringe Benefits—Current Municipal 
Practices (A Survey of Cities in the 
300,000-and-over Population Group relating 
to Shift Differential, Overtime, Sick Leave, 
Holiday, Vacation, and Longevity Pay 
Practices). Milwaukee, 1956. Pp. 26. 


Labouring Classes 


7. CANADA. WOMEN’S Bursav. Fact Sheet 
on Women’s Employment in Canada with 
Available Comparisons with the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Ottawa, 
195 7) bob: 


8. FARMER - LABOUR - TEACHER INSTITUTE. 
“Local Government.” A Report of the 
Eleventh Annual Farmer-Labour-Teacher 
Institute. Presented by Saskatchewan Occu- 


pational Group Council. Regina, 1957. 
iaenn ge 

9. GomprrRS, SAMUEL. The American La- 
bor Movement. Washington, American 


Federation of Labor, 1954. Pp. 40. 


An abstract of the testimony given by 
Mr. Gompers to the U.S. Commission on 
Industrial Relations at its hearings in New 
York City, May 21-23, 1914. 

An account of the American Federation of 
Labor from 1891 to 1914 by its president 
at that time. 


10. INTERPROVINCIAL FARM UNION CouUN- 
cir. Farmer Labour Economic Aims. Pre- 
sented jointly by the Interprovincial Farm 
Union Council and the Canadian Labour 
Congress. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 29. 


11. ProvisIoNaAL UNITED TRADE UNION 
ORGANISATION. Planning Full Employment ; 
a Trade Union Approach. Dublin, Eire, 
1956. “Pp! 32. 


Presents the Irish trade unions’ views on 
measures to be taken to overcome the eco- 
nomic difficulties and to provide for an 
expansion in the country’s economy so as to 
cut down unemployment, curb emigration, 
and bring ultimate full employment. 


12. TayLtor, GEorcE WiiiiamM, ed. New 
Concepts in Wage Determination, edited 
by George W. Taylor and Frank C. Pierson. 
Contributors: Leland Hazard (and others) 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. 336. 


Partial Contents: An Evaluation of Wage 
Theory, by Frank C. Pierson. Wage Theory: 
a Management View, by Leland Hazard. 
Trade Union Behavior in Wage Bargaining, 
by Nathaniel Goldfinger and Everett M. 
Kassalow. Wage Determination Processes, 
by George W. Taylor. The Task of Con- 
temporary Wage Theory, by John T. Dunlop. 
The General Level of Wages, by Lloyd G. 
Reynolds. Labor’s Income Share and the 
Labor Movement, by Clark Kerr. 


13. WALKER, KENNETH FREDERICK. [ndus- 
trial Relations in Australia. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 389. 


Examines industrial arbitration, including 
compulsory arbitration, and gives case stud- 
ies of industrial relations in furniture manu- 
facture, metal mining, meat slaughtering, 
coal mining, sheep raising, metal trades and 
stevedoring industries. 


Occupations 


14. New SoutH Wates. DEPARTMENT OF 
LaBoUR AND INbDuUSTRY. YouTH WELFARE 
Section. Vocational Guidance Leaflets. Syd- 
ney, Government Printer, 1955-1956. 35 nos. 

Contents: Accountancy. Blacksmithing. 
Bricklaying. Cabinet Making. Careers tor 
Graduates in the Faculty of Arts. Careers in 
Local Government. Careers in Photography. 
Careers in Radio. Choosing a Career. Civil 
Aviation. Commercial Art. Coppersmithing. 
Dietetics. Draughtsmanship. Dressmaking. 
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Electroplating. Footwear Manufacturing In- 
dustry. Forestry. Hairdressing. How to 
Study. Jewellery. Medicine. Office Work 
for Girls. Painting and Decorating. Printing 
Trades. Professional Engineering. Rural 
Training. Salesmanship. The Shipbuilding 
Industry. Surveying. Teaching. Trade Ap- 
prenticeships. University Courses. Uphol- 
stery. Youth Welfare Advisory Committee. 


United Nations 


15. CANADA. Bureau or Statistics. Cana- 
dian Mineral Statistics, 1886-1956; Mining 
Events, 1604-1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
195%. Pp. 120; 

A ready reference to statistics relating to 
the quantity and value of individual minerals 
produced annually in Canada. 

16. CanaDA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
BrancuH. The Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act, Statistical Report, 1956-57. 
Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 50. 


17. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH AND 
Statistics Division. Allowances for the 
Totally and Permanently Disabled; Medical 
Statistics, April 1956 to March 1957. Ottawa, 
DODiee Oe 21. 


18. Great Britain. MINistry or Epuca- 
TION. Education in 1956; Being the Report 
of the Ministry of Education and _ the 
Statistics of Public Education for England 
and Wales. London, H.M:S.O., 1957. Pp. 189. 


19. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFrFice. Social 
Security Statistics: Development and Uses. 
Report prepared for the Ninth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, 
April-May 1957). Fifth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1957, Pp. 59. At head of title: 
Report 5. 


20. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Guide to State Employment Statistics ; Em- 
ployment, Hours and Earnings. Washing- 
Lone. Oew9oc 1b: 60: 


21. Unitep Nations. Economic CoMMIS- 
SION FoR Evurore. Annual Report, 22 April 
1956-15 May 1957. New York, 1957. Pp. 78. 
Economic CoMMIS- 
Annual Report, 
New York, 


92. UnitTep NATIONS. 
SION FOR LATIN AMERICA. 
10 May 1955-15 May 1956. 


10574 Pp ol. 
23. Unirep Nations. ‘TRANSPORT AND 
CoMMUNICATIONS CoMMIssIon. Report of 


the Highth Session, 7-16 January 1957. New 
York 2100 fob Doe: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
Automation. Mel- 


24. AUSTRALIA. 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
bourne, 1956. Pp. 17. 


25. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HeattH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH AND STA- 
Tistics Division. Services for the Aged 
in Canada. Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 43. 

Provides information about the organiza- 
tion and sponsorship of services for elderly 
people in Canada. 

26. Greav BrivaIn. CoLontau Orrice. The 
Proposed Constitution of Ghana. London, 
HLS OF 19572 spe il 


27. GREAT BriTaAIN. MInNIstRY OF PEN- 
SIONS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. Report for 
the Year 1956. London, H.M.8.0., 1956. 
Poasii2: 


28. LESSARD, 
tion in Canada. 
19575, Bp. 160. 


A Study prepared for the Royal Commis- 
sion on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 


“The general purpose of this statistical 
analysis is considered to be threefold: 


1. to bring under one head the estimated 
total cost of transportation in Canada, 
both direct and indirect, 

2. to analyse the costs of each method of 
transportation and its relative import- 
ance to the total Canadian transporta- 
tion picture, and 


JEAN-CLAUDE. Transporta- 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 


3. to attempt to forecast the behaviour of 
these costs in the next 25 years.” 

29. NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Commission Association. Fourth Triennial 

Convention Report. Ottawa? 1955. Pp. 60. 


30. RHopE ISLAND. COMMISSION AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION. Annual Report, 1956. Pro- 
vidence, 1957. Pp. 16. 


31. Unirep Nations. Economic CoMMIS- 
sion For Latin America. The Selective 
Expansion of Agricultural Production im 
Latin America; Joint Report of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. New York, United 
Nations, 1957. Pp. 69. 


Contents: General Review of Agricultural 
Development in Latin America. Agriculture 
and Over-All Economic Development. Evo- 
lution of Agricultural Production. The 
Domestic Supply and Demand for Agricul- 
tural Commodities. Foreign Trade in Agri- 
eultural Products. Trends, Production Poli- 
cies and Surpluses in Relation to Selected 
Main Commodities. Production and Demand 
Prospects for Agricultural Products. 





Labour in Great Britain in 1956 


Labour developments in Great Britain, 
and the work of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, are described in the 
Ministry’s annual report for 1956, recently 
published. 

The report notes the Ministry’s success 
in quickly finding alternative employment 
for the considerable number of workers 
who were displaced during the yar in the 
motor car and certain other manufacturing 
industries. 


Changes in the pattern of demand for 
labour had checked the postwar trend of 
falling employment in basic industries and 
rising employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as a whole. The principal industries 
suffering decreases were textiles, and auto- 
mobile, radio and electrical appliance manu- 
facturing. Declines in these industries 
resulted from government measures affect- 
ing the domestic market, and import cuts 
and other difficulties in overseas markets. 

Among the basic industries, the coal 
mining labour force increased by more than 
3.000 and, in transport and communications, 
by more than 9,000. Other industries in 
which the labour force increased were: 
building and construction, the distributive 
trades, and chemical and allied trades. 
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The changes during 1956 in the manpower 
demands of a number of industries, and 
especially the redundancies that occurred 
in the motor vehicle and certain other 
manufacturing industries, made necessary 
a measure of re-employment of labour. A 
number of employers helped the Ministry 
by giving early notice of labour redundan- 
cles. 

As an example of this co-operation, the 
report describes how, on two separate occa- 
sions, employment service staff, working 
day and night at an automobile factory 
in offices provided by the firm, interviewed 
some 1,300 workers who had received three 
weeks notice, and were able to make offers 
of aliernative employment to most of them 
before they were discharged. 

In addition to the employment service, 
the report deals with the work of the Youth 
Employment Service, vocational training 
centres, and the industrial rehabilitation 
units for the training of the disabled. 

The report also gives statistics on work 
stoppages due to industrial disputes, the 
work of conciliation officers, and the activi- 
ties of wage councils. 





LABOUR STATISTICS 





Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6-—Employment, Hours and Earnings.................. 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—tLabour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIOCNAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 19, 1957 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 









































IZ Ie Man. 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

Bothasetcsrce emperors cia eon cee 6,005 113 465 1,687 2,194 1,048 498 
INGA OUIAR EG REN es Ma alee sm eee 754 z 2) 163 179 317 19 
INGN-APTICUlLUrAle ten aeeten tte coe DeZoll 109 393 1,524 AICO) 731 479 

IN RI CCE Se We 2S Un A eae Se 4,546 95 350 1,298 1,613 816 374 
PATO PIGUILGLICS [teers ey eee tec: 716 “ 65 160 170 299 18 
INO AP TICHL buna ee nee oer 3,80 91 285 1,138 1,443 517 356 

Hemalés sash cot, tees » AAMT ooo es 1,459 18 115 389 581 232 124 
ANRC MAAUIG on a1. oo 4 Ooo Demorale h DHAe 38 2 z 4 i 18 a 
INvornaaeaeOMUnEMeM ee oS eee ea aes 1,421 18 108 386 572 214 123 

AllgA cose a eer oe) WER oo: hae 6,005 113 465 1,687 2,194 1,048 498 
4 OI ViCaTSte de oak eb ele ces oe we 577 13 Ol 203 183 91 36 
2 DanC ATS ON sR So Pas Re 744 16 60 239 248 131 50 
PA aol a te YoYii ho ege Oy e *9 ee 2,766 52 200 773 1,019 483 239 
A OAeViCAT Se ee ee PM g ciccssactoks tbe 1,670 29 132 419 643 295 152 
TH) ACRNTS BHOVE| ONVEIPS oo ose 5 on ea neo ue ne 248 47 22 53 101 48 21 

Persons with Jobs 

PAIRS bAGUSTO ROU Seer ees oe ee cee ae 5,797 103 444 1,613 2,128 1,033 476 
Vall Gs. re ee re wee ne PS ec es 4,3€9 85 331 16235 iL, ye 805 355 
Hem al esa ees Seok s PAM. ce asic des oe 1,428 18 113 378 570 228 121 
ANGars OM healt aon eiol ssc 5 5 Ree cree meee 746 bg 71 160 177 316 19 
Non -Acriculiuralsse ane ee a 5,051 100 373 1,453 1,951 ‘Ga 457 

IPAs VOL CrS aera erty ee cece os aioe 4,607 87 350 eat 1,793 659 406 
Malestee er ee OP on aw Al Gasesll 7/ al 251 967 1,270 462 296 
eae LCS ean are IME Se arts Qe 1,290 16 99 345 523 197 110 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

IBS Gb SCXCS ae en ate ok HERR cole ac sets 48s 208 10 21 74 66 15 22 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

IBXod OMS ENR garcia a deee aia a Sir Oe ee eee 5,109 153 437 1,465 1,666 900 488 
WUE ESS oe Bes al oe OAR iene eee ee 978 43 94 254 295 180 112 
Hema les mae eae mc ee ees. sds e 4,131 110 343 yee peyel 720 376 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimate in shousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
Se ee SSSSSS00S Soo 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Ditsber 19, 1957 September 21, 1957 October 20, 1956 








Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time | Total Full-Time Total | Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(!) Work (!) 
Total doling Orswor kee aera 228 215 212 199 108 99 
Without WJobssecce.sccuitesstee ie eee 208 197 194 184 98 90 
Underslimonth' ss... eee eee 87 _— 76 -- 48 — 
I= 3:months.4.4.ouiee eee eee nee 82 — 83 —~ 22 cm 
4=— GiMONNS:, csnn cc de cere oe 24 _ 21 — : — 
(= VOTIMNOUt HS aera nicer heen 10 — 11 — x _— 
1318) months pacsaccac eee om lions ss — 3 — -- 
19—and  OVOr seco ooo oe om ee sd _— _— _ 
Wiorkedtsbrebcte concer ance ot SRR omic anee 20 18 18 15 10 * 
f=—Tanhours: Sosy ee eee * i * * * 
15 =84h Ours deen ce ere eee 14 13 13 10 . 





(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘“‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























Rorienls Utilities, : 
fare Toor Deets sippie 
att Forestry, Manu- Constric= Goce Gneld din, mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion : ti he : Cavern Labour 
Trapping, S ‘ih ry maent) Income 
Mining Teade 
1949—Average.............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average.............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average.............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average.............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1958—Average.............. 73 329 70 Don an 35 976 
1954—Average.............. 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955—Average.............. 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956—Average........-....- 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
1956—October.............. 104 394 114 324 294 43 1,273 
November,.....-.--: 98 397 101 325 300 44 1,265 
December... 5. -ese 96 397 90 oo 295 43 1,248 
1957—January.............. 87 384 76 310 298 42 1,197 
Rebruaryiesee oes 85 389 74 316 299 42 1,205 
Marchuee.. eas. k es if 393 73 ly 302 43 1,205 
A Dril ee aN «2 eee 2 393 83 324 303 43 1,218 
IM ayes ate es fe ae 85 397 97 334 313 44 1,270 
JUNG ee bose 96 405 110 343 323 45 1,322 
ULV Ree eee eee ee 101 402 109 347 308 45 138i? 
AUP USS eee, Aa 104 403 110 347 325 46 1,335 
September. ..4.....-- 103 404R 114 347R 331R 46 1,345R 
October. eee. 98P 401p 116P 346P 335P 46P 1,342P 











R—revised; p—preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,890,160. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





























Industrial Composite ! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers a Index Numbers 
> ———] Average |—___________——_| Average 
Year and Month Weekly Weekl 
Employ- Aggregate] Average Wacican di Employ- Aggregate Average Wiegosae Fi 
me Weekly |Wages and Salar t Weekly |Wages and S : 
Payrolls | Salaries eens ae Payrolls | Salaries alaries 
$ $ 
1947—Average.........ccee000 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—-A erage’, jemes.cicaatesees 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—Average............0000- 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—Average.............000. 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
TOSI “AVGravOs cose decease ss: 108.8 125.6 11525 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 SL, 25 
1952—Average.....)........05- 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1953-—AVELABC! vic. ecladac osteo cies 113.4 ili ag) 133.4 57.30 IE 8) 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average............e005- 109.9 15143 eye il 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average.............000- 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—Average.............005- 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 Wao Lots 66.47 
1956—Sept. Lees accent tes IPAS YL 191.0 A STLERS 65.01 118.0 180.1 GH Yy 66.71 
Oct. Bo Gade Ciicacitioeae 125.9 194.5 153.8 66.07 118.6 184.4 154.6 67.97 
INGVa, lee ae WN cals 126.2 195.4 154.2 66.24 118.6 185.9 155.9 68.53 
Dec. DRL hotattenee ae: « 125.7 194.3 153.9 66.11 118.0 185.6 156.4 68.78 
1957—Jan. 31S, Joes Oe Go cee 121.4 180.3 148.0 63.58 114.8 ALrAl ye 148.8 65.44 
Feb. 103 Bees east er ae 118.6 184.7 155.2 66.66 Iisa 182.0 157.3 69.17 
Mar. aL, 5 Ree re hs a 118.1 185.8 156.8 67.36 115.0 182.3 157.6 69.29 
Apr. NG See ese eee 118.0 186.1 Diese 67.56 115.4 184.4 158.9 69.87 
ay ilps Soiae pene Oe 119.4 187.9 156.8 67.37 115.8 184.8 158.7 69.78 
June Let Pct somite, waka 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 
July Laie eis tee ONls 126.6 202.2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 
Aug. 1 ae eens aie 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 
SOD bean Malt eesa ame ntes oss 127.6 204.2 159.5 68.50 118.6 189.5 158.8 69.81 








1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing- 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional services). 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 















































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area = Sela a 

Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

(a) Provinces 
Newfoundlan cdi tines mare er eal pee ee ea ee 145.0 150.2 156.1 61.43 62808 58.34 
iPrmeesidwardulslandeyarosceen orn sere eee 129.9 125.2 NPA 6a 49.54 50.92 46.92 
INOVEISCObIaGs arenes ce eee ee 104.6 105.1 106.9 56.40 56.50 583.245) 
INewebrunswickaeiee san fanciers comes nh eee 108.8 109.8 116.7 57.65 57.36 55.91 
Quebec) eevee ee re eer eens Mine, nee ome me ee 125.4 125.0 125.2 65.57 65.58 62.51 
Ontario Bere ein So en oe 127.4 127d 123.4 71.09 wiln22 Odell 
Manitoba bs ho tiacecnirivon Maa cee er ee eee 116.2 116.3 113.8 65.53 65.22 61.84 
Saskatchewanse- wes) acetate nes Roe See ee eee 136.2 136.9 1s1e0 65.67 66.10 63.79 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 161.9 163.0 162.5 69.82 69.18 68.22 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 135.5 133.9 ilayl 1 75.04 73.93 70.83 
Canada.208 5. 0b saan os. steno eee 127.6 127.6 125.7 68.50 68.41 65.01 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

St ohne yee es Meteo ac aa actos Wiis se et ee 131.3 131.9 134.7 49.74 50.47 47.34 
SMe LTR AN ELA ARO 2 2 ee nt hee AL eam ie oc ae 94 93 .2 92.8 72.63 72.41 65.41 
[ROW bbe: cgay Aen. ee) GAs eRe ORE Ae ee aie ROM ey? ek) ALR 118.3 ties 120.5 54.49 DOLL 52.07 
Saint Jolin ees oe ye aes een ic aie cis tinct e beaee ters 98 .2 97.8 101.2 lsat Alls) ahs! 49.40 
Quebect, 2 eee ogee cil Ab lee oc hn eee TGR2 115.1 116.1 Sl Ml 56.88 54.04 
Sherbrooke. ser cee cre APOE yoo 105.0 107.6 Ae? 54.85 55.92 54.02 
Three sRivers a sees. cate Getias otro tei tatckoe os eee eee 123.9 124.9 127.3 62.76 63.38 61.56 
Drumimondivalleew saa inate eee) aire 76.6 75.2 75.9 58.86 56.71 55.64 
Montreal. far anes: Seer ete ee ce ee eee! ies 126.1 RA 7 66.99 66.74 63.65 
Ottawar— Hull ees. ye tree cris enh terete nee nee 122.4 123.0 ome 62.52 62.73 59.81 
Peter borougbe.cy tatoo beeen coh eee oe 106.2 106.4 107.5 Moms 74.29 69.42 
Oshawa. s.Nonteatedict ts tia o gle nee eee 165.7 Al al 168.4 69.40 73.08 73.87 
Niagara Wallgt ean: 4. Bopper os eo. ee eee 142.3 132.9 138.0 71.40 73.38 69.21 
St #CatharinesaWae yc «2 Meee eis Ae ec ee 127.0 2 5e2 129.7 75.41 78.60 74.13 
‘Toronto: <2 tyes 1 cn cee er Mes eons 1332 132.8 129.3 Ph Tiles 68.09 
Hamuikton:.bs oe ante ciat ete «ceric ote eee 115.6 117.4 114.7 74.63 75.19 70.72 
Brantford: : eae n. 2 dace eee ee eee 86.9 87.9 84.0 63.14 64.18 58.85 
SLRS A eae ety A ORE re 4, cme AMI (| ee 118.2 118.4 109.5 60.85 61.15 59.55 
Kitchener o. ertose bate ce eee ee ere 118.6 ily 2 ie 63.96 63.95 61.78 
SUGsWr yer re ere ree ee eer oe etn 146.6 147.8 143.3 85.51 85.31 77.93 
TLiond Ott es en tray ee Oe rr rien ia ds 118.8 119.9 ile 64.33 64.23 61.87 
Sarnlaiothes ae. e Canela Ree ke lon. cic PE ieee ese 145.5 144.5 ey s7 87.67 87.65 82.69 
Windsor. cary niece eho ears eee eee re: S}a8) 97.0 87.1 74.36 74.20 ilnos 
SaultiSte. Maries. .+- acinus Soetoro a eeee 145.4 146.0 136.2 88.91 86.32 83.48 
Bie Walliam—PtAr bourses eae eerie 130.1 129.0 118.5 (2200 72.64 66.71 
WADTIDER 4 sith eon ac has eee eee ert eee 110.5 110.2 109.5 61.40 61.21 58.40 
Gana ss cele lteret sere A ees ee re 128.2 12 fed IPP) 63.08 Gor2s 60.31 
DAS KA COOD ae ete rc ciate Ritson orn ieee ee ree 18529 13526 127.9 59.98 60.91 die13 
Ei dimontons saa SPOR OBJ Or oh ree ig Sd 8 187.9 188.4 187.9 67.06 66.21 66.30 
Gal gai yrds oc Bee ae Ceo a ee ae nae ee aE 164.7 168.6 164.0 66.16 65757. 62.61 
Van COWV EDS. Ar, sok redet tens inmates eee ee ee 128.2 126.4 1230) 72.44 71.84 68.20 
Vietorigak Aoi et ote ns Se eee 125.4 124.6 124.8 65.42 64.97 60.91 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 



























































Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 

Industry and Salaries, in Dollars 
Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1937 1956 

Mintngn. steer Oe? Ae dee 132.4 131.7 128.6 83.92 83.39 78.01 
Metal mining eet tn cM desc tte.s ooo. ee. 143.2 141.9 132.6 87.07 86.93 80.16 
IGE ogee sore) eben rt hacer 28 ag ae arsine 79.2 73.3 76.4 70.37 70.67 70.20 
Cebomracrale Mb cr Shc 8 oc te ons 202.8 201.2 184.6 93.16 92.83 83.98 
Picea: Sie eens eee 109.6 110.0 112.6 82.88 81.66 77.81 
COND, cela gat ae RON te a 59.2 59.7 64.9 66.52 63.80 61.13 
Oilvandimaturalicas merece ec ene oe: 293 .2 293.2 278.4 94.94 94.93 91.32 
Nou mem) erties es oh a 152.5 151.6 159.5 72.77 2.13 70.29 
Manufacturingsyr meet ocr: ces ce awe 118.6 118.1 118.0 69.81 69.95 66.71 
Roodandubeverares.meeee re. 2) eerie noe eee 127.8 12252 RS 7) 59.93 60.92 56.64 
Mea taproducisnanenicrat peer ticastarh as tciiad sce. 129.8 130.4 129.9 (fl 1%. 69.41 66.09 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 212.4 161.5 181.6 45.41 47.33 40.67 
Graingml products ae eee erie ater one 104.9 104.9 103.4 67.70 68 . 67 65.25 
Bread and other bakery products................ 112.3 112.4 110.8 61.99 61.73 57.83 
IBiscuiusian dsCrac Kelseen eeener oe ocias oan. 97.4 96.2 99.0 52.54 52.64 49.87 
Distilledtandamealtilic uonseeas see ee. case nc. 110.7 112.0 114.1 79.35 80.56 75.40 
Tobacco and tobacco products...................5- 87.0 87.1 79.6 67.59 68.96 63.94 
Rubbers pPEOUUCUSeEREr BEE aa Keer. Gono es. 109.1 108.2 116.4 69.68 70.54 68.40 
beat Hom proc. CUSeawt: .e oe ere cn soe occ oe 90.5 88.8 90.2 48 68 47.75 45.76 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 95.5 94.2 94.1 46.47 45.79 43.64 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 83.9 83.9 86.5 56.60 55.68 53.90 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 83.1 82.6 90.3 52.69 51.59 51.25 
Wioollents OOG SR ae sme ore icles otico neh seco nes 70.8 71.4 74.7 53.88 53.12 51.45 
SVNPVOuUGbextllestancd silicenee me aeons anen. a 4s: 85.3 86.3 83.7 63.44 62.07 61.63 
Clothing (textile and fur)...................- A eee 96.0 92.3 93.9 45.45 44.20 44.27 
Menarclochingem. aster it. hee cates tre eos, oe 101.6 98.7 101.7 44.27 42.57 43.29 
Wiomeniscc Ovhinom sae sion oc ire soe sc seek 98.5 91.7 93.0 48.06 46.35 46.35 
MTS OO CSere ee oN ce oc ihe a a eisai evade 80.4 78.2 80.6 44.65 43.86 43.68 
NitKayaxo bi oTROXO LITO rons 5 bal Upton Gee 8} 112.7 117.2 61.12 59.43 58.43 
nny choval jal ewoubeve-seawdllisy. ono homas dao pease ad Games 114.1 114.9 121.8 62.47 60.72 59.68 
TSGU HAT HUTES 5 as alee Aes Oise ee ee 114.9 112.9 113.2 60.30 58.70 57.90 
Otherwoodsproductsr. neem ne lanka oecanien f: 99.2 102.0 103.5 55.61 54.17 52.82 
IRA DCLEDLOCUCES a eR Pate RRR, eon fe sede cde te tses 129.3 127.9 129.6 83.13 84.42 80.32 
Rul prandgpaperant iss eee a ee. ne eee 131.4 130.8 133.6 89.01 90.91 86.26 
Ovnenpaner producusn ease cance occa 124.2 120.8 119.8 67.67 66.93 64.15 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 119.4 119.6 115.0 75.05 dono 71.61 
IrGukancesteclsnnoductsueaee seer eerie. sna cae ce 114.3 1S a 113.0 79.26 78.93 75.63 
A\oraoUUlguignl! Moaye KYW  6nb0nevacooancoueob ed: Oe 61.1 46.7 74.44 76.01 67.47 
Habricatedvandisunucturalistecianne. .. os seeder ocr. 181.6 179.4 159.5 80.00 79.34 80.21 
Lael Wale all davOOlsrmpy erent. 4 ol 0. ance cess arcs 96.8 96.4 108.7 12,30 72.23 70.40 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 102.3 101.3 1112 69.32 68.05 64.43 
TPONKCASTING Ser Peet Re eee as: «cls s «thcueeidaiees obs 101.5 103.5 103.7 75.94 10). 02 72.48 
Machinery, toga x1. eene ee. 2. <eeeei ads: os 125.4 12583) 125.4 74.99 75.48 73.41 
rim aryel TOMA CESLCC lane etn ob cee eee UP SY 128.8 127.9 91.93 90.41 86.18 
Sheehy CualpTOdU.CUsisssreiestey sel Brae oes ose 114.5 114.4 117.1 77.99 let 72.46 
ALTERAC LA OLN COME PONSIN, Agden oansabasusnoogone. 136.1 143.2 Saal Com 77.34 73.57 
Aireraltiantlapactsn eerie ey etet icc ties o cee itera. a: 398.6 396.5 343.0 81.34 81.17 79.37 
IMGtonsvehicles Mim ny. mee hh cise ccc atte. ts 108.3 127.5 99.9 77.78 80.20 78.82 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 105.3 110.7 113.0 72.55 76.16 72.52 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 89.0 92.9 94.8 70.06 72,21 (iif 
Shipbuilding andere patil meets se sweats noice 151.8 154.4 147.0 76.07 75.21 69.42 
Non-ferrous metal products......................-- 123.2 122.0 138.0 80.74 80.18 75.87 
AMINWUIMEpLrocdUClSeee eee emt cle oe eters set: 147.3 141.8 145.5 15.23 75.08 70.51 
Brass and copper products..............-----++:- 108.8 108.3 111.2 75.71 74.34 71.78 
Shani nine NEL EMOTE, aon dananodno coo uo saben 136.6 136.3 165.9 89.06 88.83 82.18 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 151.2 150.7 155.8 75.34 75.09 72.87 
Non-metallic mineral products..................5. 140.9 139.5 139.5 73.69 73.06 69.62 
Clayzproductse Mert 6 eer fee cc atteee cian 109.8 105.6 120.0 68.87 68.29 64.76 
Glass and classiproducts.. 1.4.) 1.0 eee. se 135.9 136.3 136.3 68.43 67.98 65.40 
Products of petroleum and coal...................- 145.9 146.6 138.5 102.59 100.75 94,11 
GChrenricaliproductsys. een en see tates ce 135.8 134.9 129.5 79.50 79.23 74.05 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......| 117.6 Lei 115.6 70.48 69.81 67.75 
Acids al kalistandisalitse- nam: meee enc eek oe ct 146.2 146.3 135.9 88.34 88.93 83.01 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 114.0 111.8 109.4 60.74 60.76 57.22 
Construction en pects. neeIe kre, Meee et 157.8 158.4 156.6 75.58 75.14 71.25 
Building and general engineering................... 162.5 163.6 164.2 82.95 82.47 77.85 
BBipEM ohh wore LE LS See ie oa a Ieee Ee eee 163.1 164.9 167.7 80.69 80.44 76.59 
IN FINCOnIN Es WOLKet ceva... teins 6 a heres ct aie actos 159.9 158.1 148.8 92.56 91.27 84.01 
Highways, bridges and streets................++: 150.4 150.1 144.5 62.84 62.38 59.21 
Service eee ee eee oe nanan nan 139.8 140.8 134.4 45.31 45.15 42.37 
Elotelsiand restaurantceemeenn sr ernictiemniacciese: 136.7 138.1 131.8 37.20 37.05 35.25 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............-- 114.4 115.7 112.8 41.92 41.44 39.22 
(Qhile¥esp CC NATEE ae SA aS RN aE Ome Oe Onerae 183.3 182.7 172.1 66.95 67.34 62.89 
Industrial composite. ..................00ce ee eee ee 127.6 127.6 125.7 68.50 68.41 65.01 


a a a aD 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 




















Newfound lan clignteen 1-5 «neces se deed ee eoReae nc 
ING IS COU abit ee& thn tic en os cee cee 


IN[ene Bat PO. 3 cheats aosaoanooce ee ee ae 


IM amit OD aieeits Ses fates >, sracieto Bbars,s 2 bike ateeteto seat ereecss 
Saskatchewan vtee.ct cme bee eee» a rebated - 
Alberta (Gy) a 0.B8 side. ensonle ceric ad seco apie os eee 
British: @okimbian@)ee se mone ee tetas rte eee 














Sourcs: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Average Hourly Earnings 





Average Hours Worked Gntcenta) 

Oct. 1, ) Sept.1, | Oct.1, | Oct.1, | Sept.1, | Oct. 1, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
42.3 41.3 40.6 154.4 153.8 143.7 
41.6 41.1 41.4 145.9 143.7 136.2 
41.4 41.5 42.2 141.5 137.2 136.7 
41.4 41.9 43 .0 145.9 143.7 139.2 
40.6 40.2 41.1 167.6 167.4 160.7 
40.1 40.0 40.9 150.7 149.8 144.7 
39.4 39.9 40.0 168.8 169.5 157.7 
39.6 40.2 40.0 167.8 167.4 157.6 
38.2 38.0 38.9 191.9 190.1 181.9 











(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Hariuee: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 











Average 
Period re 
Per 
Week 
Monthly Average i940) h 20... ac seetee 42.3 
Monthly Averagel950.) 45... 02. eae. 42.3 
Monthly Averages) 951s ose senate eee 41.8 
Monthly Average 1952................... 41.5 
Monthy Average 19530, eee 41.3 
MonthiysAveraved 9545 -pe 9. ae ee 40.6 
Monthly Average 1955................... 41.0 
Monthiy-A:verage 1956;--eeenss. 25 a eeee 41.1 
Week Preceding: 
October 151956 oie teow, coe eee 41.5 
INOV.enbGra ll 956..aeee ae eee 41.6 
Mecemberm 160 O5G= ae eee a eee 41.5 
January ISOS (7... ee 86 ee 41.2* 
Bebruary me leelOD7., nee eee 40.9 
March LOD Gs BOs Sct, a 40.9 
April TRLOS foes. 2 eee 41.1 
May Id LOGY itera om eet, oe a.c-2 40.6 
June TERI 957... °4. 98.0. a eee 40.5 
July IE 1957 ere, > eee 40.6 
August URELOD Ts ee, . Be 40.5 
rjomeemotee Us Weyer fe oe 40.6 
October ah IR EY GOO) reds RR ee 40.7 











Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 





Average Average 

Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 

Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 

cts. $ 
98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
116.8 48.82 Li eO 113.7 102.9 
129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
135.8 56.09 134.5 11585 116.5 
140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
153.3 63.62 152.5 119.8 127.3 
154.7 64.36 154.3 120.3 128.3 
15525 64.53 154.7 120.4 128.5 
158.0 65.10* 156.1 120.3 129.8 
157.5 64.42 154.4 120.5 128.1 
157.6 64.46 154.5 120.5 128.2 
158.7 65.23 156.4 120.9 129.4 
160.0 64.96 155.7 121.1 128.6 
160.7 65.08 156.0 121.6 128.3 
161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 
160.4 64.96 155e0 122.6 127.0 
159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 
160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1957 are 37.9 and $59.88. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 






























































Average Hours RvEraES Hourly Average Weekly 
Industry paraeste Wages 
Oct. 1]Sept.1/Oct. 1/Oct. 1|Sept.1)Oct. 1/Oct. 1)Sept.1|Oct. 1 
1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 
no no. | no. | cts cts. | cts $ $ $ 
i Liitint ad | wee OE ena ee OCR ee 43.0] 42.4] 43.6] 189.2] 188.0] 176.2] 81 

Mose lriintcdeteal MMR rele. Josie sods dees 43.31 42.9] 43.7| 197.0] 196.2] 183.5 85.30 17 3019 
CAENS O8e ee iene eee ere 42.6] 41.9] 42.8] 157.9| 157.5] 156.2] 67.27| 65.99] 66.85 
Wier mst h NN Bcc oI ocho es che vee ee nk nn oon 43.5] 43.3] 44.1] 212.3] 211.0] 194.1] 92.35] 91.36] 85.60 
cela, ee eens oh ens ch ven ves. 41.6] 40.9] 43.1] 180.5] 179.5] 168.6] 75.09] 73.42] 72.67 
COs) Ae. en er aaa 40.5} 39.6] 41.8] 164.8] 163.8] 149.4] 66.74] 64.86] 62.45 
Onitoncdenay dre leo sierra ett ety noel ane chen 43.5| 42.9] 45.6] 206.4] 204.2] 202.11 89.78] 87.60] 92.16 
Lor eC AG a 44.0} 43.0] 43.8] 169.2] 165.6] 159.6] 74.45] 71.21] 69.90 
Mat eine kl, Melodie ck once seanls. 40.7| 40.6] 41.5] 160.5] 159.5] 153.3] 65.32] 64.76| 63.62 
OO CsA GED CVOLALeStae vata tane «te. ste ites. oak dee 41.0} 41.0) 40.9] 133.6] 133.8) 126.5] 54.78) 54.86) 51.74 
Ube ee SEA re SL ae Cr ee 41.0| 40.6] 39.6] 168.4] 167.5] 156.2] 67.53] 68.01] 61.86 

Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..........| 42.5} 40.4] 41.2] 103.7| 102.7] 99.3] 44.07] 41.49] 40. 
Cres till peOdgeteS Beefs cca-c cl aveee sacs +t thence. 42.5} 41.9} 43.8] 152.8] 150.9] 143.4] 64.94] 63.23] 62.81 
Bread and other bakery products....................| 42.7] 43.8] 43.0] 128.9] 129.9| 121.0] 55.04] 56.90] 52.03 
Distilled mancemalgwvouorse. eeicice eee. s sch oes 40.2} 40.0] 40.6] 183.1] 183.1] 168.4] 73.61] 73.24] 68.37 
Mobaccomndstobacco productsres. 0-062 e+-.-eeece- | 69.2] 39.8) 40.3) 155.3) 156.0) 147-8] 60.88 62.09] 59.56 
JUIN ON SreTey OIREXEMIKDUISIOS, & Gatos Geis a evo etn Ole ee aro canter nee aera 40.7; 39.0} 41.6) 166.8] 164.5) 159.1! 67.89} 64.16) 66.19 
JE ER EEVETTSTOYONTOUS. | racko ctor eo O10 CRs ORCI RRR IE IBS 39.6} 40.5) 40.6) 111.9} 110.6) 105.7) 44.31] 44.79] 42.91 
Boots and shoes (except SU ee ee 39.0} 40.2} 40.1) 107.6) 107.2) 102.0] 41.96] 43.09) 40.90 
ihextile: products) (except clothme)\...7..2..5.......... 41.9} 42.0] 42.5] 122.3] 121.6] 116.9] 51.24] 51.07] 49.68 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.................| 389.7] 39.6} 40.3} 122.0} 121.8) 118.9] 48.43] 48.23] 47.92 
Wioollenvte ood Saaenase te cart aso sca 2 Scheer ehe 42.1) 43.1) 43.9) 114.9] 114.2] 108.6] 48.37) 49.22] 47.68 
Syionenme textiles and silkenewa.s. a. ieeeesassce oe ee 44.7) 44.6} 44.4) 128.6) 129.2] 125.3] 57.48) 57.62] 55.63 
Clothing (textile AT) CLM UUTs) SR MA ah cise sete code bls ave roe 36.8) 38.7} 39.9] 105.1) 105.5] 103.4] 38.68] 40.83) 41.26 
ae ClOV RINE Meena. rele ane sure oe vse ate 35.7| 387.9] 39.6) 105.9} 106.3) 103.1} 37.81) 40.29} 40.83 
GE. MSO CIN SE, eo clon ae ee 33.6] 37.7) 88.5) 111.5) 114.0) 110.9] 37.46} 42.98) 42.70 
KM COO US ire tate Achat eR ae cs oo ey sles ewe el ciete a 40.4| 40.7} 41.3) 101.4] 100.0) 99.1) 40.97) 40.70} 40.93 
BVO CEERI) CL USC UG tacit eas eeneieacce ce melee hon icusas ase: ca ayiodn evens. vez 41.7) 41.5) 42.5) 143.2) 141.8] 136.4) 59.71) 58.85] 57.97 
Saw and polksnaiieeauee eee Ae a ee ne 40.7} 40.5) 41.4) 152.8] 150.8) 144.9] 62.19) 61.07) 59.99 
TENVA@ OI DERE NS om orcs o fre 5 Sidi CG EE een Re een aCe aca 43.9| 43.6} 44.8] 130.4] 130.1) 125.2) 57.25) 56.72) 56.09 
OimernyOocsnroduetsueser meer cc. ares cr cence 42.2) 42.2) 43.1) 123.7) 123.1) 117.8) 52.20) 51.95) 50.77 
IPA DCTADLO CU Cha ae enenene Cet N ein Nites SiC cian G oes Gis seins 41.6] 41.4) 42.6) 189.2) 188.3) 181.2] 78.71) 77.96] 77.19 
aloranclapapersiitll Steins weet Ne cas s,s false eanie ca @ 41.6) 41.3} 42.6) 204.1) 202.5] 194.4) 84.91] 83.63) 82.81 
@Mumenmanernne dUCcsme eames «oo okies ect in. sere: 41.8} 41.8) 42.6) 146.6} 146.8) 140.6) 61.28) 61.36} 59.90 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...............| 40.2} 40.2} 40.7) 190.0) 187.7] 181.7) 76.38) 75.46) 73.95 
Slransal ves vec pEOcleus emma ac aca taae ee se tas on 41.1) 40.9) 42.5) 185.7) 185.5!) 176.8} 76.32] 75.87) 75.14 
IN orienlturea FEO DleMOMtSananee te ossleseluieseeics oc 39.5) 37.2) 39.5) 177.2) 171.5) 162.5] 69.99} 63.80] 64.19 
PA DuicHheCeaAmascGuCuUnal SLCC! i cece ae eae acie- 41.8] 41.2] 43.1) 184.5} 182.2) 175.8) 77.12] 75.07| 75.77 
lSlemnchyens cine wo los... ocd on gaeeonaumane > aba e Gonads 41.1} 41.0} 42.2] 165.7) 164.5) 159.3] 68.10] 67.45] 67.22 
eatin andicooking appliances:..-.--...seeee eee. ee 42.2) 41.5) 43.8] 159.3) 157.8] 150.2] 67.22) 65.28] 65.79 
I ONNCAS HINO Sae me tie Mie nt tierec wi ciael simone r neve ous eie Giasic 41.0} 41.0) 42.9] 179.1] 177.5!) 170.9] 73.43) 72.78] 73.32 
Machineryameanuacuunin tases... cs ek elec eise cies eee nee 41.8} 41.5] 44.1] 173.3) 172.3] 166.5) 72.44) 71.50] 73.48 
Erin arya Tonka Ges theel ere vens ese le scares eels oes 40.4] 40.6] 41.3] 218.9] 219.5) 206.1) 88.44] 89.12] 85.12 
Sheet metal products,......«.......-+..+--+--+...--.| 40.9] 41.3] 42.2) 178.1) 180.7) 169.0 72.84] 74.63) 71.32 
MiransportavlomiecUMpmMeMbase wc: ee esse =i- sec aes ae 40.0] 38.6] 40.2] 183.1} 182.1) 176.8) 73.24) 70.29) 71.07 
ANCE AED ANG DAT USM aterm eam m crocs OG wos elaraiSierara Beet a 41.0} 40.8) 42.1] 183.7] 182.2) 181.3] 75.32) 74.34) 76.33 
INTO LOTR 10 CLES MMA NER ray falass Crelc Gainer oa woos meveuiee:s 35.5} 34.2) 37.8) 201.6} 197.1) 192.7] 71.57) 67.41) 72.84 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 39.1] 36.1] 38.8] 183.9] 182.4) 177.5} 71.90) 65.85) 68.87 
Railroad and rolling stock ee Ee Ue ae Be 40.1} 38.3] 40.0] 178.5] 178.7) 172.0) 71.58] 68.44] 68.80 
Shipbuilding and repairing. . eee 42.4| 42.3] 42.0] 178.8] 176.9] 167.1) 75.81) 74.83) 70.18 
*Non-ferrous metal products. . ce cecevsseess....| 40.7] 40.6] 41.3} 185.9] 184.8] 176.0) 75.66) 75.03) 72.69 
PAT IVITTNUTMIM OO CLIC USEIE Ecrevcie jee stare nase ek ote cuss eueie ors 4 ewe 42.4| 41.2) 41.1) 158.9} 157.5) 148.9] 67.37] 64.89} 61.20 
IBTASs AN GNCOPHer PrOdUGtSans. ccs s- eee 2s 4! ee ese: 41.6] 41.5) 42.5) 173.1] 171.6) 163.5) 72.01) 71.21) 69.49 
Sanh one, Belisle: 4 ooccnnHacccunacseanne Aes Sa 40.1] 40.3] 40.9) 204.0] 205.4) 192.6] 81.80) 82.78] 78.77 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies... : _.......| 40.8} 40.5} 41.4] 166.8} 165.6) 160.6) 68.05] 67.07) 66.49 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. Eee 40.7| 40.2) 41.6) 187.1) 185.5) 177.9) 76.15] 74.57) 74.01 
Raciostancerackio partseeemeemee stiiees fase cee. 4 cine 40.5| 40.7) 40.7] 145.7} 145.2) 136.8] 59.01] 59.10) 55.68 
IBYRAMGIA (OSs G06 ces cho Bat 6 AS ee RCI RR Renae area 42.2} 41.8] 42.2) 162.8] 163.0] 157.8! 68.70] 68.13} 66.59 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances....... 40.4; 39.3] 39.3] 172.1] 169.2] 169.9} 69.53] 66.50) 66.77 
Miscellaneous electrical products....................- 40.5| 40.7| 42.3] 154.6] 154.8] 151.8) 62.61) 63.00) 64.21 
Wireramclacalol Creamer min tevraps. 1g sie eersscrersisneise Aa: 42.9] 41.7] 42.7) 185.1) 183.4] 177.6] 79.41] 76.48) 75.84 
ZNonemecallichmineralenroguctss, sysnee es aiecl i 43.6) 43.5] 44.1) 161.8] 161.0) 154.1] 70.54) 70.04) 67.96 
Clay AOEO LUCTUS MME ey tint Nat cc cotter teinenac diate sisieie rer ctnti as 42.8| 43.0] 43.5} 151.7] 150.0] 143.8] 64.93) 64.50) 62.55 
Glassrencrelassiproudueisnmpmark ces ces sect e al srel 41.9) 41.7| 41.8] 157.2) 155.9] 152.4] 65.87| 65.01} 63.70 
IRroducisroL petroleum and COdle mn, yemsesiee elses + ae 41.5} 42.1] 40.4] 225.1) 224.9] 209.4) 93.42] 94.68] 84.60 
@hemicalsprocuctseee tec eeen cca caecece aaa a 40.9| 40.5] 41.3] 175.8] 173.5) 161.7] 71.90] 70.27) 66.78 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40.9} 40.6] 41.9) 135.9] 134.5] 130.0] 55.58) 54.61) 54.47 
NGOS mallcalas patch GALLS elon e tee ee yee eles =e eaters 41.4| 40.0] 41.3] 204.6] 200.6] 187.2] 84.70} 80.24) 77.31 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................| 41.3} 41.2} 42.2} 131.1) 131.0) 123.2 54.14] 53.97] 51.99 
AB ora aE (QOPYE EI. a o.co. dromtndorsd 6 BBD OSA aOU UE POO Urea aie 41.0| 40.5] 41.8] 174.1] 173.1] 166.2] 71.38) 70.11) 69.47 
INOn-GULa OL CIZOOU Sana eae eerie a5 sie ocrests sr awe 40.4| 40.6] 41.3] 146.8] 145.9} 139.6] 59.31] 59.24) 57.65 
(CLA GH: coco anddhenmo nee abate COCO COORDS adic an tea oae 43.5| 43.2] 44.1] 176.5) 174.5) 166.4] 76.78] 75.38) 73.38 
Building and general engineering.............-.-.++++-- 43.3] 43.1] 44.1] 191.8] 189.9] 179.9] 83.05} 81.85} 79.34 
ich wayss Drid Ses AN GsStReCtS ace geccs scons snes cee 43.7| 43.2] 44.2) 144.1] 142.6] 135.8) 62.97] 61.60) 60.02 
Hlectric apd motor transporbation.........-..--------+- 44.5| 45.0| 44.5) 159.5} 160.0} 153.6] 70.98] 72.00} 68.35 
SOTAIRES bod Galati o eles cingin 6 ONG CORREO Een EEE ae cee ee oe 39.7| 40.1| 40.3} 94.5] 91.7) 89.7] 37.52] 36.77) 36.15 
RIG WENS Auivel 1RES AHN RNAS, Chonan doodars so 098 eopeu OC suOnOS 39.8) 40.6) 40.4] 93.5] 89.7] 89.8] 37.21] 36.42) 36.08 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................++-- 40.0} 39.6] 40.9} 91.4] 90.8] 85.8) 36.56] 35.96) 35.09 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 





D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
The data on applicants and 


inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
Decermbenmleu O5lmeaeeemnny eee 29,933 9,094 39,027 138.946 69,071 208,017 
HDecembperaelss 002s sea meee a ereies 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
Decemibe rales oo meae ene eae 15, 446 11,868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
Decemibermlea! (Osama eee eee 16, 104 10, 504 26,608 255, 811 85, 229 341,040 
Decembermely 9550-7 een eee 26,895 14,969 41, 864 194,478 73, 8D2 268,330 
a 
Wecem bere 6.0) Ges eeeee area 27,634 16, 442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 
January 1a Fy fees Pe Pets PCS aR se 19,784 13, 440 33,224 343, 956 92,207 436, 163 
isionnmay 1h, WO. non oadas0o0cos0% 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
March Te OST ae Te Ree ee ae 14,218 12,694 26,912 474, 661 113, 489 588, 150 
April Lee OD (Ae dite ee ee 19,523 14,760 34,283 479,539 111,129 590, 668 
May 1s 95 7eeat cies eet ee teri: 28,999 18, 200 47,199 378,062 96, 250 474,312 
June ile NICHE a ety ee Ree eA 28,041 19,163 47, 204 226,022 80,973 306, 995 
July i 195 (petetes tetra tees eerste ss 21, 848 17,643 39,486 180,521 85,981 266,502 
August T1957 aah aac eeicn. atka 20, 837 14,060 34, 897 171.765 84,581 256, 346 
Septem berel+119) sae eeemr ete 14,379 16,047 30,426 171,981 76,446 248, 427 
October 1 O57 SAR epan ce ee 12,792 13,660 26, 452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
INOvermberelan1 901) seeeierenaierte 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305,030 
December ge 957@) Se eee eee IB avai 11,209 24,536 320,000 107,201 434,536 


* Current vacancies only. 














(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Deferred vacancies are excluded. 

















TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX 
AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1957 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 




















Change from 






































Industry Male Female £ ha 

oe Sept. 30 OGtinat 

1957 1956 
Agricuiture, Fishing, Trapping... ................. 365 92 457 j— 1,406 |— 622 
HOLES UP Vig eee ee ele es cis. ads cone Sa 568 16 584 |— 221 10,508 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Welis.................. 629 35 664 (+ 49 |— 644 
Metaliviininrt era cae cote ote. on kek tLe cmaek « 234 13 247 |+ 45 |— 477 
Fuels...0..2.. Wk, Ge CANS, RAN OER eRe Mae, 33 14 cea i i 126 
INGneM eta lm@Minin 2 ier «eet t rs yale code sare, scclarabens 32 1 33 J+ 15 |— 18 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 5 2 7 |+ 3 |- 12 
IPCOSDECUIN Ope eee sees. aie ot atte, cues leh. « 28 5 a5 ON 11 
ManUtaccuringee Oe ccc tee. oat Ae ode 2,307 1,661 3,968 |— 1,781 |— 4,922 
Hoodstand Severagesena sees os a cri ascne ete 149 145 294 |— 724 |— 516 
Mobaccoraudelobaccoreroducts,.sasemas+ +e 15 20 aH) Nae OM cia 9 
RO DerserOGuGUs ey. aa erica or san eee sie hs 7 11 18 |— 8 |— 47 
MeathertProducts.. ya eer oo. cee eke can.- 37 78 115 |-— 102 |— 182 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 94 91 185 |— 84 |— 369 
CGlothinga(textietanGdstur)eeee seeders nae ss ete 83 770 853 | — 284 |— 841 
VV OOCMIROGUGUSMebe tnt Meitre.s are ete) tei «et ca: avchehatt on: 191 43 234 |— 99 |— 426 
ADEE ETO MUCES ee nett Mei ers cael tah otitis co ous es eves 80 44 124 |— 40 |- 152 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 118 87 205 |— 30 |— 93 
kronyandpoceel Broductemeiane heatnade cca + «cielo 460 63 §23. |— 33. | — 740 
Transportation Equipment....................-.-- 529 51 580 |— 73° |-— 688 
INon-Herrous Metal Products).........9.........- 97 47 144 |— 39 |— 126 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 238 89 327 |— 33° «| — 235 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 43 a) 66 |— 12 |— 106 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..5..../.........- 18 6 24 |— g9 |— 33 
@hemicalp rod ucts aesuohy ee ose «sede fave cues itil 42 153. |— 123 |- 162 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 3 51 88 |— 104. |— 215 
COnSELUC LION ee eee eee as, ans ones 1,597 78 1,675 |— 1,112 |— 2,856 
GeneralaGomtracions eee etn sane ook ee ae 1,097 35 1,13 _ 817 |— 2,128 
SpecialelradeGontraccorse wu e+ ses. seek a= eee - 500 43 543 295 728 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 334 180 514. | — 365 |— 1,779 
TRE AS OOTR BRIO npitid haa cic ois © oe ache le, GRE 245 79 324 |— 287 |— 1,371 
SCOLALC eee ree Rare croc. siMe tte also! ee atetens 32 14 46 |— 23 |— 37 
(Com MUNICa TON ect aero ts os eS SS IeTs 5a 87 144 |— 55 |— 371 
Public Utility Operation........................... 112 30 142 |— 59 |-— 137 
4 EY Sc oe EGS Sato MOE oe Sete ee AIA ie err eae 1,519 1,763 3,282 |— 1,380 |— 3,001 
Wile Leceyl  aeeperttp INP ee Be hohe ok cn cia stevepetonmrels 461 246 707 |— 257 |— 1,007 
EVE CALIBER CTR etter nC Sree cid cesass sisisisanitls. ase age a 1,058 i easily 2,575 |— 1,123 |— 1,994 
Finance, {Insurance and Real Estate............... 533 311 844 |— 149 |-— 612 
Servicer err ee ea eins okie comes ohne een 1,683 6,717 8,400 |— 1,419 |— 4,401 
CGommunityeorn bubliciservices..-.s-naes caer a: 358 1,249 1,607 |— 414 |— 426 
(Governimentioclhvi Cem tment Ac st oat els 4-14 sore 724 324 1,048 |+ 4, |— 650 
IRECreaUIONE Se lvl COMME pe traerh. ocr rerersiae cereals 49 79 128 |— 34 J-— Die, 
Btisiness SCRVACC tm ere ieitacieee «saves. citer ccaisisieatlly 252 240 492 |— 105 |— 405 
IRerson ale semi COM metry cic als) cist ele clernie Chere ein 300 4,825 5,125 |— 1,280 |— 2,558 
Grand wh otalye ern. ohsts co aetows 9,647 10,883 20,530 |— 7,843 |— 29,482 








(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1957 (3) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Grou | Le 
: i Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial workers..... 1,353 859 2,212 5,515 1,404 6,919 
Clerical workersseesecoe.ce ees eee 984 1,993 2,977 10, 866 28,082 38, 948 
Salesyworkersaaeuess eae we ccieec ene 845 987 1, 832 4,505 9,807 14,312 
Personal and domestic service workers... 637 5,520 6,157 23,701 15,096 38, 797 
MCATTION cows ce oe wees settee coe ee 1 lh es Aree pete he 1 a ee 3 1,175 
A criculturevand fishing... sesso dese aces 351 8 359 1,894 228 2.122 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 4,038 1,244 5, 282 98,571 16,235 114, 806 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
tODACCO)E ciate Eee ee eon 35 15 50 954 465 1,419 
Maxtiles! clothing ete: sn. cae see 75 938 1,013 3,228 9,882 13,110 
Lumber and lumber products........ 583 4 587 11,689 173 11, 862 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)........... 58 8 66 836 422 1,258 
Leather and leather products........ 19 48 67 » 991 1,065 2,056 
Stone, clay and glass products........ TORR eo cais eats hie 12 271 48 319 
Metal workinguan sts closer cee eee 514 19 533 13,464 898 14,362 
iectricnl 8 Ayaeees: 5 eee ene 113 14 127 1,910 1,025 2,935 
Kransportatonequipm cites lite see eee ett cee eclloceetcen 1,022 35 O57 
INCI a-3 AON Se Woe eee eee ee OS ae atts ce eens 98 1; LOG) kes See 1,196 
@onstruction® a9). cen eae SOLS ear eee 891 22,495 3 22,498 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 550 13 563 16, 702 . 96 16,798 
Communications and public utility... ASS Re occ Otectnt sic 43 433 3 436 
rade ancdservice, oot unke eee ce cee 127 146 273 2,906 1,193 4,099 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 801 34 835 15,414 687 16,101 
ROremien he Rae aoe Sere ate cree ie sae 39 5 44 2,083 233 2,316 
PAD PrONbICES oer war cee ere ee SOLS coerce ots 80 2,977 Uf 2,984 
Winskalled workerssaso eee ee 1,542 435 1,977 72,225 15,726 87,951 
ood and! tobaccos nt eeeee eee nee 36 94 130 2,397 3,085 5, 482 
Lumber and lumber products........ 56 1 57 9, 827 576 10,403 
Metalworking nn. shaccteine sn ce ee ff 7 85 5,621 468 6,089 
Construction... cn. ee ne ELUTSN | 5248 ee oe 505 31,052 1 31,053 
Other unskilled workers......,...... 867 333 1,200 23,328 11,596 34,924 
Grand Total. c2..0css een eee 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305,030 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 31, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


SSS SS en es 
Ce a eee eesti eieaateanesat naehdNEuAsienEETEassaassemaoanassisananennenEaEmasemessEme eee tome eee 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
fi (1) Previous Previous () Previous | Previous 
Office Month Year Month Year 
Oct. 31, Oct. 3, Nov. 1, Oct. 31, Oct. 3, Nov. 1, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Newfoundland... 25.20 jones cn anon 214 149 626 7,253 5,333 4,050 
WOIMETEB TOO eee ioare sehetartrs tre Mate eseres oraitttorss cece + 32 11 1,457 1,017 990 
Grand Falls SGSGHREDA Stic kc Sone one 3 78 1,022 734 420 
PS bord OLIN S eeenietatcrs cerctermintelo th ecanieGere s 209 114 537 4,774 3,582 2,640 
Prince Edward Island................. 156 761 166 1,065 965 836 
Charlottetown. ...5...c...seesesees 95 134 | 112 660 630 594 
SMENTOOTSIGE Monti coins, n eb ate oe:0s5 ox 61 627 54 405 335 242 
NOVAS COU Antes ctr eee ca sckaiale 1,009 976 1,386 12,007 10, 636 8,022 
AT DEP Bia. ean aecclac ee scent. = Stcss5os 16 1 47 4 306 
FSTIAZAWALGEN. vinci ss Sette ine nee 5.5 12 14 31 561 504 285 
Falta xceecpweetce eisnlesaoeteciticcsecaa 502 554 767 3,427 3,146 2,543 
ED OTIS eet rare (eos a ees Fo Me cig. Wie beg ef to aie n'a vale a s [Os ¥e'e cine ob Ss 263 273 185 
entville ZOtO DEG COOOL S clan ne 51 87 184 862 723 483 
JETVETNOOLet mt eieite siden eits-eis 1a Savers 7 8 171 354 249 190 
New GUBSgOW 9 essa gies tetcnes eeisine ss 78 47 92 1,575 1,562 962 
orang hig] eee ies Cees occ fel aries one slimes sicescaas 9 5 47 192 
SVGNCY ce eieee Laie momen oles 230 171 34 2,026 1,887 1,787 
AB in G cn coins Oo tote COIS Gur re ce err 30 23 66 29 640 497 
BV earmout hee encase cs cetenee 82 56 13 1,058 751 592 
ING WE Brunswick... 0. ..0s.acc tease scent. 765 752 1,689 13,454 10,396 7,494 
Bathurst eevee eicne mane eer. a 5 7 16 959 711 477 
@ampbelltons meacsweee we cckta 24 35 93 910 682 345 
Edmundston A HOR ne Ob cE ere 22 9 40 753 429 328 
Fredericton abe dtoca o Rey cree Ieee ees 127 157 380 963 804 500 
ANGOPE: ceaek hes «eo oes Aaa ees 27 14 243 435 400 232 
IMGnGtOnt tis > oh coclat eo tictaisreloavetiene 399 288 598 3,165 2,254 1,948 
Newcastle sch ep EN ERIN Pac tee Se 18 PEEL 928 618 
SSETAIM A Ao) aha: hein Anes Oe 42h oer uae ee 119 200 185 2,726 2,578 2,144 
Staotephentrecccumiaecer tte. cisercierss «0 if, 6 17 1,496 989 502 
ISUSSOXAa rmeet ech co sitters: cusses rare. if 8 36 317 292 205 
NWiOOdStOCINE meine nc sitisait.acistisis 12 21 63 553 329 195 
CUTIE COR erst eas cee oi ee oe cncds wba 5,233 7,055 17, 758 83,705 70, 612 49,364 
INA YS NAOteicvy Sci CGO ORO COCR a 65 30 456 359 304 
jBYANTMONHELS CL, adisnon Su Gans CoOnen Ea OnE 28 41 41 488 404 261 
Buckan elie yee tetas ccs eset 9 15 26 450 457 427 
Gausansca lige eat csc ome ie eae sseree 244 105 436 907 655 445 
Chandlerserer cease Means cores 3 4 19 358 185 149 
Chicoutimi | ls eoeasisieis os 96 71 669 1,113 1,155 560 
TD eer Cyd sald ok Saco ao DOSER tee 15 6 330 734 715 187 
IDyevaamheorvehrol ln Sadckso soln Ano 54 70 45 1,365 1,160 906 
HATTA Tiwana enc de ise ci 14 348 92 581 447 366 
QVESU VIS Meee gee esas cteiee.0.8 23 69 1,490 298 225 198 
ABO sav citeteel kore’: euclaheisjeeerata eh ccsisiaiene 2 1 25 289 122 1h? 
(Gigilonys-n urea sod eo Reo COC Erne 28 39 55 1,403 779 729 
Ei Lr ews Se rt ROE eo ons eds 44 45 69 1,720 1,548 1,120 
VOWStLGH eee ene es Bsa Shas 75 71 195 1,738 1,421 1,096 
VONGUICLE aon. oc eae ser oe 70 51 215 1,299 1,561 640 
A CUUCO TOR es cree tate Meee esa orc St bies 16 15 56 400 342 309 
at Mal paiemenesats cette secs 17 QOn Nee < esti tees. 460 329 DyM | 
lad Bia lita Spee onicineen ati Ob iO eee ee 113 112 1, 826 570 332 307 
(ENG cscs RG 0.0 GORSEIG Gipcs O C eter 102 146 132 1,484 1,323 915 
NEOUISe Va LLCO seers aera ee ona 27 23 125 608 497 278 
IVE no Og wees eee tri sae pent eee 3 1 16 536 490 ool 
WY Enid eH ete Ocean Hao Hero aU One 3 9 10 401 251 107 
IME WR hte Sin oo Gabon ao edn RO e ene 4 3 483 608 394 155 
WKAR AIG Tess, ace Stree Debt A Obl BBR Beta et eee 23 23 551 482 251 
Wilsines bEiibetl sancaqgondenos Un peeonGe i 13 17 330 296 234 
IMiontimacnivee ince onc mei teins cae e.: 8 18 27 845 658 385 
IM ontrealeatekd: « cceels ciere sos cebies 2,416 Srp 6,211 29,540 25,618 17,331 
INewaltichmaond seers jest cote 19 7 16 427 359 163 
Bort pAllire denen teens citrus cs 22 46 38 316 348 271 
NTE DC Ca Se ise oe es I ivicccie Oh os 440 506 917 | 7,246 6, 260 5, 488 
BEC TINO USO al teva tetsin S PARAL clejnis ciesael 2 61 59 301 1,392 972 565 
PivioreidmlMUpw. is ga tieol. ce an ve. 14 43 72 1,248 712 647 
oben alec cena eee. cease 11 51 131 690 535 184 
OUV TERE. Teer Re ce mace ats 82 91 395 2,208 1,824 794 
Sie, A cathe, oF 6c 2.0 Sith. aacwse ss 20 19 11 363 219 230 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 77 68 128 416 280 256 
Stasel heresce eee er ates ee oe wis 36 42 116 810 654 509 
Sb GeOreesmust e.ciaes Stee cerccenace 80 139 434 1,147 875 779 
Btallyacinthes we ouwnaote csc eee 24 88 46 932 921 925 
Biel oan cited etd dso esk o: 54 83 93 997 825 734 
Shite I CLOIMOR He Afeissii retin othe oace sisters 20 36 58 745 He Fr 
SU ee, eee 142 160 423 389 
Be ciniean Ha lg eet petite cae a oo 42 160 2,235 1,953 il. 357 
Dherbrookewenese nei ratios cc rests 108 144 144 3,080 2,804 1,763 
Bre ay rr et ars. be ke 191 157 108 944 926 776 




















TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 31, 1957 













































































(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Off (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
ke Month Year Month Year 
Oct. 31, Oct. 3 Nov. 1, Oct. 31, Oct. 3, Nov. 1, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Quebec—Con. 
Wiavennwovee! Wives cccaonacnuctwoncanoc 69 45 66 802 778 559 
eLTOIs= ilvaenesee mieten are tere 164 157 455 2,519 1, 889 iL faye 
Vial Ore aR Few sector eeetetaclonacers aest 8 a 597 1,870 1,625 650 
Walle-vy.tiel dite: Ses ccitre arte tere ete 26 43 118 1,059 880 629 
Warotoaenallt® guneascddoerboueddeat 32 36 40 1,348 986 834 
iVallexd Al mae .c oh meioe meee 84 93 228 995 829 534 
Ontario Jo Pee irc ce ee eo ceacaiene 7,514 8,574 16,121 111, 968 112,347 62,322 
PATOL IOI a mete thee there aemteceicis iat 29 32 69 252 162 96 
IBarrie... Meath «50 bn ceeds caer 20 42 60 685 724 469 
Belleville. Mee so; scl sorte eee 13 15 20 948 820 498 
Bracebridge enone sete cairn rte 45 100 84 563 389 286 
Brampton tster.s tote eee seitete ile 27 ‘0 537 522 241 
Brantfordthetter. 5G eee eae 61 80 93 2,496 2,643 2,015 
Brockville seeeuce. ace hoe 15 25 41 249 205 137 
Garletonelaceeeee tee ee een 15 18 7 161 113 81 
Chatham eeer. | cnt oe ore ase 117 93 119 1,782 1,676 1,085 
(Grol oon Ae ys Aen CREED Mok ot co Gm eae ie 2 Di 8 596 608 506 
Collins wooden: aa ae ae 11 20 14 410 319 303 
Cornwall Be cos aoe Ree cae 180 191 174 1,906 1,376 1,126 
Ort Lric. tees sn tee Ae ee San 6 12 12 380 22) 252 
HRortibrancesuune erie eee ee 19 24 55 285 147 89 
ort Walliaiieetn. vee aon Mettaete ser 103 191 700 1,065 * 827 589 
(OT Rees AUR See mB) DOR eee a 50 160 wild yal 1,449 435 
Ganano Queers. caste eee soe 1. Ane 3 7 5 LIVE 178 140 
Godericho wet. ....n ce ee ee aeeee 22 26 36 295 256 217 
Guelphei teen. oscneee eee eee ten 91 88 122 1,141 1,164 632 
Ela xail ton ees Seen eee mace ee 448 552 1,102 8,712 9,097 5,159 
Haw kesbunyacdencs ose temo Greater 8 14 24 417 324 261 
Ingersoll: Wee eens tee 38 43 40 455 490 297 
IKapuskasineiee cece mere ree te aoe 19 34 306 815 505 147 
Kenora. een. <a eae oe tree 23 72 136 291 188 159 
Kainaston eee. cote coe eens ne 136 158 110 1,091 1,068 625 
Kirkland Wakes eee nie 51 59 244 674 428 319 
Karbehen erase cerns fect ee eee 67 91 150 1,645 1,685 562 
Jeanin SCOT eee: a ibe een eee kere foe 29 40 19 875 759 615 
AN GSaVE....eeehaiesc sa oe Ee eee ae 20 18 37 409 557 233 
Tbistowele. 2 ii ide ae eee eae 23 29 47 203 152 76 
LON CLONER RNAi ce css heer me? 456 480 770 3,441 3,005 2,316 
Wong Branch. c.ceee de eee areen: 106 93 235 2,468 2,369 eye! 
Midtlan dig... cca ten torte eee 14 14 20 441 415 232 
INS pPaANnees wae... sie oa.s. teem e ee ore. 6 3 12 302 264 158 
ING WIMBTICGURR «costes cto ete a oe eae 31 36 124 581 inks} 303 
Nidgarabtall sary... eee eee 72 125 119 1,298 827 617 
INorth Bay peeees.< ccc. doe ties aes 11 13 13 TOR 925 358 
Oak villGa sae «s.25 ta Mie en sone 108 120 339 lifes 1,032 215 
Oral lias 62 ean 324. ee se eae 13 16 23 588 533 290 
Oshawa = (Seraee.. beeen nae 260 41 348 MOD 9,175 2,062 
Ottawa. see... den Mee oe a eee 790 960 1,248 Seti 2,873 2,106 
© wen Sounder -i Meee eee 12 22 62 1,033 795 584 
(Parry: SOUN CA ties. ton. Neen circ nie 2 See, aor cee 155 128 58 
iIRPembroke sean meek. tee eee ee 121 116 245 1,079 807 581 
Perthicch: Metecde SER pate cas vores 23 Pa 27 357 296 119 
Reterboroughie- assent ae eee ee 54 68 lye Bo ilil 2,123 1,154 
IPiCtOn.. Raeetick ot ce hres ee 15 13 11 233 137 205 
Port-Arthurte. co.cc) oe. sae 102 127 777 2,442 iL rel TAL 
Ports Colbormesce eee eee 17 14 19 481 419 240 
PPESCOUtEE: metic cass to eae 19 47 18 376 366 154 
VGNITG Wen, Heinesen 4) cE ee oor 16 10 21 339 i 179 
St. Catharines:.n2 0s. eee ee 124 191 134 Pap Thay 2, 842 1,352 
Ri PROMSS: aie cig8 ash oo Perna aoe 56 76 137 608 573 356 
SATA, oes Mee co etn ee 69 102 117 159 1,291 889 
Baile Ste, Maries. cast teas. ter 204 228 520 1,229 1,099 543 
DUM COC), Pal ete sn tah Rats eer ae 39 65 56 726 620 328 
SIOUX] LOO KOULU ARE ae ene 9 15 64 120 73 56 
Simiths alice. pee eee 8 14 5 246 199 142 
Stratlord. «ee ees kt ee ee 23 41 52 562 552 277 
Sturceonsitall spe ae eee eee 2 4 8 741 477 261 
PIU DUT py Meio. rs MAU tile isa 422 318 285 2,027 1,979 831 
ARuomachhity dn <5. eee Gee te ee 17 50 741 1, 430 1,073 576 
EL OLON COR Neegey oi h-aie: ch OME eilcccree ele NET 2,345 4,639 28,506 26, 842 13,392 
Prenton eee. enc h cone en |= 75 65 72 439 387 378 
Walkerton gues sepcke 0. eee wee 39 67 61 242 223 127 
Wallaceburtiae sess > eee ee 8 11 12 359 580 283 
Weller GS. tte icc ccc ta 5 RR ete ee, 34 49 107 1,456 1,342 461 
WesG00, Framer gh scab ait eee seca kt tee 166 170 173 1,599 1, 629 804 
WWinGSOrpeerers: cocks Stee ee 107 113 244 9,123 11,818 9,391 
NWVOOUStOCKARNs 3-24. Me one 10 14 26 702 739 303 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED 


Office 





1D Sup Lin eevee ee Ae cick. /s ein Soci 


hee Paste ae we Ped Te ee: 


TSE VALS PES ee eo ea Oaks g Sarwar 


ERGOT Gy Wee ees Neekin acre ee 


steerer ewww eee 


Wieyib Uri pyre tein es akc sets a5 ate 


SA OAT, Vee oN tete al cecttrey ol efayedshegstetere waxes 


He dsonyeege ce 8. Pee ek ae TEN 
A Eta ay oH AKG Pegs. SEES Py eee 


Medicine Hat 


Redi Deer Rees fnth Ad. taoc 288 fade. 


British Columbia 


Chilliwack see aes eis Sam. 
COULCCD AV eRe erie ieee Reale ol 
Cran bLroO Koper Nias sae Tels e ta tk 


DUM CAN See ee. eo keer ok oc 


Kelownate te orteroneeee os fi ak 
RG GEINIA bt Wee te aetna 


Mission City 


IN@naTINO Stes tse tev ce etd ctts oc 


Prince George 
Prince Rupert 


(EIMING HONG we Gan Ado oaeate AMO ee ee 
ABA ee nhc RS ald A Se eRe ie 





(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 31, 1957 












































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 

(2) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 

Month Year Month Year 
Oct. 31, Oct. 3, Nov. 1, Oct. 31, Oct. 3, Nov. 1, 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
1,696 24303 3,031 10,873 8,426 7,857 
192 SHl7/ 295 851 680 496 
18 35 25 379 225 189 
19 52 a 199 144 158 
18 33 37 418 293 271 
40 54 9 122 73 102 
1,409 1,862 2,588 8, 904 7,011 6, 641 
815 1,128 1,653 6,583 4,411 4,029 
40 71 105 195 102 111 
149 204 306 654 509 435 
51 54 102 495 310 220 
68 129 76 852 576 557 
208 277 369 1, 674 1,161 1,059 
161 215 267 1,508 1,065 1,037 
27 45 145 307 167 172 
50 43 118 152 79 74 
61 90 165 746 449 364 
2,021 2,689 3,960 14,134 9,955 6,814 
1 20 84 247 185 98 
606 931 976 4,764 3,455 2,651 
24 47 50 183 141 104 
901 1,150 1,559 6,444 4,687 2,655 
14 29 737 325 191 155 
201 235 292 925 519 468 
179 184 137 650 435 385 
84 93 125 596 342 298 
4,374 2,015 2,761 43,888 33,785 224932 
27 56 64 1,087 722 747 
13 30 21 746 775 305 
30 35 6 448 332 150 
22 46 66 513 200 88 
37 59 43 493 629 375 
30 48 63 772 493 276 
16 13 13 376 213 289 
42 81 99 474 235 164 
5 13 11 769 504 477 
21 32 68 1,071 1,030 501 
22 32 34 509 274 236 
147 148 236 5,941 4,237 3,180 
6 18 17 489 342 244 
91 34 38 i ehiley 674 403 
53 105 177 1,597 iL ileal 764 
33 68 93 Zoi 834 596 
3 8 a 221 144 73 
14 20 6 439 346 243 
563 817 1,361 21,461 17, 623 11,235 
12 44 23 694 424 280 
164 279 282 2,907 2,430 2,186 
20 29 33 313 173 120 
20, 797 26, 452 49,151 305,030 266,866 173,720 
9,751 12,792 31,997 218, 449 186,599 108, 703 
11,046 13, 660 17,154 86,581 80, 267 65,017 














(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 






































1952—1957 

; Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
OG 2M oR ee eee RARINES arch 980, 507 677,777 302, 730 84, 640 251,744 320, 684 207, 569 115, 870 
1S ete enti OM ig Cin Rao 2, cee 993, 406 661, 167 332,239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 112, 271 
1 RT Forme Bicichc et o-cratte tho oto nae 861,588 545, 452 316, 136 67, 893 209, 394 277,417 175, 199 131, 685 
OS bipenetts bee en See 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343 , 456 178,015 142,116 
LOD ORME eee ee a. ee 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252, 783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 
1956;(10!Months)eereo masses 906, 619 653, 776 252, 843 59, 164 218, 842 327,010 181,278 119, 822 
LOS ACLOMMonthns) ener ee 763, 048 514,365 248, 683 51,061 186, 824 268, 260 162, 258 94, 645 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, OCTOBER 
1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











EE oat % Number 
verage ommencing 
: Se of Benefit on |Weeks Paidt (Disability OE 
Province Beneficiaries Initial and Days in Brackets) Paid 
Per Week* Renewal 
(in thousands) Claims 
$ 
INewioundland jade. ssc s de corte tenis 4.0 Dale 17,408 (251) 369, 227 
Prince Edward Island...................++.:- 0.6 263 2,462 (207) 44,090 
INOVar Scotia tet rinctcah ss dee eae eee 8.0 4,017 35, 281 (2,906) 673 , 972 
Ow Brunswick rissccsah soto saree 8.0 4,141 35,034 (2,097) 713,058 
Que bea sete soc cree cits ee aoe eee 48.9 28, 650 215, 143 (31,199) | 4,316,997 
Ontarios: oo. ae eee a AO 74.4 42,711 327,578 (29,828) | 7,067,623 
Manito bation ce ho theo none cE ee 5.5 2,695 24,098 (3,370) 466, 520 
Saskatchewan meet cocecccic tee cas eee ere Thal h 1,647 11,955 (1, 766) 237,077 
TN oye AA 2 SC Gen em Ae oe coe 5.9 3,917 26,004 (2,791) 551, 704 
British Columbiaecne sc cee weet eee 19.5 14, 655 85,998 (7,768) | 1,891,280 
Total, Canada, October 1957.............. 177.5 104,818 780,961 (82,183) |16,331,548 
Total, Canada, September 1957........... 166.0 88,721 663, 958 (69,441) |13,809, 589 
Total, Canada, October 1956.............. 95.5 50, 123 420, 207 (61,286) | 8,066, 104 





* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
t Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND 
SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, OCTOBER 31, 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 



































A ec Duration on the register (weeks) Parents nen 
rovince and Sex a , 
Total 2 or Over Total 
claimants | Less 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Postal claimants 
CANAD Aerie nace 268,005 |105,998 | 36,771 | 44,236 | 26,297 | 16,204 | 11,101 | 27,398 29.4 139,377 
IMUAT AAS eee tee 198,054 | 84,481 | 28,279 | 32,428 | 18,636 | 10,308 6, (OSmie lie ali, 31.0 88, 259 
ERMAT ES ounce cee. 69,951 | 21,517 8,492 | 11,808 7,661 5, 896 4,396 | 10,181 25.0 51,118 
Newfoundland............ 7,192 3,011 1,071 1,093 666 491 281 579 70.1 3,920 
IMiailo rs (ch Meee ee eke 6, 609 2, 868 1,007 1,013 599 403 249 470 TAL Th 3,495 
Hoemale: 2 fee acess. 583 143 64 80 67 88 32 109 2.3 425 
Prince Edward Island.... 871 307 120 147 66 ape 49 110 62.8 586 
Miles .3:t een. (72) 628 239 84 98 48 50 33 76 64.5 384 
Hemiale: ...¢strs oscale 243 68 36 49 18 22 16 34 58.4 202 
NOVAS COtiae ener ee eee 11,854 3,915 1,525 2,066 TAG 853 564 ib faye: 42.6 8,323 
Mal 6s )coiaeccree neat 9,780 Beard 1, 293 1,692 934 625 434 1,425 44.2 6, 605 
Hemale.)< See. Oe. sc: 2,074 538 232 374 242 228 130 330 34.8 1,718 
New Brunswick.......... 12,844 4,870 1, 653 2,080 1251 779 608 1,603 a4 A) 7,244 
MisiG: Ac Ree P05 Sate: 10,342 3,979 1,416 1,689 953 572 468 Ul At 54.8 5,194 
Kemaloonet oat: 2,502 891 237 391 298 207 140 338 47.9 2,050 
Quebetiwss.5 See 76,529 | 30,286 | 10,746 | 13,140 | 7,158 | 4,496 | 3,192} 7,511 S163 42,901 
MSG! pie 5 beta po 55,421 | 24,033 8,158 9,591 4,874 2,748 1,726 4,291 Sait: 25,468 
Hemaleteewers 2 ee. ZU LOSaGn208 102 OSS ale eo D4Onlmmene S4 1,748 1,466 | 3,220 24.7 17, 433 
Ontatiow cet eee er ee 95,444 | 34,328 | 12,079 | 16,198 | 11,150 6,456 4,387 | 10,846 PAINE 48,428 
Msle-tes. ee en 67,004 | 25,807 8,785 | 11,459 7,899 3,993 2,533 6,528 12, 30, 242 
Kemaley anes, mee 28,440 8,521 8, 294 4,739 3,201 2,463 1, 854 4,318 2L.5 18,186 
Mian COD cance aire ieee Sralmonies 1,097 | 1,349 682 523 384 1,018 Dong 5, 645 
Male. tena eine cance 5,805 2,781 741 831 elie 277 236 562 30.1 3,001 
Pema leaermeericns. 2,972 943 356 518 305 246 148 456 17.8 2,644 
Saskatchewan............ 5,188 2,580 730 641 345 240 174 478 46.6 2,330 
MGIC. a5 eet. re cee 3,740 23113 542 388 205 109 91 292 IL 8! 1, 238 
Hembletene..cccane: 1,448 467 188 253 140 131 83 186 34.4 1,092 
PAT DOr Ut stene Wisse occ oe 11,724 6,008 1,691 1,529 895 478 305 818 29.3 4,242 
Malorne wean coe 9,127 5,093 1,343 1,016 609 297 191 578 30.4 2,010 
HMemale 205.0 ask we 2,597 915 348 513 286 181 114 240 25.4 1,725 
British Columbia........ 87,582 | 16,969 6,059 5,993 2,908 1,816 La ly 2,680 24.2 ls, ates: 
Miailemreeee tterant 203 29,598 | 14,191 4,910 4,651 2,138 1, 234 744 ite aX) 23.6 10,115 
Pemvaleween see. see 7,984 2,778 1,149 1,342 770 582 413 950 26.6 5, 643 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVIN CE, 
OCTOBER 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


a 
aaNuenaeaeq2060oO0$=0—>—>0>—>$0—>$@$@00$S—O$0$N09DWWnaMmamamamaS eee 








Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 
Province ; t 
Total Entitled re 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled Pending 
oft Benefit to 
Benefit 
INewioundland! A.mes.decccsmianetne « 4,278 2,793 1,485 3, 828 2,522 1,306 1,361 
Prince Edward Island............. 454 301 153 414 309 105 104 
INO VaISCOtia.. eae no otla nee. 6,181 3,566 2,615 5, 835 4,426 1,409 1,639 
INGWADDUNS WiC Kale cera ceecies « 7,087 4,116 2,971 6, 281 4,868 1,413 1,912 
Quebec ssc Mri sec Re hewn 47,551 27,017 20, 534 41, 608 32,451 9, 157 14, 640 
ONtATIO Ne ee rts hoe ars 56,096 33,039 23, 057 56, 762 45,060 11,702 13, 203 
Mani CODA Rey PER: ccc eee as 5,672 8,518 2,154 4,971 3,679 1,292 1, 255 
Saskntchowanwer a ie 3, 628 2,367 1, 261 2,791 2,043 748 1,148 
PAID OrGae cis bate ea dee es 8, 803 5,094 3,709 6, 804 5,343 1,461 3,241 
BritishaColumbplans eee se: 27,613 15,438 12,175 22,979 17,551 5,428 8,527 





Total, Canada, October 1957... 167,363 97,249 70,114 152, 273 118, 252 34,021 47,030 
Total, Canada, September 1957 124, 949 71,959 52,990 122,026 98,092 23, 934 31,940 
Total, Canada, October 1956... 87,929 56, 687 31, 242 83, 908 62,593 Piolo 22, 223 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 20,599. 


t+ In addition, 20,243 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,674 were special requests not granted and 1,113 
were appeals by claimants. There were 2,751 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (REVISED) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
19 =) COO Clem arnt Met ete es oy hors 70s aca oi efezasin’ +, skolepcia/eymeendadion® Gy auals 3,785, 000 3,656, 600 128, 400 
INIOATEONL OS Rese bab Ero ee 6 oae SRA Iane cen ais ee ane eae 3,808,000 3, 668, 600 139, 400 
ED) CCS HELA eee ee etsaG diets cata Gaw eda dowels engine seve 3,875,000 3,659, 600 215, 400T 
VUE sc sbaen B6'o on b pao JI OCOT ROE SOUr BEE CC Deen are 3, 929, 000 3,530, 800 398, 200 
Pabrany ne: anh 0 ao GO Sol he eng een On ree ao cea rors 3,982,000 3,436,000 546, 000T 
IN RANE@IN,, ond aicotin oa atroule eo EOS EDO DBO TO Cen arn ee 3,987,000 3,414, 600 572, 400T 
PASTI leone een et te eee AG ese SSvesa lazer seavei eins sispescves 018. 0)9-0. 9 Hae 8 3, 963 , 000 3, 404, 200 558, 800T 
Vit MO Reenter once cole aisle: bro seicis bn sce wigs adele wears 3,808,000 3,434, 400 373, 600 
UITINTE me as <9 arte chile go 0 CACO PS OG Ce DOR Une aCe See erie 3,828,000 3,577, 700 250,300 
dR 5 a8 D8 Som bb con Minter co torn aC Coane nor mre 3, 892, 000 3, 687, 500 204, 500 
EATS USUI eR ele IPE Cores Sis sts) sions tagehe. 3 atime: suprehtvere ave 66% 3,921,000 3,715, 200 205, 800 
EDLOLNUD Cra err PTS ar Pee Me RSISE TS slahe Sct subtohe i Sis eueevalere's oelerons 3,925,000 3,716,300 208, 700 
(OYGKCISIAS debe dhe 6 OU MAO Cae OR Re ee Ce acta 3,932,000 3, 705, 500 226, 500 


i a A 8 a ann ne tetanus caeemanarees 
* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 
+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 


t The October estimate is preliminary, subject to revision when the employment index for this date becomes avail- 
able. = 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















x Other 
ae ; H hold di- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing ae ce aN 
Service 
1951==Y car hee hein cece ee IIB} 371 TARO) 114.4 109.8 Bye! wala & 
152 SV Car sh eeee ae Cae ote LL6E5 116.8 120b2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
1953 Viear seade tt ee e ena e 11555 112.6 123 .6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
[95422 cath: See ee. 2.2 se eet a eae fl Gia 11282 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
19552 Car yack coe tie tae: 2. sata 116.4 112 129.4 108.0 116.4 112.1 
TOS Gx Yi ar Wertie eerre te ee ee ee be ee LI itl}. 4! 1e2e5 108.6 ye al 120.9 
L056 — No vierllbenes. +... bate ons 120.3 BL 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 
Wecemiber. esa... feet. eee 120.4 Lies 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
(95 /—Januanvemereee pec eee icone 120.3 Waly Al (3326 107.6 119.0 12371 
HEpPRuar Viera oe oe 120.5 Wile 133.8 107.4 I) A 123.8 
Mare hit er sees. ore ee ee one 120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 124.2 
ADT Ae Ree Tana eie ee cere: 120.9 aiGid 134.0 108.5 119.4 126.1 
INE Ved Ree ee ek ek ae ee es ae TOE AI 116.7 13 ae2 108.5 119.2 126.3 
June: ese oo ene ee 121.6 Nae: 134.8 108.4 ieee 126.5 
Julyoe ee, AR) en ee eee aero 121.9 182 13 5e 108.4 119.6 126.5 
(ANSUStOs 0 thas eee ae 122.6 120.2 USS). 108.2 119.7 126.9 
SEMAN OCS Aa naanee oanoeacueenseer 123.3 121.9 1B0n0 108.3 119.8 Dial 
October. Gatco ees 123.4 aL 135.9 108.7 120.1 127.4 
INovemberta.. eee et eee 1233 1{2032ne 136.3 109.8 120.5 ee 























TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1957 





(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





















































Total Other 

= House- | Commo- 
November! October |November Food Shelter | Clothing hold, dities 

1956 1957 1957 epg s eo ee 

Services 
@Q)iStavioline ss Nic seen 107.0 109.9 109.8 107.7 TIO 102.6 108.2 ialef al 
i alifaees seco Se eee 118.0 120.6 all 7 115.0 130.7 125-2 124.7 126.6 
DALUb OMT]... ee eee ae aoe 120.4 IDR 3} 123.4 118.0 134.3 117.8 120.7 eile 
Montreal ee eee eee 120.9 123.3 123.8 Ae 140.7 107.2 117.9 Ta 
Ottawa. an eee ee IPA bois) 125.0 124.4 118.8 144.0 112.9 119.0 130.2 
AL OVOULOM sce SRE CR ee 1BY Il WAG Ve 126.4 118.6 152.0 113.8 121.0 13 One 
IWAN DCR: -<cexces tee eee ae 118.4 120.9 12 Ve? 117.8 129.6 114.6 WS} i a 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 1a 121.0 120.2 118.0 119.6 118.9 122m 122.0 
Edmonton—Calgary........... Ie 7 120.6 119.9 116.9 122.5 116.2 120.0 12551 
Viencouvicl ean te ae aan ae 121.5 123.8 123.6 119.5 133.8 IBS IL 130.2 125.6 





~ 


N.8.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base-June 
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1951=109. 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1956,1957 








Date 


INOWETUD CPS o)s ene oa ole se 

Cumulative Totais..... 
1956 

JAM ATV Aone sa siete ci hecs es. is 

1EYE) NEUE atin emer emote ae 


Visine tne eat. otc tern ces os 


Septemberesseeeee. soe. 
Octoberaeeates eae ian 





* Preliminary Figures. 








Number of Strikes 


Approximate Number 


























and Lockouts of Workers Time Loss 
Commencing Commencing Pe 
Rone eeo, aoe eae ios bets fainted 
24+ 24 17,4777 7,477 52, 680 0.06 
17 27 5,797 8,080 49, 130 0.05 
32 45 6,585 9,912 71, 430 0.08 
15 31 6,158 8,022 51, 820 0.06 
30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.16 
22 45 7,519 18,520 221, 850 0.24 
12 34 2,481 16, 298 237,740 0.26 
25 42 7,044 14, 5382 187, 450 0.20 
28 49 11,081 20, 650 190,045 0.20 
22 48 9,337 14,107 128, 275 0.14 
16 38 8,493 12,321 119,125 0.13 
es 85,973 1,454,205 | 0.14 
147 14 17,341T 17,341 338, 355 0.36 
12 23 3, 884 20, 150 234,945 0.25 
12 23 2,308 3,172 16,955 0.02 
15 22 2,585 2,877 10,350 0.01 
30 35 16,470 17,911 136, 520 0.14 
25 39 9,621 16, 866 78, 160 0.08 
32 42 8, 260 9, 244 58, 750 0.06 
32 53 9,312 13, 404 86,485 0.09 
24 46 9,672 13,779 104, 180 0.11 
10 38 6, 867 15,149 129, 935 0.14 
17 35 1,940 4,116 37.060 0.04 
ea 88,210 1,231,695 | 0.12 

















+ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain 
information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small 
number of employees for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER 
OF 1957 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal Industrial 
Accidents in Canada”’ 
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* Of this total 219 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 107 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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CURRENT FEBRUARY 15, 1958 
manpower and labour relations 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
US Ee ca ad allt IS EE dtc oa recital 


Current Manpower Situation 


Unemployment continued to rise during January, although less sharply 
than in December. In part, this easing was the result of a slower rate of 
labour force growth. The winter drop in farm employment was greater than 
usual and the number of persons with farm jobs reached a new low. Non- 
farm employment continued to decline although it was still slightly higher 
than a year earleer. 


The winter slowdown resulted in the withdrawal of additional workers 
from the labour force during January. At mid-month, the labour force was 
estimated to be 5,891,000, a seasonal drop of 75,000 from the previous survey. 
Apart from seasonal movements, the labour force has been virtually unchanged 
since last September. This represents a substantial change from the sharp 
upward trend of the past two years. It is, in fact, the first time since the 
middle of 1954 that the labour force has ceased expanding. 


Total employment in mid-January was estimated to be 5,371,000, down 
slightly from the previous year. The decline is largely the result of a sharp 
drop in forestry and agriculture and smaller losses in construction and trans- 
portation. The trade and service industries continued to show substantial 
offsetting gains. 


Farm employment was lower than last year in all regions except the 
Atlantic, where apparently workers have been moving back into farming. 
This region recorded the largest decline in non-farm employment, mainly 
because of the low level of pulp-cutting activity. Quebec and British 
Columbia, on the other hand, both showed year-to-year increases of more than 
2 per cent in non-farm employment, despite the drop in forestry. 

The labour force survey indicates that unemployment rose more slowly 
in January than earlier this winter. This is confirmed by weekly reports 
from the National Employment Service, which shows that the number of 
additional persons registered for work declined steadily in January. In 
absolute terms, however, the increase in unemployment from the previous 
month was substantial—greater, in fact, than in any previous comparable 
period. The number of persons without jobs and seeking work, at 520,000, 
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was 8.8 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with a previous January high 
of 6.8 per cent in 1955. All regions 
showed substantial increases from a year 
earlier, 

The volume of under-employment 
increased notably. In all, the number of 
persons involuntarily working less than 
full time rose to 403,000 in January, 

from 315,000 a year earlier. The cur- 
Wiese Seca rent figure includes 50,000 on temporary 
layoff (22,000 in January 1957) and 
75,000 on short time (43,000 in January 
1957). As a result, only 78.5 per cent 
of the labour force had full-time employ- 
With Jobs: ment compared with 84.8 per cent a year 
LT as | before. Average hours worked also 
| dropped to 40.4 in December from 41.1 

a year earlier. 
ie : There was some evidence of im- 
| provement in the latter part of January. 
Many areas, particularly textile and 
clothing centres in Quebec, reported the 
recall of workers who had been released 
for extended periods after Christmas. 
There were further short-term layoffs 
in the automobile industry, but in other industries the reported number 
of workers released in January was below the comparable figure in previous 

years. 

The number of persons with manufacturing jobs was estimated at 
1,412,000 in January. This figure was still higher than a year earlier, 
although the margin was less than 1 per cent, compared with more than 
© per cent last summer. Employment declines in the last half of 1957 were 
fairly widespread but small in most industries. Among non-durables, textiles 
and clothing each dropped by about 4 per cent (seasonally adjusted). In 
the durable goods industries, declines were most marked in the iron and 
steel products group, a reflection of reduced investment in non-residential 
building and new machinery and equipment. Most of the transportation 
equipment industries were down only moderately from mid-year despite short- 
time layoffs during this period in motor vehicles ‘and parts plants. 

Weakness in forestry continued to exert an adverse influence on total 
employment. At the beginning of the pulp-cutting season last fall, high 
inventories of pulpwood and reduced demand for pulp and paper led to a 
sharp reduction in the pulp-cutting programs of many firms. The effect of 
this was accentuated on the West Coast by a strike in the industry. As a 
result, employment in forestry during the fourth quarter of 1957 was one- 
third lower than a year earlier. In January, employment in the industry 
was estimated to be 97,000, about 50,000 fewer than in January 1957. 
Increased hiring was reported in the last half of the month as log hauling 
got under way and the strike on the West Coast was settled. There has also 
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been some strengthing in the domestic and overseas demand for labour. 
Improvement in logging employment is expected to result from these develop- 
ments. 


Construction in 1957 


The volume of construction work undertaken in 1957 was the largest 
on record. Further expansion of fuel, power, transportation and communica- 
tions facilities figured largely in the over-all construction program. Increases 
in these sectors reflect the increased tempo of activity on projects such as 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, pipeline construction and hydro-electric develop- 
ments. Institutional establishments were carrying out similarly large plans 
for expansion during the year and accounted for an increasing share of total 
construction. The commodity-producing industries contributed relatively 
less than in the previous year, as construction activity declined fairly sharply 
in the forest products and mineral products industries. Housebuilding 
activity declined from the unusally high levels achieved in 1955 and 1956. 
This was the first year-to-year decline in housing recorded since 1952. 

The weakness in housing, however, was evident only in the first half 
of the year. A rapid recovery occurred towards the end of the year so that 
the total volume of work initiated in 1957 was only moderately lower than 
a year before. In the last quarter, housing starts in urban centres of 5,000 
and over were 50 per cent higher than in the corresponding period in 1956. 

The shortage of mortgage money imposed some limitations on house- 
building activity in the early part of 1957. Special arrangements for $150 
million of bank investment in mortgages (which was agreed upon in the spring 
but took time to have effect) and government provisions for direct mortgage 
funds beginning in August were directly responsible for the rapid recovery 
later in the year; as a result, a substantial volume of work was carried over 
into 1958. At the end of December, the number of units under construction 
was about 7 per cent larger than a year before. In view of the continuing 
strong demand for new housing and more readily available mortgage money, 
the volume of housing is expected to show a substantial rise in 1958. 


Employment 


After expanding for two years, construction employment showed a more 
moderate rise in 1957. Average employment for the year was about 6 per 
cent higher than a year before. This was substantially less than the increases 
of 12 per cent in 1956 and 14 per cent in 1955. By the end of 1957. total 
construction employment was slightly lower than a year before. 

Additional demands for construction materials and labour were met, 
with much greater ease than in 1956. In most parts of the country labour 
supplies were not fully utilized in 1957 as new entrants into the construction 
industry outnumbered new jobs. This was in marked contrast to 1956, when 
the construction program exerted strong pressures on available manpower 
resources and caused fairly widespread shortages of skilled tradesmen. 
Increased immigration was a major source of additional workers in: 1997. 
In the first nine months of the year 15,500 skilled construction workers 
entered the country, more than double the total for the same period in 1956. 
There was also a fairly heavy transfer of manpower from forestry and 
agriculture. | 
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The relatively high wage scale in construction was an important incentive 
for workers to shift occupations. Average hourly earnings in building and 
engineering construction rose to $1.89 in 1957, slightly higher than the earnings 
of miners and 29 cents higher than average earnings in manufacturing. 
Construction rates showed an increase of 7 per cent over 1956. Average 
hours dropped slightly over the year, however, as a result of reduced over- 
time work. 

While average employment in the construction industry was about 24,000 
higher in 1957 than a year before, unemployment was substantially greater 
also. The increase in labour supplies was about equally distributed among 
skilled and unskilled workers. At the beginning of the year about 18,000 
more construction workers were registered with the NES than a year before. 
By the end of 1957, the year-to-year difference had increased to nearly 
70,000. The increase in unemployment stemmed in part from a decline 
in non-residential construction during the second half of the year. Another 
contributing factor was that alternative jobs in other seasonal industries 
were scarce. Forestry employment usually rises sharply at a time when the 
construction industry shows a seasonal decline so that it is possible for many 
workers to shift occupations during the winter months. This winter, however, 
the shift out of construction was smaller than usual owing-to the sharp 
reduction in logging activity. 


Current Trends 


Housebuilding activity showed continuing strength during January, at 
least in the larger urban areas. In these centres, preliminary estimates of 
housing starts were above the long-term average and almost three times the 
January 1957 total. The employment trend in non-residential construction 
continued downward. There was little improvement in business and industrial 
construction during the month, but prospects for engineering work had 
brightened. Contracts awarded in January were 50 per cent higher in value 
than a year before, marking a sharp reversal of the pattern of the last quarter 
of 1957; engineering construction was entirely responsible for this increase. 

Engineering construction! is expected to be a major source of strength to 
the building industry this summer. Recently announced plans by the federal 
Government to spend $1.2 billion on construction in 1958 will do much to 
stimulate activity in this industry. 


The decline in non-residential construction, which began early in the 
winter, was confined largely to the business sector. For almost three years, 
this type of construction increased steadily as a vigorous expansion program 
was being carried out to meet the increasing demands for Canada’s resource- 
based products. Towards the end of 1957 many industries were showing signs 
of over-capacity, however, so that building activity declined to a slightly 
lower level than a year before. 

Owing to the increased importance of housing, building activities are 
likely to assume a more active role in the urban centres this year than last. 
Total labour supplies should be more than adequate for the accomplishment 


of this year’s investment program, though it is possible that some recruiting 
difficulties may again arise in remote areas. 


(D This includes highway, aerodrome, railway, telephone, and telegraph construction, etc. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 10, 1958) 








Percentage Change 





Agee From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................ Jan. 18 5,891, 000 — 1.3 + 3.4 
Ratedper sons With fOOSder. occ vines o.oo ort Jan. 18 5,371,000 tous = (4 
NG WOK Go) OUTS (OL MOTE x..cc 22 cu cheate ee. Jan. 18 4,626,000 | — 5.4 — 4.3 
AY work less than oo hours..5-444-0-.- 4-4) Jane 18 552, 000 + 2.8 +32.4 
Withjobs butmotatjwork. ...c....2.122..) Jans 18 193,000 | +23.7 -+33.1 
With yjobs'but on’short time.::........... Jan. 18 75,000 | +25.0 +74.4 
With jobs but laid off full week........... Jan. 18 50, 000 +72.4 +127.3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work ..... Jan. 18 520, 000 +34.7 +71.6 
Persons with jobs in agriculture...........:.] Jan. 18 637, 000 — 3.8 — 5.1 
Persons with Jobs in non-agriculture.......... Jan. 18 4,734,000 — 3.8 + 0.3 
Ocaipa dae wor kere .s. 707) < iekis Oe Seog). des Jan. 18 4, 299, 000 — 3.9 — 0.2 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
PLGHIEWIRENG ees 35545 fe aS Ue ae ee ee Jan. 16 121, 600 +61.3 = Oona 
QUI een 8 boaick close 5 ee need Ped enema ke 251,900 +47.4 +57.1 
fMLP IO a eee errors Lace Ee, Jan. 16 233, 700 +37.1 +58 .2 
TALI CE Me ee ett ee RN od, ENS Jan. 16 108, 600 +41.6 +47 .8 
ACH CH TEE SOR. RES 5 2use') Cl Tabak oi Jan. 16 101, 200 +31.1 +52.4 
COLG) wlier OP 1ONS eet At pki © ee aaieie eal: Jan. 16 817,000 +43 .2 +55.3 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance 
STS TELUN AS, 4 - gue 2 Re ecg og) ee Jan. 1 744,248 | +84.6 +86.9 
Amount of benefit payments..................| December | $31,926,951 +68.1 +154.8 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Dec? 1 12245 — 2.2 — 2.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)......} Dec. 1 113.4 — 2.4 — 3.9 
Driienicgn eee oe. See dict eh ald. Je Year 1957 282,164 — +71.2 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Nipot OTRELEL WSIS ERR Pee mah Ps ee vu db nse January 169, 880 — — 
IN G.2OPawOrkersdl VOlVed «1.0. e6 ox ccc ute es; January 9, 364 — — 
DESC CULMS mee Me Setar teh ac cic os abe ues Bais January 23 — — 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... Dec. 1 $69.24 | + 0.7 + 4.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............| Dec. 1 $1.64 | + 0.4 + 5.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Dee: 1 40.6} + 0.7 — 2.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. Dec. 1 $66.38 | + 1.1 + 2.9 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........} Jan. 1 123.4 + 0.2 + 2.6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)...| Dec. 1 129052") ‘+ 132 + 0.5 
Total labour income..................$000,000)| November ols — 1.7 + 3.8 
Industrial Production 
otalvawerave.1035-39 —=«100) 2%). caked. sss December 260.7 — 8.9 — 6.7 
IVE art ae UN eine ee sige Riches: tone. Venowss vis December 252.9} — 9.8 — 8.9 
Crates ene ee nc sos wey athens December 297.1 —10.8 —12.7 
Digit ra leseeeeee ces tie Mics kee Ve cane December 224.6 — 9.1 — 5.5 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, October 1957 Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, October 1957, Labour Gazette. 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


COLLECTIVE agreements covering a substantial proportion of the organized 
workers in Canada are open for renegotiation during the first few months of 
1958 (L. G., Jan., p. 6). Examination of the more than 200 agreements 
that cover 1,000 or more workers shows that 53 were in negotiation or 
terminating in the three-month period ending March 15—a substantial 
increase from the 34 agreements active at mid-December. The total of 
workers involved has also risen from 190,550 to 233,500. More than half 
of this number is accounted for by a single dispute involving 128,000 non- 
operating employees of the major Canadian railways. 

Two distinct issues are now the subject of negotiation between the 
railway unions and the CNR and CPR—the renewal of contracts with 
improved wages and conditions, and the question of whether or not firemen 
are to be retained on diesel locomotives in freight and yard services. The 
non-operating employees are at present in conciliation. Hon. C. P. McTague 
withdrew from the chairmanship of the conciliation Board and Mr. Justice 
H. F. Thomson was appointed in his place. Earlier this month the Kellock 
Commission reported its findings on the employment of firemen. The Com- 
mission was appointed to examine the question after a nine-day strike over 
the same issue in January 1957. It sat for one year and stated in its con- 
clusions: “We are of the opinion that firemen are not required on diesel 
locomotives on freight and yard service on the Canadian Pacific Railway.” 
Both the CPR and the CNR have stated their intention to implement these 
findings in the new contracts. The unions have indicated that they are con- 
sidering strike action. The present contracts covering firemen expire on March 
31 and May 31 of this year. 

Since mid-December 1957, nine other agreements each covering 1,000 or 
more workers have been settled in Canada. They cover 17,000 workers and 
the average time-lapse between the opening of bargaining and settlement 
was five months. One agreement had been in negotiation for almost a year, 
two others for seven months. These nine agreements were signed by the 
following employers: Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ladies Garment 
Manufacturers’ Association (Winnipeg), Trans-Canada Airlines, Vancouver 
General Hospital, Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers 
(Vancouver), Hamilton Construction Association, Canadian Industries Lim- 
ited (Brownsburg, Que.), Canadian Steel Foundries (1956) Limited 
(Montreal), and the Shipping Federation of Canada Incorporated. 

The agreement signed by the Pulp and Paper Manufacturers’ Association 
was reached after lengthy bargaining and a strike of 6,000 workers from 
November 14, 1957 until February 4, 1958 in which the time-loss amounted 
to 319,950 man-days. The terms finally agreed to included a 74-per-cent 
wage increase in the first year, plus 2 per cent in the second; a two-year 
contract; three weeks’ vacation after ten years of service in 1958, to be 
reduced to five years in 1959; a 40-hour week. These wage increases will 
bring the minimum wage to about $1.91 an hour. 

In Vancouver and Victoria, 1,200 electrical workers have approved a 
proposal to back up their demands with strike action. A strike is now in 
progress for higher wages and shorter hours in millinery plants in Toronto 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE FEBRUARY 15, 1958 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 


January 1, 1958 to March 31, 1958 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period: 53 agreements, 233,500 workers 


Bargaining carried over from January: 22 agreements, 168,000 workers 
Terminating in period Jan. 1—Mar, 31: 31 agreements, 65,500 workers 
Settlements Achieved, Dec. 15—Feb. 15: 9 agreements, 17,150 workers 


Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 


Wages and Duration— 
4 agreements, covering 5,450 workers, are effective for one year 
5 agreements, covering 11,700 workers, are effective for more than one year 


4, covering 10,200 workers, provide an increase of more than 15 cents 
an hour. 


5, covering 6,950 workers, provide an increase of less than 15 cents 
an hour, 
Vacations— 
1 agreement, covering 4,500 workers, provides a third week annual vacation 
after 5 years’ service, 
Minimum Wage— 


1 agreement, covering 1,000 workers, provides for a minimum wage of 
$1.41 an hour. 


Negotiations Continuing at February 15: 44 agreements, 216,350 workers 
Bargaining in progress: 23 agreements, 49,200 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 8 agreements, 137,800 workers 
Arbitration in progress: 1 agreement, 1,500 workers 

Other Agreements Terminating in Period: 12 agreements, 27,850 workers 
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and Montreal after talks broke down. In Vancouver, 700 herring fishermen 
have been on strike since October 27 in a dispute over the price to be paid 
them for fish they land. The Fisheries Association have asked that the 
fishermen take a 21-per-cent reduction in last year’s shares. The fishermen 
have refused to accept a reduction of more than 6 per cent. 

Recently, Canadian automobile workers endorsed proposals of the United 
Automobile Workers for a profit-sharing scheme as part of this year’s 
demands. However, negotiations in the Canadian plants are not scheduled 
until the fall, while those in United States plants will occur at an earlier 
date. 

One of the larger contracts terminating in Canada this month is in 
Hamilton. It involves 8,000 workers and the signatories are the Steel Com- 
pany of Canada and the United Steelworkers of America. 


Conciliation Activity 


The statistics shown in the accompanying chart of conciliation activity 
month by month in 1957 throw an interesting light on the course of labour- 
management relations during the year. The statistics have been compiled on 
a uniform basis by federal and provincial Departments of Labour. 

The conciliation case load was at a minimum in January 1957 (596 cases) 
and rose to a peak of 781 cases in May, declining gradually during the 
remainder of the year. The number of workers involved in conciliation 
activity showed a similar trend, rising from 100,000 in January to 182,000 
in May, and declining thereafter to a low of 82,000 in November. The sudden 
rise in the total to 220,000 in December reflects the significance of a single 
case, the dispute between 128,000 non-operating railway employees and the 
major Canadian railways. 

For each month, the chart shows the number of cases being dealt with 
either by conciliation officer or by conciliation board, and the number of 
workers involved. A case is counted in each month during which it was 
being dealt with. 


CONCILPATION SERVICES I NBGAIN AIDA etligia7 


THOUSANDS OF WORKERS NUMBER OF CASES 


, (read right scale) 





Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT declined and unem- 
ployment increased in the Atlantic 
region during January. Persons with jobs 
decreased by some 42,000 to an esti- 
mated 464,000 at January 18. This was 
about 15,000 lower than in January 1957, 
the first time in a year that employment 
has fallen below the level of the pre- 
ceding year. The unusually large drop in 
employment during the month resulted 
from a slowdown in a number of activi- 
ties. The volume of retail trade was 
well below that of a year before so that 
fewer workers were required, and the 
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rail, truck and water transportation 
industries showed continuing weakness. 
Forestry employment increased slightly 
in some areas during the month as 
hauling operations began but the numbers hired were smaller than usual 
for the season. 
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For the most part, non-seasonal layoffs in manufacturing were small 
but fairly widespread throughout the region during January. Factory produc- 
tion has been falling gradually this winter as a result of reduced orders; the 
drop in employment, however, was reported to be small. At the end of the 
month, total manufacturmg employment was moderately lower than a year 
before, as decreased activity in sawmilling, transportation equipment manu- 
facturing and pulp and paper mills more than offset increases in food and 
beverages and iron and steel products. 


During the past several months, increases in job registrations have been 
larger than usual. At mid-January, the number registered at NES offices 
was about 121,000, some 43,000 more than a year earlier. Reduced activity 
in forestry was largely responsible for the sharp rise in registrations this 
winter. Usually, employment in this industry reaches a seasonal peak early in 
the winter, offsetting some of the declines in agriculture, construction and 
fishing. This year, however, the usual trend was reversed because of cutbacks 
in the production of lumber and pulpwood. Forestry employment rose slightly 
in January as hauling operations began but at the end of the month employ- 
ment in the industry was well below normal. The distributive industries 
also recorded a larger-than-seasonal decline in recent months, partly a reflec- 
tion of the slowdown in woods activities. 


While the increase in unemployment was greater than usual for the 
season there were indications that the seasonal peak would be reached some- 
what earlier than usual. During the latter part of January, the trend of 
registrations at National Employment Service offices started levelling off, 
and for January as a whole, the rise in registrations was somewhat smaller 
than last year. Usually unemployment in this region reaches a peak at 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—FEBRUARY 1, 1958 








APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 


UR SURPLUS 
Bay SHORTAGE 





Group 2 Group 4 


<—| Ottawa-Hull 


Group | Group 3 
CALGARY 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 

METROPOLITAN AREAS | Quebec-Levis 

(labour force 75,000 or more) St. John’s 
TORONTO <— 
Vancouver-New Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 


BRANTFORD 
Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 
Ft. William-Pt. 
Arthur 
GUELPH 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS} New Glasgow 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60) Moncton 


per cent or more in non-agricul-| Niagara Peninsula 














<—| Halifax 
KINGSTON 
Kitchener 
London 
Saint John 
Sudbury 


Victoria 


i 


tural activity) 


OSHAWA 
PETERBOROUGH 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
SARNIA 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
SYDNEY 
TIMMINS-KIRKLAND 
LAKE 


Trois-Riviéres 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force, 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 





Charlottetown 
Chatham 
LETHBRIDGE 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
RED DEER 
Riviére du Loup 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 





MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 





Bathurst 

Beauharnois 

BELLEVILLE- 
TRENTON 

Bracebridge 

Bridgewater 

Campbellton 

Central Vancouver 
Island 

Chilliwack 

Cranbrook 

Dauphin 

Dawson Creek 

Drummondville 

Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Gaspé 

Grand Falls 

Kamloops 

Kentville 

Lachute-Ste. Thérése 

LINDSAY 

MEDICINE HAT 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

North Bay 

Okanagan Valley 

Owen Sound 

PEMBROKE 

Portage La Prairie 

Prince George 

Prince Rupert 

Quebec North Shore 

Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jér6me 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Stephen 

SAULT STE. MARIE 

SIMCOE <— 

Sorel 

Summerside 

SWIFT CURRENT 

Trail-Nelson 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 

WEYBURN 

Woodstock, N.B. 

Yarmouth 


a 


< 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Moose Jaw 
Regina 
Saskatoon 





Brampton 
Drumheller 

Galt 

Goderich 

Listowel 

St. Jean 

St. Thomas 
Stratford 

Walkerton 
Woodstock-Ingersoll 





—-»> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassihed during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. 
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about mid-March, coinciding with the completion of hauling operations. In 
view of the smaller volume of wood being hauled this season the number of 
workers released during February and March will be smaller than usual. 


Unemployment increased markedly during the month in rural localities 
and more moderately in the industrial centres; two industrial areas remained 
in moderate surplus category. At February 1, the area classification was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets) ; in substantial surplus 19 (18) and in 
moderate surplus 2 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment con- 
tinued to rise very rapidly in this area, principally because of reduced 
job opportunities in forestry. Hauling operations were delayed during the 
month by a lack of snow. The St. John’s waterfront remained very slack 
as overseas shipments continued through the port of Botwood. 


Sydney (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Employ- 
ment and production at the Sydney Steel Plant were curtailed during January. 
About 300 workers were released from the yard department of the plant. 
The rod and bar mills remained fairly active but activity at the wire and nail 
mills showed a further decline; operations were reduced to a single shift three 
days a week. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT declined somewhat 
less than seasonally in the Quebec region 
during January; the number of persons 
with jobs fell by some 42,000 to an |, _..,.,, 
estimated 1,504,000 at January 18, a | 1,200,000 
smaller decline than in the corresponding § | 1%.” 
period in the last four years. The down- |°””” 
ward employment trend of the last 
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quarter of 1957, particularly in the non- | 19.9 Persons, : 
farm industries, appeared to have been ['""" i ie 
checked in January. Registrations at align fy-45 

NES offices also showed a slower rate of | 1,450,000 RI ty dad 
increase than during January 1957, | and Seeking Work 





150,000 


----7" 





although remaining at a much higher | ply. 
level. The number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work rose less sharply 
than usual, during the month to an 
estimated 185,000, some 62,000 higher 
than last year. The labour force remained unchanged at 1,689,000, some 
75,000 higher than a year earlier. 

Hauling of pulpwood, though delayed in some areas by bad weather in 
the early part of the month, was more than half completed; employment 
during the month was some 30 per cent below that in January 1957. Also 
affected were farmers who sell pulpwood from their own woodlots and 
who found sales sharply reduced from last year. Conditions in metal 
mining remained unstable but asbestos mining showed some signs of improve- 
ment. At Thetford Mines, despite the prevalence of short time, some workers 
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were being recalled and the shutdown of a mine was postponed. Housing 
starts in December were substantially higher than a year before and employ- 
ment in construction, though declining seasonally, remained higher than 
last year. Although registrations of construction workers were still very 
much higher than a year earlier, they were increasing more slowly than 
last January. Extended holiday periods cut sharply into manufacturing 
employment in the early part of the month but there were signs of recovery 
after the middle of January, particularly in primary and secondary textiles 
and iron and steel product plants. Recovery, however, seemed slower than 
usual; employment continued to decline more than seasonally in the manu- 
facture of wood and paper products and leather goods. 

None of the 24 labour market areas in the region was reclassified during 
the month; at February 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 23 (21); in moderate surplus, 
ee 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Registrations rose less 
than usual during the month but were still almost 50 per cent higher than 
last year. Some 250 workers were laid off by aircraft manufacturing plants 
as contracts were terminated; activity remained brisk in other sectors of 
transportation equipment manufacturing. In machine shops and plants 
manufacturing iron and steel products, a number of layoffs occurred but 
some improvements were anticipated. In primary and secondary textiles, 
a slow recovery was being made after an extended holiday period. Activity 
in construction was brisk, despite unseasonable weather, as work went 
ahead on the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, apartment houses and commercial 
buildings. 

Quebeec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Registrations rose 
less than seasonably during the month but were 25 per cent higher than 
a year earlier, compared with nearly 50 per cent higher a month before. 
The 1,000 workers laid off for an extended holiday period in December at 
the Montmorency cotton mill were recalled in the middle of January; many, 
however, were working on short time. Pulp and paper plants were still 
operating on short time as work in clothing factories was only slowly picking 
up after the holiday slump. The hauling of pulpwood was in full swing, but 
there remained a very substantial surplus of available woodworkers. Employ- 
ment in the Levis shipyards was high for this time of year, and further 
gains were in prospect. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario declined more than seasonally during the month. 
Persons with jobs were estimated at 2,025,000 at January 18, a decrease of 
69,000 from the previous month and of 15,000 from a year before. Only 
farm employment was lower than a year earlier, non-farm employment was 
unchanged. The labour force decreased during the month but was still 53,000 
higher than a year earlier. The number of persons without jobs and seeking 
work increased by 39,000 from mid-December and was almost double that 
of the preceding year, although as a percentage of the labour force, it was 
still the lowest in Canada. 
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The general pattern of employment in January was similar to that of 
the preceding month, with essentially the same industries responsible for the 
decline in employment. Of the seasonal industries,construction had the largest 


share in the decline in employment; the 
rate of decline, however, was substan- 
tially lower than in the previous month 
and total construction employment 
remained higher than a year before. 
Log hauling operations got under way 
during the first half of January but were 
hampered towards the end of the 
month by unsuitable weather conditions; 
employment in forestry remained lower 
than in the past several years. 


Fluctuations in automobile produc- 
tion continued, accompanied by large- 
scale short-term layoffs. The total 
number of motor vehicles produced 
during the month was estimated to be 


2,150,000 
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29 per cent lower than in January 1957. 
This resulted in increased unemploy- a TT 
ment not only in the automobile auetiy b but also in the automotive parts 
and in the iron and steel industries. The output of iron and steel products 
was also affected by reduced non-residential construction and by reduced 
demand for heavy machinery and equipment. Although the iron and steel 
industry as a whole continued to operate well below capacity, farm imple- 
ment production remained steady and there were some signs of improvement 
in the sheet metal products industry. Layoffs occurred in the industries 
producing electrical apparatus, including household equipment. Textile 
employment was seasonally low, and in some plants the production of spring 
lines was delayed by several weeks. Employment in the distributive trade 
was reduced during the month as a result of the release of the additional 
staff hired for the Christmas season. 

Thirteen of the 34 labour market areas in the region were reclassified 
during the month, all but one from the moderate to the substantial labour 
surplus category. At February 1, the area classification was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 20 (6); in moderate 
surplus, 14 (24); in balance, 0 (4). 





Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas. Classification remained unchanged. Hamilton (Group 
1)—The decline in employment occurred mainly in construction and in the 
iron and steel and automotive feeder industries. Ottawa-Hull (Group 2)— 
Construction employment declined because of cold weather but construction 
activity remained at a high level. Layoffs also occurred in the retail trade 
and in the wood products industry. Windsor (Group 1)—Recurring 
layoffs in the automobile industry and in automotive feeder and supplier 
plants kept unemployment at a high level, although there was a slight decline 
from the previous month. 
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Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Yoronto—LDecline in construc- 

tion and reduced activity in the iron and steel industry led to a further 
decline in employment. Seasonal industries delayed the start of spring 
production or began operating with a reduced staff. 
Major Industrial Areas. Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Brantford, 
Guelph, Peterborough and Sarnia—Declines in construction and the produc- 
tion of electrical equipment and automotive parts resulted in an increase in 
unemployment. Oshawa—Apart from the layoff of a number of probationary 
employees, employment in the automobile plant remained steady. Layoffs 
occurred in the automobile parts industries. Timmins-Kirkland Lake— 
Employment in forestry declined. 

Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2: Kingston—Layoffs affected 
mainly construction and motor transport drivers. 

Belleville-Trenton, Lindsay, Pembroke, Sault Ste. Marie and Simcoe 
(minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 


THE Prairie region recorded a more- 
than-seasonal employment decline dur- 
ing January. At mid-month, persons 
with jobs were estimated at 934,000, 
Lobour Force | some 41,000 fewer than a month earlier 
| and 10,000 fewer than a year before. 
Non-farm employment was about the 
same as in January 1957. 
boule Non-seasonal layoffs in some of the 
ee distributive and primary industries were 
: largely responsible for the unusually 
large decline in employment during the 
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ployment increased, however, as hauling 
operations got underway, though total 
employment in the industry remained far below that of last year. Coal 
mining activities were reduced, particularly in Alberta, because unusually 
mild weather resulted in smaller demand. Oil drilling activity showed some 
improvement, though job opportunities continued to be fewer than last in 1957. 

Mild weather aided the construction industry during the month. The 
upward employment trend in the residential sector continued. In the last 
quarter of 1957 housing starts in centres with a population of 5,000 and more 
totalled 4,750 compared with 2,550 in the last quarter of 1956, an increase 
of 2,200. Industrial construction was at a lower level than last year, though 
work was speeded up on some of the larger projects to take advantage of 
the good weather. 


Manufacturing employment held up fairly well during the month but a 
number of small scattered layoffs occurred in building products and steel 
fabricating plants. Food processing plants were operating at capacity, in 
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contrast to the normal seasonal decline; a steady run of livestock and strong 
demands on the domestic and foreign markets were the main contributing 
factors. 

Four labour market areas were reclassified during the month, from the 
moderate to the substantial surplus category. At February 1 the area classi- 
fication was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 15 (4), in moderate surplus, 5 (16). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). MReclassified from Group 2 into Group 1. Unem- 
ployment rose rapidly as heavy layoffs occurred in several seasonal industries. 
Construction, transportation and public utilities accounted for sizable 
employment declines, and manufacturing employment remained lower than 
a year earlier. Highly skilled professional and technical workers such as 
computers, observers, surveyors and registered nurses were in strong demand. 
Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Further employment 
reductions occurred in outdoor activities in the Edmonton area. Coal and 
metal mines were not as active as in the previous month. Manufacturing 
held firm, on the whole, though the usual seasonal declines occurred in 
beverage plants, bakeries, and building materials plants. Despite the steady 
decline in job opportunities, there were vacancies for technical and profes- 
sional workers, such as registered nurses, dieticians, etc. 

Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Seasonal employment 
contractions occurred in construction and transportation. Production and 
employment showed a moderate decline in some parts of manufacturing 
during the month. 

Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. The 
employment picture remained unchanged during the month. Manufacturing 
employment continued to show strength and seasonal layoffs in the trans- 
portation, storage and communication industry were largely offset by increased 
hirings in the woods industry. In spite of the increase, however, forestry 
employment was still well below the level of a year before. 


PACIFIC 


THE SETTLEMENT of the strike in 
the pulp and paper industry at the end 
of January was the outstanding event 
of the month in the Pacific region. The 
new contract provides increases in wages |} °°” Labour Force 
and paid vacations (see p. 127). The | 5 

return of more than 5,000 workers to | 4.0 

their jobs will provide a major stimulus | 
to industrial activity, which normally 
begins to rise in this region in the first 
quarter of the year. Employment at | | --+ 
January 18 was estimated at 444,000, | — 
some 15,000 lower than in December 
but 5,000 higher than a year before. 
Although employment during the fourth | 
quarter of 1957 showed a greater decline } SF eR aa STE RIG 
than for the corresponding period in [| , 
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1956, the decrease from mid-December 1957 to mid-January 1958 was much 
smaller than a year earlier. During January, employment was higher than 
last year in transportation, storage and communication, finance, public utility 
operation and trade, but lower in logging, manufacturing, mining and agri- 
culture. Unemployment reached its seasonal peak in the second half of the 
month, about two weeks earlier than last year. 

Manufacturing employment continued to drop, although layoffs were 
less numerous than in December. Mills were still operating below capacity 
despite some strengthening in the demand for lumber. Increased housing 
starts in Canada and the United States during the last quarter of 1957 
and increased ocean shipments of lumber should result in continued improve- 
ment. Lumber inventories at December 1, 1957 were only slightly higher 
than a year before. So far, no appreciable improvement has occurred in the 
level of logging operations. 

Mining activity fell in January, a further weakening in the United 
States market for lead and zine resulting in layoffs in the central interior. 
Although construction employment rose in certain areas, there was little 
over-all change during the month. Housing starts in the larger population 
centres totalled 2,525 for the fourth quarter of 1957, an increase of 42 per 
cent over the comparable period in 1956. This has provided a much needed 
stimulus to construction employment. Ocean shipments of grain and lumber 
were again heavy in January, providing a high level of employment for 
longshoremen. Work progressed during the month on power and telephone 
projects. There was a good volume of activity in retail trade; department 
store sales in January were 6 per cent higher than in January 1957. 

There were no changes in area classification during the month. At Febru- 
ary 1, classification of the ten labour market areas in the region was the same 
as a month earlier and as at February 1, 1957: in substantial surplus, 9; in 
moderate surplus 1. 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. After 
a sharp employment drop during the fourth quarter of 1957, the rate of 
decline appeared to be lessening in January, leaving the employment level 
at the end of the month about the same as in January 1957. Unemployment 
reached its peak during the second half of the month, two weeks earlier than 
last year. Logging operations decreased and there was little change in the 
level of lumber production in spite of further increases in shipments to the 
United Kingdom. Shipbuilding was active although some layoffs occurred. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Employment declined 
during the fourth quarter of 1957 by about the same amount as a year before. 
In January 1958, employment appeared to be at least as high as a year 
before. Sawmills maintained steady production, and plywood and shingle 
mills resumed operations. Good progress was made in construction, with 
some increase in housing. Further layoffs at Yarrow’s Limited, brought 
employment in shipbuilding to a level lower than that of last year. Unemploy- 
ment reached a peak during the second half of the month. 


SS 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Advisory Committee on Professional Manpower 


Although the supply of professional engi- 
neers had largely caught up with demand 
in Canada, and 1958 graduates would find 
it less easy to find their places in industry 
than had the graduates of the past two or 
three years, the situation was only tem- 
porary, it was agreed at the third meeting 
of the Advisory Committee on Professional 
Manpower, held in Ottawa January 23. 


Students were warned that the easing of 
demand should not cause them to change 
their courses nor to abandon plans to 
pursue training and education that would 
lead to engineering. 


The lessening of the gap between supply 
and demand was only a reflection of the 
economy’s current slackening. The long- 
term trend of demand for engineers was 
still upwards, the Committee agreed. 

The Committee met under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director of 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department. It comprises representatives 
of professional associations, industry, educa- 
tion and various federal government depart- 
ments and agencies. 

It was first convened by the Department 
in February 1956 to exchange ideas on pro- 
fessional manpower and to act as a con- 
sultant body on the Department’s activities 
in the professional manpower field. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Michael 
Starr, welcoming the representatives, praised 
the recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee during the past two years. 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
was also present for the opening of the 
meeting. 

The meeting was given, and asked to 
comment on, the results of the first cycle 
of the continuing survey of the Depart- 
ment’s Technical Register; it heard com- 
ments on the role of engineers in industry 
based on a survey conducted last summer 
and fall; and it heard reports on the role 
of technicians, the work of the Industrial 
Foundation on Education, and on _ the 
current supply and demand situation for 
engineers in Canada. 

The results of the Department’s first- 
cycle survey of the Technical Register were 
as yet preliminary and were not released 
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for publication. The Committee was asked 
to comment on the results obtained and the 
approach used in the survey. 


Dr. P. H. Casselman, head of the Depart- 
ment’s Specialized Manpower Resources 
Section, who presented the results of the 
survey, revealed that 8,426 persons in the 
technical and scientific professions—73.7 per 
cent of those receiving questionnaires—had 
rephed in the survey. It was found that 
40 per cent of the replies analyzed came 
from persons employed on administrative 
or supervisory functions, and that the 
largest number came from persons em- 
ployed in manufacturing, with those em- 
ployed by the federal Government provid- 
ing the next largest number of responses. 

The second cycle of the survey that will 
be conducted this year will cover about 
22,000 in the scientific and technical pro- 
fessions. By using a new questionnaire 
developed for this survey, members of this 
year’s graduating classes will be included; 
this will enable the Department to make 
a special analysis of this group. 

One third of the personnel listed in the 
Technical Register will be surveyed each 
year, so that the entire Register will be 
brought up to date every three years. Thus 
current information will be available on 
the functions performed, the educational 
level, the income and personal characteris- 
tics of Canadian professional and technical 
manpower. 

Dr. Dymond announced that the third 
bulletin in the professional manpower series 
would deal with Canadian students in the 
United States. (Bulletin No. 1 was Trends 
in Professional Manpower Supplies and 
Requirements; No. 2 was Immigrants in 
Scientific and Technical Professions in 
Canada.) 

A. M. Sargent of the Specialized Man- 
power Resources Section, who was among 
those interviewing engineers in the survey 
of the role of engineers in industry, con- 
ducted as part of the Department’s research 
program on the training of skilled man- 
power, described the impressions he had 
eained during the interviews. He stressed 
that they were not findings, merely his 
‘Impressions’. 
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For the survey, 450 engineers, selected 
at random from 26 firms in 14 industries, 
were interviewed, and management was 
asked to answer a supplementary question- 
naire. Aim of the survey was to investigate 
a variety of aspects of the training and 
employment of engineering manpower, such 
as, main sources of supply, functions per- 
formed, level of training and work ex- 
perience required to give them competency, 
motivations that led them into engineering, 
and whether they considered that they were 
being properly utilized. 

One hoped-for result of the survey will 
be a clearer picture of the work that indus- 
try considers to be engineering functions. 
“Tt is meaningless to say we have ashortage 
of engineers unless we specify the particular 
type of function for which employers usually 
think requires the services of an engineer,” 
he pointed out. 

Speaking of the proper utilization of engi- 
neers, Mr. Sargent explained that employ- 
ment on non-technical jobs and on tasks 
below an engineer’s capabilities, when part 
of a training program, would be valid 
utilization but such employment when no 
training program exists would be misutiliza- 
tion. 

One difficulty in the way of eliminating 
sub-professional functions from engineering 
positions was the lack of technicians and 
engineering assistants, he said, pointing out 
that in the days when engineers were 
always available, little thought had been 
given to the training of technicians. 

The shortage of new graduates that had 
resulted from companies’ trying to bring 
into their establishments young men for 
development within the company was not, 
in Mr. Sargent’s opinion, “critical”. A short- 
age that was critical was that of qualified 
men with a number of years of experience 
who were sought for specific functions. 

The most critical shortage, he thought, was 
of highly qualified engineers for develop- 
mental and research work. 

Under the title, “Role of Technicians in 
Canadian Industry,” J. P. Francis of the 
Economics and Research Branch com- 
mented on the results of the Department’s 
research program into the training and 
utilization of skilled and technical man- 
power. He pointed out that the program 
was not aimed directly at technicians but, 
for example, at such questions as techno- 
logical changes in a few industries and their 
effects on the kind and quantity of man- 
power used, and the training and work 
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experience of a sample of competent 
workers in a few different occupations. 

A generally acceptable definition of a 
technician has yet to be found, he said, but 
it is possible to identify in many com- 
panies jobs that fall between that of the 
skilled production or maintenance worker 
and that of the professional. The fact that 
the way in which industry obtains and 
utilizes workers for these jobs is still in a 
fluid state makes it difficult to identify 
clearly the varying importance of the dif- 
ferent functions at that level. 

It was found, however, that to move from 
a top job in production or maintenance to 
a non-professional job in testing, planning 
and engineering required greater ability to 
think in the abstract and to apply scien- 
tific knowledge and methods to practical 
problems and situations. Such knowledge 
can best be developed by relatively long 
periods of formal education, Mr. Francis 
said. 

He told the meeting of some of the 
results of the survey of the education and 
training acquired by a sample of com- 
petent workers in five selected occupations 
(L.G., Aug. 1957, p. 940; Nov. 1957, p. 1281). 

He listed a few tentative conclusions from 
the findings to date: 


—Canada has relied heavily on immigra- 
tion as a source of technical manpower ; 


—Work in technical occupations requires 
intellectual preparation as well as practical 
experience ; 

—QOn-the-job training and apprenticeship 
is inadequate for jobs above the skilled 
tradesman but below the professional level. 


“The Canadian educational system has not 
yet solved the problem of producing highly 
technical workers of a non-professional type 
in the numbers that our economic growth 
will inevitably demand,” he concluded. 


A. W. Crawford, Director, Canadian 
Vocational Training Branch, Department 
of Labour, described the functions and 
activities of his branch in training for 
professional and _ technical occupations. 
S. H. Deeks, Executive Director, Industrial 
Foundation on Education, dealt with some 
of the problems in determining the kind, 
number and training requirements of tech- 
niclans in Canada; and Col. T. M. Med- 
land, Executive Director, Association of 
Professional Engineers of Ontario, explained 
the Association’s new system of classifica- 
tion of engineering technicians and tech- 
nologists (L.G., Feb. 1957, p. 131). 


Emmigrants Added Most 
To Labour Foree Growth 


More than two thirds of the growth of 
Canada’s labour force during the years 
1950 to 1956 has been due to immigration. 
This estimate is given by David C. Corbett, 
Associate Professor of Political Science, 
University of British Columbia, in an 
article entitled “Immigrants and Canada’s 
Economic Expansion” published in Jnter- 
national Labour Review for January 1958. 
This publication is issued by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

Prof. Corbett bases his estimate on the 
fact that during the years in question 
Canada’s labour force grew by only about 
600,000 persons, owing to the low birth 
rates in the 1930’s, and on the calculation 
that three quarters of the immigrant work- 
ers who came to Canada in those years 
remained in Canada and in the labour 
force. This would mean, he says, that 
immigrants added about 420,000 to the 
labour force during the period. 

The article traces the connection between 
the growth of Canada’s economy in the 
years since 1950 and the ability of that 
economy to absorb immigrants. The writer 
also tries to calculate what the situation 
wul be in the near future. 

“The next stage in Canada’s population 
growth may be achallenge to the economy’s 
capacity to provide employment,” says 
Prof. Corbett. “For the past few years the 
generation entering the labour force has 
been a relatively small one, born in the 
late 1930’s. Very soon, however, the war 
and postwar generations in vast numbers 
will be ready to enter the labour force and 
will need jobs. 

“«',.The immigrant workers who have 
come to Canada since the war have been 
filling a gap in the ranks of Canada’s 
population. But soon the situation will be 
reversed and the labour force will be 
growing more rapidly than the population 
as a whole. Will there be enough jobs for 
the young Canadian workers? And if there 
are enough jobs for them will there be 
shortages of labour and new opportunities 
for immigrant workers?” 

Prof. Corbett thinks that there is no need 
to be pessimistic about the economy’s long- 
run response to challenges such as these. 
He points out that full employment depends 
on adequate demand, and he says, “Con- 
sumer demand can be sustained through a 
rise in standards of living or a growth of 
population or both... A long-range forecast 
is bound to be speculative, but there seems 
more likelihood of excess demand and 
inflation than of the reverse.” 
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. The article contains a number of interest- 
ing observations about the distribution of 
postwar immigrants in the various indus- 
tries and parts of the country, and the 
labour turnover among immigrant workers. 
Prof. Corbett finds that there is no evidence 
to support the popular belief that immi- 
grants tend to be attracted to, and con- 
centrate in, industries that are growing 
rapidly. He also rejects another popular 
idea, that low wages in an industry are 
a sure sign that immigrant workers are 
employed in it. He concludes that “no 
simple general rule seems to explain why 


immigrants go into some industries and not 
others”. 


Union Membership Grows 
2, Per Cent in Year 


A 23-per-cent increase in Canadian trade 
union membership in the year ending 
January 1957, to a total of 1,386,185, is 
reported in the latest edition of Labour 
Organization in Canada, recently published. 
It is the 46th annual report issued by the 
Department. 

The 1957 total, compiled just seven months 
after three quarters of Canadian union 
members realigned themselves to form the 
Canadian Labour Congress, was 32.8 per 
cent of non-agricultural paid workers. This 
proportion, despite the increase in total 
membership, was 0.5 per cent lower than 
a year earlier. 

The 1957 survey showed that: 

(a) The Canadian Labour Congress in- 
creased its membership by 40,000. 

(b) Affihation of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen with 
the CLC reduced the size of the independent 
railway brotherhood group by 10,000. 

(c) There were, at August 1957, six fewer 
provincial federations and 25 fewer local 
labour councils than a year before. 

(d) The number of unions active in 
Canada decreased by seven. 
(e) International unions 

new members. 

(f) National union membership changed 
little from last year. 

(g) Ontario recorded the largest increase 
in union membership. 

(h) Largest labour market gain was in 
Hamilton, where some 9,000 members were 
added. 

(i) By industrial groups the largest change 
was in manufacturing, where the percentage 
of workers organized rose by 2 per cent. 


gained 43,000 


The report may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Government Publica- 
tions, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 35 cents 


a copy. 
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International Unions Have 
18 Million Members 


A survey of 191 unions with members 
in Canada and the United States shows 
them with a membership of 18,350,000, 
approximately one million of whom were in 
Canada. 

They pay annual dues of about $620 
million a year, an increase of $162 million 
since 1955. 

The survey showed that 49 of the unions 
reported a gain of at least 2,000 members 
over the two-year period, 1955-57, while 18 
reported decreases of 2,000 or more. 

Membership losses were heavy in some 
railroad unions because of labour force 
cuts, while losses by the textile and hosiery 
workers unions were the result of the 
United States textile industry’s shift to 
the South. 

Independent unions in the U.S. claimed 
to have a membership of 1,300,000. 





British Unions Report 
9.6 Million Members 


The aggregate membership of trade 
unions in the United Kingdom at the end 
of 1956—the latest date for which official 
figures are available—was 9,699,800. This 
number was about 36,000 more than the 
total at the end of 1955, and 206,000 more 
than the total at the end of 1954. The 
statistics were compiled by the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. 

The Ministry report also notes that the 
total number of trade unions in existence at 
the end of 1956 was 647, including 25 with 
headquarters in Northern Ireland. The 
total was 21 below the 1955 figure; 25 small 
unions were absorbed by larger unions or 
otherwise ceased to function, and four 
new unions were formed. 

In 1956, female membership in the U.K. 
unions amounted to 1,882,530, while there 
were 1,848,430 in 1955. 


Australian Union Membership 


At the end of 1956, Australia had 1,815,899 
members in 3877 unions, compared with 
1,801,862 members in 372 unions a year 
earher. The 1956 figures are the latest 
complete ones available. 


Few Unionists in Pakistan 


There are slightly more than 400 regis- 
tered trade unions in Pakistan with a total 
membership of more than 400,000. However, 
an ILO mission estimated, not more than 
100,000 workers belong to unions that are 
recognized by employers and only 30,000 
received any legally enforceable protection 
from collective agreements. 
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U.K. Rail Unions Agree 


To Lone Man in Diesels 


One-man operation of diesel locomotives 
has been accepted by British rail labour 
organizations, it was recently announced by 
British Railways. 

The agreement covering one-man opera- 
tion of both passenger and freight diesels, 
which became effective on January 1, 1958, 
has been concurred in by unions repre- 
senting engineers, firemen, and all other 
rail employees, according to a spokesman 
for the company. 

It ends three years of controversy attend- 
ing this phase of a rail modernization pro- 
gram which is being carried out by the 


British Transport Commission. The pro- 
gram includes provisions for complete 
electrification. 





Sees Technology Ending 
Eeonomy’s Rise and Fell 


Scientific and technical developments may 
solve the problem of the periodical rise and 
fall of the country’s economy, said N. R. 
Crump, President of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, in an address to the Toronto 
Advertising and Sales Club last month. 

“Technology, may, in fact, hold the 
promise of a solution to those swings of the 
economic pendulum which the ‘built-in’ 
stabilizers of the planners have yet failed 
to halt,’ he said. 

New technical developments promise a 
“continuous flow of new opportunities,” he 
continued. “In this sense it differs from the 
past, when opportunity, particularly in 
Canada, has been so largely governed by 
the successive yet sporadic spirit of growth 
which are characteristic of a predominently 
resource-based economy such as ours.” 

As examples of technological advances 
Mr. Crump mentioned diesel locomotives, 
turbo-prop airliners, pipelines, super-high- 
ways, and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 





Conciliation Chairman in 


Rail Dispute Withdraws 


Withdrawal of Hon. Charles P. McTague, 
QC, from the chairmanship of the concilia- 
tion board established in the dispute 
between Canadian railways and 13 unions 
of non-operating employees was announced 
at the beginning of February by Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour. 

Mr. McTague withdrew, the Minister 
explained, as a result of the position taken 
by the unions’ joint negotiating committee. 
He decided on this course of action so that 
nothing would stand in the way of ultimate 
settlement of the dispute. 


In early January, Frank Hall, chairman 
of the negotiating committee, said in a 
letter to the Minister that the unions were 
protesting Mr. McTague’s appointment 
because they believed he could not be con- 
sidered an appropriate person to serve in 
the neutral capacity of chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Hall pointed out that Mr. McTague 
is president of two companies, director of 
nine others, and once represented the City 
of Toronto in an arbitration case affecting 
firemen. 

In a letter to Mr. Hall advising him of 
Mr. McTague’s withdrawal, the Minister 
said he had considered himself fortunate in 
having been able to obtain Mr. McTague’s 
consent to serve. He was a person with a 
wide range of experience and a record of 
achievement in labour-management rela- 
tions, Mr. Starr wrote. He also stressed 
Mr. McTague’s “distinguished service” as a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
his service as Chairman of the National 
War Labour Board “with conspicuous suc- 
cess and with the full support and apprecia- 
tion of organized labour,” and his service 
“with marked competence” as chairman on 
conciliation boards and as impartial arbi- 
trator in disputes under Ontario jurisdiction. 

Mr. McTague had been the nominee of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen on conciliation boards 
established in disputes with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian 
National Railways, the Minister pointed 
out. 

Mr. Starr promised to attempt to find 
a replacement for Mr. McTague as quickly 
as possible. 





Ont. Industrial Fatelities 
Decrease by 10 in 1937 


Fatal accidents listed in the records of 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations, Toronto, for 1957 totalled 95, 
a reduction of 10 from the 105 in 1956. 
Of the 1957 total, 23 were due to pneumo- 
coniosis (a group of industrial diseases 
resulting from damage to the lungs from 
inhaling various types of dust). 

Traffic accidents caused the second high- 
est number of fatalities, 28, and explosions 
the third highest, 11. 

Ten persons were crushed to death by 
falling objects, nine died in falls, three 
by electrocution, two in crane accidents, 
two in grinding wheel accidents and two 
in aircraft accidents. 

The death of one person in each case 
resulted from an accident on a lift truck, 
lifting strain, being struck by an object, 
being caught in a machine, and from burns. 


One died trying to look up an elevator 
shaft and one following a hernia operation. 
There was one drowning. 


Incidence of Silicosis 
In Mines Said Reduced 


Through a long-term preventive program, 
the incidence of silicosis in the mining 
industry has been reduced, according to 
R. E. Findlay, Manager of Aunor Gold 
Mines, Timmins, Ont. He was speaking at 
a three-day conference on industrial pul- 
monary diseases held in Toronto last month. 


Silicosis is a lung condition caused by 
prolonged inhalation of silicon dioxide. The 
hazard is known to be present in at least 
300 industrial processes. 


Proof of progress in combatting the dis- 
ease 1s evident in the fact that in 1926 it 
took 126 years for silicosis to develop, 
while in 1956 the average had risen to 27.4 
years, Mr. Findlay noted. 

Seriousness of the problem was sub- 
stantiated by the fact that the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board had spent 
$15,798,685 from 1926 to 1956 for disability 
from the disease. 





Urge Antt-Discrimination 
Law for Housing in Ont. 


Extension of the Ontario Fair Accom- 
modation Practices Act to cover housing 
was requested in a brief submitted January 
21 to the provincial government by the 
Ontario Federation of Labour and 24 other 
labour, community, ethnic and _ church 
organizations. More than 50 persons made 
up the delegation. 


The brief gave several examples of dis- 
crimination in the rental and sale of apart- 
ments and houses and included a copy of 
the anti-discrimination housing by-law 
passed by New York City only the month 
before. 


The Ontario Act needs only a minor 
amendment to one clause, the brief pointed 
out, to have accommodation defined as 
applying to the use, rental or sale of mul- 
tiple dwellings. 

The delegation also called for an effective 
public education program on existing fair 
practices legislation in the province*, pro- 
visions for which are included in federal 
fair practices legislation and that of Nova 
Scotia. 





*Legislation setting up a commission to integrate 
provincial laws dealing with human rights and that 
will provide for an educational program aimed at 
overcoming discrimination was forecast in the Speech 
from the Throne at the opening of the Ontario 
Legislature February 3. 
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Alberta Federation Asks 
Separate Labour Dept. 


Establishment of a provincial labour 
department was requested, and strong 
opposition to a provincial salary schedule 
for teachers and objection to the permitting 
of gainful employment in certain tasks for 
12-year-olds were expressed in the annual 
brief submitted by the Alberta Federation 
of Labour to the provincial government. 

A minimum wage of $1.25 an hour for 
all working persons in the province over 
16 years of age, a 40-hour, five-day work- 
week, and two weeks annual holiday with 
pay for all employees with one or more 
years’ service were also requested in the 
brief. 

In calling for a separate Department of 
Labour as distinct from the present Depart- 
ment of Industry and Labour, the Federa- 
tion said the industrial expansion of Alberta 
warranted two separate departments each 
with its own Minister. 

‘In our opinion,” the brief stated, “it 1s 
wrong to expect the employees of a dual 
department to adequately service in an 1m- 
partial manner both Industry and Labour.” 

Considerable pressure, the brief claimed, 
had been brought to bear to have the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association deprived of 
its rights under the Alberta Labour Act 
and to take away from it the opportunity 
of collective bargaining. It had been sug- 
gested that collective bargaining be sub- 
stituted with a provincial salary schedule, 
the Federation said. 


Child Labour 


An August order-in-council allowing chil- 
dren of 12 years of age “to take certain 
stipulated employment” was condemned by 
the Federation. 

“For the past century labour and child 
welfare societies have been struggling and 
endeavouring to eliminate child employ- 
ment in order to give children the oppor- 
tunity to live as children... 

“Rather than pass legislation of this 
nature, it is the duty of your government 
to see that the fathers of these children 
are guaranteed a minimum wage high 
enough to provide a decent standard of 
living for the children.” 

The brief also asked more government 
protection for unions against “employer 
interference, unfair labour practices and 
outright company-dominated unionism”. 

It said Labour had been faced with a 
growing incidence of such practices in the 
past two years and predicted even greater 
interference “unless some form of protec- 
tion is provided to the legitimate trade 
unions, stricter enforcement against issuing 
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of certificates to company unions and 
penalty enforcements of violations of the 
Alberta Labour Act or unfair labour prac- 
tices through employer interference during 
the process of organizational work.” 


The Federation reiterated former requests 
for changes in the Alberta Labour Act ask- 
ing for a more air-tight method of con- 
ducting a government-supervised vote for 
certifications and strikes; more curbs on 
employer circumvention in the process of 
negotiations; an end of “intimidation and 
coercion” in the use of employer petitions 
in the matter of certifications and the 
entitlement of a bargaining agent to be in 
a legal position to proceed with a strike 
Vote, 

In reference to the $1.25 minimum wage 
request the brief said: “It is very difficult 
to understand how any worker, married or 
single, can exist on the present minimum 
wage standard of today.” 

The provincial government should “do 
everything within its power,” the brief 
stated, to have a comprehensive health 
program instituted in the nation. 





UAW Convention Sets 
1938 Bargaining Goals 


The most prominent of the demands 
decided on by the United Automobile 
Workers in drawing up its program for 
1958 negotiations for a new contract was 
a proposal for a triple division of the profits 
of the automobile companies in excess of 
10 per cent of net capital before deduction 
of taxes. 


The proposal was that 50 per cent of 
this excess should be retained by the com- 
pany, 25 per cent distributed among the 
employees who did not participate in execu- 
tive bonus plans, and the remaining 25 per 
cent applied in price rebates to customers. 


This proposal, as well as a number of 
other basic economic demands, was over- 
whelmingly approved by delegates to the 
union’s special convention held in Detroit 
towards the end of last month. Opposition to 
the demands proposed by the international 
executive board was slight, most of the 
objections centring on the decision to give 
up emphasis on the objective of a shorter 
work-week. 


Other demands approved by the conven- 
tion included: 


—A general wage increase based on the 
national increase in productivity, which the 
union contends is more than 3.9 per cent 
per year. It is reckoned that this demand 
would be equal to more than 10 cents an 
hour. 


—An increase in supplementary unem- 

ployment benefits to 65 per cent of gross 
pay before tax deductions, plus $2 for each 
dependent up to six, and extension of the 
possible duration of benefits from 26 to 52 
weeks a year. 
An increase in pensions from $2.25 to 
$2.75 a month for each year of service, and 
the right to invest pension funds in com- 
munity projects, such as housing and health 
facilities. 

Other demands included a program to 
protect workers and their communities 
when work is moved from one plant to 
another; improved hospital and medical 
insurance benefits, and a 1958 contract of 
“short duration” compared with the present 
three-year agreement. 

By an overwhelming majority the con- 
vention voted to increase union dues from 
$3 to $8 a month for March, April and 
May. The extra $5 will be set aside for 
the union’s strike fund, which at the end 
of 1957 amounted to $24,041,713. 

Walter Reuther, President of the UAW, 
made it clear that although the demand for 
a shorter work-week at increased pay was 
being deferred as a primary goal, it would 
still be kept in mind when negotiations 
begin about April 1 with the auto industry’s 
Big Three. Union officials explained that 
the workers’ share of 1958 profits might be 
applied towards payment for a shorter- 
work-week if they so desired. 





Let Hoffa Take Over 
But Appoint Monitors 


An injunction preventing James R. Hoffa 
from taking over the presidency of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, to 
which he was elected for a five-year term 
beginning December 1 at the union’s con- 
vention last October, was removed in late 
January when an out-of-court settlement 
was reached. 

The injunction was issued by a Federal 
District judge in Washington at the request 
of 13 rank-and-file members of the union 
from New York City, who contended that 
Hoffa had been wrongfully elected by dele- 
gates who had been sent to the convention 
in violation of the union’s constitution 
(E.G., Nov. 1957; p./1275). 

The settlement provided for the appoint- 
ment by the court of a board of three 
monitors, whose duty it will be to ensure 
the enforcement and protection of all rights 
of the individual members and to draft a 
model code of local union by-laws. The 
board consists of one nominee of each of 
the two parties to the court action and 
a chairman designated by the court. 


The new convention and election sought 
by the 13 plaintiffs will not be held for at 
least a year, and possibly not until the time 
for a regular convention nearly four years 
from now. The monitors may recommend 
to the general executive board after one 
year that a new convention and election 
be held. They are to report to the court 
at six-month intervals. When a convention 
is held delegates shall be elected “in strict 
and literal compliance” with the union’s 
international constitution. 


A paragraph in the settlement dealing 
with finances says that the executive board 
“in consultation with the board of monitors 
shall review and where needed establish 
accounting and financial methods, proce- 
dures and controls affecting all funds and 
properties held, received and disbursed by 
or on behalf of” the union. 

Hoffa and the other officers are pro- 
hibited from having a financial interest in 
companies with which the union bargains 
collectively, or from doing business with a 
company that bargains with the union. 

The court order directs the executive 
board to “examine and review the status 
and condition of affiliated local unions under 
trusteeship, to the end that trusteeships 
be removed and self-government restored 
with all deliberate speed consistent with 
the best interests of the membership of 
such locals’. 

The order also provides that “no reprisal 
of any sort or nature” shall be taken against 
anyone because of his participation in the 
court action. 

After one year Hoffa may petition the 
court to discharge the monitors. 

At the end of January, Nathan Cayton, 
retired Chief Judge of the Municipal Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
was named chairman. The other two moni- 
tors are lawyers for the union and for the 
13 rank-and-file who petitioned for the 
injunction. 


B.C. to Raise Provisions 
For Voeational Education 


Increased provision for vocational and 
apprenticeship education was forecast in the 
Throne Speech at the opening of the British 
Columbia Legislature January 28. 

The speech also indicated that legisla- 
tion enabling a better superannuation 
allowance for municipal employees will be 
introduced, as well as certain amendments 
to the Public Services Medical Plan Act 
which provides medical insurance for 12,000 
provincial government employees. 
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U.S. Unemployment Rises, 
Further Spurt Indicated 


Unemployment in the United States in- 
creased more than seasonally in December 
to bring the total of unemployed to nearly 
3.4 million. The jobless figure was 5.2 
per cent of the labour force, the highest 
rate in three years. 

Unemployment was up 700,000 over the 
year-earlier total. 

During the month, the number without 
work increased by nearly 200,000 while 
the number with jobs dropped by almost 
half a million to 644 million. 

The monthly report of the Departments 
of Commerce and Labour indicated that the 
jobless figure may spurt in January. It 
noted that unemployment insurance claims 
increased sharply by more than 500,000 
since the December jobless count was taken. 


SUB Plans Successfully 
Meet First Real Test 


Union-management unemployment benefit 
funds are helping thousands of jobless 
workers in the United States at the present 
time, says A. H. Raskin, writing in The 
New York Twmes. 

The funds, financed by employers in the 
steel, auto, rubber, glass, maritime and 
allied industries, are receiving their first 
real test, he says. 

Employees of United States Steel Cor- 
poration alone are getting about $1,000,000 
per month in addition to state unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Because payment records are kept on a 
company-by-company basis, reliable esti- 
mates of the number of workers receiving 
supplementary benefits are impossible. 
Guesses at the current total range from 
100,000 to 200,000, with the average worker 
getting an industry payment of $15 to $25 
a week. This is in addition to state benefits 
averaging $30 a week. 

The general attitude of company execu- 
tives 1s a good deal more hospitable to the 
unemployment programs now than it was 
when Labour was making its big push for 
such benefits three years ago under the 
slogan of the “guaranteed annual wage,” 
says Mr. Raskin. 

The United Steelworkers, with 763,500 
members in basic industries covered by 
the plan, note that in Pennsylvania, unem- 
ployment insurance provides a maximum of 
$35 a week for 30 weeks to an unemployed 
person. Under the GAW plan, a Pittsburgh 
steel worker with four dependents would 
get $33 on top of the state’s $35, or $68 
a week, and when he exhausted his state 
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benefits, he would still continue to draw 
$55 a week for 22 more weeks under the 
GAW plan. 

In the auto industry, General Motors 
has a reserve supplementary unemployment 
benefit fund amounting to $85,000,000 and 
has distributed $5,500,000 in benefits since 
the payments started a year and a half ago. 
For Ford the figures are $36,898,000 in 
reserves and $2,058,000 in benefits, for 
Chrysler $22,000,000 and $3,400,000, for 
Studebaker-Packard $2,056,818 and $298,394, 
and for American Motors, $1,213,000 and 
$62,500. 

The average payment in the auto industry 
is $15 a week, while it is $23 per week in 
the steel industry. 


Rubber Workers Loeal 
Accepts Firm’s SUB Pian 


A local of the United Rubber Workers 
has accepted a three-year supplementary 
unemployment benefit plan proposed by the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada Limited for 1,650 employees at 
the New Toronto plant. 

The company, since February 20, 1957, 
has been paying into a reserve fund 8 cents 
for every man-hour worked since then. 

Under the plan, any employee with one 
year’s seniority laid off after January 19 
this year was eligible for benefits, which 
will be paid after February 17. 

The scheme will pay employees without 
dependents 65 per cent of their take-home 
pay after taxes and unemployment insur- 
ance deductions to a maximum of $28 a 
week. Employees with dependents will 
receive an additional $5 a week. 


Edmonton Central Labour 
Councils Amalgamate 


Edmonton’s two central labour councils, 
the Edmonton Trades and Labour Council 
(formerly TLC) and the Edmonton Labour 
Council (CCL) last month merged to form 
the Edmonton and District Labour Coun- 
cil (CLC). 

The new body will represent 15,000 trade 
unionists in the city and environs. 

Under the terms of the merger agreement, 
the president and four executive members 
were elected from the former CCL group, 
and the vice president, secretary-treasurer, 
sergeant-at-arms and three executive mem- 
bers were elected from the former TLC 
council. 


James Shewchuk, President of the former 
CCL council, was elected President of 
the merged body. John Hart was named 
vice president and H. G. Turner, secretary- 
treasurer. 

In Newfoundland, three independent 
loggers’ unions have affiliated with the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. The three unions were the New- 
foundland Lumbermen’s Association, the 
Fishermen’s Protective Union and _ the 
Newfoundland Labourers’ Union. 


In the United States, the Carpenters 
were at the same time being suspended from 
the Industrial Union Department of the 
AFL-CIO for non-payment of per capita 
tax. 


Former Labour Minister 
Named to U.N. Post 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, VC, Minister of 
Labour from August 1950 until June 1957, 
last month was appointed resident officer 
for the United Nations at Baghdad, Iraq. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Winter Employment Projects 


December 20 


Work projects involving an expenditure 
of $3,500,000 and that will provide 1,062,000 
man-hours of work for some 600 individuals 
were announced in the House by Hon. 
George H. Hees, Minister of Transport. 
The work, being undertaken by Canadian 
National Railways, will be charged to the 
company’s 1958 budget. The Government 
gave advance approval to the projects so 
that winter employment could be provided. 


December 20 


Work will be provided for some 75 men 
at the Terra Nova project, and a further 
175 in the Fundy National Park area, Hon. 
Alvin Hamilton, Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, advised the 
House, replying to questions on winter 
employment. 


January 3 


The federal Government has decided to 
offer to the provinces an arrangement under 
which it would be prepared to pay 50 per 
cent of the cost of construction of forest 
access roads where the work is done between 
the date of the offer and June 30, 1958, 
Hon. Alvin Hamilton, Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, said. The 
projects should provide employment for 
1,000 to 2,000 men. The jobs would be 
additional to the 1,700 to 2,000 previously 
provided for men in national parks projects. 


January 14 


Hon. Alvin Hamilton, Minister of North- 
ern Affairs and National Resources, made 
a further statement on winter employment 
projects. 

January 20 


Mr. Hamilton made another statement 


on winter employment projects. 
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January 20 


Transport Minister Hees announced that 
the Canadian National Railways was putting 
into effect immediately a works program 
on all lines designed to provide winter 
employment. The program was in addition 
to one announced earlier to provide work 
for 600 men, at an estimated cost of 
$3,500,000. 

The supplementary work programs will 
not mean new hirings but are being 
designed to keep the existing labour force 
employed, he explained. 


January 24 


The Government, said Prime Munister 
Diefenbaker, “has been giving every con- 
sideration to the establishment of public 
works in our country, to the end that 
where unemployment exists employment 
will be provided”. He was answering a 
question by E. G. McCullough (Moose 
Mountain). 


Unemployment Statistics 
December 20 


The number of persons unemployed in 
the Quebec District at the end of November 
1956 was 7,650, while at the end of the 
same month in 1957 the number registered 
for employment at the Quebec City office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion was 9,997, Labour Minister Starr 
informed Wilfrid LaCroix (Quebec-Mont- 
morency). 

January 10 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
told the House there were 698,153 persons 
registered at unemployment offices across 
Canada on December 26, 1957, while there 
were 387,327 registered as of December 27, 
1956. 
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Mr. Starr pointed out that the 1957 figure 
included fishermen, who were not num- 
bered among those on the register in 1956, 
and that persons were on the files sooner in 
1957 than in 1956 due to a recent amend- 
ment to the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
These two facts must be considered when 
comparing the figures, he cautioned. 

He also pointed out that the figure quoted 
was not a figure of those unemployed and 
seeking work, which is compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


January 13 


Labour Minister Starr, replying to a ques- 
tion by Hon. Paul Martin (Essex East), 
advised that there were 754,640 persons, 
as of January 2, 1958, registered with the 
National Employment Service. Mr. Starr 
noted that: “... the National Employment 
Service figures are operational figures com- 
piled for the convenience of the officials of 
National Employment Service. They do not 
purport to be a figure for the number of 
persons unemployed in Canada. The only 
such figure is the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics figure for persons out of work 
and seeking jobs...” 


January 20 


At January 9, 1958, there were 798,000 
persons registered with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission offices across Canada, 
Labour Minister Starr stated. 


January 21 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
referring to an unemployment figure of 
796,000 used in the House and outside of 
it, stated: “I note, Mr. Speaker, that there 
has been a great deal of misrepresentation 
of that figure. Despite the fact that I 
emphasized that this figure has never been 
accepted as an official unemployment figure, 
there is still a tendency to consider it in 
that light. In the Globe and Mail of this 
morning, for example, the figure is referred 
to as ‘796,371 Jobless. I make this point, 
Mr. Speaker, because a number of members 
have asked me about the figure, and I want 
to point out that it was not the policy of 
the previous government to release it. In 
fact on numerous occasions members of the 
previous government made it very plain 
that the only official unemployment figure 
was the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
figure, which now stands at 386,000. It has 
a serious effect on public confidence, Mr. 
Speaker, when a figure which is in fact an 
operational figure relating to operations of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
is persistently referred to as the official 
unemployment figure.” 
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Canada Elections Act 
January 3 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North Cen- 
tre) moved second reading of a bill to 
amend the Canada Elections Act to extend 
the privilege of voting at advance polls in 
federal elections to any qualified voter 
who will be away from home on election 
day. The hour for consideration of private 
bills expired before the question was put. 


Bill of Rights 


January 6 


M. J. Coldwell (Rosetown-Biggar) moved 
an amendment to the British North America 
Act to include an article on “Human 
Rights”. After a long debate, the House 
adjourned without the question being put. 


Canadian National Steamships Strike 


January 7 


Hon. George Hees, Minister of Transport, 
denied a report that the Government was 
considering the sale of Canadian National 
Steamships that were strike-bound. 


Alleged Inefficiency in UIC Office 


January 7 


Labour Minister Starr has received no 
reports of inefficiency in the Vancouver 
office of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission in the matter of processing claims, 
he informed the House in reply to a ques- 
tion by Frank Howard (Skeena). He added: 
“When and if I do... appropriate action 
will be taken.” 


Federal Aid to Education 


January 7 
M.J. Coldwell (Rosetown-Biggar) moved: 


This House is of the opinion that the 
Government should give consideration to 
the advisability of taking steps to relieve the 
financial crisis in education, without en- 
croaching in any way on the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the provinces in this field, 
by granting financial assistance to the various 
provinces for the expansion and equalization 
of educational opportunity across Canada. 


The motion was defeated, 163 to 27. 


Protest over Conciliation Board Chairman 


January 8 

No decision had been reached by the 
Government, Labour Minister Starr told 
the House, in connection with the protests 
from non-operating railway unions over 
the appointment of Charles P. McTague as 
chairman of the conciliation board to deal 
with the dispute between the railroads and 
the unions. Mr. Starr was questioned on 
the matter by Claude Ellis (Regina City). 


Health Insurance 
January 10 


Hon. J. W. Monteith, Minister of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, announced that 
the Government intended to introduce, at 
the next session of Parliament, an amend- 
ment to the Hospital Insurance and Diag- 
nostic Services Act that would permit “any 
province that has signed an agreement 
with the federal Government and has a 
provincial law in force to receive federal 
contributions on or after July 1, 1958.” The 
proposed new section would substitute for 
Section 6 (2) of the Act, which reads: 

No contributions shall be paid under this 
Act until at least six provinces, containing 
at least one-half of the population of Canada, 
have entered into an agreement and the 
provincial law in relation to those provinces 
is in force. 

The amendment will accomplish two 
purposes, the Minister said: (1) It estab- 
lishes an effective date for the start of 
the program, and (2) The start of the 
program in any one province will no longer 
be dependent upon the action in at least 
five other provinces. 


Old Age Security Investigation 
January 13 

The Prime Minister reminded the House 
that the Government intended, in addition 
to the present pension systems, “to give 
full consideration to investigating the insur- 
ance system in the United States to the 
end that we will bring about in Canada 
a rounded and effective contributory social 
security system over and above that which 
already exists.’ The services of Gordon 
Huson, professor of business administration 
at the University of Western Ontario, to 
make an independent study of the Ameri- 
can system and its application to our 
Canadian problem, have now been retained, 
he announced. 


January 24 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker advised that 
Dr. Robert M. Clark, University of British 
Columbia, would replace Prof. Gordon 
Huson in the task of making a study of 
pension schemes used in the United States 
that might be applied in Canada. Mr. 
Huson asked to be relieved from the post 
because he did not feel that he could carry 
out the necessary survey under a year, 
while the Government wants an answer to 
the problem within three or four months, he 
explained. 


Motion for Unemployment Debate 
January 14 
T. S. Barnett (Comox-Alberni) moved 
the adjournment of the House for the pur- 
pose of discussing “the alarming unemploy- 
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ment situation now facing this country... 
and the need for immediate action to 
provide employment”. The Speaker did 
not allow the debate, because he did not 
consider the matter one for which the 
regular routine of business of the House 
should be interrupted. He pointed out that 
there had been a great deal of talk about 
the unemployment situation during this 
session, and that unemployment is a situa- 
tion that develops slowly and one that can 
be dealt with only deliberately and through 
the course of time. 


Unemployment Insurance Contributions 
January 14 
There is no government plan to increase 
contributions of those participating in the 
unemployment insurance scheme, Labour 
Minister Starr told C. E. Johnston (Bow 
River). Mr. Starr also stated there was 
no truth in a report that the insurance fund 
was being alarmingly depleted. There was 
a total of $884 million in it. 


Increased Pensions 
January 14 

Seven provinces have signed agreements 
to share with the federal Government in- 
creases in old age security pensions shared 
by the two levels of government, said 
Health Minister Monteith, replying to a 
question by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre). The provinces: Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia. The other three provinces indicated 
they will complete agreements as soon as 
possible. 


Unemployment Assistance 
January 15 
The province of Nova Scotia has not yet 
signed an agreement under terms of the 
Unemployment Assistance Act, Health 
Minister Monteith told T.A.M. Kirk (Shel- 
burne-Yarmouth-Clare). 


Voluntary Revocable Check-Off 
January 24 

Bill No. 5, to amend the Indusirial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
provide for voluntary revocable check-off 
of union dues, introduced to Commons by 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre), 
was talked out. 


Farm Prices Bill 
January 25 
Bill No. 237, to provide for the stabiliza- 
tion of prices of agricultural commodities, 
following lengthy debate, given second and 
third reading and passed. 
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Married Women Working for 
Pay in Eight Canadian Cities 


Overwhelming reason why married women work outside the home is 
to raise family’s standard of living, it was found in survey conducted 
in eight cities. Department has just published report on the survey 


“The overwhelming reason why married 
women—especially those with children— 
work outside the home is to raise the family 
standard of living.” This is one of the main 
findings of a survey of married women 
working for pay in eight Canadian cities 
initiated by the Department in 1955. 

A report on the survey published this 
month, Married Women Working for Pay 
in 8 Canadian Cities, is available, in Eng- 
lish and French, from the Queen’s Printer 
(Superintendent of Government Publica- 
tions) for 25c a copy. 

“The survey established beyond doubt 
that the overwhelming reason why these 
married women were working outside the 
home was the economic one,” the report 
says. “Naturally,” it continues, “a con- 
siderable proportion (of those interviewed) 
mentioned other satisfactions too, such as 
the enjoyment of contact with fellow 
workers. Some who originally went to work 
for economic reasons stayed on because they 
became accustomed to the added income 
and, also, many learned to enjoy the life. 
A small proportion were the main bread- 
winners for the family, but the great 
majority were working, not ‘to keep the 
wolf from the door’, which their husbands 
were generally able to do _ themselves, 
but to raise the family standard of living. 
The additional income that these women 
brought in was practically all spent on the 
home and family, and even when it was 
small it was likely to buy otherwise 
unattainable ‘luxuries’.” 

This survey was planned by the Women’s 
Bureau and the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare helped with technical advice. It was 
undertaken to provide authoritative infor- 
mation which would throw light on ques- 
tions that are constantly being asked about 
the position of married women in the 
Canadian labour force. 

The survey was conducted by means of 
personal interviews with married working 
women in the cities of Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, and Vancouver; the interviewers 
were for the most part graduate students 
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in social work, working under the super- 
vision of members of the faculties of a 
number of Canadian universities. The num- 
ber of interviews carried out was 786. 

The report of the survey is divided into 
seven sections: I—Who Are the Married 
Working Women? IIi—What Are They 
Doing? IIlI—Are They Regular Members 
of the Labour Force? IV—What Do They 
and Their Husbands Earn? V—Why Are 
They Working? VI—How Do Things Work 
Out at Home? VII—How Do the Immi- 
grants Fare? These are followed by a 
Summary and Conclusions. Thirty-seven 
tables are interspersed with the text. 


Who Are They? 


“The married working women in the 
sample were, on the whole, younger and 
better educated than married women gener- 
ally,” the report says. “Eighty per cent 
were full-time workers. The largest group 
of women earned from $1,000 to $1,999. The 
30 per cent who had vocational training were 
mainly stenographers, nurses or teachers. 
Most of these women carried the main 
responsibility for their household work. Few 
had paid help, but households were small 
and husbands and relatives helped to lighten 
the load. In nearly half of the homes 
where there was a husband present there 
were no children. Arrangements for child 
care were generally made at or near home, 
little use being made of agencies for the 
purpose.” 


What Are They Doing? 


The largest number of women in the 
sample were found to be employed in the 
occupation that employs the largest num- 
ber of Canadian women in general: clerical 
work. Factory work came next, with a 
higher proportion than would have been 
expected, judging by information from other 
sources. The service industries, on the 
other hand, appeared to be under-repre- 
sented in the sample, the report said. 

“The industries in which these women 
were employed varied a good deal in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, depending on 
opportunity and other factors. In the indus- 
trial provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 


manufacturing was, of course, to the fore. 
In the cities located outside these two 
provinces, the service industry employed 
the largest number in the sample,” accord- 
ing to the report. 

In their choice of work, the women in 
the survey appeared to be making good 
use of whatever education or training they 
had received. This, however, did not seem 
to apply so much to those with teaching 
experience, many of whom had taken up 
clerical work. 


Regular Members of Labour Force? 


The survey did not provide a complete 
answer to the question of the extent to 
which these women were regular members 
of the labour force, the report said. Owing 
probably to the fact that they were less 
likely to have dependent children, the older 
women seemed to be permanently attached 
to their work more often than the younger 
ones. 

“Most of the women in the sample do 
not regard work outside the home as 
unusual for them. They have been work- 
ing continuously for some time—the vast 
majority in full-time jobs—and they expect 
to continue as working women. It is when 
the children arrive that women seem to 
find part-time jobs if possible. But part- 
time jobs are usually scarce; also, those 
who feel they must work for financial 
reasons are often compelled to work full 
time if the effort is to be worthwhile. Part- 
time jobs are a luxury that few women 
in this sample felt they could afford,” the 
report says. 

It adds that the smallness of the propor- 
tion of married women who work outside 
the home at any time is in itself a sign 
that the home is the central part of women’s 
lives. “Even for these women who are 
working, the evidence suggests that work 
is not generally the main theme of their 
lives. For most of them the reasons for 
working are tied up with their primary 
interest of improving the lot of their 
families,” the report points out. 


What Do They Earn? 


The survey included an inquiry into the 
earnings of the women in the sample, and 
also the earnings of their husbands. 

“The women in the sample were better 
paid than a cross section of Canadian non- 
farm working women in 1954,” the report 
states. “One reason for this is that the 
sample was drawn from the larger centres, 
where wages are higher than in other parts 
of Canada. Also, women in their thirties 
made up a high proportion of the sample 
population, and it is in those years that 





women reach their peak incomes. Never- 
theless, nearly 60 per cent of the women 
earned less than $2,000 in the year preced- 
ing the survey. Only about 8 per cent got 
$3,000 or more. 

“The husbands of these married working 
women, though better paid than their wives, 
were on the whole not high-income earners 
compared with Canadian men generally. 
The largest group in the sample received 
between $3,000 and $3,999; only about 14 
per cent got $4,000 or more. But when 
husbands’ and wives’ incomes were added 
together, more than half of the families 
received at least $4,000.” 


How Do Things Work Out at Home? 


The effect on the home and especially on 
dependent children when married women 
are working out was one of the most impor- 
tant of the questions investigated. About 
44 per cent of the women in the sample 
had no dependent children, and the findings 
of the survey did not in general support 
“the notion that the typical married work- 
ing woman is a mother with children who 
are being neglected”. Of the women under 
25, as well as those 55 or over, more than 
60 per cent were without dependent chil- 
dren, it said. 

Married women in the sample who had 
dependent children insisted that their chil- 
dren were being well looked after while 
they themselves were away at work. In 
such families the father often helped in 
looking after the children. “The tendency 
of working mothers seemed to be to avoid 
as far as possible being away from the 
children when father was also absent,” the 
report says. 

Other relations sometimes cared for the 
children while their mother was away. 
“Grandmothers played an important role, 
especially in looking after the children... 
Neighbours, too, were often helpful in 
keeping an eye on children after school,” 
according to the report. 

Women interviewed who had no young 
children themselves often held the view 
that there ought to be more day nurseries 
or similar institutions, but such institutions 
are not widely used by those who had 
children. Of one eastern city where special 
inquiries were made the report says, “It 
is safe to say that in that city not more 
than 10 per cent of the mothers of pre- 
schoolers used organized facilities such as 
nurseries, kindergartens or other schools.” 

It also says that most mothers prefer 
some arrangement, such as leaving them 
with a relation or a neighbour, which does 
not make it necessary to remove the chil- 
dren from their homes. “Any other plan 
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does not appeal to mothers for their own 
children, although day nurseries were often 
suggested as a solution for care of children 
of other working mothers.” 

Although the attitudes of the women 
interviewed were generally favourable to 
married women working, opinions were 
clearly divided when it came to the question 
of whether or not mothers should work. “A 
woman’s opinion on that subject seemed 
to depend a good deal on her own situa- 
tion,’ according to the report. “A wide- 
spread view among those who had no 
children themselves was that a mother’s 
place is at home with her children.” 


The survey did not show that the homes 
necessarily suffer when the wife works out- 
side. “It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that this information is based on 
interviews with married women who are 
working. The great majority of married 
women, those not working outside, many 
of whom have had work experience, could 
very well have a different story to tell,” 
the report declares. 


How Do Immigrants Fare? 


About one in three of the women in the 
sample were born outside Canada, the 
report says. About half of the immigrants 
had come to Canada since 1950, the largest 
group having come from Europe. A third 
of the immigrants came from the United 
Kingdom or the United States, but the 
other two thirds, who were likely to be 
handicapped by lack of knowledge of Eng- 
lish, appeared to be working longer hours, 
and to be earning less money than the 
Canadian-born. On the whole the immi- 
grant women were older than the native- 
born Canadians, and since older women 


are often found in the lower paid jobs, 
this would also partly account for their 
lower earnings, the report points out. 


“There is no evidence from this survey 
that the foreign-born married women are 
necessarily more likely to be working than 
those born in Canada,’ the report says. 
“However, most of the immigrants were 
married to foreign-born men, whose ordin- 
ary earning power would probably be 
reduced somewhat for the first few years 
in Canada. This would be a further incen- 
tive for the wives to help out with the 
family budget.” There was no conclusive 
evidence to show that the earnings of 
husbands or foreign-born women were lower 
than those of other husbands in the sample. 


Public Opposition 


“In a labour market where jobs are 
relatively plentiful, the suggestion is seldom 
heard that the married woman, typically 
the second wage-earner in the family, should 
give up her job to make room for someone 
who depends entirely on his work for a 
living. Whether or not public attitudes to 
married women working would be different 
if the economy should become less buoyant 
is hard to predict. Should competition for 
jobs become keen, opposition to married 
women working could very well grow,” the 
report states. 

Contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected, “the married working woman in this 
sample had a remarkably stable work 
record, and she seemed to feel very much 
attached to her job.” But, the report adds, 
“there is no doubt that for the married 
woman, her home and family are still her 
primary interest.” 





Russell Harvey, Ontario Regional Director of Organization, has relinquished that post 
with the Canadian Labour Congress rather than give up his membership on the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board. A CLC rule bars staff members from holding any other job. 


Mr. Harvey is succeeded in the post by Henry G. Rhodes, CLC Director of Organiza- 


tion for the Prairie Region. 


Gordon Wilkinson, Regina, Director of Education for the Prairie Region, has taken 
Mr. Rhodes’ post, while Mr. Wilkinson’s job goes to Robert Hale, Regina, until now 


a CLC organizational representative. 


Other occurrences of interest to labour are as follows: 


M. H. (Mike) Nicolls of Toronto has been re-elected to his fifth consecutive term 
as President of the Toronto Building and Construction Trades Council. 


Clovis Bernier, Montreal, Chief Factory Inspector for Quebec province, and W. James 
Cheevers, St. Catharmes, factory inspector for the St. Catharines and Niagara District 
of Ontario, both died of heart attacks while attending the annual meeting in Toronto 
last month of the Factory Inspection Branch of the Ontario Department of Labour. 
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Employment Conditions in 1957 


Economic activity in 1957 slower than in two preceding years. For 
year as a whole, employment up 2.4 per cent over 1956 but striking 
increase in the labour force led to a marked increase in unemployment 


Economie activity in 1957 proceeded at 
a distinctly slower pace than in the two 
preceding years. 

Output ceased expanding at the beginning 
of the year and remained stable for the 
remainder. It is estimated that the Gross 
National Product for 1957, by volume, 
will be about the same as in 1956. This 
is the second year in the postwar period 
that the GNP has failed to expand; the 
other year was 1954, when it declined by 
2.3 per cent. 

A number of outstanding factors con- 
tributed to the change from the rapid 
expansion of previous years to stability in 
1957. Owing to a sharp drop in the first 
part of the year, housing expenditures for 
the first nine months were 10 per cent 
lower than in 1956. The boom in non- 
residential construction was maintained 
through most of 1957, but there were signs 
of slackening in the second half of the 
year. World demand eased for the products 
of some export industries, notably lumber, 
newsprint, pulpwood, copper, lead and zinc. 


Domestic demand was also lower for 
some consumer durable goods, notably 
automobiles. 


Reductions in inventory had an addi- 
tional restraining influence on production. 
Throughout the year stocks were built up 
at a progressively slower rate and this, of 
course, resulted in reduced production. The 
effect of this slowdown was most pro- 
nounced in manufacturing, particularly in 
the wood products, electrical apparatus, 
transportation equipment and pulp and 
paper industries. 

One of the offsetting strengths during the 
year was the continued growth of consumer 
expenditures. Consumer outlays for the 
first three quarters of 1957 were 6 per cent 
higher than in the same period in 1956. 
After allowing for price changes, however, 
this gain was only 2 per cent, one of the 
smallest in the postwar period. Expenditures 
on consumer durable goods were down by 
5 per cent, in real terms, largely because 
of smaller purchases of automobiles. This 
decline was more than offset by an increase 
in consumer outlays on non-durable goods 
and services. 

Moderate increases occurred in govern- 
ment expenditures. During the first nine 
months government outlays on goods and 
services were about 7 per cent higher than 


in 1956. With allowances for price increases, 
however, the gain amounted to just over 
1 per cent. 

For more than half the year employment 
continued to rise despite the levelling-off in 
output, and only in the last quarter was 
there any appreciable downward trend. For 
the year as a whole, employment was 2.4 
per cent higher than in 1956. This rate 
of growth was smaller than that of 1955 
and 1956, but higher than in any other 
year in the past decade. 

The employment increase was widespread, 
both industrially and geographically. Gains 
were registered in all regions, ranging from 
2.0 per cent in the Prairie region to 2.7 
per cent in Quebec. Most industries em- 
ployed more people than a year earlier. 
Manufacturing and_= services, each with 
50,000 more workers, accounted for most 
of the total gain. Construction employ- 
ment was higher by 24,000, or 6 per cent. 

Agriculture and forestry were the only 
industries in which average employment 
was lower than in 1956. The decrease in 
agriculture is the continuation of a long- 
term trend; farm employment has been 
declining fairly steadily since the 1980’s. 
The employment decline in forestry, on 
the other hand, reverses the trend of 
previous years. This was partly the result 
of a weaker demand for lumber early in 
the year. In addition, pulp-cutting programs 
were sharply reduced in Eastern Canada 
in the second half of the year. 

As mentioned earlier, the general trend 
of employment turned downward in the 
second half of 1957. Forestry was one of the 
main contributing industries. Forestry em- 
ployment in December was 104,000, some 
54,000 fewer than a year earlier. The average 
decline for the year as a whole, however, 
amounted to only 13,000. 


Construction contributed substantially to 
the decline in total employment only during 
December. Slackening was most evident in 
the non-residential part of the industry; 
residential construction showed a strong 
recovery in the last half of the year. Total 
construction employment was 6 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, on the average, 
but fell to about the same level at the 
end of the year. 
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The steady expansion of the service 
industries and the more stable goods- 
producing industries offset to a consider- 
able extent the declines in forestry and 
construction during the last few months 
of the year. With the settlement of a 
strike of aluminum workers in September, 
employment in the non-ferrous metal 
products industries returned to normal. 
The shipbuilding, food and _ beverages, 
and chemicals industries continued to ex- 
pand steadily. Mining employment was 
maintained in spite of the unfavourable 
market for copper, lead and zine. 


Although the downturn in employment 
lagged behind the turning point in produc- 
tion, there were signs of slackening in 
demand for labour during most of the 
year. Short-time and part-time work were 
instituted in an increasing number of firms 
as the year progressed. By December the 
number of workers on short time or laid 
off temporarily was estimated to be 103,000, 
compared with fewer than 60,000 a year 
earlier. The work-week in manufacturing 
averaged 40.3 hours in November, down 
from 41.6 hours a year earlier; among other 
main industry groups only mining showed 
a longer work-week than a year ago. 


An unusually large increase in the labour 
force was one of the striking developments 
of the year. The increase, at 3.7 per cent, 
was almost double the average annual rate 
of the preceding five years. Less than half 
the labour force growth in 1957 was 
accounted for by the natural increase in 
population. The remainder was largely the 
result of immigration, which reached a 


record total for the postwar period. Immi- 
gration for the year is estimated at about 
280,000, compared with 165,000 for 1956 
and 110,000 for 1955. 


The record growth of the labour force 
and the more moderate rise of employment 
led to a marked increase in unemployment. 
The number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work averaged 4.3 per cent of the 
labour foree in 1957, considerably more 
than the long-term avrage. The increase 
over the year was quite general, all regions 
experiencing a substantial rise in the num- 
ber of job seekers. The increase amounted 
to 25 per cent in Quebec, 26 per cent in 
the Prairies, 47 per cent in the Atlantic 
region, 58 per cent in Ontario and 100 
per cent in British Columbia. As a propor- 
tion of the labour force, job seekers were 
2.3 per cent in the Prairies, 3.1 per cent 
in Ontario, 4.5 per cent in British Columbia, 
5.8 per cent in Quebec and 7.9 per cent in 
the Atlantic region. 


Labour-Management Relations 


Labour-management negotiations in 1957 
produced further improvements in wages 
and working conditions. A sample of col- 
lective agreements signed during the first 
half of 1957 shows that wage increases of 
more than 10 cents were more frequent 
than in 1956. The proportion of workers 
with a standard work-week of 40 hours 
rose from 5 out of 10 in 1954 to almost 
7 out of 10 in 1957. The number of workers 
entitled to a third week of vacation follow- 
ing varying periods of service rose by the 
same proportion. 
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More work stoppage occurred in 1957 
than in 1956—245 compared with 229—and 
a number of the strikes were of long dura- 
tion and involved large numbers of workers, 
so that much more time was lost through 
work stoppages than in 1956—1,607,000 
man-days in 1957 compared with 1,246,000 
in 1956. 





National Employment Service 


A number of important changes were 
made in the Unemployment Insurance Act 
and Regulations during the year. 

Coverage was extended to fishermen, both 
those who are employees and those who are 
self-employed. Contributions from fisher- 
men began April 1, 1957 and these workers 
were eligible for benefit on December 1, 
1957. Approximately 15,000 fishermen who 
had never been in insurable employment 
previously were registered. There are, of 
course, large numbers of fishermen already 
registered as a result of previous work in 
an insured occupation. 

The Act was amended to extend the 
seasonal benefit period and to liberalize 
the conditions governing the payment of 
seasonal benefit. 

Previously, seasonal benefit was paid from 
January 1 to April 15, and was determined 
on the basis of one week’s benefit for every 
two weekly contributions; the minimum 
duration of benefit was 10 weeks. The 
amendment to the Act extended the period 
of seasonal benefit from December 1 to May 
15. The duration of the benefit period is 
now determined on the basis of five weeks’ 
benefit for each six weekly contributions, 
and the minimum duration is 13 weeks. 

Before 1957, special regulations applied to 
married women. These imposed additional 
conditions which had to be fulfilled by 
recently married women before they could 
qualify for unemployment insurance benefit. 
The regulations were revoked in_ 1957, 
effective November 17. 

The number of persons registered with 
the National Employment Service in 1957 
showed a sharp increase over 1956. The 
increase was partly the result of the fore- 
going changes in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, but it is not possible to separate 
the effects of these changes from the effects 
of changes in employment conditions. In 
1957 there were, on the average, 421,000 
persons registered at NES offices, compared 
with 307,000 in 1956. The increase in regis- 
trations was particularly marked at the 
end of the year. 


ATLANTIC REGION 
Total employment in the Atlantic region 
was maintained at a slightly higher level 
during 1957 than during 1956. Non-farm 


employment increased and farm employ- 
ment declined during the first half of the 
year. These trends were reversed in the 
second half, largely because of weaknesses 
in forestry and construction, industries of 
major importance in this region. Farm 
employment showed substantial year-to-year 
gains in the third and fourth quarters, 
more than offsetting the declines in non- 
farm industries. For the year as a whole, 
total employment (annual average) rose to 
559,000, some 12,000 higher than the figure 
for 1956. 

Unemployment rose fairly rapidly during 
the year as employment expansion failed to 
keep pace with the growth of the labour 
force. The increase in the labour force was 
unusually large during 1957, 4.9 per cent 
compared with 3.7 per cent for the country 
as a whole. It was the largest gain recorded 
in the postwar period. The unusually sharp 
increase in the labour force was accounted 
for largely by workers returning to the 
region following a slowdown in industries 
such as construction and mining in other 
parts of Canada. Immigration also added 
to the working population, though the 
gain from this source in this region was 
small in relation to other parts of the 
country. 


A noteworthy feature of the employment 
situation in the Atlantic provinces was that 
forestry and construction, which provided 
much of the strength in 1956, were the 
major sources of weakness in 1957. In fact, 
all other major industries, except mining, 
recorded increases in activity over the year. 
The decline in mining resulted from the 
permanent closure of the Cumberland Raul- 
way and Coal Co. mine at Springhill, N.S., 
following the disaster there in November 
1956. Coal mining in Cape Breton improved 
during the year; in the latter half of 1957 
there were vacancies for at least 150 addi- 
tional mine workers. 

Logging employment was maintained 
fairly well during the first nine months of 
the year but a particularly sharp drop 
occurred in the last quarter. By the end of 
1957, the year-to-year decline amounted to 
about 20 per cent. In particular areas, the 
effects of the decline were marked, since 
forestry is the main support of the economy 
in many parts of the region. In addition to 
the 25,000-30,000 workers engaged by logging 
contractors at various times of the year, 
many thousands more depend on logging as 
a major source of income. Pulp-cutting, for 
example, is carried out on a fairly large 
scale by farmers on their own bush lots. 
Industries indirectly affected by changes 
in the level of logging operations include 
trucking and rail and water transportation. 
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THE LABOUR FORCE AND PERSONS WITH JOBS 
CANADA AND THE REGIONS - 1953 TO 1957 
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Reduced demand for both lumber and 
pulpwood accounted for the decline in 
forestry activities. A heavy build-up of 
inventories was reported as the principle 
reason for the drop in demand for pulp- 
wood. The domestic lumber market was 
slack throughout the year, mainly because 
of the sharp decline in housebuilding early 
in the year. High Atlantic freight rates 
were partly responsible for reduced overseas 
shipments of lumber; the marked drop in 
shipping rates in the late spring and early 
summer came too late to affect the course 
of the European sales in 1957. 


The employment trend in construction 
was downward throughout the year. For 
1957 as a whole, total employment in con- 
struction was about 10 per cent lower than 
in 1956. Few large jobs were undertaken 
to replace projects such as the Imperial 
Oil Company’s $20,000,000 refinery near 
Halifax and the hydro-electric development 
near Beechwood, N.B., which were com- 
pleted in 1956. Reductions in the work 
force at the Gagetown, N.B., army site 
together with fewer requirements at United 
States air bases were other factors con- 
tributing towards the decline of construc- 
tion employment. The larger projects under- 
taken during the year, which only partially 
offset these declines, included the Halifax 
international airport, a $2,000,000 Federal 
building in Sydney and the enlargement of 
the Fraser pulp mill in Edmundston, N.B. 


Residential construction accounted for 
part of the decline in building activity. In 
the first ten months, housing starts were 
about one-third lower than in the corre- 
sponding period in 1956. A _ pick-up in 


housebuilding activity in the last two 
months of the year resulted in some 
improvement. 

Manufacturing employment was main- 


tained at a fairly high level throughout the 
vear. Factory jobs numbered about 60,000, 
on the average; this was slightly larger 
than the 1956 figure. Employment in iron 
and steel showed a moderate rise despite 
weaknesses in certain sectors of the indus- 
try. Production of wire and nail products 
fell off during the year. Output of steel 
rails was rising, however, more than making 
up for losses in the other sectors. Trans- 
portation equipment, the only other heavy 
industry of consequence in the region, main- 
tained steady employment until late in the 
fourth quarter, when layoffs at the Eastern 
Car Co. plant in Sydney caused a break 
in the trend. The decline in orders for 
railway box cars was reported to have 
resulted from the fact that the Canadian 
railways were adjusting their equipment 


buying because of reduced  carloadings, 
declining earnings and an uncertain business 
outlook. 

Food and beverage firms, which comprise 
the largest manufacturing industry in the 
region, reported a busy year. Pulp and 
paper mills, on the other hand, were not as 
busy as in 1956. In the last half of 1957, 
employment in the pulp and paper industry 
was about 7 per cent lower than in 1956. 
Reduced demand for newsprint and pulp 
accounted for this decline and was also 
responsible for a reduction in the work- 
week. The shipbuilding industry showed 
a pick-up in activity in the second quarter, 
making up for earlier losses. By the end 
of the year, employment in this industry 
was substantially higher than a year before. 

The service industries, generally, recorded 
increases in employment during the year. 
An exception was rail transportation, which 
dropped below the previous year. Reduced 
freight shipments and _ passenger traffic 
accounted for the decline. Trade establish- 
ments reported that business was somewhat 
slower than in 1956 but employment was 
moderately higher. 


QUEBEC REGION 


Employment was at a record level in the 
Quebec region during 1957. The number 
of persons with jobs was much higher than 
in 1956, particularly in the first half of 
the year. On the average, employment in 
1957 was 2.7 per cent higher than in 1956, 
compared with an average year-to-year 
increase of 2.5 per cent in 1956 and 18 
per cent in 1955. For Canada as a whole, 
the average year-to-year increase in 1957 
was 2.4 per cent. 

These statistics however, conceal certain 
weaknesses. While employment rose during 
the whole year, it did not do so at a 
consistent rate. In the last quarter, in fact, 
it registered a more-than-seasonal decline. 
Until mid-September, 51,000 more persons 
had jobs each month than a year before; 
in the last quarter of the year, however, 
the year-to-year increase had dropped to 
12,000. This was the smallest year-to-year 
increase in the last quarter of any year 
since 1954. Persons with jobs in December 
1957 numbered some 1,546,000, a drop of 
about 109,000 from the employment peak, 
compared with a drop of 55,000 in 1956 
and 61,000 in 1955. 

One of the most striking features of 
labour market conditions in Quebec during 
1957 was the substantial growth of the 
labour force. Persons actively in the labour 
foree averaged some 1,666,000 over the 
year, a 3.8-per-cent increase over the pre- 
ceding year, compared with a 1.2-per-cent 
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and 2.1-per-cent increase in 1955 and 1954, 
respectively. The rate of increase was 
greater in the second than in the first half 
of the year. 

The decline in the labour force at the 
end of the year was slower than usual, 
while the contraction in employment was 
unusually sharp. The result was a very 
sharp rise in unemployment. The number 
of persons without jobs and seeking work 
in December 1957 represented 84 per cent 
of the labour force, twice as much as in 
December 1956 and higher than in any 
other postwar year. 

Employment gains were registered during 
the year in both the agricultural and non- 
agricultural sectors of the economy. How- 
ever, the rate of employment increase in 
the non-farm industries, at 2.6 per cent, was 
slower than in either 1956 or 1955. Agricul- 
tural employment, on the other hand, 
registered an increase (3.7 per cent), in 
contrast to decreases in the past two years. 
This increase is probably related to the 
scarcity of off-season jobs in other indus- 
tries. Many farmers and farm workers who 
normally work in forestry found such jobs 
more difficult to get this year. 

Growth in non-farm employment occurred 
in the first half of the year and was due 
to strength in the transportation, construc- 
tion and service industries, and in the 
manufacture of iron and steel products, 
transportation equipment, electrical appara- 
tus and chemical products. 

Housing starts in Quebec were nearly 10 
per cent lower in 1957 than in 1956 and 
road-building had dropped from the record 
level of 1956 but total employment in con- 
struction was higher in the first half of 
1957 than in the same period a year earlier. 
After the end of August, an upsurge in 
residential construction again boosted em- 
ployment. Industrial and commercial build- 
ing proceeded at a rapid pace throughout 
the year, characterized by major under- 
takings like the Baie Comeau development, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and hydro-electric 
projects on the Bersimis, St. Lawrence, 
Peribonka and St. Maurice rivers. The rise 
in employment in the service industries was 
strong and fairly consistent, the increase 
over 1956 ranging from 10 per cent at the 
beginning of the year to 5 per cent at 
the end. 

While the decline of residential construc- 
tion in the early part of the year affected 
employment in manufacturing industries 
dependent on housing, a heavy program of 
industrial construction kept iron and steel 
and electrical apparatus plants busy. The 
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buoyancy in aircraft manufacturing and 
the steady level of activity in the shipyards 
contributed further to the strength in these 
industries. 

There were weaknesses, however, in cer- 
tain sectors of non-farm employment 
throughout 1957, and these became par- 
ticularly apparent in the second half of 
the year. Employment in forestry was 
generally lower than in 1956; by the end 
of the year the number of loggers in the 
woods was some 40 per cent lower. Much 
reduced pulpwood quotas resulted in a short 
cutting season and earler layoffs for those 
employed. Loggers were in heavy surplus 
throughout the region. Reduced forestry 
employment contributed markedly to the 
over-all decline in employment in the region 
in the fourth quarter. 

Mining employment was affected by 
unfavourable market conditions in some 
base metals and by two prolonged strikes 
(at Arvida and Murdochville). Textile em- 
ployment was slightly below the level of 
1956 as firms felt the impact of increased 
imports, partly because of the premium 
on the Canadian dollar. Employment in 
clothing barely held to 1956 levels. Through- 
out 1957, employment in wood products 
affected chiefly by the decline in housing 
was lower than a year earlier. Employment 
in the manufacture of paper products was 
smaller than in 1956 as a result of some 
easing in demand. Exports of newsprint 
were less than last year, and inventories at 
home and abroad were excessive. As activity 
slackened seasonally after September, em- 
ployment in manufacturing as a whole fell 
below the level of 1956. In consequence, at 
the end of the year, total non-farm employ- 
ment, at an estimated 1,400,000, was about 
the same as a year earlier. 

1957 differed most markedly from 1956 
in that there were few labour shortages in 
the year. Scattered shortages were regis- 
tered in some skilled trades in the summer— 
in construction and metalworking occupa- 
tions in particular—but were not of a 
pressing nature. Generally, the labour 
market was much easier than in 1956 and 
by the end of the year substantial labour 
surpluses had developed. This was true 
of the region as a whole, but particularly 
of the smaller labour market areas. In 
these, which lack the heavy industry and 
diversification of the metropolitan areas and 
in which employment is dependent chiefly 
on textile and forestry products operations, 
labour surpluses at the end of the year 
were larger than at any time in recent 
years. 





ONTARIO REGION 


Economie activity in Ontario continued 
to expand during the early part of 1957. 
Owing to declines in a number of important 
industries during the last half of the year, 
however, the rate of expansion fell sharply. 

The labour force continued to expand at 
the same high annual rate as in the previous 
year, the average increase amounting to 
76,000, or 3.6 per cent. Non-farm employ- 
ment increased at a slightly higher rate 
(4.0 per cent) but because of a sharp drop 
in agriculture, total employment expansion 
fell considerably short of the labour force 
growth. As a result, the average number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work 
increased by 58 per cent from the excep- 
tionally low 1956 level. 

During the first six months of the year, 
total industrial employment was consider- 
ably higher than a year earlier, but the 
margin began to disappear gradually there- 
after. This was the result of conflicting 
trends in a number of industries. Significant 
declines occurred in manufacturing, par- 
ticularly in the capital goods and durable 
consumer goods industries, while mining, 
construction and the service and distributive 
industries showed year-to-year increases. 

Total manufacturing employment, which 
accounts for more than one half of Ontario’s 
industrial employment, followed a pattern 
similar to that of total industrial employ- 
ment, remaining higher than a year earlier 
during the first half of the year, then 
gradually falling off to a level below that 
of 1956. As a result, the average year-to- 
year increase in manufacturing employment 
was insignificant. 

The industry most responsible, directly 
and indirectly, for the decline in manufac- 
turing employment was the motor vehicle 
industry. The total number of motor 
vehicles produced in 1957 was 411,600, a 
drop of 62,700 or 18 per cent from the 
previous year. Average employment dur- 
ing the first 11 months amounted to 33,800, 
or 2.5 per cent less than in 1956. The em- 
ployment pattern was much the same in 
the two years and was characterized by 
sharp fluctuations, frequent layoffs and short 
work-weeks. The pattern of activity in the 
motor vehicle industry was closely followed 
by the industries producing parts and 
accessories. 

While the direct reduction in employ- 
ment resulting from the decline in motor 
vehicle products adversely affected only the 
localities where the industry is concentrated, 
the indirect effects of the decline were 
felt elsewhere. In addition to about 200 
plants in Canada primarily manufacturing 
metal parts and accessories for motor 


vehicles, the industries producing iron and 
steel and other metals, textiles, glass, rubber, 
car batteries, car radios, petroleum and 
petroleum products, as well as the service, 
finance and insurance industries all depend 
to some degree on motor vehicle manufac- 
turing. According to a survey made in 1953, 
an estimated 375,000 persons in Canada 
owed their jobs directly or indirectly to 
the automobile industry. The reduction in 
automobile production meant layoffs or 
short time for many of these workers. 

The decline in production of heavy 
machinery and equipment, electrical appara- 
tus and supplies and wood products also 
contributed to the decrease in manufac- 
turing employment. The decrease in heavy 
machinery and heavy electrical apparatus 
was the result of reduced industrial expan- 
sion in general and in forestry and pulp 
and paper in particular. Production of 
small electrical apparatus, on the other 
hand, was affected, together with most other 
consumer durable goods, by the decline in 
residential construction. Another factor 
responsible for the decline in production 
of all types of electrical apparatus was the 
large volume of output during 1956, which 
resulted in the accumulation of consider- 
able inventories. 

The 1956 pattern of production and em- 
ployment in forestry was further accen- 
tuated during 1957, increasing during the 
early summer and reaching an unusually 
high level by mid-summer. At the end of 
August 1957, however, a sharp downturn 
began which continued until the late fall. 
A number of factors contributed to this 
development—an unusually high cut in 1956 
and early 1957 and a decline in demand for 
lumber and lumber products at home and 
abroad. The combined effect was increased 
inventories and a reduced cutting program 
for 1957-58 season. 


Construction activity during the first 10 
months of 1957 was at a much higher level 
than a year earlier and employment in this 
industry reached a peak of 108,000 in 
August. The average year-to-year increase 
during the period was 10 per cent. The 
increase in construction during the first 
part of the year was due to non-residential 
construction. The most outstanding pro- 
jects were the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
Trans-Canada Highway and the uranium 
mining development in the Blind River 
area. In addition, increased federal and 
provincial expenditures on public building, 
particularly the greatly increased Ontario 
school building program, provided construc- 
tion employment in many areas. In the 
third quarter, however, construction em- 
ployment began to drop sharply as many 
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large projects were completed. Residential 
construction showed a sharp year-to-year 
decline during the first half of the year 
but in the third quarter there was a marked 
improvement which continued during the 
remainder of the year. The number of 
housing units started in the larger urban 
centres during 1957 was only slightly lower 
than in 1956. 

Increased demand for electric power and 
continuing rural electrification was reflected 
in a considerable expansion of public utility 
employment, which recorded an average 
year-to-year gain of more than 5 per cent. 

The service and distributive industries 
experienced marked expansion in 1957. Em- 
ployment in trade, transportation and com- 
munications, and the service industries all 
showed considerable gains. The average 
year-to-year employment expansion of these 
industries, which together account for 29 
per cent of total industrial employment in 
Ontario, amounted to 4.7 per cent. 


PRAIRIE REGION 


Economic activity in the Prairie Provin- 
ces showed greater strength than in other 
regions. In the first half of the year, pro- 
duction and employment recorded substan- 
tial gains, marking a continuation of the 
pattern of steady economic expansion that 
has characterized this region for many 
years. The gains were more moderate in 
the second half of the year, principally 
because of reduced construction activity. 
Total employment, on the average, was 
about 20,000 higher than in 1956, compared 
with an average annual increase of 29,000 
during the two previous years. Non-farm 
industries were entirely responsible for the 
increase in employmnt during the year. The 
number of farm workers continued to 
decline, registering the sharpest drop since 
1954. 

Since 1955, the labour force in the Prairie 
Provinces has been increasing at an average 
annual rate of 2.5 per cent. Employment 
expansion in 1957, however, was smaller 
than in the preceding two years so that 
unemployment increased. Nevertheless, as 
a proportion of the labour force, unemploy- 
ment in this region was still lower than in 
other parts of the country; the number of 
persons without jobs and seking work in 
1957 represented on the average 2.3 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with a 
national average of 4.3 per cent. 

The labour market situation was balanced 
in most parts of the region throughout the 
summer. This was in marked contrast to 
the widespread shortages that developed 
in 1956. In September 1957 demand and 
supply were in balance in all the labour 
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market areas in the region; in September 
1956, general labour shortages existed in 
18 of the 20 labour market areas. 

A smaller grain crop in 1957 resulted in a 
moderate year-to-year decline in farm pro- 
duction. Nevertheless, total farm produc- 
tion compared favourably with the five-year 
average for 1952-56. The cash position of 
the farmers improved towards the end of 
1957 following an increase in grain ship- 
ments but for the year as a whole farm 
cash income was somewhat lower than in 
1955 and 1956. The farm labour situation 
in 1957 contrasted sharply with that of the 
previous year. Instead of continuous scar- 
city through most of the summer and 
extreme shortages during the harvest season, 
farm labour was readily available through- 
out 1957. As a result, the government- 
assisted excursion of harvest workers to 
Western Canada amounted to only 20 per 
cent of the 1956 figure. 


A levelling-off in industrial employment 
occurred in the last half of 1957, largely as 
a result of a downturn in construction 
activities. In the last half of the year 
construction employment was running from 
5 to 10 per cent below that of 1956. It 
should be noted, however, that this was a 
decline from a very high level. The oil and 
gas industries, which figured prominently 
in the spectacular growth of the construc- 
tion industry in earlier years, contributed 
less to construction activity in the Prairie 
region as some of the larger projects neared 
completion. The main projects in progress 
in or completed during 1957 were the 
$375,000,000 Trans Canada Pipe Line to 
Eastern Canada, the $152,000,000 Westcoast 
Transmission line to the Pacific Coast and 
the $50,000,000 gathering system of the 
Alberta Gas Pipe Line Company. In addi- 
tion, oil refineries, gas plants, gas pump 
stations and storage tanks were constructed. 


While pipeline construction provided 
fewer jobs than in 1956, resource develop- 
ments such as the Moak-Mystery Lake base 
metal project and the Grand Rapid Hydro 
Development in northern Manitoba Helped 
to maintain total construction activity. The 
whole project, including plans for a town- 
site, is scheduled to be completed in 1960 
at an estimated cost of $175,000,000. New 
thermo-electric power stations in Saskat- 
chewan and a multi-million dollar potash 
development near Saskatoon also figured 
prominently in the volume of construction 
undertaken in this region. 


The downturn in construction activity 
during 1957 stemmed to a_ considerable 
extent from a decline in housebuilding. In 
the first nine months, housing starts in 
urban centres with a population of 5,000 


and over were 25 per cent lower than in 
the corresponding period in 1956. A sharp 
rise in starts occurred in the fourth quarter, 
bringing the total for the year to within 
6 per cent of the year-earlier figure but the 
employment effects of this increase were 
not sufficient to overcome weaknesses in 
other sectors. Industrial construction, for 
example, had fallen off early in the year 
and little recovery was in evidence by the 
last quarter. 


The oil and gas industries continued to 
play a leading role in the economy of the 
Prairie region, though a slowdown in the 
rate of expansion became evident during 
the year. First indication of a flattening- 
out in the continuously upward trend of 
the past ten years in oil production began 
to show in the second quarter and became 
more pronounced as the year progressed. 
Total output for the year reached 182,- 
000,000 barrels, some 5 per cent more than 
in 1956. Highlight of the oil production 
picture during the year was the large gain 
made by Saskatchewan producers. Output 
in this province soared in every quarter 
so that for the year as a whole total produc- 
tion rose by 68 per cent. A slower pace of 
oil marketing was beginning to have a 
noticeable effect on development drilling 
in the Prairie region, however. The total 
number of development wells drilled in the 
Prairie Provinces in the first 10 months of 
the year amounted to 1,822, down from 
2,087 in the same period in 1956. Wildcat 
drilling, on the other hand, made substantial 
gains over 1956. In the first 10 months of 
the year a record number of wildcat wells 
were drilled (665 wells compared with 593 in 
the same period in 1956). 


Construction of new plants and exten- 
sions to existing facilities during the past 
five years have brought about very sharp 
increases in production and employment; 
in 1957 manufacturing industries were pro- 
viding jobs for more than 100,000 workers, 
an increase of about 20 per cent since 1951. 
During 1957, total manufacturing employ- 
ment was about 4 per cent above the 1956 
figure. Manufacturing plants that began 
production in 1957 include a pulp mill at 
Hinton, Alta., the $23,000,000 fertilizer plant 
of North West Nitro Chemicals Ltd., at 
Medicine Hat, a large cement plant 
at Winnipeg, and a $2,500,000 steel plant 
at Edmonton. 


While total manufacturing employment 
was higher during 1957 than a year before, 
opposing trends occurred among some of 
the leading industries. Food and beverages, 
printing and publishing, and _ transporta- 
tion equipment industries were principally 
responsible for the gains. The largest year- 


to-year employment decline occurred in 
the iron and steel products and non-metallic 
mineral products industries. 


The transportation industry showed con- 
tinuing strength during 1957 despite the 
fact that grain shipments were down early 
in the year. For the year as a whole 
employment was about 4 per cent higher 
than in 1956. Transportation is relatively 
more important in the Prairies than in 
other parts of the country. Total employ- 
ment in transportation, storage and com- 
munication was estimated at more than 
100,000 at the end of the year, close to one 
fourth of total industrial employment in 
the region. For Canada as a whole, the 
same industries comprised only about 3 
per cent of total industrial employment. 


The generally healthy economic climate 
which characterized the Prairie region dur- 
ing 1957 was reflected in the service and 
trade industries. Wholesale and retail sales 
set new records during the year and em- 
ployment in trade showed a steady though 
moderate year-to-year increase throughout 
1957. In service, the employment trend 
levelled off about mid-year, coinciding with 
levelling-off in total employment. 


PACIFIC REGION 


Business activity in the Pacific region 
continued to increase during 1957 but gains 
in some sectors of the economy were par- 
tially offset by losses in others. Employment 
reached a record of 500,000 in July; it 
averaged 469,000 for the year, an increase 
of about 11,000 or 24 per cent over 1956, 
roughly the same percentage as the average 
increase for the country as a whole. The 
increase was accounted for entirely by the 
non-agricultural industries; more workers 
were employed in construction, transporta- 
tion, storage and communication, public 
utility operation, finance, insurance and real 
estate, trade, and the service industries, 
but fewer in logging, sawmilling, mining 
and agriculture. 

The labour force reached a new peak of 
517,000 in July and averaged 491,000 for 
the year, about 22,000 more than in 1956; 
this represented an increase of 4.9 per cent, 
the highest for any region, and the greatest 
since the years immediately following 
World War II. The high level of immigra- 
tion was the major factor responsible for 
this unusual expansion of the labour force. 


Unemployment was higher than in 1956 
throughout the year, mainly because of the 
reduced pace of industrial development, 
unfavourable domestic and export lumber 
markets, decreased demand for base metals 
and the rapid expansion of the labour force. 
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The strike of 5,600 workers in the pulp and 
paper industry in November was another 
important influence contributing to the 
higher level of unemployment; this strike, 
still in progress at the end of the year, 
adversely affected various industries that 
supply goods and services to the pulp 
and paper industry. 

The decline in agricultural employment 
in 1957 was less than in 1956 and the supply 
of farm workers, bolstered by immigration, 
was adequate to meet the demand. Cash 
income from the sale of farm products was 
about 5 per cent higher than in the previous 
year. 

The logging industry operated at a sub- 
stantially lower level in 1957 than in 1956 
owing to curtailed demand for logs by 
lumber and plywood manufacturers. This 
trend was accentuated in November by the 
strike in the pulp and paper industry, which 
resulted in a reduction in the demand for 
pulpwood. Average employment in logging 
declined by about 16 per cent from 1956 
to the lowest level since 1945. 

Mining activity decreased significantly 
during 1957, mainly because of weakness 
in the base metals sector. Gold mining 
operations also declined, but coal mining 
showed little change from 1956. Total 
mining employment decreased by more than 
5 per cent during the year to about the 
same level as in 1954. Although employment 
in base metal mining dropped by more 
than 7 per cent from 1956, it was still 
higher than in 1954 and 1955. 


Some sections of manufacturing showed 
substantial gains over 1956 but these were 
offset by losses in other branches, mainly 
in sawmilling. Consequently, total manu- 
facturing employment was approximately 
the same as in 1956, which was the highest 
on record. 


The most notable change occurred in saw- 
milling, in which employment declined by 
about 7 per cent from 1956. During most 
of 1957 domestic and export lumber demand 
was lower than in the preceding year, 
largely because of a reduction in housing 
starts in Canada and in the United States 
and reduced exports to the United King- 
dom. As a result, lumber production for 
the first ten months of 1957 was 11 per 
cent lower than for the corresponding 
period in 1956. During the last part of the 
year export markets were showing evidence 
of improving and sharp increases in hous- 
ing starts in Canada indicated that some 
strengthening in domestic demand could 
be expected. 
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Important increases in activity were 
attained by several other manufacturing 
industries. In the non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts industry employment reached a new 
peak 9 per cent higher than in 1956; 
this was largely attributable to the com- 
pletion of additional smelting facilities at 
Kitimat. Shipbuilding employment was 
nearly 7 per cent higher than in 1956, 
the highest in ten years. In the pulp and 
paper industry employment was more than 
5 per cent higher than in 1956 until the 
strike that began in mid-November. Em- 
ployment in this industry has increased 
more than 50 per cent in the past ten 
years. 


The construction industry had a busier 
year than in 1956 and employment increased 
by 12 per cent. An extensive road-building 
program required some 15 per cent more 
workers than a year before, while employ- 
ment in the building and general engineer- 
ing sector was approximately 11 per cent 
higher, despite a decline in housing during 
1957. Housing starts showed a year-to-year 
increase of 25 per cent in October, 53 per 
cent in November and 49 per cent in 
December. 

In the transportation, storage and com- 
munication group of industries, employ- 
ment increased by about 9 per cent over 
1956. The communication industry em- 
ployed 15 per cent more workers as the 
almost uninterrupted expansion of the post- 
war years continued. Railway employment 
was more than 10 per cent higher than in 
1956. 

The public utilities industries carried out 
important gas, hydro-electric and water 
distribution projects during 1957. The 
natural gas pipeline from Fort St. John 
to the British Columbia-United States 
border, probably the greatest industrial 
event of the year, went into operation in 
October. British Columbia led the prov- 
inces in the addition of new hydro-electric 
capacity during the year. Half of the 
increase of more than 600,000 horse-power 
was installed at the Kemano plant of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada. Employ- 
ment in the public utilities industries was 
21 per cent higher in 1957 than in 1956. 

Employment in wholesale and retail 
trade was about 4 per cent higher than in 
1956. Retail sales were up about 3 per 
cent but showed a declining margin during 
the later months of the year. Finance, 
imsurance and real estate employment rose 
by 8 per cent during the year. In the 
service industries, employment was 3 per 
cent higher than in 1956. 


Prejudice and Discrimination—II 


Texts of final two addresses in series of broadcasts on discrimination, 
particularly in employment, over Department's weekly radio program 


The final two talks in a series on preju- 
dice and discrimination and their effect on 
employment, broadcast over the Depart- 
ment’s weekly radio program, “Canada at 
Work,” were heard over 84 Canadian radio 
stations during the first two weeks of 
December. The texts are reprinted here. 

The address broadcast during the week 
of December 8 was by Herbert H. Lank, 


President, Du Pont Company of Canada 
(1956) Limited, who spoke on “Is Fair 
Employment Good Business?” ‘The last 
talk in the series, broadcast during the week 
of December 15, was by Rabbi Abraham 
L. Feinburg of Holy Blossom Temple, 
Toronto, who spoke on ‘Prejudice—A 
Spiritual Pestilence”. 


Is Fair Employment Good Business 2 
Herbert H. Lank, President, Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited 


The basis of our civilization is faith in 
God and in the dignity of man, without 
distinction of creed or race. Having said 
that, let me state another obvious fact: 
business and industry, no less than other 
sectors of our society, owe a primary 
allegiance to this principle. Equality of 
opportunity to secure a livelihood seems as 
logical as equality of opportunity to secure 
an education, to self-improvement. But 
fair employment is not only a moral obli- 
gation; it is, I am convinced, good business 
sense. 

I think we can say that Canadians, on 
the whole, have the opportunity to develop 
and use their talents. Probably this is one 
of the major factors in explaining the great 
strides we have made in increasing our 
national health and well-being. 

Progress, good-will and teamwork go hand 
in hand. Prejudice, of whatever kind, 
could endanger that teamwork. 

In this country we have few of the racial 
hostilities and problems we see in some 
other areas; but as employers—as well 
as citizens—we must guard against com- 
placency in this field and correct errors as 
they appear. Let me indicate at random 
one potential danger area: 

Since the end of World War II, immigra- 
tion has added approximately 1,500,000 to 
our population, including 200,000 children 
born to immigrants. To maintain our 
social and economic progress, Canada needs 
all the manpower, all the brain-power it 
can get. Of this host of newcomers only 
slightly more than one quarter is made up 
of British or French stock. The ethnic 
pattern of Canada is thus changing. It is 
rapidly becoming a racial mosaic of great 
and valuable diversity. What this influx 
has meant to all of us in terms of national 
development is obvious. In the ten years’ 


period from 1946, immigrants who joined 
our labour force numbered nearly half a 
million—or more than the whole increase 
from other sources. If it were not for that 
immigration, our labour force would have 
been drastically short of our needs because 
of our industrial expansion. Here business 
and industry have a special interest and 
obligation as the flow of immigration con- 
tinues. They must ensure that the prin- 
ciple of fair employment is translated into 
reality and that no one is denied his basic 
right to equal opportunity by being labelled 
“different”. Yet the problem is sometimes 
more difficult than appears on the surface. 

I should like you to imagine, for instance, 
the dilemma of the manager of a large 
mining company with whom I talked not 
long ago. Sharing in the economic boom 
there, you will find large numbers of recent 
immigrants, chiefly miners from Italy, Ger- 
many and Eastern Europe. Their skill 
makes a substantial contribution to the 
mineral wealth of this whole country. Yet 
the presence of so many new Canadians 
posed unexpected problems. 

In mining operations strict adherence 
to safety regulations ensures safety for all. 
But few of these new employees were able 
to speak or read either French or English. 
Where would you draw the line if you 
barred people because of their language? 
Eventually this particular management got 
around this difficulty by posting their 
safety instructions in half a dozen languages 
and using interpreters. In such a situation 
language is as important a tool as pick 
and shovel. 

We in business and industry must realize 
that the pattern of our population is con- 
stantly changing. Employment practices 
must keep pace. As employers we must 
ask ourselves whether, because of tradition, 
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seniority or other reason, we tend to 
adhere to employment patterns which are 
too rigid. 

But discrimination against racial, religious 
and language groups is not the only type 
of discrimination we must all guard against. 
Business and industry do not exist in a 
vacuum, separated from the community as 
a whole. They are an integral part of the 
community. If prejudices of various kinds 
exist in a plant or office, they are usually 
an indication that the same prejudices and 
discriminations exist in the community as 
a whole. Fair employment practices and 
union co-operation can reduce incidents and 
minimize discriminatory actions; but they 
alone will rarely re-educate the individual 
worker. 

Management knows that fair employ- 
ment policies are essential if it is to operate 
effectively, which means operate with the 
wholehearted participation of its employees. 
For this reason, management emphasizes 
sound personal and inter-group relations. 
There must be assurance that ability and 
character are the sole criteria for employ- 
ment and advancement. 


It is in the community, and even in 
the classroom, that the ugly pattern of 
racial, religious and social class prejudice 
is most likely to warp the individual’s mind. 
Prejudice leads to needless conflict and 
tensions between individuals and between 
groups; tensions are dangerous and wasteful 
to society. Education and the community 
as a whole have a basic responsibility to 
help prevent growth of prejudices. At the 
same time business must share responsibility 
for the sociological context in which it 
operates. Furthermore, as the complex 
structure of business and industry today 
depends increasingly on teamwork, we 
simply cannot afford the tensions which 
inevitably build up within any organization 
that allows prejudice to play a part in its 
operations. 

I will give you one isolated example to 
show that prejudice against colour, creed 
or nationality must be the concern of the 
community. Not long ago a Canadian 
manufacturer was anxious to employ a group 
of highly-skilled Canadians of Japanese 
ancestry in a small town. Although the 
town showed no open hostility towards this 
group, employment of these workers became 
impossible because there just wasn’t a home 
or rooming-house willing to accommodate 
them. Here you have a group of people 
being rejected by the community, not by 
the employer who needed their services. 


This. brings me to the high cost of 
prejudice, which a sound business system 
cannot tolerate. If examples such as the 
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one I have quoted were to be multiplied, 
the cost to our economy in lost productivity 
could be staggering. If, by such discrimina- 
tion, we limit the number of people who 
produce goods, the number of people who 
can supply inventions and ideas for better 
production, then we limit the goods that 
can be made, sold and bought. We would 
limit employment and wages. 


The area where such waste could occur is 
practically unlimited. During the war, for 
instance, the armed forces needed an effi- 
cient way to store and distribute blood 
plasma. Dr. Charles R. Drew, an American 
Negro, came up with a plan that must 
have saved tens of thousands of lives. Or 
think of the polio vaccine, which has saved 
so many lives in recent years—of the 
children who might have died from this 
disease if anti-Semitism had prevented 
Dr. Salk from acquiring his skills. 


We in this country must make sure that 
we do not pass up a single scientific or 
industrial advance because schools refuse 
training or business refuses employment or 
advancement, on the basis of colour of the 
skin, shape of the nose, religion, nationality 
or other “different” background. The loss 
to our economy as a whole would be enor- 
mous, to say nothing of the obvious and 
more important harm done to some of our 
fellow citizens. 


We are fortunate in this country because 
we do not have a major problem in this 
area. But we are not completely free of 
fault; and we do need constant vigilance 
to prevent it from developing. You and I, 
for instance, might well examine the mean- 
ing of some words we may have come to 
use unthinkingly. We might re-examine 
our own attitudes and emotional reactions, 
as they are the powerful forces behind our 
behavior. 

Sociologists have said that ‘‘discrimina- 
tion is prejudice acted out”. When you have 
prejudice actively expressed and applied, 
then you have discrimination. It expresses 
itself in the unjust barring of certain per- 
sons from jobs, from advancement in jobs, 
from certain residential areas, educational 
and cultural opportunities and the lke. 
Such discrimination is a form of social 
“bullying” which transposes a sense of 
insecurity, injustice or other forms of frus- 
tration and directs them against another 
group less able to defend itself. 


Discrimination is generally overt and so 
can be legislated against. Here in Canada, 
for instance, we have set an example with 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act. This applies to federal government 
work and its suppliers. 


Prejudice, by contrast, cannot be legis- 
lated against. It is more subtle, often even 
subconscious, and to combat it we must 
cleanse our own minds. It is the more 
dangerous, more destructive and certainly 
the more common of the two. A prejudiced 
person is fundamentally an irrational and 
unintelligent person, a person who refuses 
to consider all the facts before he forms an 
opinion. 

That kind of distorted judgment is not 
inborn in human nature. It develops out 
of personal and informal contacts within 
the family, the school, the community. 
People who are constantly exposed to pre- 
judices in their surroundings, tend to absorb 
and accept them as their own, often 
unthinkingly. 

The causes of prejudice are based chiefly 
on a false belief in the inferiority of certain 
groups on racial, physical, intellectual, cul- 
tural or religious grounds. Fear may enter 
into it. Some believe that prejudice is 
based entirely upon ignorance, but this is 
not necessarily so. Knowledge is useful, 
but the college graduate and the graduate 
of the school of hard knocks may both be 
active bigots. Learning facts is not enough. 
To overcome the emotional basis of pre- 
judice, practical experience with others of 
different ethnic, racial or religious groups, 
day-by-day, is also necessary. Activity in 
inter-group relations not only in the com- 
munity, but also in the plant or office, 
could well be an effective means of 
demolishing the myth of the inherent 
superiority of one group over another. 


Business is demolishing some long-estab- 
lished prejudices, because it cannot spare 
any man or woman who is qualified to do 
a given job well. Progress is being made. 
Age, for instance, is less of an obstacle than 
it was a few years ago. Positions once 
considered the exclusive domain of the 
technical expert have been opened to non- 
technical people. Graduates in Liberal Arts 
are accepted rather than shunned. Women 
are making notable contributions on prac- 
tically all levels of business and industry 
today. 

All these gains represent the gradual 
breaking down of an irrational attitude 
which prejudges a person as a member of a 
group (by age, academic training, or sex) 
rather than on individual merit. 

We live in a world which has made great 
material advances, a world in which every 
point on the globe, and some even beyond 
the earth’s atmosphere, are but a few hours 
away from man. If we cannot pull down 
these barriers in a community, or in a 
business organization, we surely cannot 
achieve the universal brotherhood of man 
which is the challenge of our times. 

Perhaps I can best close by quoting to 
you from someone who is concerned about 
the same problems I have tried to discuss— 
but on a more universal scale. S. Radhak- 
rishnan, the president of India, made a 
statement which we might all keep in mind: 
“Human unity depends, not on past origins, 
but on future goals and directions—on what 


Rabbi Abraham L. Feinberg, Holy Blossom Temple, Toronto 


we are becoming and whither we are 
tending.” 

Prejudice —A Spiritual Pestilence 
trolley-car asking people with colds to 


Some time ago, I read that an American 
public health expert urged the Episcopal 
Church to abandon the practice of drinking 
from the same Communion cup. He sug- 
gested instead a method known as “intinc- 
tion”, dipping the bread into the wine, 
whereby both elements in the Communion 
are administered at once. His reason for 
the change was the risk of infection. 
“People taking Communion are in danger 
if they use the common cup...” 


This item set me to pondering about 
routine measures to combat germs. For 
example, Canadian cattle are protected 
against hoof-and-mouth disease by rigid 
inspection at the border. The campaign to 
conquer tuberculosis is directed towards 
safety from microbes which may lurk in 
drinking-cups and towels. In warm weather, 
parents cower before the virus of infantile 
paralysis. 


I recently saw an ad in a 


sneeze into their handkerchiefs, so that 
others may be shielded from contagion in 
the air. 

Why does man fear the microscopic 
germ? Because it spreads invisibly from 
person to person, multiplying at incredible 
speed and ravaging the bodily tissues. One 
other striking fact: germs are democratic! 
They make no distinctions and recognize no 
boundary lines. Once a plague breaks loose, 
no household remains aloof or secure. 

Do you realize that a pestilence can be 
spiritual, as well as physical? Are not 
wrong ideas powerful? Do they not propa- 
gate, and leap from mind to mind, from 
heart to heart? 

Consider the incalculable harm that reli- 
gious bigotry may begin with piety, a 
profound, sincere regard for one’s religion. 
That may develop into a feeling that one 
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church alone is right, and other are false, 
bred by the Devil. Then pride takes over, 
and a malignant growth starts, and before 
long love for one’s own faith sickens into 
hate for the other fellow’s faith. 

There isn’t anything a bigot won't 
believe—as long as it discredits and defames 
some group he doesn’t like. He holds that 
group responsible for every fault and dis- 
aster. Centuries ago, the Christians of 
Rome were thrown to the lions in the arena 
whenever the Tiber overflowed, or a drought 
withered the crops. In 1348, thousands of 
Jews were slaughtered in Europe because 
they were blamed for the Black Plague 
which swept across the Continent with an 
iron broom of death and desolation. Just 
vesterday, it seems, the Puritans of New 
England drove out Roger Williams because 
his heresy endangered the state. 


Today, people everywhere who started 
out with deep, intense loyalty to their own 
religion, and all the kindliness and comfort 
it brought them, are being warped into sour, 
narrow-minded bigots. After being infected 
by their friends or parents (as children 
sometimes are, unfortunately), they in turn 
convey the sickness to others. Is a spiritual 
epidemic less harmful than a plague of 
the body? Can the individual or the social 
fabric thrive in an atmosphere of mutual 
hostility and suspicion? When the stream 
of hatred begins to flow from one person 
to the next, it overflows its original channel 
and spreads its havoc far and wide. Today 
it may engulf the Jew; yesterday it brought 
peril to the Catholics; the day before, its 
martyrs were the Quakers, Unitarians, 
Huguenots. This very moment, the fatal 
eycle may begin. 

Remember, my friends: hate never rests! 
Hate never rests! It is a dynamic, out- 
moving, explosive force. Was that not 
demonstrated by Nazi Germany? In pre- 
paring for war, the Germans became a 
morally diseased nation; their illness was 
anti-Semitism, whose seeds had been im- 
planted on fertile ground by Nazi propa- 
ganda. Its first victims were the Jews, less 
than one per cent of the population. 
But during the War, Nazi Germany’s 
hatred spilled over against the Poles, Greeks, 
French, British, Russians, Americans— 
against Catholic priests and Protestant 
ministers who opposed its will—against all 
mankind. That was bigoted hate gone 
berserk! 

Do you recall the building of the Panama 
Canal? Some of you may be old enough. 
Before Colonel Goethals could complete 
that colossal task, he had a job of sanita- 
tion. The entire region, you see, was 
infested with yellow fever. Did he concern 
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himself only with the health of his engineer- 
ing staff? Do you suppose that he neglected 
the Indians and common labourers? He 
fought yellow fever wherever he found it, 
among ranking officers and buck privates, 
illiterate coolies and university technicians; 
until then, no one would be safe from its 
killing touch. To build a canal, he cleaned 
out the fever. If we are to build a nation, 
a democratic commonwealth that will be 
enduring and unshakable, our first job is to 
eradicate the spiritual pestilence of religious 
and racial prejudice, this blinding, delirious 
fever, wherever it exists. 

The ancient Romans regarded _ bridge- 
building as a sacred pursuit. That is evi- 
dent from the name they gave the priest: 
“nontifex”, or bridge-maker. Newspapers 
often describe the Pope, Holy Father of all 
Catholics, as Supreme Pontiff, from the 
Latin word “pontifex”. Cannot each one 
of us be a priest in the definition? A 
bridge-builder, a bridge-builder—one who 
spans the gap between ourselves and per- 
sons of other creeds! 


Not long ago, a Gallup Poll was taken 
in eleven nations. The questioners asked: 
“Do you believe in God?” Canada tied 
with Australia for second place in the pro- 
portion of its inhabitants who answered 
yes. According to the Poll, 95 per cent 
of the people in this Dominion are God- 
believers. Quite probably, everyone of you 
listening to me now nourishes that faith 
in his heart. 


What does the voice of God whisper to 
you? Listen to Him, in the secret cham- 
bers of your spirit, where only you—and 
God—may enter. Ask Him—now! Will 
God recommend religious bigotry? Will 
He tell you that some are chosen for His 
love, and others denied it? Will He sneer, 
or whisper stupid accusations, or indulge 
in irresponsible and unworthy gossip? Or 
will He lave the wounds and hurts of all 
men in His enveloping affection, and say 
to you: “My child, I know not Gentile or 
Jew, Catholic or Protestant. In Me, man- 
kind ws one.” 

Think, my friends, what man’s intellect 
has achieved in our time! The vast outer 
world of ethereal space, stretching to 
infinity, and the mysterious force of the 
atom, so infinitestimal that the strongest 
microscope cannot view it—these are yoked 
together to our desires. The sputnik may 
lead mankind to the conquest of other 
planets! But what of the world inside our- 
selves? What can we do with our hate 
and prejudice? Don’t we have to admit: 
Science has advanced, morals lag behind— 
and within that empty space mankind will 
perish by its own hand, unless we bring our 


morals up to date and practise the brother- 
hood of real religion. Every faith has a 
truth; only God has the truth! 


The sands of time are running out. A 
race between conscience and catastrophe, 
with Death holding the stop-watch—that’s 
our situation today. If we human creatures 
don’t learn to live together, and overcome 
the boundaries of creed, colour, nation, 
our own selfishness—we shall not be able 
to live at all. Before we begin to wonder 
about spacemen, we must dwell amicably 
with earth-men! 


An urgent example of our challenge is 
the right of everyone to a job, without 
handicap of race, colour or creed. Are we 
not proud of free enterprise, prepared to 
defend it? Do we not regard Communism 
as the enemy of Western society because 
it rules out individual differences and effort, 
forcing everyone into the same mould? 
Here, by discriminating against job-seekers 
on grounds of colour or creed, businessmen 
themselves cut at the root of capitalism. 
If a man’s value to an employer is limited 
by the birthplace of his parents, the black- 
ness of his face, or the name of his faith, 
the person himself becomes meaningless, 
along with the whole philosophy of free 
enterprise. 

A job is not a table at a swanky club 
or an invitation to a party. It means life, 
the security and self-respect of one’s family. 


The right to work in a job according to 
capacity and character is no less funda- 
mental than the right to worship God 
according to conviction. When people are 
thrust into low-scale wages, poverty, frus- 
tration, for no other reason except an 
accident of birth, then entire classes are 
doomed, damned and disinherited; it is a 
caricature of democracy. 


Too many of us act on the assumption 
that Communism can be conquered without 
cost to ourselves, even the sacrifice of pet 
prejudices. If we want to save our Western 
civilization, we must make it civilized! And 
if we want to prove that we really intend 
to fight bigotry, here is the test! By giving 
jobs to all on an equal footing, regardless 
of colour or creed, then we can give mean- 
ing to our religion—not as an excuse for 
intolerance, but as a basis for brotherhood. 

W. E. B. DuBois, the Negro author, 
condensed the hunger of our time into a 
few lines: 

Herein les the tragedy of the age! 

Not that men are poor; 

All men know something of poverty. 

Not that men are wicked; 

Who ws good? 

Not that men are ignorant ; 

What is truth? 

Nay, but that men should know so little 

of each other. 





Revenue Drops, AFL-CIO Reduces Organizing Staff by 100 


The layoff of 100 of its organizers on February 1 was announced last month by the 
AFL-CIO. Of this number, 14 were to be retired, 28 were to be transferred to other 
departments connected with an expanded public relations program, and the remaining 


58 were to be discharged. 


One of those to be discharged was reported to be Robert Christofferson, the leader 
of the so-called Field Representatives Federation, which has been seeking official recogni- 


tion as bargaining agent for the organizers. 


At the time of the AFL-CIO merger every organizer of the two groups was kept 
on the payroll. In the two years since the merger retirement and transfer without 
replacement had reduced the number from the original 300 to 215. 


The reduction in organizing staff is believed to be the immediate effect of the 
10-per-cent loss of income resulting from the expulsion of the Teamsters from the AFL-CIO. 
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Successful Rehabilitation—Ill 


Third in a series of articles’on successful rehabilitation through co- 
ordination of community’s services, matching of person to the job 


The following article is the third m a 
sertes. Written by Guy Tessier, Acting 
Quebec Regional Public Relations Officer, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, tt 
was based on files in a National Employ- 
ment Service office in that region. 

The purpose of this series is to provide 
examples of success in rehabilitation that 
can be achieved through co-ordination of 
rehabilitation services throughout a com- 
munity. These articles will illustrate that 
the particular demands of any job, the 
unique combination of skill, aptitudes and 
attitude required in the worker, can often 
be met by a disabled person, not by coin- 
cidence but because of a precise matching 
of the person to the job. 


Rehabilitation is, in essence, the return 
of handicapped persons to normal and 
useful life compatible with their disability 
and requires co-operation of medical, psy- 
chological, psychiatric and social work 
assistance. Furthermore, to achieve any 
worthwhile success, the importance of the 
phase of rehabilitation dealing with coun- 
selling and placement of handicapped must 
not be overlooked. 

The case history of “Mary” illustrates 
the teamwork involved in rehabilitation of 
disabled persons. 

At the age of 38, Mary had already 
worked for two years as a stenographer for 
a firm of importers in Montreal. She left 
this type of work to teach shorthand and 
spelling for 10 years in a _ preparatory 
business school owned by her husband. No 
doubt as a result of having worked long 
hours and under very high pressure, Mary’s 
relations with others became more and more 
tense. Her state of mind was such that 
her husband found it impossible to live 
with her and left her. His desertion coupled 
with her state of mind left Mary with a 
severe nervous breakdown. 


Throughout the following year Mary was 
in hospital undergoing medical and psychia- 
tric treatment. When she was released, her 
case was brought to the attention of the 
Special Placement Division of the National 
Employment Service for counselling and 
placement. The medical certificate stated 
that Mary’s condition permitted her to 
work in sympathetic environment. It was 
also recommended that she avoid mental 
stress, fatigue, and especially that she work 
in new surroundings where her former 
friends and social life would exert no 
influence on her condition. 


Mary was now living with her father. 
The attendant doctor and her father felt 
it was imperative that she resume work 
immediately. Although her father had his 
own business, he could not give her a 
job; her case was too well known. 


At her first interview with the employ- 
ment officer, her father accompanied her. 
For later interviews Mary came alone. 
When he found during these interviews 
that she was shy and afraid of too much 
responsibility, the counsellor advised her 
to accept a position involving light clerical 
work, in keeping with her present mental 
and physical condition. Even if her salary 
were low she would be wise to accept it 
to regain self-confidence, he told her. 


The prospective employer was thoroughly 
briefed on Mary’s qualifications and the 
whole case history reviewed with him. 

Mary gradually improved, regaining her 
confidence and_ self-reliance. When the 
employer could not offer her a better salary, 
she was placed immediately with a manu- 
facturer’s agent and now she is earning as 
much as she did prior to her illness. 


The efforts and co-operation of different 
rehabilitation organizations, and of her doc- 
tor, and the understanding of her family 
wrote “completed” to the case of Mary, 
whose past is now behind her. 





Paid workers in Canada received an estimated $1,313,000,000 in salaries, wages 
and supplementary labour income in November, up 3.8 per cent from the November 1956 
total of $1,265,000,000, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported last month. 

The total for the first 11 months of 1957 climbed 7.8 per cent to $14,057,000,000 from 
$13,036,000,000 in the comparable period of 1956. 


All industry groups reported gains in the 11-month period and, in November, all 
but agriculture, forestry, fishing, trapping, mining (which was lower) and manufacturing 
(which reported no change compared with a year earlier). 
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Conference on Problems of the Ageing 


New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aged 


holds annual public hearing. 


Between 200 and 300 persons from many 
sections of society attended the annual 
public hearing of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the 
Aged, held in New York City in mid- 
December. The meeting was under the 
chairmanship of Senator Thomas C. Des- 
mond, Chairman of the Committee. 

Prominent among the speakers was Dr. 
G. Halsey Hunt, Director, Center for Aging 
Research, National Institute of Health, 
United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. Discussing activities 
of the US. Government on behalf of the 
ageing, Dr. Hunt declared that increasing 
industrialization during the past 100 years 
had tended to diminish employment oppor- 
tunities for the older age group. He ex- 
plained that the rural economy of the 19th 
century could keep older people busy as 
long as they were able to work, but with 
present emphasis on the organized produc- 
tion of goods, it was now necessary to take 
specific action to develop jobs which older 
persons could handle. 

A related factor was that a number of 
organizations, working to protect the living 
standards of older persons, had fostered the 
development of retirement plans under 
which people were encouraged, and some- 
times forced, to retire from active work 
at specified ages. 

Dr. Hunt outlined three major problem 
areas in ageing: (1) biological and physio- 
logical, (2) psychological and behavioural, 
and (3) social and economic. It was his 
contention that no sharp lines of demarca- 
tion could be drawn between these areas 
and that there were many points of overlap. 


Study of flexible retirement age urged 


Discussing retirement, Dr. Hunt advo- 
cated studies to find out whether the per- 
centage of the working population who 
would benefit from or desire flexible retire- 
ment was large or small. Furthermore, he 
emphasized, if there was to be flexible 
retirement on a large scale, it was impera- 
tive that research be undertaken to develop 
physical and mental criteria for the con- 
tinued employment of elderly people. 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, former editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, advocated seven fundamental rights 
for all those who reach the years past 60. 


1. Every older person has the right to 
tender, loving care. 


2. Every older person has the right to the 
most that medicine can do to provide free- 
dom from pain and suffering. 


3. Every older person has the right to 
ask for some interest or occupation worthy 
of his attention. 


4, Every older person has the right to 
food, fuel, clothing and shelter sufficient to 
his needs. 


5. Every older person has the right to 
find happiness and contentment in his 
declining years. 


6. Every older person has the right to 
the most that can be done to help him 
die comfortably of old age rather than 
uncomfortably of disease, accident or dis- 
ability. 


7. Every older person is entitled to as 
much peace of mind and peace of soul as 
modern civilization can give. 





October Imports Down 18 Per Cent from Year Earlier 


The value of Canada’s commodity imports in October was 18 per cent less than in 


the same month of 1956, according to the regular monthly summary of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This decline, combined with decreases in June, July, and August, more 
than offset increases in other months of the year, and the grand total for the January- 
October period fell slightly below last year’s record level. 

Imports in October were valued at $479,600,000 compared with the exceptionally high 
level of $542,800,000 a year earlier, bringing the 10-month total to $4,780,300,000 compared 
with $4,782,000,000 in 1956. 

Imports from the United States dropped to $325,491,000 in October from $394,554,000 
in the corresponding month last year, and to $3,422,124,000 in the January-October period 
from $3,493,056,000. 

Imports from the United Kingdom rose slightly in October to $44,331,000 from 
$42 651,000 in October 1956, and to $436,024,000 in the January-October period from 
$406,941,000. Imports from European countries dropped in October to $29,601,000 from 
$33,794,000, but rose in the 10-month period to $260,830,000 from $248,328,000. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Nine Provinces Use Schedule “R™ 


At April 1, 1957, disabled persons undergoing training under schedule of 
Canadian Vocational Training Act numbered 438, to which number 526 
added during year; and 473 were still in training at end of November 


In the nine provinces making use of 
Schedule “R” under the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Act to train disabled per- 
sons, 526 trainees were added during last 
year to the 438 in training at April 1, 1957. 
At the end of November 1957, 473 were 
still in training. 

These disabled persons are receiving 
training in a wide variety of occupations: 
auto body repairing, barbering, architec- 
ture, electrical engineering, cabinet making, 
carpentry, commercial art, business training, 
cooking, drafting, diesel engineering, dress- 
making, electric appliance repair, dry clean- 
ing, beauty culture, machine-shop work, 
accounting, motor mechanics, moulding, 
nursing aides, teacher training, printing, 
power sewing, radio and electronics, butcher- 
ing, shoe repairing, stationary engineering, 
television repair, watch repairing, welding 
and upholstering. 

* * * 


A desire to form a medium whereby 
health agencies interested in rehabilitation 
could meet for the purpose of enabling 
each group to give better service to dis- 
abled Canadians was expressed at meeting 
in Ottawa between representatives of 12 
voluntary national health agencies and 
federal Government officials. 

Labour Minister Michael Starr, Health 
and Welfare Minister J. Waldo Monteith 
and Veterans Affairs Minister A. J. Brooks 
attended the meeting. Deputy Ministers 
of the three departments were also at the 
meeting. 

* * * 


Two rehabilitation centres for discharged 
patients of mental hospitals will be estab- 
lished in Edmonton and Calgary during the 
next year. 

Between 600 and 700 patients would be 
treated at the centres. Former patients 
would be able to discuss personal and family 
problems with the director of rehabilitation, 
and some could be referred to community 
agencies. 

Main aim of the centres will be to restore 
“social skills” of former patients of mental 
hospitals, who have different problems in 
this connection than discharged tuberculosis 
patients, explains Grant Smith, Executive 
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Director, Edmonton Branch, Canadian Men- 
ial Health Association. The Association 
is sponsoring the campaign to raise funds 
for the two centres. 

* * * 


Rehabilitation News from the Provinces 


The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, which has just marked its 
40th anniversary, operates in Vancouver 
one of the most modern rehabilitation cen- 
tres in the world. The centre provides 
treatment to an average of 475 injured 
workmen each day. 


The Victoria Rotary Club recently in- 
stalled new heating and lighting plants in, 
and has enlarged, the premises used by 
Goodwill Enterprises for the employment 
of disabled persons. The Club also donated 
two industrial sewing machines and hopes 
soon to install a steam press and steam iron 
in order to make it possible to provide 
employment for 100 persons. The most 
encouraging feature of organizations such 
as the Goodwill Enterprises is the steady 
graduation of workers to regular employ- 
ment after they have acquired skill and 
confidence under Goodwill auspices. 


The Quebec Division of the Canadian 
Paraplegic Association announces that 18 
of its members succeeded during 1957 in 
obtaining permanent positions—15 in indus- 
try, two with the Government of Canada, 
and one as a welfare officer with the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Ottawa Branch of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind has won 
a commercial contract to thread cords 
through the ends of shipping tags and to 
cut the cards to the required length. The 
work was made possible by the invention 
of a series of jigs by Ivan Hunter, Assistant 
District Field Secretary for the CNIB, who 
is himself blind. 


An article in the January issue of Coronet, 
“No Tin Cups in Canada,” gives high 
praise to the work of Col. E. A. Baker, OBE, 
Managing Director of the CNIB. 

Clifford Jones, Amherst, N.S., has been 
appointed Rehabilitation Officer for the 
Canadian Paraplegic Association, Maritime 
Division. 


With the Women’s Bureau 


Canadian Conference on Nursing 


After discussing the two problems that face the profession—lack of 
sufficient nurses to meet needs, and use of their time to the best ad- 
vantage—conference suggests methods to increase supply of nurses 


Increasing population, expanding health 
services and a greater complexity of nursing 
functions are contributing to the need for 
more nurses, it was decided at the first 
Canadian Conference on Nursing, sponsored 
by the Canadian Nurses’ Association, and 
held in Ottawa. 

The majority of the persons at the Con- 
ference were directly connected with the 
medical and nursing professions, hospital 
administration and other health and welfare 
services. Representatives were also present 
from the National Council of Women, the 
Catholic Women’s League of Canada, and 
the Canadian Association of Adult Educa- 
tion. 

Two major problems involved in the 
supply of nurses—provision of nurses in 
sufficient numbers to fill needs, and using 
their time to the best advantage—were 
discussed by a panel of three. Panelists 
were: 

The Deputy Minister of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Public Health, Dr. F. Burns 
Roth; the Director of Nursing and Principal 
of the School of Nursing, Montreal General 
Hospital, Mrs. A. Isobel MacLeod; and 
the President of the National Council of 
Women of Canada, Mrs. Rex Eaton, OBE. 

The panel considered the question of how 
to attract desirable young men and women 
into the profession, and noted that there 
was apparently a great lack of motivation 
for men to enter nursing. 

It was felt that an important matter was 
to retain in service aS many as possible 
of the nurses now in the profession. In 
this connection, Mrs. Eaton noted that if 
nurses were to be retained their economic 
status must be equal to that of other groups 
making comparable preparations to go into 
the business world; there should also be a 
more universal plan of superannuation to 
entice nurses to keep working at their 
profession. 

“The public would suffer at critical times 
of illness,” said Mrs. Eaton, “when they 
should be assured of professional care, if 
the necessary number of nurses is not 
trained or if those that are trained leave 
the active nursing field because of low 
salaries and unsatisfactory working con- 
ditions.” 
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The panelists disclosed that salaries for 
hospital nursing services, including graduate 
and practical nurses and orderlies, amount 
to approximately 40 per cent of total salary 
costs. 

“It is not in the nature of things,” said 
Mrs. Eaton, “that employers could be ex- 
pected to initiate upward revisions of 
salaries on a generous scale unless some 
pressure is brought to bear on them.” 

Professional ethics, she felt, would not be 
threatened in straightforward discussions 
annually in respect to salaries, hours of 
work, overtimes rates, vacations, and pen- 
sions, between representatives appointed 
by the nurses and their employers. 

At the concluding session of the con- 
ference, following discussions by several 
groups, a number of suggestions were 
advanced for the provision of nurses in 
greater numbers. 

It was recommended that nursing educa- 
tion should remain in, or be associated 
with, the hospitals. Consequently, in the 
foreseeable future funds for undergraduate 
nursing education should be channelled 
through hospitals to hospital schools of 
nursing. 

Hospital budgets should be separate from 
the hospital school of nursing and, where 
necessary, should be expanded to enable the 
schools to achieve rcognized standards of 
nursing education. 

Research projects should be undertaken 
to study the needs of the public for nursing 
services. 

In view of the shortage of nurses with 
advanced training for use as teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and consultants, the 
Canadian Nurses’ Association should inves- 
tigate methods of expanding recruitment 
and training for these fields. 

Educational programs of the post-Bachelor 
level should be established for nurses in the 
aforementioned fields at one or more Cana- 
dian universities, and bursary programs 
should be expanded to assist individuals to 
take advanced training. 
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From the Labour Gazette, February 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Winter unemployment in several parts of Canada greater than for some 
years, in 1907-08, because of “tight money” and year’s heavy influx 


of immigrants. 


Provision of relief work by municipalities 
and direct relief by charitable organizations 
were the two principal means used to 
alleviate the distress caused by winter 
unemployment in 1908, according to a 
special article on “Unemployment During 
the Winter Season, 1907-08,” published in 
the Lasour Gazette for February of that 
year. “A number of municipalities, owing 
to the prevailing quietness, have continued 
works which under normal conditions 
would have closed down during the win- 
ter,’ it was reported. 

Unemployment that winter was greater 
in some parts of the country than for some 
years previously. The main reason for this, 
according to the Lasour GAZETTE, was the 
“financial stringency”—the 1908 equivalent 
of “tight money”. It also appeared that 
the country had not economically digested 
the whole of the heavy influx of immigrants 
that had occurred during 1907. 

The number of unemployed from other 
than seasonal causes was reported to be 
greater in “the various cities of Ontario 
west of Peterborough and south of Georgian 
Bay and in British Columbia’. Toronto 
appears to have been the city that was 
most hard hit by unemployment, with 
Vancouver perhaps coming second. 

In Toronto temporary work on sewers 
under construction, and snow removal and 
other work on the streets, provided em- 
ployment for a number of men. “A Civic 
Bureau was opened for the registration of 
the names of those desiring work,” the 
Laspour GAZETTE says. “The number of 
names now on the list is upwards of 2,000, 
several hundred of those registering in the 
course of the month having been struck off, 
either because they had procured work 
elsewhere or for other causes. The appli- 
cants receive work in rotation, not more 
than 3 days work being given to each 
until the list is exhausted. They receive 
$2 per day.” 

Regarding direct relief, it is reported 
that ‘Representatives of the charitable 
organizations held a conference with the 
Mayor and Board of Control, and an agree- 
ment was reached whereby the House of 
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Municipalities schedule winter work to provide relief 


Industry, Salvation Army, St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, and Associated Charities will 
arrange among themselves a more compre- 
hensive scheme for the relief of the poor 
and report to the Board of Control when 
final arrangements will be made. The 
Mayor promised that the city would con- 
tribute a reasonable amount.” 

The Globe newspaper also started a sub- 
scription for unemployed non-residents of 
the city who could not obtain temporary 
civic relief work. “The citizens have re- 
sponded liberally, the amount contributed 
to January 30 being $2,901, in addition to 
donations of food and clothing. The money 
is being distributed by a local committee,” 
the Lasour GAZETTE article said. 

In Vancouver unemployment was very 
heavy among construction workers. “Of 
2,000 carpenters resident in the city, 1,500 
were reported to be idle. The lathers num- 
ber about 55, half of whom were out of 
work,” the GazetTtr’s local correspondent 
reported. “The plumbers reported 50, with 
15 seeking employment. Seventy-five out 
of 100 electricians were unemployed. The 
bricklayers state that 98 per cent of their 
number, which is 150, were not working, 
and several arrived from the Prairies and 
the States. The regular scale of wages is 
$5 for eight hours; yet, it was further 
stated, cases were reported where strangers 
worked for $2.” 

Of the structural iron workers in Van- 
couver, 75 per cent were said to be out 
of work, and two thirds of the stone 
cutters, granite men, and soft stone men 
were unemployed. Of the unskilled labourers 
it was reported that “an exceedingly large 
number were out of employment”. 

In Ottawa, where the curtailment of 
operations in the neighbouring lumber 
camps had reduced the demand for labour 
by about 20 per cent, the City established 
“a municipal stone yard for men in search 
of work, where they could earn from 50 
cents to $1.50 per day”. Besides this, “the 
usual number of nearly 100 men were 
engaged on municipal sewers, a work which 
is always reserved for the winter period. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The annual dinner of the labour-manage- 
ment committee at Yarrows Limited, Vic- 
toria, B.C., held every year to review the 
work of the committee over the year and 
to plan for the coming year, was held 
recently. 

Joint consultation at Yarrows, through 
the labour-management committee, has 
provided a flexible communication medium 
between management and employees for 
several years. The committee and its 
activities are integral parts of the over-all 
industrial relations program, which includes 
a pension plan, group insurance, and profit- 
sharing dividends for employees. 

Writing in the current issue of Yarrows 
Review, an employee of the company said: 


Another year is coming to an end and 
another labour-management production com- 
mittee has been elected. This committee is 
definitely worthwhile and I certainly appre- 
clate the confidence shown in me by my 
department when they elected me as their 
representative. While the committee is pri- 
marily a production committee, management 
has accepted the responsibility for positive 
action in improving management and em- 
ployee relationships... It is essential that all 
those who participate in any co-operative 
activity (and that includes executives and 
employees) find satisfaction in their respec- 
tive jobs. This objective should be as much 
the concern of management as the making 
of a profit. Employees will not receive this 
satisfaction from, or put interested effort 
into, work which they feel could be done 
more economically by improved methods. 

The labour-management committee is where 
these problems and other working difficulties 
ean be brought to the attention of manage- 
ment. 





Co-operating with management in the 
labour-management committee at Yarrows 
Limited are the 11 unions representing the 
employees of the various trades as bar- 
gaining agents. 

* * * 

“T have learned that department heads, 
superintendents and foremen are familiar 
with, and believe in, this committee of 
ours.” These words, spoken by R. F. 
Caldwell, President and Managing Director 
of the E. B. Eddy Company in Hull, Que., 
provided the keynote of his address to the 
Plant-Employees Committee’s annual din- 


ner. Enlarging upon this theme, Mr. 
Caldwell said: 
It is an excellent medium for two-way 


communication. It is a fluid system and has 
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shown its worth... It has not taken me long 
to realize that the degree of understanding, 
which comes from the functioning of this 
committee, must be a reflection of the rela- 
tionship existing between employer and em- 
ployee. This is a relationship encouraged 
and strengthened by the attitude of the 
management of your company. 

The evident willingness to co-operate, one 
with the other, is to be found in many areas 
of our dealings together. It has taken years 
of sincere efforts on both sides, to achieve 
the enviable position we have now reached 
in the field of labour-management under- 
standing. 


Employees at the E. B. Eddy Company 
are represented for bargaining purposes by 
locals of three unions, International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers (CLC), International Association 
of Machinists (CLC), and the United 
Paper Makers’ & Paper Workers’ Union 
(CLC). 


* * * 


A comprehensive review of the work 
done by the Employee-Management Com- 
mittee at the Calgary General Hospital 
appeared in the Christmas edition of 
Sound Off, the employee paper. Writing 
of the committee, Chairman R. C. Cleeve 
said: 

The E.M.C. is a committee composed of 
six representatives from employees (repre- 
sented by the National Union of Public 
Employees, CLC) and three from manage- 
ment, who meet monthly to discuss methods 
of improving the efficiency and quality of 
our hospital service, the conservation of 
supplies, the reduction of accidents and the 
promotion of mutual understanding and good 
will between the various departments. The 
chairmanship revolves within the Committee 
every six months, alternating between repre- 
sentatives of the employees and management. 


The E.M.C. through its efforts in the past 
has been responsible for the installation and 
administration of the car plug-ins (115 to 
date), new stops for elevator doors, changing 
windows in the Psychiatric ward (to be done 
in 1958), tightening up regulations on mask 
technique, replacing metal heel-catching grat- 
ing at hospital entrances with rubber 
matting, replacing frosted glass with clear 
glass in doors opening onto stairways, instal- 
lation of sides to emergency stretchers, 
issuance of pay breakdown slips to employees 
paid in cash, placing of paper cups in wash- 
room and, in addition, numerous other sug- 
gestions which were aimed at eliminating 
accident hazards and cutting down on the 
noise in the hospital. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted | 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation | 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- | 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during December. The Board 
issued 11 certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered two representation votes, 
and rejected one application for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
eight applications for certification and one 
request for review of an earlier decision. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Association of Machi- 
nists, on behalf of a unit of ground service 
personnel employed by Maritime Central 
Airways Limited at Charlottetown, P.E.L., 
Moncton, N.B., Montreal, Que., Frobisher, 
N.W.T., and Goose Bay and Gander, Nfld. 
(L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 1461). 


2. Marine Checkers and Weighers Asso- 
ciation, Local 506 of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
on behalf of a unit of checkers employed 
by the Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited at National Harbours Board docks 
in Vancouver (L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1318). 


3. Longshoremen’s Protective Union, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company Limited at Botwood, Nfld. (L.G., 
Dec. 1957, p. 1462). 


4. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Stanrock 
Uranium Mines Limited employed on the 
company’s property in the District of 
Algoma, Ont. The International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers inter- 
vened (see applications rejected) (L.G., 
Dec. 1957, p. 1462). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
B.C. Air Lines Limited, (L.G., Dec. 1957, 
p. 1462). 

6. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union 880, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers, 
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mechanics and yard men employed by 
McCallum Transport (Quebec) Limited 
(L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 1462). 

7. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of flight dis- 
patchers employed by KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines at Montreal Airport, Dorval, Que. 
(li. Ga ans sc00). 

8. General Teamsters’ Union, Local 885, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and garage and warehouse employees 
of Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
operating in and out of its terminal at 
Victoria (L.G., Jan., p. 67). 

9. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of a unit of 
transportation agents employed by North- 
west Airlines Inc. at Winnipeg and Edmon- 
ton, (l.G., Jan.; p. 67). 


10. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of ground operations and office personnel 
employed by KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
at Montreal Airport, Dorval, Que. (L.G., 
Jan., p. 67). 

11. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and steam plant help- 
ers employed by Stanleigh Uranium Mining 
Corporation Limited at its property in 
Township 149, District of Algoma, Ontario 
(L.G., Jan., p. 67): 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, the 
Board, 
Branch of the Department. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, Canadian National Railways, 
respondent, and Great Lakes and Eastern 
District of the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., inter- 
vener (Yarmouth-Bar Harbour ferry service) 
(L.G., Jan., p. 67). The Board directed that 
the names of both the applicant and inter- 
vener be on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane). 


2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, respondent 
(Data Centre at Saint John, N.B.) (L.G., 
Dec. 1957, p. 1462) (Returning Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, applicant, Stanrock 
Uranium Mines Limited, respondent, and 
United Steelworkers of America, intervener. 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority 
of the employees eligible to cast ballots in 
the representation vote conducted by the 
board (see applications granted) (L.G., Dec. 
1957, p. 1462). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Western District Diamond Drillers 
Union, Local 1005, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of drillers, runners, helpers, and 
labourers employed by Boyles Bros. Drilling 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. ‘ 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. ; 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings - before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of_ three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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(Alberta) Ltd., in the Northwest Terri- 
tories (Investigating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

2. Communications Workers of America, 
Local C-4, on behalf of a unit of telephone 
and microwave equipment installers em- 
ployed by the Northern Electric Company 
Limited in its Western Division based at 
Toronto (Investigating Officers: F. J. Ains- 
borough and T. B. McRae). 

3. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Soo- 
Security Freight Lines Ltd., operating in 
and out of terminals in Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta (Investigating Officer: 
W. E. Sproule). 

4. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Lea- 
mington Transport Western, operating in 


and out of terminals in Manitoba and 
Ontario (Investigating Officer: W. E. 
Sproule). 


5. Maritime Airline Pilots Association, on 
behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
Maritime Central Airways Limited (Inves- 
tigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


6. Local 139-J, United Construction 
Workers’ Division of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of building service employees employed 
by the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration at its Villeray Terrace project in 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

7. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Can-Met Explorations Limited 
at Quirke Lake, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
IF. J. Ainsborough). 

8. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and their helpers em- 
ployed by the Toronto Terminals Railway 
Company (Investigating Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 


Request for Review of Decision 


Request for amendment of certificate 
issued by the Board on May 15, 1953 affect- 
ing the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Radio Station CKVL, Verdun, Que., re- 
spondent (L.G. 1953, p. 1020). In its request 
for amendment, the applicant seeks to have 
the scope of the existing certificate extended 
to cover announcer-co-ordinators (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During December, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Dominion Coal Company, Halifax, and 
Local 1546, International Longshoremen’s 
Association (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 

2. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, and Pacific Western Airlines Pilots 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 1039, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Saint John, N.B. (Con- 
ciation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

4. Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
and Local 564, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Local 605, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 
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Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Shipping Federation of Canada Ine. 
and Local 269, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Halifax (Conciliation Officer: 
DD, Cochrane) leGee Jan. p05). 

2. Dinamac Tanker Service, Vancouver, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Dec. 1957, 
p. 1463). 

3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (L.G., July 1957, p. 845). 

4. Dominion Coal Company, Halifax, and 
Local 1546, International Longshoremen’s 
Association (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane) (see above). 

5. Shipping Federation of Canada Ine. 
and Local 1039, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Saint John, N.B. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (see 
above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company and Lodge 767, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Local 96, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, and Local 217, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen (L.G., Jan., p. 68). 


2. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (b.G., Jan., p. 68). 


3. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Aug. 1957, p. 969). 


4. Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway Company, Ontario 
Northland Railway, Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway, Midland Railway of 
Manitoba, Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(non-operating employees) and Joint Nego- 
tiating Committee representing a number 
of railway labour organizations (a Con- 
ciliation Officer was not appointed in the 
first instance. The dispute went directly 
to a Conciliation Board). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in November to deal 
with a dispute between Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Cullen 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Caledon 
Terminals Limited and Terminal Ware- 
houses Limited and Local 1842, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association (L.G., 
Jan., p. 68) was fully constituted in Decem- 
ber with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, Ont., as 
Chairman. Judge Anderson was appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Peter Wright, Toronto, and 
A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
panies and union respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal 
with a dispute between Westward Shipping 
Limited (MV Britamerican) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., Jan., p. 68) was 
fully constituted in December with the 
appointment of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Harrison was appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, R. A. Mahoney and Owen E. 
Mason, both of Vancouver, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Deluxe Transportation 
Limited and Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 1464) was fully con- 
stituted in December with the appointment 
of R. R. Elhott, Toronto, as Chairman. 
Mr. Elhott was appointed in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, J. W. McNutt, North Bay, 
and Albert Hearn, Toronto, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


Board Report Received during Month 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rail- 
way and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(iy:-G.» Mareh. 1957; -p: 312) ‘The: text—of 
the report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 
1. Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rail- 
way and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(see above). 
2. Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1321). 





A share-the-work program of shorter hours was agreed on last month by the United 


States Rubber Co. 


in Detroit and Local 101 of the United Rubber Workers. 


They 


thereby saved 100 workers from being laid off. 
Under the arrangement, workers in some of the company’s five-day-week depart- 


ments will work a minimum of 32 hours instead of the usual 40 hours. 


paid only for the actual time worked. 


They will be 


The share-the-work plan was agreed upon by the company and union officials in 


consequence of a series of layoffs and the threat of more to come. 


A union official 


said that 296 workers were laid off on December 5 and 410 on December 19. About 
645 more were due to go early in January, he said. 

Besides saving the 100 workers from being laid off by the showteniie of hours, the 
rearranging of some previously cancelled tire production had made it possible to save 


100 additional jobs. 


The other 445 workers are being laid off gradually, he said. 


The company stated that the layoffs were due to a drop in auto production and to 
a seasonal decline in sales of replacement tires. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


The Board met to investigate the above 
dispute at the City of Toronto, Ont., on 
the 9th and 10th days of September 1957, 
and at the City of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
on the 4th, 5th and 6th days of November 
1957. 

The following were present in Toronto: 
The Members of the Board, namely: 

Judge Walter Little—Chairman, 

The.Honourable A. W. Roebuck, QC— 

Union Nominee, 

Mr. I. A. Vannini, QC—Company Nom- 

inee. 


For the Company: 
Mr. G. S. Saunderson, QC—Counsel, 
Mr. G. A. Armstrong—Assistant Counsel, 
Mr. W. M. Hugill—Executive Assistant 
to the President, 
Mr. L. C. Waugh—General Manager, 
Mr. T. W. Cain—General Superintendent, 
Mr. J. A. Thompson—Superintendent, 
Mr. P. J. Leishman—Supervisor of Per- 
sonnel, 
Mr. Fred Jones—Consultant. 





During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation which 
had been appointed to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Algoma Central 
and Hudson Bay Railway and_ the 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge Walter Little, 


Parry Sound, Ont., who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, I. A. Vannini, QC, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., and Hon. Arthur W. Roe- 
buck, QC, Toronto, nominees of the 
company and Brotherhood respectively. 

; The text of the report is reproduced 
1ere. 
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And for the Union: 

Mr. C. E. McClelland—General Chair- 
man, Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway, 

Mr. C. W. Stanley—Manager, Schedule- 
Statistical Bureau, 

Mr. H. J. Knox—Assistant Manager, 
Schedule-Statistical Bureau. 


At Sault Ste. Marie all the above named 
were present except Messrs. Saunderson 
and Armstrong of the Company. The fol- 
lowing additional representatives appeared 
for the Union: 


Mr. L. Malone—Vice-President, Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, 


Mr. K. W. Cartmill—Vice-Chairman, 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway, 
Mr. E. F. Jones—Grievance Committee, 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway. 


We are pleased to report that after the 
formal presentation of briefs, further nego- 
tiations were entered into by the parties, 
in which the members of the Board 
assisted. The result was that a complete 
settlement of all outstanding issues was 
reached and a new contract between the 
parties was executed. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Parry Sound, Ont., this 20th 
day of November, A.D. 1957. 


(Sgd.) Water LITTLE, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. W. Rorsuck, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) I. A. VANNINI, 
Member. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, orders in council during October, 
November and December made binding a 
number of changes in wage rates, hours, 
overtime, vacations with pay and paid holi- 
days. A new agreement for longshoremen 
(ocean navigation) at Trois Riviéres was 
made obligatory for the first time. 


In the construction industry at Montreal, 
new special provisions dealing only with 
the insulation trade increased the minimum 
wage rates of asbestos insulation mechanics 
from $2.05 to $2.15 per hour effective until 
March 31, 1958, with a deferred increase of 
10 cents per hour effective April 1. Weekly 
hours for this trade were unchanged at 40; 
specified holidays were increased to eight 
by the addition of Victoria Day; the rate 
for vacations with pay was increased from 
2 to 4 per cent of gross pay. 


In the construction industry at Sher- 
brooke, minimum wage rates in the three 
zones were increased by 10 cents per hour. 
New rates for certain classifications are now 
as follows: in Zone I, bricklayers $1.85 per 
hour, carpenters $1.65, electricians $1.60, 
painters (brush) $1.55, painters (spray) 
$1.60, painters (working at a height exceed- 
ing 45 feet outside a building) $1.75, 
labourers $1.25; in Zone II, the above rates 
less 5 cents per hour; in Zone III, above 
rates less 15 cents per hour. Two deferred 
increases of 5 cents per hour each will 
become effective on January 1 and Novem- 
ber 1, 1958, in Zones I and II only. In 
Zone III, where the cost of operations, 
including wages and. materials, exceeds 
$25,000, the minimum rates of Zone II will 
apply. Minimum weekly rates of per- 
manent maintenance workers in the three 
zones were increased by $4.40 per week. 
Two deferred increases of $2.40 per week 
each will become effective January 1 and 
November 1, 1958 in Zones I and II only. 
Regular weekly hours were unchanged at 
44; 48 at Granby, Farnham and Cowans- 
ville. 

In the men’s and boys’ shirt industry in 
the province, minimum hourly rates of 
operators, pressers, examiners and general 
hands were increased by from 7 to 17 cents 
per hour. The new general average, after 
one year’s experience is increased from 66 
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to 85 cents per hour in Zone I, from 60 to 
75 cents per hour in Zone II. Minimum 
rates of markers and cutters, spreaders, 
dividers and general factory workers (male) 
were increased by from 20 to 25 cents per 
hour. In Zones I and II piece work rates 
were increased by 5 per cent. In Zone II 
only, an additional increase of 5 per cent 
will become effective March 1. (Provisions 
relating to the incorporation of additional 
hourly wages, based on fixed cost-of-living 
bonus, ranging from 6 to 10 cents per hour, 
and proportionate percentage increases to 
piece workers are included in this amend- 
ment.) Regular weekly hours of Zone I 
were rduced from 42 to 40; in Zone II, from 
46 to 44. Paid holidays were increased 
from three to four. 


In the ladies’ cloak and suit industry in 
the province, minimum rates of employees 
on an hourly or week-work basis engaged in 
the manufacture of class “A” garments 
wer increased by from 13 to 33 cents per 
hour and new rates of certain classifications 
now range from 72 cents per hour ($28.80 
per week) for general hands, examiners and 
button sewers to $1.68 per hour ($67.20 per 
week) for fully skilled cutters effective to 
June 30. Deferred increases ranging from 2 
to 4 cents per hour, and from 3 to 7 cents 
per hour will become effective July 1, 1958 
and July 1, 1959, respectively. Minimum 
rates for employees engaged in the manu- 
facture of class “B” garments were increased 
by from 10 to 19 cents per hour and new 
rates for certain classifications now range 
from 70 cents per hour ($28 per week) for 
general hands, examiners and button sewers 
to $1.37 ($54.80 per week) for fully skilled 
cutters until June 30, 1958. Deferred in- 
creases of 24 cents per hour and 33 cents 
per hour will become effective July 1, 1958 
and July 1, 1959, respectively. 


Minimum piece work rates for employees 
engaged in the manufacture of Class “A” 
garments were increased by from 243 to 
33 cents per hour and new rates for certain 
classifications now range from $1.08 per 
hour ($43.20 per week) for finishers, lining 
and skirt makers to $1.68 per hour ($67.20 
per week) for machine pressers, top pressers, 
male and female section operators and 
skilled male operators, effective until June 
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30. Deferred increases of from 3 to 4 cents 
per hour and from 4 to 7 cents per hour 
will become effective July 1, 1958 and 
July 1, 1959, respectively. 


Minimum piece work rates for employees 
manufacturing class “B” garments were in- 
creased by from 10 to 19 cents per hour, 
and new rates for some classifications now 
range from 73 cents per hour ($29.20 per 
week) for trimming maker to $1.19 per 
hour ($47.60 per week) for male and female 
skilled operators effective to June 30, 1958. 
Deferred increases of 24 and 34 cents per 
hour will become effective July 1, 1958 
and July 1, 1959, respectively. (Piece work 
rates must be adjusted to yield at least 
the above minimum wage rates.) Regular 
weekly hours will remain unchanged at 40 
until June 30. However, effective July 1, 
weekly hours will be reduced from 40 to 
39 until June 30, 1959. Effective July 1, 


1959, weekly hours will be reduced from 
39 to 374. (There will be no reduction in 
minimum weekly rates, or piece-work rates 
resulting from the reduced weekly hours.) 
Other provisions include apprenticeship 
rates and regulations, paid holidays and 
overtime. 

In longshore work (ocean navigation) at 
Trois Rivieres a first agreement provides 
a minimum hourly rate for general long- 
shore work of $1.65 per hour for day work, 
$1.80 for night work. An additional 5 cents 
per hour will be paid to each employee in 
leu of vacation and welfare benefits. 
Double time will be paid for work on 
Sundays and any of seven specified holi- 
days. Other provisions include premium 
pay for handling certain cargoes and for 
cleaning holds where such cargoes have 
been stored, call-out pay and pay for 
working during meal hours. 





Industrial Standards Acts in Nova Scotia, 


New Brunswick, Ontario; Alberta Labour Act 


During October, November and December 
three new schedules were made binding 
under the Industrial Standards Acts; during 
the same period 27 schedules were re-issued 
and one new schedule was made obligatory 
under the Alberta Labour Act. 


In Nova Scotia, a new schedule for 
carpenters at Sydney increased the mini- 
mum hourly rate from $2 to $2.10 per 
hour effective until May 31, 1958. A deferred 
increase of 10 cents per hour will become 
effective on June 1. Weekly hours were 
unchanged at 40. Overtime provisions now 
include double time for regular shift on 
Saturdays, Sundays and any of eight speci- 
fied holidays; triple time for overtime on 
these days. 

In New Brunswick, a new schedule for 
painters and decorators at Saint John in- 
creased the minimum rates for work during 
regular working periods from $1.47 to $1.51 
per hour; from $1.57 to $1.61 per hour 
during special working periods. Weekly 
hours were unchanged at 40. 

In Ontario, a new schedule for lathers 
at Ottawa increased the previous rates of 
$2.15 per hour for metal lathers ($1.90 per 


hour for other work) to the new rate of 
$2.25 per hour effective until April 30, 
1958. A deferred increase of 10 cents per 
hour will become effective May 1. (The 
new schedule does not include a lower 
minimum hourly rate for work other than 
metal lathing.) Double time is now pro- 
vided for work after 10 p.m. and for all 
work on Saturdays, Sundays or any of 
seven specified holidays (previously time 
and one half for work till midnight and 
on Saturdays between 8 a.m. and noon). 
Weekly hours were unchanged at 40. 


‘In Alberta, 27 schedules covering 12 
industries (including six building trades) 
in seven different localities in the province 
were reissued with the same minimum rates 
and working conditions that were made 
binding by orders in council passed between, 
and including, the years 1936 to 1956. 


A new schedule for the automotive repair 
and service station industry at Medicine 
Hat replaces that which was previously in 
effect in 1948. Minimum rates for first- 
class mechanics were increased from 90 
cents to $1.50 per hour; second-class 
mechanics 85 cents to $140 per hour. 
Weekly hours were reduced from 48 to 44. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Courts hold railway not liable for damages incurred by shipper when 


train crew refused to cross picket line, declare union merger invalid 


? 


dismiss action brought by union members against negotiating officer 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal, 
holding that labour conditions such as a 
strike or picket were an element to be 
considered in determining what was a 
reasonable time for a common carrier to 
comply with a request for service, allowed 
the appeal of a railway company against an 
assessment for damages incurred by a 
shipper following a train crew’s refusal to 
cross a picket line. 

The Supreme Court of British Columbia 
held invalid a union merger on the ground 
that no effective notice of the merger 
motion was given to the membership. In 
another case, the Court, in certiorari pro- 
ceedings, quashed an assessment levied by 
the British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board against a building materials 
suppler with respect to persons whom the 
Court considered were independent con- 
tractors rather than workmen within the 
meaning of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

In Alberta, the Supreme Court dismissed 
an application for declaratory judgment 
against a union official who while a mem- 
ber of a national negotiating committee 
disregarded the directives of a regional 
grievance committee when negotiating a 
collective agreement. 

The Ontario High Court, in certiorari 
proceedings, upheld an umpire’s decision 
to the effect that a unilateral decision of 
the company affecting the scope of the 
bargaining unit was contrary to the collec- 
tive agreement. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


... holds railway not liable for damages incurred 
by a train crew's refusal to cross a picket line 

The British Columbia Court of Appeal, 
in a majority judgment given September 
10, 1957, reversed a decision of the British 
Columbia Supreme Court and ruled that 
a provincial railway company was not hable 
for the losses incurred by a logging firm 
as a result of a train crew’s refusal to cross 
a picket line. The Court held that labour 
conditions such as a strike or picket were 
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an element to be considered in determining 
what was a reasonable time for a common 
carrier to comply with a shipper’s request 
for service. 

The action arose out of a strike by the 
International Woodworkers of America dur- 
ing which the union picketed the planing 
mill of A. L. Patchett and Sons, Ltd., at 
Quesnel, B.C., with the result that the 
switching crews of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway Company, alleging a fear of 
violence by the IWA, refused to cross the 
picket line to service the respondent’s mill, 
causing a shutdown and a loss of orders. 
Charging the railway with discrimination 
and a breach of its statutory duties under 
the Railway Act, the logging firm brought an 
action in the Supreme Court, where it was 
awarded damages (L.G. June 1956, p. 725). 
The railway then appealed to this Court. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Sheppard 
three questions were raised by the appeal, 
namely, (1) whether the railway’s obligation 
under the Railway Act to carry and deliver 
“without delay’ meant instantly or within 
a reasonable time; (2) whether the train 
crew’s refusal to cross the picket line 
would excuse the railway’s failure to service 
the respondent’s mill, and (3) whether 
there had been discrimination by the rail- 
way as charged by the respondent. 

After an examination of the statute, he 
decided that “delay” was intended to begin 
after a reasonable time. 

With respect to the second question, he 
said that in a number of English cases 
involving common carriers labour conditions 
had been held to be an element to be 
considered in determining what was a 
reasonable time. In Sim v. Midland Ry. 
(1913), 1KB 103, a case in which a con- 
signee had brought action after a railway 
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had failed to deliver perishable goods 
because of a strike of its employees, the 
judge said: 

Apart from such evidence the mere fact 
that there was a strike among the railway 
company’s servants causing the delay would 
not make the company liable; but the strike 
would be an existing circumstance in the 
ascertainment of a reasonable time. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Sheppard 
there was no difference in principle between 
the railway employees’ being on strike and 
thereby refusing to render any service or, 
as in the case at bar, merely refusing to 
cross a picket line. In either event, control 
of the employer had ceased to some extent 
and the picket line, like the strike, had 
become “an existing circumstance in the 
calculation of a reasonable time”. 

With respect to the argument that the 
railway as an employer was liable for the 
acts of its employees, the judge pointed 
out that this was not the cause of action 
raised in the statement of claim, adding 
that it would not have helped the plaintiff 
to have raised a cause against the railway 
as an employer. The complaint was not for 
an act done but for an omission to act. 

As to the alleged discrimination, the 
judgle admitted that there was evidence 
that the railway had serviced another 
lumber company in that area in the period 
under dispute but said that the circum- 
stances were not the same. The other 
company was not picketed and the dif- 
ference in the service rendered was due 
not to an act of discrimination but to the 
absence of picketing. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Sheppard 
the logging company had failed to estab- 
lish that the railway had failed to act 
reasonably or within a reasonable time 
under the circumstances or had showed 
discrimination contrary to the Act. He 
therefore allowed the appeal. 

Mr. Justice Coady, who gave separate 
reasons for his decision, concurring in allow- 
ing the appeal. 

Mr. Justice Davey, who dissented, con- 
sidered that, on the evidence, the findings 
of the trial judge should not have been 
disturbed. 

In his opinion, neither the conduct of 
the railway brotherhood nor that of the 
appellant’s management appeared to be 
consistent with a bona fide belief that 
threats of violence and fears for safety of 
their persons and property had prevented the 
train crews from carrying out their duties 
to the railway company and discharging the 
appellant’s duty to the respondent. 

There was much to be said for the view 
that the railway company’s duty under the 
Act was only relative but, as pointed out 
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by Lord Herschell in Hick v. Raymond 
and Reid (1893) AC 22, if the circumstances 
involve a delay they must not have been 
caused and contributed to by the employer. 
In this case, however, the railway, having 
by its acts of commission and omission 
contributed to its employees’ refusal to 
cross the picket lines, could not rely upon 
that refusal to justify or excuse its delay 
in providing the respondent with service. 

In any event, the wrongful refusal of the 
train crews to obey the company’s lawful 
orders and to discharge its duties to the 
respondent occurred in the course and 
within the scope of their employment and 
therefore was not available to the company 
as an excuse for its failure to discharge its 
statutory duty, whether absolute or relative. 

The principle that a master is responsible 
for any wrong committed by a servant in 
the course of his master’s business was 
applied in United Africa Co. v. Saka 
Owoade (1955) AC 130, where the Privy 
Council held that: 


There is in their Lordship’s opinion no 
difference in the liability of a master for 
wrongs whether for fraud or any other 
wrong committed by a servant in the course 
of his employment. It is a question of fact 
in each case whether the wrong was com- 
mitted in the course of his employment... 

This being so, the railway could not 
excuse its own default by its employees’ 
neglect or disobedience. 

Different considerations would have arisen 
if the trainmen had been on strike, for an 
employee who does an act in the course of 
striking does not do it either in the course 
or within the scope of his employment. In 
this case, the trainmen were not on strike 
within the meaning of that word as defined 
in the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, for there was no cessation or 
refusal to work. A. L. Patchett and Sons 
Limited v. Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
Company (1957) 283 WWR 145. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


... declares invalid a merger of one trade union 
with another, as members not given prior notice 


On July 25, 1957, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court held invalid a union merger, 
involving dissolution of an unincorporated 
trade union and transfer of its membership 
and assets to another existing trade union, 
on the ground that no prior specific notice 
of the merger proposal was given either to 
the members in connection with the local 
meetings at which merger was approved or 
to delegates to the annual convention of 
the merging union. 

Mr. Justice Maclean in his reasons for 
judgment related the following facts of 
the case. 


The Federation of Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers was an independent trade union 
with an entity of its own, which by 1955 
had become the certified bargaining repre- 
sentative for the employees in about a 
dozen packing houses in the Okanagan 
Valley. It had ten locals with a total 
membership of about 4,000. 

The governing body of the union was 
called the Executive Council, composed of 
various elected officers and representatives 
of its locals, presided over by the President. 
There was also an officer called the Director 
of Organization, who received a salary and 
was in effect the manager of the union, 
subject to the supervision and direction of 
the President and Executive Council. 

In September 1955 the Federation became 
engaged in a labour dispute with various 
employers in the Okanagan Valley and a 
strike was called. Brian Cooney, the Direc- 
tor of Organization, communicated with 
other trade unions asking their aid in 
making the strike effective. 

One of the unions with which Cooney com- 
municated was the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, which gave considerable 
assistance to the Federation in its strike in 
the Okanagan Valley. 

Cooney’s approaches to the Teamsters 
union resulted in the holding of a mass 
meeting on September 3, 1955, attended 
also by some organizing officers of the 
Teamsters from Vancouver and Seattle who 
apparently were invited by Cooney without 
reference to the Executive Council. The 
meeting passed a resolution suggesting that 
the Executive Council investigate union 
with the Teamsters. 


On September 7, 1955, a meeting of the 
Executive Council of the Federation was 
attended by the Teamsters’ organizer from 
Seattle, and by some other officials of the 
Teamsters union. Again the question of 
affiliation with the Teamsters union was 
discussed, but it was agreed that the meet- 
ing was purely exploratory. A suggestion 
was made to send a letter to the Teamsters’ 
headquarters in Seattle asking for further 
information, but one of the Teamsters 
advised that if a direct request were made 
for a charter such an application could 
then be treated as a request for information. 
As a result, an unqualified request for the 
Teamsters’ charter was sent on September 
7 to Frank Brewster, International Vice- 
President of the Teamsters, at Seattle. 

At about this time Cooney, the Director 
of Organization of the Federation, was put 
on the payroll of the Teamsters; and some- 
what later Leckie, the Scretary-Treasurer of 
the Federation, was also put on the Team- 
sters’ payroll. Both appointments were 


known to the Executive Council of the 
Federation. The Teamsters’ charter was 
granted on September 20, 1955; and on 
September 28 Cooney, in a circular letter, 
announced this fact to the members of 
the Federation. 


Meetings of the Executive Council were 
held on October 13 and 16. At the latter 
meeting Cooney’s loyalty to the Federation 
was called in question and he was dismissed 
from his salaried position of Director of 
Organization. Snowden, the President, was 
appointed in his place. At the same meeting 
the Teamsters’ organizer declared that the 
application for the Teamster charter was a 
completed deal, subject only to ratification 
at the annual convention of the Federation. 


The above-mentioned meetings of the 
Executive Council revealed a rift between 
two factions in the Executive Council; the 
anti-merger group headed by Mrs. Faulds, 
one of the plaintiffs, with a majority on 
the Council, was opposed by Snowden, the 
President, with Leckie supporting him. The 
result was that, in spite of the pressure 
by the Teamster members present at the 
meeting for an early installation of the 
Teamster charter, it was agreed that this 
event be deferred, pending further study 
of the constitutions of the two unions. 


The affiliation was further discussed at a 
meeting of delegates of the locals held on 
November 6, 1955, and it was finally decided 
to send Cooney and Snowden to Seattle 
for the purpose of getting specific answers 
to a number of questions from chief offi- 
cials of the Teamsters union there. As the 
result of the conferences between the dele- 
gation and the officials of the Teamsters, 
John J. Sweeney, one of the officials of the 
Teamsters Union at Seattle, wrote a letter 
to Snowden dated November 9, 1955, in 
which he gave answers to the questions 
propounded at the meeting of November 6. 
This letter was submitted to another meet- 
ing of delegates of the locals of the Federa- 
tion held November 18. At this meeting 
it was decided that the Teamster charter 
should be installed on December 11, 1955. 
The Teamsters’ representative produced a 
draft resolution to be sent to the locals of 
the Federation authorizing the installation 
of the Teamsters’ charter. 


The proposed resolution was debated 
at the meetings of the locals. Snowden 
appeared at most of these meetings and 
conducted a most energetic campaign aimed 
at inducing the local unions of the Federa- 
tion to pass the resolution, which was 
accepted by all the locals except one. At 
some of the meetings of the locals some 
copies of the Teamsters constitution were 
available but, in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
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Maclean, very few, if any, of the members 
who voted on these resolutions realized 
how different the Teamsters union was 
from their own Federation. Also, in his 
opinion, the members thought that once a 
local union had passed the resolution 
authorizing the installation of the Team- 
sters’ charter the union with the Teamsters 
was an accomplished fact. 


At a meeting of the Executive Council 
of the Federation on December 4, 1955, it 
was decided not to accept the Teamsters’ 
charter. Snowden, who voted against this 
resolution, immediately informed John 
Sweeney, the Director of the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters. Sweeney telegraphed 
to inform the Federation that he insisted 
on the installation of the charter on 
December 11, 1955. 


Thereupon Snowden, contrary to the 
wishes of the Executive, proceeded with 
arrangements for the installation ceremony 
and sent out a circular to the locals in 
which he invited representatives of the 
locals to attend the ceremony. The installa- 
tion ceremony was duly held and was given 
publicity in union publications as well as in 
the local press. 

In the meantime the Teamsters, with the 
assistance of Snowden, Cooney and Leckie, 
had for some months been busy getting 
members of the Federation to sign member- 
ship cards in the Teamsters union. 

Arrangements proceeded for the holding 
of the annual convention of the Federation 
on January 20, 1956. The notice of the 
convention (the “Convention Call”) already 
sent out under signature of Snowden, the 
President, on October 20, did not mention 
the proposed merger between the Federa- 
tion and the Teamsters. At the meeting 
of the Executive Council on January 8, 
1956, Snowden suggested that the conven- 
tion be opened as a Federation convention 
and that after the merger motion had been 
put to the meeting and passed it might 
carry on as a Teamsters’ convention. 

The convention opened at Penticton on 
January 20, 1956. The agenda of the con- 
vention (the convention booklet) was avail- 
able for distribution the day before the 
opening of the convention, and contained 
the resolution for merger. Those delegates 
who arrived at Penticton on the day of the 
convention apparently received the booklet 
when they took their seats in the con- 
vention hall. 


It would appear that the convention 
booklet contained the first actual notice 
to the members of the Federation that the 
convention would deal with the matter of 
merger. 
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At the afternoon session of January 20, 
1956, the merger resolution was discussed 
and put to vote, resulting in a 34-to-20 
decision in favour of merger. When the 
result of voting was announced, the dele- 
gates from Vernon and Penticton and the 
plaintiffs left the convention hall. When 
the convention reconvened after a short 
recess it proceeded as a convention of 
Local 48 of the Teamsters Union. 

The dissenting members proceeded to 
reconvene a convention of the old Federa- 
tion and elected a new slate of officers to 
continue the old organization. Since then 
the old Federation has been recognized by 
many of the employers in the Okanagan 
Valley and the check-off of union dues has 
been paid to it. The certification under 
the Labour Relations Act remained in the 
name of the old organization. 

The Federation has maintained its old 
locals but the property of the former locals 
has in most cases been taken over by the 
sub-locals or districts of the newly con- 
stituted Teamsters Local 48. 

The plaintiffs, in a representative action, 
asked inter alia for a declaration that the 
merger was a nullity, and for an accounting 
of the property of the union appropriated 
by the Teamsters following the merger. 

The plaintiffs alleged misrepresentation 
by the Teamsters’ representatives in bring- 
ing about the merger as well as a number 
of constitutional irregularities in the pas- 
sage of the resolution. Also they claimed 
that the property of this unincorporated 
trade union was the property of all its 
members and that except in pursuance of 
the objects for which the unincorporated 
body existed no portion of the property of 
the union could be alienated except with 
the consent of every member, or in the 
alternative without the consent of a sub- 
stantial majority of the members. 

Further, the plaintiffs submitted that the 
majority of delegates attending the conven- 
tion at which the merger resolution was 
passed, as well as being members of the 
Federation, were members of the Teamsters’ 
union, as they had signed, prior to the 
convention, Teamsters union cards. This, 
they claimed, was contrary to s. 5 (c) of the 
Federation constitution, which, in dealing 
with persons not eligible to vote as dele- 
gates, provides that: “(c) Neither shall 
any person be eligible as a delegate who 
holds membership in or allegiance to any 
other body, local, national or international, 
hostile or dual to the Federation, or its 
affliated organizations.” 

The plaintiffs claimed that there was no 
constitutional power on the part of the 
majority of the Federation to terminate its 
life and to merge it with another union; 


and that even if there was such a power of 
termination and merger it could not be 
exercised without due notice to the mem- 
bers prior to the election of the delegates 
to the convention at which the merger 
resolution was to be dealt with. 

In the opinion of the Court if the 
attempted merger was a valid one the effect 
of the resolution would be to dissolve the 
old Federation and to make its members 
members of a new organization called Local 
48 of the Teamsters union. 

The Court dealt first with the lack of 
due notice to the members of the proposed 
merger. Prior to the convention of January 
20, 1956, the merger resolution was passed 
by a majority of the locals. The will of 
the locals was expressed at meetings but 
in no case was explicit notice given to 
the members prior to the meeting that it 
was proposed to put forward the merger 
resolution. 

Regarding the convention, it should be 
noted that the “Convention Call’ issued on 
October 20 did not mention the proposed 
merger even though at that time Snowden, 
who sent out the notice, well knew that 
the matter of merger would be the most 
important item of business to be discussed 
at the convention. 

The defendant argued that all the mem- 
bers of the union are bound by the will of 
the majority; however, Mr. Justice Maclean 
considered that before such a fundamental 
change could be made explicit notice would 
have to be given to at least a majority 
of the members. Mr. Justice Maclean 
referred to and quoted from several cases. 
In the case of Tiessen v. Henderson (1899) 
1 Ch. 861, Mr. Justice Kekewich said: 


There is no question of conduct here, 
either on the part of Mr. Henderson or 
anybody else. The question is merely whether 
each shareholder as and when he received 
the notice of the meeting,... had fair warn- 
ing of what was to be submitted to the 
meeting. A shareholder may properly and 
prudently leave matters in which he takes 
no personal interest to the decision of the 
majority. But in that case he is content to 
be bound by the vote of the majority; because 
he knows the matter about which the 
majority are to vote at the meeting. If 
he does not know that, he has not a fair 
chance of determining in his own interest 
whether he ought to attend the meeting, 
make further inquiries, or leave others to 
determine the matter for him. 


The same principle has been followed in 
several American cases dealing with the 
question of dissolution and merger of trade 
unions and voluntary associations. In the 
American case of Height v. Democratic 
Women’s Luncheon Club (1942), 25 Atl. 
(2nd) 999 it was stated: 


Few members of an association attend all 
meetings. They may properly assume that if 


any action is contemplated which is of an 
extraordinary nature and of great importance 
to the association, they will be notified that 
the matter will be brought up at the meeting. 
Without such notice, members who are 
absent from the meeting are not bound by 
the action of those who attend. 

Returning to the case at bar Mr. Justice 
Maclean was of the opinion that even if 
the delegates to the convention did know 
that the matter of merger would be dis- 
cussed they could not have known the 
exact form which the resolution would take 
until they actually received the convention 
booklet either on the day before the con- 
vention or when they took their seats in 
the convention hall. Therefore he thought 
that it could be said that no effective notice 
of the merger motion was given at all, and 
this lack of notice is fatal to the validity 
of the resolution and on that account the 
resolution is a nullity. Further, he added, 
there was a real and vital necessity for 
notice because of the confusion that there 
must have existed in the minds of many of 
the members prior to the convention as to 
whether or not the merger was already an 
accomplished fact. 


As to the eligibility of the delegates to 
vote at the convention, the evidence showed 
that of the 55 voting delegates, 48 had at 
various times signed Teamster membership 
cards. In spite of the fact that very few 
of those who signed the cards had been 
formally inducted into the Teamsters union 
prior to the convention, the Court held 
that any person who signed a membership 
card was a persn who, in the words of 
Section 5 (c) of Art. IV of the constitution, 
“holds... allegiance to any other body... 
hostile or dual to the Federation”. Con- 
sequently the Court held that those dele- 
gates who had signed Teamster cards were 
ineligible to vote at the convention. The 
Court noted that the merger resolution was 
passed on a vote of 34 to 20 and therefore 
it was doubtful if the resolution would have 
passed if it had been voted upon only by 
delegates who had not already signed 
Teamster cards. 

Finally the Court dealt with the defend- 
ants’ objection that the action was not 
properly brought as a representative action 
under M.R. 131 of the Supreme Court 
Rules but should have been brought in 
the name of the Federation itself. In this 
respect Mr. Justice Maclean stated: 

While it has been held in quite a number 
of cases that a trade union may be either a 
plaintiff or a defendant where its rights or 
obligations under the Industrial, Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act are concerned, it seems 
to me that for the purposes of an action 
of this kind a trade union has no such a 
status as would permit it to bring an action 
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in its own name without recourse to M.R. 
131. I think that the action has been properly 
brought in its present form. 

The Court declared that the merger 
resolution was a nullity, ordered the account- 
ing of the property of the Federation taken 
by the Teamsters, and ruled in favour of 
the plaintiffs for the amount found due on 
the accounting. Faulds et al v. Hesford 
et al. (1957) 10 DLR (2d) 292 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. . holding persons were not “workmen” under Act, 
quashes assessment levied by compensation board 


On July 24, 1957, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court, holding that the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 
did not confer upon the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board the power to classify as 
“workmen” within the Act persons who by 
reference to the general law were not em- 
ployees or in a master-servant relationship, 
quashed an assessment levied by the Board 
in respect of persons the Court considered 
were not “employees” within the meaning 
of the Act. 

Mr. Justice Sullivan briefly set out the 
facts of the case in his reasons for decision. 
The action was brought by a building 
materials supplier after the Board had 
assessed it in respect to the earnings of 
persons known as “applicators” with whom 
the company had contracted to install the 
materials sold. Contending that the appli- 
cators, who did not work exclusively for 
the company but determined for themselves 
how the work should be done provided the 
contractual obligations of the company to 
its customers were met, were independent 
operators and not workmen within the 
meaning of the Act, the firm asked that 
the assessment be set aside. 

In reply, the Board stated that it posessed 
exclusive and final jurisdiction under the 
statute to determine, among other things, 
what persons were “employees,” arguing 
further that the privative clauses of the 
Act precluded any court from reviewing its 
decisions in that regard by certiorari pro- 
ceedings or by other process. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Sullivan 
the facts did not support a valid finding 
of the existence of a master-servant rela- 
tionship between the company and _ its 
applicators if that question were to be 
determined by reference to the general law. 
Quoting from several cases where courts 
had held that a master-servant relationship 
existed only where the employer exercised 
some control over the time or manner in 
which work was to be done, the judge 
concluded that the applicators were not 
workmen but independent operators. 
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With respect to the Board’s claim that 
the privative clauses of the statute pre- 
cluded. judicial review, the judge said that 
before any matter or question of fact and 
law arising under Part I could validly arise 
for determination, there must exist that 
relationship of master and servant or em- 
ployer and workman with which the Act 
was designed to deal. In his opinion, in 
the case at bar, the question whether or not 
the applicators were workmen of the com- 
pany was a preliminary and collateral ques- 
tion upon which the jurisdiction of the 
Board depended and any error in determin- 
ing such a question was open to review by 
the Court. 

To support this opinion, he referred to 
several cases where, despite privative clauses, 
courts had affirmed their right to review 
the decisions of similarly constituted boards. 
One such case was Re Lunenburg Sea 
Products Ltd. Re Zwicker (L.G. 1947, 
p. 481), a case where the judge, ruling that 
the Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board 
had exceeded its jurisdiction when it 
erroneously decided that certain persons 
were employees, said: 


The regulations themselves only apply in 
the case of employees and employers, and the 
question whether there is the relation of 
employer and employee is here a preliminary 
one. If the case is one where there is no 
such relationship, the Board has no jurisdic- 
tion. The power to decide whether any 
particular person or persons, in matters 
before the ‘Board, are employees, is one 
thing and is clearly within the jurisdiction 
of the Board; but whether there is any such 
general relation between owners of ships and 
a certain group of persons is another thing 
when the question arises in a Court of Law 
which is considering the Board’s jurisdiction. 


Regarding the Board’s contention that as 
a Crown corporation it was not amenable to 
certiorart proceedings, the judge pointed 
out that the decisions of similarly con- 
stituted boards and even those of ministers 
of the Crown frequently had been found to 
be subject to judicial review. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from the fact that there 
was no reported case of a Canadian court 
having quashed a Workmen’s Compensation 
Board assessment on certiorart was that 
the Boards had been careful to keep within 
their jurisdiction. 

Accordingly, Mr. Justice Sullivan quashed 
the assessment levied against the company 
with respect to the persons described as 
applicators. Re Acme Home Improvements 
Ltd. and Workmen’s Compensation Board 
(1957), 10, DLR eC2d) 4645; 


The Alberta Supreme Court... 


. «+ dismisses union members’ action for judgment 
that officer lacked authority to make agreement 


On October 30, 1957, the Alberta Supreme 
Court dismissed an action brought by 
individual members and Lodges 519, 51 
and 558 of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen against MacGregor, the chairman 
of the general grievance committee of the 
Prairie-Pacific Region of the same union 
and against the union itself as a legal 
entity. 

The plaintiffs sought, inter alia, a declara- 
tion that the chairman of the grievance 
committee had no authority to negotiate 
and conclude an agreement with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, on the 
ground that the agreement was not in 
conformity with “directives” given to the 
chairman. The court declined to make such 
a declaration. 

Mr. Justice Riley in his reasons for 
judgment described the dispute as an 
internal dispute in the sense that certain 
lodges of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen were dissatisfied with the actions 
of the chairman of the general grievance 
committee of the Brotherhood on CPR 
lines known as “Prairie-Pacific Region”. 

At a meeting in Calgary, August 2 to 
August 4, 1954, the general grievance com- 
mittee voted detailed instructions for the 
general chairman of the committee regard- 
ing a new wage structure to be negotiated 
between the CPR and the Brotherhood 
based on the number of diesel units used on 
a train, rather than the number of railway 
cars hauled or any other factor. 

Between May and December 1955 meet- 
ings were held at Vancouver between the 
general grievance committee’s subcommit- 
tee, chaired by MacGregor, and the com- 
pany, involving only the Prairie-Pacific 
region, but without effect, as the company 
at no time submitted concrete proposals, 
particularly with respect to the “diesel 
problem”. 

In December 1955 a national committee 
was appointed by the president of the BRT 
to represent the Brotherhood in the forth- 
coming Canadian wage movement. Mac- 
Gregor was a member of that committee. 

The committee in question met in Mont- 
real, formulated its objectives and started 
negotiations with the representatives of the 
railroad. However, these negotiations were 
fruitless and the matter was then referred 
to two conciliation boards which had been 
appointed by the Canadian government, 
one involving the CNR, the other the 
GER, 

The reports of the conciliation boards 
were unanimous. The chairman of the 


national committee for the Brotherhood 
advised the Department of Labour that 
both reports were acceptable to the union, 
and on August 17 and August 22, 1956, 
respectively, contracts were signed between 
the CPR, the CNR and the Brotherhood 
implementing the decision of both the 
boards. 

Apparently some members and some 
lodges of the Brotherhood were dissatisfied 
with the contract signed with the CPR 
and brought an action against MacGregor, 
the chairman of the grievance committee, 
and against the Brotherhood as a statutory 
entity seeking from the court, among other 
things, the following reliefs: a declaration 
that the defendants had no authority to 
make an agreement with the CPR Com- 
pany, Prairie-Pacific region, for wage 
schedules based on the maximum number 
of cars hauled in trains at any time; a 
declaration that the defendant William G. 
MacGregor had no authority to negotiate 
and conclude the agreement entered into 
with the CPR on August 17, 1956, without 
first convening the general grievances com- 
mittee of the Brotherhood of the Prairie- 
Pacific region of the CPR and obtaining 
its consent thereto; a declaration that the 
defendants had no authority to conclude 
the agreement entered into with the CPR 
on August 17, 1956, in so far as it affected 
wage schedules of the members of the 
Brotherhood in the Prairie-Pacific region 
of the CPR. 

The court dismissed the plaintiffs’ action 
for the following reasons. The dispute in 
question was largely a “family dispute,” 
the so-called directives were not legal obli- 
gations because, in the opinion of the court, 
it is essential to the creation of a contract 
that the parties involved intended that their 
agreement should have legal consequences 
and be legally enforceable. In this case the 
Court found there was no contract and no 
intention that the parties be legally bound 
and the so-called directives could not be 
considered as legal obligations enforceable 
by court action but rather obligations whose 
fulfilment was a matter of honour or self- 
interest or perhaps both. 

The alleged directives were concerned 
with a regional movement affecting the 
Prairie-Pacific region of the railway. The 
agreements entered into were rather of 
national character deriving their authority 
not from any regional committee, but from 
the entire membership of the union. The 
national committee in charge of negotiating 
these agreements was not selected by the 
grievance committee for the Prairie-Pacific 
region but by the president of the Brother- 
hood, and had for its purpose the furthering 
of the interests of the membership of the 
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Brotherhood in Canada, and not one rail- 
road but all railroads in Canada. The 
members of the national committee when 
acting on such a committee are responsible 
to the grand lodge or president and are not 
within the jurisdiction or control of any 
general grievance committee of a particular 
region. The defendant MacGregor was a 
member of this national committee, and 
the directives given to him by the grievance 
committee would not bind him as a member 
of the national committee because these 
directives could apply only to a regional 
movement. 

Regarding the relief sought by the plain- 
tiffs by way of declaratory judgment, the 
opinion of the Court was that such relief 
would be without practical effect. The 
agreement to which the plaintiffs objected 
was consumated in August 1956 and what 
the plaintiffs actually sought was a mere 
legal opinion of the Court, and not a 
judicial opinion with binding effect. 

Even if this court were of the opinion 
that the relief sought amounts to binding 
declarations of right, this court on a dis- 
cretionary basis would refuse the relief as 
the same would be barren of practical 
benefit—the events which the plaintiffs 
sought to forestall are now fait accompli, 
and any declaration that the defendants’ 
action were without authority cannot afford 
the plaintiffs any relief for practical benefit, 
and this court should not entertain purely 
academic questions. 

Dealing with the legal status of a union 
Mr. Justice Riley stated that the plaintiffs, 
Glacier Lodge 51 and Kootenay Lodge 558, 
and the defendant, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, have no status before 
the court. He referred to and quoted from 
a number of decisions of the Supreme 
Court to the effect that trade unions, as 
such, have no legal status before the courts. 
In applying this principle to the case at 
bar, Mr. Justice Riley was not overlooking 
those decisions which indicated that for the 
limited purposes of labour relations acts 
and proceedings under those acts a union 
is a legal statutory entity separate and 
distinct from the membership that com- 
poses it. Charleston et al and Lodges Nos. 
519, 51 and 558 of Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trammmen v. MacGregor and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Tranmmen (1957) 23 WWR, 
Part 8, ‘p./a0e. 


Ontario High Court of Justice... 


. - . dismisses company’s application to quash award 
of umpire appointed under a collective agreement 

On October 28, 1957 Mr. Justice McLennan 
of the Ontario High Court of Justice in 
certiorari proceedings dismissed an applica- 
tion made by Studebaker-Packard of Canada 
Ltd. to quash the award of an umpire, 
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appointed pursuant to a collective bargain- 
ing agreement between the company and 
Local 525 of the UAW. 

The award dealt with the union’s objec- 
tion to the company making a contract with 
an industrial cleaning firm to do the work 
formerly done by three janitors and one 
janitress. While the employees in question 
were absorbed in other capacities in the 
plant, the union pursued the grievance, 
contending that the company’s action 
amounted to a unilateral amendment of the 
agreement by a change in the scope of the 
bargaining unit by the withdrawal of the 
cleaning staff from it. 

The award declared that the company did 
not have the right to contract with outside 
contractors to do the work formerly done 
by the janitors within the plant. In the 
umpire’s opinion the work provided for in 
the collective agreement for the bargaining 
unit was fundamental to the existence of 
the contract and the company could change 
unilaterally the nature of the bargaining 
unit only by having such work cease 
altogether. 

In the opinion of the Court the question 
to be decided was not whether the umpire 
was right but rather whether by his award 
he either disregarded or changed any of 
the provisions of the agreement. 


Counsel for the company claimed that 
the umpire exceeded his jurisdiction by 
ignoring the express provisions of Section 5 
of Article I of the agreement and the award 
was equivalent to the insertion into the 
agreement of a clause constituting a guaran- 
tee of the right to work. 


Article I, section 5 of the agreement reads 
as follows: 


5. Except as otherwise expressly provided 
in this agreement, nothing contained in this 
agreement shall be deemed to limit the 
Company in any way in the exercise of the 
regular and customary functions of manage- 
ment. The union recognizes the right of the 
company to operate and manage its business 
in all respects in accordance with its com- 
mitments and responsibilities, and to make 
and alter, from time to time, rules and 
regulations to be observed by employees, 
provided that, before publishing, any changes 
or additions to plant rules shall be first 
explained to the plant committee. 


The Court rejected the company’s con- 
tention that the award amounts to an 
amendment of the agreement guaranteeing 
the right to work. 


In the opinion of the Court the award 
does not guarantee anyone the right to 
work but only declares that if the work 
is to be done at all in the plant it must be 
done by those who, being members of the 
bargaining unit, the company agreed should 
do the work. 


The company argued that it was a func- 
tion of management to make a contract 
with a cleaning firm to perform work in the 
place of regular employees and the com- 
pany’s right to do so was based on section 
5 of Article I quoted above. 

The union argued that the composition 
of the bargaining unit is an essential ele- 
ment in the agreement and the real issue 
before the umpire was whether the company 
could unilaterally redefine the bargaining 
unit. Therefore it was within the jurisdic- 
tion of the umpire to determine that on 
a matter so essential to the agreement the 
company could not without the consent of 
the union alter the agreement by changing 
an essential element of it. 


Considering the terms of the greement 
Mr. Justice McLennan came to the con- 
clusion that it was open to the umpire 
to decide that it was not part of the regular 
and customary functions of management to 
change the scope of the bargaining unit and 
therefore by doing that the company acted 
contrary to the essence of the bargaining 
agreement. 


The company’s application was dismissed 
with costs. Studebaker-Packard of Canada 
Ltd. v. The International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Workers of America (U.A.W-CI.O.) and 
Local 525 et al. (1957) O.W.N. No. 44 584. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Unemployment insurance benefits provided for fishermen. 


B.C. raises 


barbers’ minimum wage; Alberta issues first cooking trade regulations 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act enable fisher- 
men to qualify for seasonal benefits on the 
same terms as other insured persons. 


More liberal overtime provisions have 
been set out for federal prevailing rate 
employees. 

In British Columbia, a new minimum 
wage order for barbers sets a minimum wage 
of $50 a week for barbers on a 40-hour week 
and of $1.25 an hour for those on a shorter 
work-week. The coverage of the Semi- 
monthly Payment of Wages Act was 
extended. 

Regulations for the cooking trade were 
issued under the Alberta Apprenticeship 
Act. Revised regulations for the trade of 
plumber, gasfitter and steamfitter provide 
that apprentices must have completed Grade 
9, with preference going to those under 
25 years. 

In Manitoba, regulations of the Taxicab 
Board were amended to set a minimum 
wage for drivers in the Winnipeg area. 
Revised regulations under the Steam and 
Pressure Plants Act, as well as adopting 
latest editions of specified ASA and ASME 
Codes, lay down special safety rules for 
boilers and pressure vessels and for plants. 

Other regulations deal with approved 
equipment for Alberta coal mines, licences 
under the Manitoba Gas and Oil Burner 
Act, and licensing of refrigeration opera- 
tors under the Ontario Operating Engineers 
Act. 


FEDERAL 
Financial Administration Act 


The prevailing rate employees general 
regulations (L.G. 1954, pp. 417, 859, 1157; 
1955, p. 186; 1956, June p. 879, Dec. p. 
1582) have been replaced by new regulations 
approved by T.B. 524800 of November 14 
and effective January 1. The main changes 
were in the method of calculating overtime 
and in overtime rates and in the rules 
respecting holidays and separation gra- 
tuities. 

As before, the regulations apply to em- 
ployees in the Public Service of Canada 
whose remuneration is based on prevailing 
rates of pay in the area in which they work 
for the class of work they do or in any 
area in Canada for work comparable to it:. 
They do not apply to employees who are 
paid a stated annual salary or to part-time 
employees in classifications under the Civil 
Service Act where the wage is determined 
by reference to the stated annual salary 
established for those classifications. 

Hours of work of prevailing rate em- 
ployees are, as previously, to be determined 
by the Treasury Board on the recommenda- 
tion of the deputy head of the unit 
concerned. Now, however, the Treasury 
Board, as well as fixing a standard work- 
week and the normal number of working 
hours each day, will also set a first day of 
rest and a second rest day, where applicable. 

Rates of normal pay and rates and 
conditions of extra pay will continue to 
be set by the Treasury Board following 
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consultations with the Department of La- 
bour. “Extra pay” continues to mean any 
premium payment, shift differential bonus 
or other allowances paid as compensation 
for services rendered during the working 
hours making up the standard work-week in 
addition to normal pay. As before, a dif- 
ferntial paid in respect of supervisory duties 
will be considered as normal pay after it 
has been paid for a continuous period of 
six months. 

Although the regulations again provide 
that a special overtime rate will be paid 
only to employees for whom a standard 
work-week has been set by the Treasury 
Board, the definition of overtime has been 
revised and the method of payment has 
changed. “Overtime,” which formerly meant 
only time worked in excess of the standard 
work-week, now is defined as time worked 
in excess of the normal working hours 
in the day and also time worked on a 
first day of rest or a second rest day. For 
each completed hour of overtime worked 
on a normal working day or time worked 
on a first day of rest a prevailing rate 
employee must now be paid at a rate equal 
to one and one half times the rates of 
normal pay and extra pay, if any, payable 
to him for that work. An employee who 
works on his second day of rest is to be 
paid at twice the rates of normal and extra 
pay. 

Previously, overtime was recorded each 
day in units of 15 minutes and a weekly 
aggregate determined. An employee whose 
standard work week was 40 hours or more 
was entitled to time and one half his regular 
rate for each completed hour of overtime. 
Where the standard work-week was less 
than 40 hours, the overtime rate did not 
apply until after 40 hours had been worked. 

However, the new overtime provisions 
do not apply to prevailing rate employees 
who are employed on an irregular shift 
cycle basis, the regulations providing that 
the circumstances under which such persons 
will be eligible for overtime, as well as 
the rates, will be prescribed by the Treasury 
Board, which will also define “irregular 
shift cycle” for the purposes of these regu- 
lations. 

Prevailing rate employees are again 
granted seven statutory holidays with pay. 
In addition, the Minister of the depart- 
ment concerned may, as before, grant two 
holidays with pay in accordance with the 
practice of private employers in similar 
work in the locality. 

An employee who works on a statutory 
holiday or any additional holiday designated 
specifically by the Treasury Board (such as 
Christmas season half-days) must now be 
paid at the rate of two and one half times 
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the rates of normal pay and extra pay, 
instead of double time, for the hours 
actually worked, and, as before, his normal 
rate of pay for the remainder of the 
normal working day. As before, if a deputy 
head feels it is not practicable to pay the 
overtime rate, the employee may be given 
compensatory leave, which is to be com- 
puted in the same manner as formerly. 


A gratuity in lieu of vacation leave credit 
is again payable to an employee whose 
employment is terminated before he has 
completed six months of service, provided 
he has worked at least four consecutive 
standard work-weeks, except that the regu- 
lations now require the approval of the 
deputy head. The payment, however, is 
the same as before, 2 per cent of the total 
normal pay paid to the employee during 
his period of employment and wages at 
the rate of normal pay for any compen- 
satory leave credits which have accrued 
to. himy 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Effective December 1, 1957, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Regulations were 
amended by P.C. 1957-1597 of November 
28, 1957, to provide for payment of unem- 
ployment insurance benefit to fishermen 
who satisfy certain prescribed conditions. 
Coverage had already been extended to 
persons engaged in fishing under regulations 
approved by P.C. 1957-442 of March 28, 
1957 (L.G., May 1957, p. 608) and contri- 
butions became payable from April 1, 1957. 
Until the new regulations came into effect 
on December 1, however, no account could 
be taken of any contributions paid in 
respect of employment in fishing when 
determining the eligibility of any claimant. 

A claimant is designated as a fisherman 
and subject to these rgulations as regards 
qualification for benefit if, in the 52 weeks 
preceding his claim, he has five or more 
fishing contribution weeks (that is, weeks 
in which contributions have been made in 
respect of fishing). 


The regulations distinguish between 
“year-round fishermen,” that is, the small 
minority of fishermen who work on vessels 
which, because of their size and construc- 
tion, continue fishing all year round, and 
other fishermen, who constitute the major- 
ity. In some instances the crews of year- 
round vessels are employed under a contract 
of service or under conditions closely similar 
to a contract of service. The regulations 
provide that such a fisherman may qualify 
for regular benefit irrespective of the time 
of year when he becomes unemployed if 
(a) his last employment during the 52 
weeks prior to his claim was on a vessel 


which has been recognized by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission as year- 
round in its operations; (b) he had at least 
six fishing contribution weeks in each of 
any four consecutive calendar quarters out 
of the last seven calendar quarters prior 
to his claim; and (c) the circumstances 
concerning his separation from employment 
can be readily verified. 

For other fishermen, for whom there is 
no satisfactory way of determining whether 
an individual fisherman is actually unem- 
ployed, benefits are payable in the period 
December 1 to May 15, when there is a 
significant contraction in fishing operations 
in Canada as a whole, but generally speak- 
ing not during the active period of fishing 
from mid-May to the end of November. 
December 1 to May 15 is also the period 
during which seasonal benefits are payable 
under the Act. 


During this period a fisherman is enabled 
to qualify for seasonal benefit on the same 
terms as any other claimant, that is, if 
he has 15 or more contribution weeks to 
his credit since the Saturday before the 
previous March 31. Any contributions may 
be counted for this purpose whether made 
in respect of fishing or any other insurable 
employment. All such contributions are 
taken into account for determining qualifi- 
cation, rates and duration of benefit. During 
that period the regulations provide that 
activity in fishing and any incidental work 
done by a fisherman in maintenance of 
his boat or gear will be disregarded in deter- 
mining whether he is unemployed and 
available for employment. Earnings which 
he obtains during the week will be taken 
into account in order to determine the 
amount of benefit to which he is entitled 
for that week. 

For both year-round and other fishermen, 
benefit is payable at the regular rate 
provided by the Act as determined in 
accordance with the average rate of con- 
tributions during the qualifying period. For 
a person with one or more dependents the 
weekly rate ranges from a minimum of $8 
to a maximum of $30. For a person without 
dependents the rate ranges from $6 to $23. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The first trade rules to be issued for the 
cooking trade, which last June was desig- 
nated a trade under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act (L.G., Sept. 1957, p. 1089), 
were gazetted on December 14 as regula- 
tions 401/57. Revised regulations for the 
trade of plumber, steamfitter and gasfitter 
were gazetted the same day as regulation 
402/57. 


The Trade of a Cook 


The special regulations for the cooking 
trade (401/57) lay down rules with respect 
to certificates of qualification, eligibility, 
term of apprenticeship, ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen, training of apprentices, cer- 
tificates of progress, examinations, hours 
and wages, many of which are similar to 
provisions in other trade rules. 


Upon submission of proof of efficiency 
and not less than three years of qualifying 
experience in the cooking trade prior to 
the publication of these regulations (Decem- 
ber 14, 1957), a person who has not served 
a formal apprenticeship may make appli- 
cation for examination for a certificate of 
qualification in cooking. If he fails, he will 
be given an appropriate standing as an 
apprentice and may then register as an 
apprentice and complete his training accord- 
ing to the Act and these regulations. 


As in other trades, the holder of a 
certificate of qualification may be required 
to appear for re-examination at any time 
and if he fails the re-test his certificate 
may be cancelled. 


A candidate for apprenticeship must be 
at least 16 years and have completed Grade 
8 or its equivalent. 

The term of apprenticeship is three years, 
including the three-month probationary 
period, but may be reduced if the appren- 
tice has had technical or vocational training 
or previous experience in the trade. 


The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to two except that, as is the custom 
in other trades, an employer who is engaged 
in the trade and employs a journeyman or 
who is himself a journeyman may employ 
one apprentice. 


In line with the usual practice, the regu- 
lations make it compulsory for apprentices 
in the cooking trade to attend the prescribed 
educational classes and require employers 
to give every apprentice sufficient instruc- 
tion and practical training to enable him 
to develop into a skilled journeyman. 
Before being granted an annual certificate 
of progress or a final certificate of qualifica- 
tion as a journeyman, an apprentice cook 
must pass the prescribed trade tests and 
trade examinations and receive a satisfac- 
tory report from his employer or trade 
school. 

When not attending classes, an apprentice 
cook may not be paid less than a specified 
percentage of the prevailing journeyman’s 
wage. The rate for the first 12 months is 
50 per cent, increasing to 65 per cent after 
successful completion of first-year technical 
training and to 80 per cent after a second 
successful year. 
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Plumber, Steamfitter and Gasfitter 


Except for the provisions respecting quali- 
fications and wages of apprentices, the 
revised regulations for the trade of a 
plumber, steamfitter and gasfitter (402/57) 
are the same as the regulations they replace 
(L.G. 1949, p. 1571; June 1956, p. 729). 

The lower age limit for an apprentice 
in this trade remains 16 years. The new 
regulations specify, however, that preference 
will be given to persons 25 years and under. 
For the first time, an educational standard 
is set, the regulations now providing that 
every apprentice must have completed at 
least Grade 9 or its equivalent, which is also 
the standard in the plastering and paper- 
hanging, painting and decorating trades. 

The new regulations have also estab- 
lished higher minimum wages for appren- 
tices in this trade. Instead of a minimum 
of 35 per cent of the prevailing wages of 
a journeyman during the first year, an 
apprentice will now receive at least 40 per 
cent of a journeyman’s rate for registered 
employment prior to first-year technical 
training. After successful completion of the 
first year’s technical training the rate in- 
creases to 50 per cent with a further 
increase to 60 per cent after a second 
successful year. On passing his third year, 
the apprentice is guaranteed a minimum of 
75 per cent of a journeyman’s rate. After 
successful completion of fourth-year tech- 
nical training until completion of his con- 
tract, he must be paid at least 90 per cent 
of a journeyman’s wage. Previously, the 
initial 35-per-cent rate was increased to 40 
per cent the second year, with further 
automatic increases to 60 and 75 per cent 
during the third and fourth years. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


Orders setting out the types of gas 
detectors, shot-firing devices, safety lamps 
and explosives approved for use in coal 
mines in Alberta were gazetted on Decem- 
ber 14 as regulations 361 to 364/57, rescind- 
ing orders issued in June 1955 (L.G. 1955, 
p. 1292). Except for the provisions dealing 
with shot-firing devices in strip mines (Reg. 
362/57), however, the orders are similar to 
the regulations they replace. 


Alberta Factories Act 


The following regulations under the 
Alberta Factories Act were filed on Novem- 
ber 15 under the new system required by 
the Regulations Act and gazetted on 
December 14: the varnishing of casks or 
tanks and covering for brick or concrete 
flooring (322/57); premises designated as 
“factories” (323/57); regulations governing 
the installation and operation of power 
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transmission machinery and equipment 
(324/57); fees for elevator inspections 
(325/57); lead and benzol (326/57) ; regula- 
tions respecting the construction, operation 
and maintenance of machinery and equip- 
ment in grain elevators, annexes and mills 
(327/57); safety regulations governing the 
drilling, cleaning, repairing, operation and 
maintenance of oil and gas well drilling 
plants, rigs and equipment (328/57). 


Alberta Labour Act 


Orders under the Alberta Labour Act 
respecting industrial standards, minimum 
wages, hours of work and holidays have 
been reissued under the new system and 
were gazetted on December 14. The sub- 
jects covered are set out below. 


Industrial Standards 


Schedules of wages and hours of labour 
for the following industries are set out 
in regulations 334 to 360/57 inclusive: auto- 
motive repair and gasoline service station 
industry, baking, barbering, carpentering, 
dairy, lathing, laundry and dry cleaning, 
painting and decorating, plastering, plumb- 
ing, steam fitting and gas fitting, radio 
service and structural steel. 


Minimum Wages 


General minimum wage orders covering 
male employees are set out in regulations 
365/57 and 372/57; those for female em- 
ployees are contained in regulations 366/57 
and 374/57. 


Hours of Work and Minimum 
Wage Orders 


Special hours of work and minimum 
wage orders are set out for the follow- 
ing: irrigation projects under the Water 
Resources Act (367/57); pipeline construc- 
tion (373/57) ; trucking industry (outside the 
cities) (375/57); land surveying industry 
(378/57) ; commercial travellers (379/57); 
insurance salesmen (380/57) ; hotels licensed 
under the Liquor Control Act in cities and 
specified towns (38157). 


Hours of Work 


The following special orders deal with 
hours of work: automotive repair and 
gasoline service station industry in Banff 
National Park (368/57); foundry industry, 
Calgary Zone (371/57); shifts (376/57); 
hours of work (cities) (377/57); brewery 
industry (382/57) ; irrigation projects under 
the Water Resources Act (383/57). 


Holidays 


A special holiday order for the coal 
mining industry is set out in 370/57. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


By a proclamation gazetted on December 
5, Thursday, Decembr 26, 1957, was declared 
a public holiday for the purposes of section 
56 of the British Columbia Factories Act. 
This meant that factories could not remain 
open except with the written permission of 
an inspector. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


A new minimum wage order for barbers, 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Order 
No. 42 (1957), went into force in British 
Columbia on January 6, establishing a mini- 
mum wage of $50 a week for barbers work- 
ing 40 or more hours a week and a minimum 
of $1.25 an hour for those on a shorter 
work-week. The new order replaces Order 
No. 42 (1946) (L.G. 1946, p. 989), an order 
for male barbers, which set a minimum 
weekly rate of $25 for full-time employees 
and a minimum hourly rate of 65 cents 
for part-time workers. 

Unlike the previous order, which, as has 
been indicated, applied only to men, the 
new order covers all persons engaged in 
the shaving of the face or cutting, trimming 
or singeing of the hair or beard or the 
shampooing or massaging or treating of the 
head or face. Male barbers employed in 
beauty parlours or in hairdressing shops 
who work on women and children only are 
again excluded, however. Men and women 
engaged in hairdressing will continue to be 
covered by Order No. 27 (1952), which set 
minimum rates of $25 a week for persons 
on a 39-hour week and of 65 cents an hour 
for those who work a shorter work-week 
PG 1952.0p. 51204). 

The new minimum, $50 a week for those 
who work 40 or more hours a week and 
$1.25 an hour for barbers who regularly 
work less than 40 hours a week, apply to all 
barbers except part-time employees, appren- 
tices and handicapped persons to whom 
the Board has issued permits to work for 
less than the minimum wage. If barbers 
work longer than the eight-hour daily and 
44-hour weekly limits, they must be paid 
time and one-half their regular rate. How- 
ever, In a case where hours have been 
extended with the permission of the Board 
of Industrial Relations in accordance with 
the variations provided for in the Hours 
of Work Act, the overtime rate does not 
apply until the employee has completed 
the hours so established. 

Barbers are to be paid at their regular 
rate for the entire period spent at work in 
response to a call, with a minimum of two 
hours’ pay if they report for work and four 
hours’ pay if they commence work, subject 
to the usual qualifications. 


The new order also contains the usual 
provisions respecting semi-monthly pay, 
posting of orders and schedules and the 
keeping of records. 


British Columbia Semi-monthly 
Payment of Wages Act 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council, by 
a regulation gazetted on December 19, has 
extended the application of the British 
Columbia Semi-monthly Payment of Wages 
Act to the following industries and occupa- 
tions: barbering; hairdressing; the mercan- 
tile industry; the occupations of elevator 


operator and starter; the occupation of 
cemetery-worker; the transportation and 
taxicab industries; the occupations of 


stationary steam engineer, firemen, oiler and 
special engineer; the occupations of bar- 
tender, waiter and utility man; office 
occupations; the occupations of attendant 
and assistant in specified amusement places 
and in parking-lots, auto camps, shoe- 
shine establishments and boat liveries; the 
occupations of attendant or assistant in 
veterinary hospitals or places where thera- 
peutics are performed; the building service 
industry. 

The Act, which previously covered the 
mining, manufacturing, construction, fish- 
ing and hotel and catering industries, and 
the outside employees of municipal cor- 
porations, requires employees to be paid at 
least as often as semi-monthly all wages 
or salary earned up to a day not more 
than eight days prior to date of payment. 
In mines under the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act payment must be made not less than 
fortnightly and on a Saturday. Workers 
who for any reason are not paid at the 
fixed time are entitled to be paid any 
time thereafter on demand. Nothing in 
the Act, however, is to be deemed to 
prohibit the payment of wages at more 
frequent intervals than those prescribed and 
employers may not, by contract or by any 
other means, secure exemption from the 
provisions of the Act. 

The Act does not cover any worker 
earning $4,000 or more under a yearly 
contract. 

Penalties ranging from $25 to $500 may 
be imposed for violations of the Act and 
the employer may also be ordered to pay 
each employee all arrears of wages. 


Manitoba Gas and Oil Burner Act 


Some amendments to the regulations 
under the Manitoba Gas and Oil Burner 
Act (L.G., April 1957, p. 469), approved 
by Man. Reg. 100/57, were gazetted on 
December 7. 
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One amendment exempts certain retailers 
from the requirement to post a guaranteed 
bond and obtain a licence from the Minister 
of Labour before selling or delivering fuel 
oil for use in fuel oil burners for heating 
purposes. Under the new regulations, no 
licence or bond is required from a person 
who, having received drums or cans of fuel 
oil from the holder of a subsisting licence, 
sells or delivers them to purchasers without 
opening them or sells the fuel oil in quan- 
tities not exceeding five gallons to a 
customer. 

The new regulations also set out the 
forms of the licences to sell and deliver 
fuel oil and to install and service oil-burning 
equipment. 


Manitoba Steam and Pressure Plants Act 


Revised regulations under the Manitoba 
Steam and Pressure Plants Act respecting 
standards of construction, installation and 
maintenance of steam and pressure plants 
approved by Man. Reg. 96/57 were gazetted 
on November 30. The new regulations are 
in conformity with changes in the Act, 
which at the last session of the Legislature 
was amended to extend coverage to low- 
pressure refrigeration plants and plants used 
for utilizing or confining any liquid or 
gaseous substances other than steam. 

In line with the provisions of the Act, 
the regulations set out five classes of high- 
pressure plants, namely: first class, meaning 
all those of 500 h.p. or more; second class, 
all plants between 200 and 500 h.p.; third 
class, all plants between 100 and 200 hpp.; 
fourth class, all those between 25 and 100 
h.p.; fifth class, plants capable of developing 
five h.p. and less than 25 hp. The regula- 
tions also provide for a heating plant class, 
which covers all low-pressure plants used 
for heating or equivalent purposes. 

Except where other provisions are ex- 
pressly set out in the Act and in these 
regulations, the standards governing the 
design, fabrication, installation, operation, 
testing and inspection of boilers, pressure 
vessels and plants are those set out in the 
1955 edition of the ASA Code for Pressure 
Pyping and in the 1956 editions of the 
following ASME Codes: Power Boilers, 
Material Specifications, Low Pressure Heat- 
ing Bowlers, Miniature Boilers, Unfired Pres- 
sure Vessels, Qualifications for Welding, 
Suggested Rules for Care of Power Boilers, 
and Boilers of Locomotives. 

If any boiler, pressure vessel, plant or 
oil refinery is installed, erected, re-installed 
or re-erected, the fittings must conform to 
the standards set out in the applicable 
ASME or ASA Code. This rule also ‘applies 
whenever any fittings are replaced. | 
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Piping used in connection with plants, 
boilers and pressure vessels must meet the 
standards set out in the appropriate ASME 
Code and, where it is not applicable, the 
standards prescribed by the ASA Code for 
piping. Sections 3 to 13 of the CSA Cana- 
dian Regulations for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
(B51-1957) are also adopted and constituted 
as part of these regulations, as are the 
rules set out in the CSA Mechanical 
Refrigeration Code (B52-1951). The stand- 
ards for portable cylinders manufactured or 
used for storage of propane or similar gases 
are those prescribed by the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners for Canada. Non- 
portable cylinders must conform with the 
ASME Code and the regulations under the 
Gas and Oil Burner Act. 


As well as adopting the above codes, the 
regulations set out additional safety rules, 
one of which provides that whenever the 
Chief Inspector considers that the work- 
manship, age, material, condition or instal- 
lation of any boiler or pressure vessel makes 
it advisable he may order the factor of 
safety increased. Another provides that 
where a high-pressure lap seam riveted 
boiler reaches the age of 21 years and 
annually thereafter, the factor of safety 
must be increased by at least 1 per cent. 
No high-pressure lap seam riveted boiler 
with a diameter exceeding 36 inches which 
has been moved from its original location 
may be operated at a pressure greater than 
15 psi. 

On the first inspection after the coming 
into force of these regulations, every boiler 
and unfired pressure vessel now in use which 
does not carry the identification provided 
for in Section 6 of the CSA Code for the 
Construction and Inspection of Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels (B51-1957) will be stamped 
by the inspector in the manner prescribed. 
If the inspector orders a change in the 
maximum pressure, he will also stamp the 
newly authorized maximum pressure on the 
boiler. The regulations also provide that 
no person may sell or install a boiler or 
unfired pressure vessel which is not stamped 
in the required manner. 


Every oil, gas- or stoker-fired boiler 
must be equipped with devices designed to 
shut off the fuel food and air supply in 
the event of low water, flame failure or 
over pressure. The devices are to be 
installed so as not to be rendered inopera- 
tive by the manipulation of any manual 
controls. 


Boiler rooms are to be constructed of fire 
resistant materials and are to be provided 
with fireproof doors opening outwards. The 
dimensions must be such as to provide an 


all-round minimum clearance of 36 inches 
between the inside walls of the boiler room 
and the boiler setting walls or boiler casing. 
The clearance between the front of the 
boiler and the wall, however, must be ade- 
quate to remove the longest boiler tubes 
and in no case may be less than four feet. 

The regulations specify the controls to 
be provided on stoker-fired boilers, on 
boilers fired by means of oil burners ap- 
proved by the CSA or Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories of Chicago for burning grades 
(domestic type) 1 or 2 fuel oils, and on 
oil burners approved for burning heavy 
grade fuel oils (Bunker C). 

However, with the written permission of 
the Chief Inspector, one or more of the 
automatically operated controls specified 
may be omitted in plants where licensed 
operators are employed in accordance with 
the requirements of the Operating Engineers 
and Firemen Act. The Chief Inspector is 
also authorized to order additional controls 
whenever he considers it necessary for the 
safe operation of automatically fired boilers. 

In addition, the regulations provide that 
the Chief Inspector may order that air- 
cooled floors of adequate strength be in- 
stalled in boiler settings or fire box floors 
where boilers are fired by means: of oil 
burners. 


Manitoba Taxicab Act 


The regulations made by the Manitoba 
Taxicab Board (L.G., Feb. 1956, p. 194) 
have been amended with respect to drivers’ 
wages by Man. Reg. 98/57, gazetted on 
November 30. 

A driver employed by the week who 
regularly works nine hours a day for six 
days.in a week must now be paid a mini- 
mum wage of either $38 plus 65 cents for 
each hour on duty in excess of 54 or 38 
per cent of his gross intake for the week, 
whichever is greater. A driver who because 
of illness or by arrangement with the em- 
ployer works less than six days must receive 
either a proportional amount of the $38 
weekly wage or 38 per cent of his gross 
receipts for the week, whichever is greater. 
In addition, the regulations provide that 
an owner may not make any deduction 
from a driver’s wages that would reduce 
his weekly wage below $38 other than a 
deduction authorized under federal or pro- 
vincial legislation, or a deduction made at 
the employee’s written request with the 
Board’s approval. 

A driver employed otherwise than by the 
week must receive a minimum of $1.80 
a day with an additional 60 cents for each 
hour on duty in excess of three hours. 

Previously, while no: specific rates were 
set, the owner of a taxicab was prohibited 


from making deductions from the wages of 
a driver paid by the week that would 
reduce his wages below $35 except in the 
circumstances described above. 

The new rate is slightly higher than the 
general minimum rate for male employees 
in Winnipeg of 60 cents an hour with 90 
cents for each hour worked in excess of 
48 in the week. In a 54-hour week, this 
amounts to $34.20. 


Ontario Operating Engineers Act 


Some amendments to the general regu- 
lations under the Ontario Operating Engi- 
neers Act approved by O. Reg. 268/57 were 
gazetted on December 14, bringing the 
regulations into line with changes made 
in the Act at the last session of the Legis- 
lature (L.G., May 1957, p. 599). 

The amendments to the Act authorized 
certified refrigeration operators who are not 
qualified operating engineers to operate 
high-powered refrigeration equipment and 
provided for two classes of refrigeration 
operators, Class A and Class B, instead 
of one general class. 

‘The Class B certificate, which is similar 
to the general refrigeration certificate pre- 
viously issued, entitles the holder to act 
as chief engineer in a refrigeration plant of 
400 horsepower or less or as shift engineer 
in a plant of unlimited registered horse- 
power. A Class A certificate permits the 
holder to act as chief operator in a refri- 
geration plant of over 400 horsepower, work 
which formerly could be performed only 
by a person holding a first or second class 
engineer’s certificate. 

The regulations again require applicants 
to qualify by examination, the pass mark in 
both cases being 60 per cent, as formerly. 
The requirements with respect to age and 
experience, however, are different from those 
previously set out for refrigeration opera- 
tors. Instead of 21 years, the minimum age 
for a Class B certificate is 19 years. An 
applicant must also have had at least one 
year’s qualifying experience in a refrigera- 
tion plant or 18 months’ experience installing 
or servicing equipment in a refrigeration 
plant and six months’ qualifying experience 
in. a refrigeration plant. Previously, the 
minimum experience required for a refri- 
geration operator’s certificate was two years 
in a refrigeration plant. 

An applicant for a Class A certificate 
must be at least 23 years old and be the 
holder of a current refrigeration operator’s 
certificate (Class B). He is also required 
to have had at least four years’ experience 
in a refrigeration plant, three of which must 
have been in a plant of over 400 horse- 
power, subsequent to obtaining a Class B 
certificate. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in November 1957— 
249,108—increased 49 per cent over previous month’s 167,363 and 65 


per cent over the November 1956 total of 151,356, statistics* 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
November was 249,108, an increase of 49 
per cent over the 167,363 recorded in 
October, and 65 per cent higher than the 
November 1956 total of 151,356. 

Claimants having an unemployment regis- 
ter in the “live file’ on November 29, 
numbering 403,000, constituted 10 per cent 
of the estimated insured population at the 
beginning of the month. This represents 
a rise of 6.8 and 5.7 per cent respectively 
over the October 1957 total of 268,000 and 
the November 1956 total of 215,400. There 
is a noticeable increase in the proportion 
of male claimants, who comprised 78 per 
cent of the total on November 29 compared 
with 74 per cent on October 31 and 72 per 
cent on November 30, 1956. 

Of the claimants included in the Novem- 
ber 29 count 45 per cent had been on claim 
two weeks or less, and 82 per cent of these 
were males. At the upper end of the 
duration schedule, however, males account 
for only 65 per cent of those on claim 13 
weeks or more. 

Postal claimants constituted 34 per cent 
of the November 29 claimant group, an 
increase of five points over the 29 per cent 
for October 31. The increase occurred wholly 
among the males, of whom 36 per cent were 
postal on November 29, compared with 31 
per cent on October 31. 

During November the number of cases in 
which benefit periods were not established 
accounted for 82 per cent of non-entitle- 
ments on initial claims. This compared 
with 70 per cent for October and for 
November 1956. 

The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries was 227,400, an increase of 
28 per cent over the October total of 
177,500, and 108 per cent higher than the 
figure for November 1956. Benefit payments 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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show 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 





increased only slightly over October (about 
15 per cent) but both the number of weeks 
and the amount of benefit were up sub- 
stantially over last year (90 per cent in 
weeks compensated and 105 per cent in 
benefit paid). The substantial rise in bene- 
fit payments is related to the increase in 
the number of beneficiaries together with 
the higher proportion of males, who tend 
to draw at the higher benefit rates. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
November show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,786,876 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1957. 

At November 30 employers registered 
numbered 299,147, an increase of 1,411 since 
October 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During November 1957, 5,199 investiga- 
tions were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 3,929 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
105 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,165 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 108 
eases, 28 against employers and 80 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 698.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in November totalled 
$21,602,141.47 compared with $22,857,359.01 


in October and $21,038,964.17 in November 
1956. Benefit payments in November 
amounted to $18,961,51648 compared with 
$16,305,464.48 in October and $9,258,141.20 
in November 1956. The balance in the fund 
on November 30 was $887,441,141.23; on 
October 31 it was $884,800,516.26 and on 
November 30, 1956, $917,638,981.85. 





Decision of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1443, December 23, 1957 


Summary of the facts: The claimant 
has been employed by a federal govern- 
ment department as a flagman on the 
We. ten. Canal taco cts... since 1953. On 
December 15, 1956, the canal system was 
closed down for the winter season and he 
was placed on leave with pay as follows: 
15 days statutory leave and 41 days com- 
pensatory leave for overtime work and 
work on statutory holidays during the 
on-season. 

He applied for benefit on January 2, 1957. 
The insurance officer allowed the claim but 
regarded the monies which he continued to 
receive from the employer as _ earnings 
within the meaning of section 56 of the 
Act. 

On January 28 the claimant appealed to 
a board of referees, contending that the 
said monies should not be classified as 
earnings since they were in payment of 
overtime work which he performed during 
the navigation season. He further argued 
that he was actually unemployed and that 
unemployment insurance contributions were 
not being credited to him. 

The board which heard the claimant, 
his lawyer, and a representative of the 
interested union in S...... on February 21, 
1957, unanimously allowed the appeal on 
the ground that the monies received by the 
claimant were in the category of bonuses 
and not earnings (section 172 (2) (a) of 
the Unemployment Insurance Regulations). 

From that decision, the Director of 
Insurance appealed to the Umpire. 

Subsequent information was received, 
however, to the effect that the claimant 
had returned to work the day after his 
compensatory leave expired, viz., March 13, 
1957, and on the basis of this new fact the 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


Director of Insurance withdrew the appeal 
for the purpose of resubmitting the case 
to the board of referees. The board of 
referees was asked to decide whether the 
claimant was unemployed from December 
30, 1956 to March 12, 1957, while he was 
on leave with full pay. 

The board of referees again heard the 
claimant, his lawyer, a representative of 
the interested union and the personnel 
manager of the W...... Cabal since. eas 
on June 13, 1957. It unanimously found 
that the claimant was unemployed for the 
period under consideration irrespective of 
the method used by the employer in making 
these deferred payments of actual earnings. 
In the opinion of the board the monies 
received by the claimant were for the 
on-season and accordingly should be allo- 
cated thereto. 

On August 2, the Director of Insurance 
renewed his appeal to the Umpire, first on 
the question whether the claimant was 
unemployed during the period of compen- 
satory leave in view of section 158 (2) of 
the Regulations; second, on whether, if 
the claimant was unemployed during this 
period, the remuneration paid to him should 
not be taken into account as earnings and 
allocated to the period. 

Following the lodging of this appeal, the 
interested union requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire, which was held in 
Ottawa on September 19, 1957. The union 
was represented by counsel. 

At the hearing, the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission’s representative argued 
that the claimant’s situation during the 
period of compensatory leave was no dif- 
ferent to that of any other civil servant, 
viz. he continued to be in employment, 
accumulated leave credits and paid contri- 
butions to the superannuation fund. As 
he received his usual remuneration for 
each week of compensatory leave, his case, 
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in the opinion of the Commission, came 
under regulation 158 (2), which stipulates 
that “any week for which the usual remun- 
eration for a full working week is earned 
or paid shall be a full working week...... te 
As an alternative, the Commission con- 
tended that the monies he received were 
earnings within the meaning of regulation 
172 (1) and, in accordance with regulation 
173 (1), had to be allocated to the period 
for which earned or paid, namely the 
period during which the overtime leave fell. 


The counsel for the claimant argued that 
the fact that monies paid for overtime were 
spread over a few weeks during the off- 
season instead of being paid in a lump 
sum at the conclusion of navigation was 
a matter of internal administration; that 
such policy was adopted by the federal 
Government at the request of the munici- 
palities which in the 1930’s had to provide 
relief money to canalmen who had no 
steady income during the winter months; 
that canalmen are seasonal employees in 
the true sense of the word and as such, 
“go out and get jobs if they can during 
their compensatory leave period”; that the 
fact that the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission did not request contributions 
from them during the off-season was indica- 
tive of its belief that they are then unem- 
ployed and that such being the case, there 
could not be one interpretation for the 
purpose of contributions and another one 
for the purpose of benefits. 


At the request of the Umpire, and in view 
of certain allegations made at the hearing, 
information was sought from the Depart- 
ment as to whether or not canal workers 
were provided with work by the Depart- 
ment during the off-season. The infor- 
mation obtained showed that in 1957 the 
claimant, as well as all the other canalmen, 
after using their statutory holidays and 
compensatory leave, were provided by the 
Department with sufficient employment to 
keep them working until the canals opened 
again; that it was the first year that this 
occurred and there was nothing compulsory 
on the Department to do so. 


Conclusions: The claimant’s disqualifica- 
tion for the period of 15 days statutory 
leave is not disputed. The question at issue 
is whether or not he was entitled to benefit 
during the period he received compensatory 
leave. 

The status of employees of the federal 
department who worked on canals and 
filed a claim for benefit during the off- 
season has been discussed by one of my 
predecessors in decision CUB-246, which, 
apparently, was not drawn to the attention 
of the board of referees. 
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In that decision, the Umpire pointed out 
that by reason of the nature of his employ- 
ment, a canal employee passed through 
three stages in a year. During the first 
stage, from the opening until the closing 
of navigation, he performed his usual 
work on the canal. During the second 
stage, from the closing of navigation until 
the termination of his compensatory leave, 
he is not working, but, nevertheless, is kept 
on the employer’s pay-roll; the employer 
retains his insurance book, he is credited 
with annual leave, sick leave, special leave 
and contributions continue to be made on 
his behalf to the superannuation fund. The 
third and last stage extends from the ter- 
mination of his compensatory leave until the 
opening of navigation. Only for the third 
stage did the Umpire find that the claimant 
could qualify for benefit under the Act. 


Although there have been numerous 
amendments to the Act and the Regulations 
since that decision was rendered, the under- 
lying principle in the present case is the 
same as in CUB-246, and I cannot find in 
the Act and the Regulations as they read 
at present any valid reason which would 
permit me to grant canalmen benefit for a 
period during which they receive their 
“usual remuneration,’ which means their 
full salary. 


It is clear from the poster used by the 
Civil Service Commission for the recruit- 
ment of canalmen (Exhibit No. 6) and 
from the Treasury Board authority under 
which overtime credits accumulate (TB. 
45823 dated January 22, 1954) that the 
monies received during the compensatory 
leave cannot be termed as a gratuity or a 
bonus, as the accumulation of overtime 
credits is a definite condition of the con- 
tract of service between the employees and 
the Department and is not paid at the 
pleasure of the Crown. Therefore, contrary 
to the finding of the board of referees, the 
claimant cannot be given the benefit of 
provision 172 (2) (a) of the Regulations. 


It is also clear from the poster and the 
Treasury Board minute referred to above 
that overtime earnings are not earned or 
paid for the period during which the over- 
time is performed, but are earned or paid 
for a period which falls between the navi- 
gation seasons. There is provision in the 
Treasury Board minute for a cash payment 
equivalent to the compensatory leave, but 
the departmental policy is to grant it only 
when there is no other alternative, 2.e., the 
navigation season has resumed or the 
employee has died. Therefore, in accord- 
ance with regulation 173(1), overtime 
earnings are to be allocated to a period 
following the closing of navigation. 


It has been argued that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission must neces- 
sarily consider canalmen unemployed while 
on compensatory leave, since it did not 
collect contributions in their respect for 
that period. It does not appear that the 
matter of contributions has ever been sub- 


mitted to the statutory authorities or 
challenged by the employees or the Depart- 
ment. Unless and until such event occurs, 
it would be inappropriate for me to com- 
ment on the matter. 

For those reasons, I have to allow the 
appeal. 





Employment under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


The substantial rise in earnings for per- 
sons covered by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act over the period July 1941 to 
March 1954 was reflected in the changing 
distribution of workers within the various 
earning groups. This is shown in the 
reference paper “Employment under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, Year Ended 
March 31, 1954” released last month. 


During the first nine months of operation, 
36 per cent of the contributors under the 
Act had average weekly earnings of $26 
or more, but by 1954, 90 per cent had 
average weekly earnings of $27 or more. 

The earnings of males are consistently 
higher than those of females—in 1942, 48 
per cent of males and 4 per cent of females 
had earnings of $26 or more per week, 
and in 1954 these proportions were 96 per 
cent and 72 per cent. 


Average number of weeks employed was 
relatively stable over the period, ranging 


from 35 to 38 weeks. About half the new 
additions to the insured working force con- 
tribute less than 17 weeks, while more than 
half of the more experienced workers con- 
tribute 45 weeks or more. Females con- 
stitute a higher proportion of the new 
entrants than of renewals. 


The influence of increases in coverage 
which have extended unemployment insur- 
ance in industries having greater seasonality 
of employment as well as the general in- 
crease in employment which has occurred 
in construction and in other industries sub- 
ject to seasonal declines is evident in the 
comparison of the employment patterns for 
the years 1946, 1950 and 1954. At 1946, 
more than one third of the contributors 
showed an average annual pattern of from 
49 to 52 weeks contribution; by 1950, the 
proportion was about one quarter, and by 
1954 fewer than one fifth were in this 
category. 





U.S. Jobless Claims Drop Sharply in Mid-January 


Both initial claims for unemployment 
insurance and “insured unemployment” 
(workers out of work for a week and eligi- 
ble to collect benefits) in the United States 
dropped sharply during the weeks ending 
January 25 and 18 respectively. 

It was the first time both figures had 
declined together since unemployment 
began an upward trend in the fall of 1957. 

The decline in initial claims was sub- 
stantial, dropping by 70,900 to 452,000. 
While this was higher than the year-earlier 
figure of 304,500, it was sharply below the 
record level of 609,600 reached in the second 
week of January this year. 


The drop in “insured unemployment” 
was much smaller. The reduction was 
13,800 to a total of 2,850,000 in the week 
ended January 18. 

The report says that only 16 states had 
noted reduced levels of “insured unemploy- 
ment” while 33 states were higher. But 
the states with lower levels. ..meaning some 
recall of workers to their jobs...included 
the large industrial ones, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Connecticut. 

The unemployment insurance system 
covers more than 43,000,000 out of the total 
working force of 65,000,000. Total unem- 
ployment figures are thus invariably higher 
than “insured unemployment” figures. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 108 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 187 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production <2... -.2¢ateeece a ace 68 $207,102.00 
Post: Office’ s.05 4% oo. ot tes eee eee ee 17 308,593.57 
Public ,W orks... .Uarenue! ee cae ae es oe 1 6,250.00 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corp. ........ 1 161,173.60 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ............ 1 18,253.00 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


_(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; . 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 


worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


During December the sum of $8,604.12 was collected from 10 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 220 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of decontamination bldg No 
507; M Sullivan & Son Ltd, extension to bus garage bldg No 406. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Chatham N B: North Shore Construction Ltd, hard-surfacing of roads for 125 
housing units, DND 7/54. Farnham Que: Les Construction Marquis Ltee, *repairs to 
foundations, Normandie Blvd. Brockville Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of 
housing units, FP 4/57. Hespeler Ont: Gardner Einwechter, *repairs to fire damage at 
39 Phin Ave. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Bella Coola Indian Agency B C: J A Stewart Construction, construction of teacher’s 
residence, etc, Bella Bella Indian Reserve No. 1. Yukon Indian Agency Y T: International 
Water Supply Ltd, supply & installation of water softening equipment, Carcross IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Charlottetown P E I: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of naval reserve 
division bldg. Dartmouth N S: John Thompson-Leonard Ltd, supply & installation of 
boiler, HMCS Shearwater. Halifax N S: Dominion Structural Steel Ltd, erection of 
structural steel for canteen & office bldg. St Hyacinthe Que: Franki of Canada Ltd, 
underpinning of armouries. St Johns Que: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, connection of boiler 
& equipment, central heating plant, RCAF Station. Valcartzer Que: Beaudet & Fils Enr, 
erection of prefabricated bldg for extension to bldg No 538, CARDE. Camp Borden Ont: 
Salem Engineering Ltd, improvements to water supply system. Esquimalt B C: Common- 
wealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of armament depot, HMC Dockyard; Canadian 
Comstock Co Ltd, replacement & extensions of air pipeline distribution system, HMC 
Dockyard. Near Fort St John B C: General Construction Co Ltd, construction of trestle 
bridge over Pine River, NWHS; Poole Engineering Co Ltd, construction of road from 
Alaska Highway to PGE railway bridge & ferry approaches at Peace River Suspension 
Bridge. Victoria B C: Helge Harvest Painting Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, Work 
Point Barracks. 

Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Banfield & Miles, interior painting of MDPAs, Windsor Park, Camp 
Borden Ont: W A Moffatt Co, reroofing of & sheet metal work in 55 bldgs. 
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Department of Defence Production 


Uniacke N S: Cyril J Feeney, *clearing of land & disposal of refuse at receiver site. 
Longue Point Que: Forget-Powell Co Ltd, supply & installation of exhaust systems in 
bldg No. 3, Depot Area; Moto Construction Co, interior painting of bldg No 387, boiler 
room, Depot Area. Sherbrooke Que: Gerard Boissoneault, snow removal during 1957-58, 
ND properties. Camp Borden Ont: B Phillips Co Ltd, painting of water towers; Willard 
& Bluj, interior painting of sleeping quarters in barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Dundas 
Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, excavation & replacement of storm drain & manholes, 
etc, armouries. Rockcliffe Ont: A P Green Fire Brick Co Ltd, refractory repair of No 3 
boiler, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: New West Construction Co Ltd, *construction of 
two transformer vaults in Nos 3 & 4 hangars, RCAF Station, Lancaster Park. Lynn Creek 
B C: Monarch Roofing Co, reroofing north section of bldg No. 2. 


Department of National Revenue 


Comins Mills Que: Wm Lavallee Construction Ltd, construction of customs examining 
warehouse. Hstevan Sask: F A France Construction Co, construction of office bldg & 
residence bldg & alterations to existing bldg. Oungre Sask: Shelly & Young Construction 
Ltd, construction of residence. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Baddeck N 8S: Taylor’s Ltd, *installation of plumbing & heating systems in custodian’s 
house; Stephens Construction Ltd, *roofing & sheet metal work at custodian’s house; 
Wm Matheson & Son, *electrical installation in custodian’s house; Herman Young, *lathing 
& plastering in custodian’s house. Grand Pre National Park N S: Bluenose well Drilling 
Co Ltd, *drilling of well. Banff Alta: Wm Clark Roofing & Building Suppliers Ltd, 
*application of bonded roof, cave & basin bathhouse. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: 
A M Schow, *electrical work in Information Bldg; Hall Bros, *installation of plumbing 
facilities in Information Bldg; Lethbridge Sheet Metal Ltd, *installation of heating 
system in Information Bldg. Fort Langley B C: Nu-Way Plumbing & Heating, *installa- 
tion of plumbing, heating & ventilation systems in custodian’s quarters & office bldg. 
Kootenay National Park B C: Canada Gunite Co Ltd, repairs to Aquacourt at Radium 
Hot Springs. 

Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: The Horwood Lumber Co Ltd, alterations & additions to bldg 29, 
Buckmaster’s Field. Canso N S: Albert E Whidden, repairs to federal bldg. Inverness N S: 
Duncan A Maclsaac, repairs & alterations to federal bldg. Pictow N S: Ferguson Industries 
Ltd, *repairs to dredge Pownal No 2. Port Latour N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Minto N B: H C Greenlaw Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Oromocto 
N B: H C Greenlaw Ltd, construction of temporary post office bldg. Saint John N B: 
H Davis, alterations to old post office bldg; Trueman O Morrow, painting of various 
bldgs; Veterans’ Window Cleaning Co, cleaning of windows. Dorval Que: Westeel 
Products Ltd, installation of partitioning & lighting at Air Freight Terminal, Customs 
& Excise Division, Dept of National Revenue. Hull Que: Rene Cleroux, modification to 
existing ventilating & heating systems, Zone 6, second floor, National Printing Bureau; 
Rene Cleroux, revisions to heating system, etc, National Printing Bureau; Rene Cleroux, 
installation of thermostat radiator valves, Zone 7, National Printing Bureau; Rene 
Cleroux, revisions to ventilating & heating systems & installation of condensation pumps, 
National Printing Bureau; Duford Ltd, painting of glass, National Printing Bureau. 
Magog Que: Albert Godbout, alterations to federal bldg. Montreal Que: Alphonse 
Gratton Inc, addition & alterations to Postal Station “R”. Quebec Que: J A Asselin & 
Fils Enr, alterations to Louise Embankment Immigration Shed. Arnprior Ont: Acme 
Tree Specialists, landscaping at Civil Defence College. Cedar Point Ont: R A Blyth, 
wharf repairs. Cornwall Ont: P E Brule Co Ltd, construction of highway office bldg. 
Eastview Ont: Leopold Beaudoin Construction Ltd, construction of partitions, installation 
of electrical fixtures & redecoration of Landriault Bldg. Kenora Ont: Eric Ruben 
Norman, alterations & addition to RCMP detachment quarters. London Ont: McKay- 
Cocker Construction Ltd, alterations in Lipton Bldg for UIC, post office & customs; 
Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting at 388 Dundas St. Madsen Ont: 
Steel Structures (Western) Ltd, construction of pre-engineering bldg. North Bay Ont: 
Kyle & Kightley Ltd, construction of partitions, installation of counters, etc, in federal 
bldg. Ottawa Ont: Campbell Steel & Iron Works Ltd, retubing in No 2 boiler, etc, 
National Research Council; Campbell Steel & Iron Works Ltd, installation of tubes in 
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No 6 boiler, etc, Central Heating Plant; Roger E Boivin, redecoration of Zoology Section 
& Herbarium Section, Victoria Museum; Doran Construction Co Ltd. alterations to 
Holden Bldg; Leopold Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations & additions to “A” bldg 
Cartier Square; A P Green Fire Brick Co Ltd, rebuilding of smoke chambers for 
refinery chlorination furnaces, Royal Canadian Mint; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, improve- 
ments to elevator, Mines Bldg; Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, construction of walks 
National Research Laboratory; Rudel Machinery Co Ltd, supply & installation of 3 
monorail crane systems in machine shop, Booth St, Dept of Mines; Lumo Electric Co 
installation of fume & vapour exhaust system in rolling room, Royal Canadian Mint ‘ 
Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, repairs to Nos 3 & 4 sections of greenhouse & installation of 
aluminum cast & gable, Rideau Hall; Ted Wojdacki, exterior painting of No 5 Temporary 
Bldg; Taggart Construction Ltd, construction of storm sewer, Supreme Court Bldg: 
Edge Ltd, installation of sprinkler system in General Storage Depot of Mines & Technical 
Surveys, No 8 Temporary Bldg; O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, construction of parking area 
National Research Council; Greenspoon Bros Ltd, demolition of Vail’s Laundry bldg ; 
A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alteration & repairs, 45 Spencer St; O’Leary’s (1956) 
Ltd, surfacing of parking area, Science Services Bldg, CEF; J R Statham Construction 
Ltd, construction of X-Ray unit, Vimy Bldg; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd 
installation of dumbwaiter & shaft alterations, Rideau Hall; Roger E Boivin, repainting 
exterior of “C” bldg, Dept of National Defence; Canadian Ice Machine Co Ltd, ee 
tion of Dairy Research bldg, CEF; Edge Ltd, replacement of heating system, Regent 
Annex; George Higman & Sons Ltd, repainting exterior of “A” bldg, Dept of National 
Defence, including overpass to “C” bldg; Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of electrical 
distribution feeders, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Leopold Beaudoin Construction 
Ltd, renewal of exterior stone stairway treads at eastern approach of Parliament Bldgs; 
Providence Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renewal of water mains & risers throughout Woods 
Bldg. Rexdale Ont: Precision Prefab Products Ltd, construction of addition to existing 
post office bldg. Tobermory Ont: E D Kalbfleisch & C H Whicher, repairs to harbour 
works. Toronto Ont: Robert Wilson, removal of waste paper from federal bldgs & leased 
accommodation; Harry S Denning Cleaning Services Ltd, cleaning interior of Wilson 
Bldg. Uplands Ont: Leopold Beaudoin Construction Ltd, erection of bleachers & platforms 
for CBC at airport. Whitby Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *redredging area 
“A”, approach to inner harbour & area “B”, entrance channel. Winnipeg Man: William 
L Beaton, laying of plywood & hnoleum floor tile on eighth floor, Commercial Bldg; Wyatt 
Construction Co Ltd, laying of plywood underlay & marboleum tile on secnd floor, Com- 
mercial Bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Upper & Isabelle, interior painting of federal bldg. 
Edmonton Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, paving at Charles Camsell Hospital. Lacombe 
Alta: P W Graham & Sons Ltd, construction of office & laboratory bldg for Dept of 
Agriculture. Lethbridge Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, landscaping & bituminous paving, 
RCMP garage & Administration Bldg. Bella Bella Bb C: Ernest Omer Johnson, construction 
of wharfage facilities for Dept of Fisheries. Ladysmith B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co 
Ltd, construction of float & breakwater renewal. Nelson B C: T H Waters & Co Lid, 
installation of acoustic tile, Gray Bldg. Patricia Bay B C: Basarab Construction Ltd, 
shear boom & float construction. Prince George B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment quarters. Vancouver B C: Doyle Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of underground services to Government Laboratories, U of BC; Modern Building Cleaning 
Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior of General Post Office Bldg. Fort McPherson 
N W T: Frank’s Painting Service, painting of hostel, teacherage & addition to school. 


Department of Transport 


Charlottetown P E I: Valley Services Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities. 
Dorval Que: J R Robillard Ltee, construction of temporary Custom & Immigration 
bldg & related work at airport; Kredl & Warner Inc, reroofing of hangar No 4 at 
airport. Montreal Que: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of foundation for rolling 
type bascule bridge over Lachine Canal, vicinity of Rockfield Bridge No 7; Navaids 
Construction Ltd, construction of N D beacon & marker bldg & access road at airport. 
Quebec Que: Magloire Cauchon Ltee, installation of chain link fence & gate at airport. 
Dainsville Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, replacement of wire ropes on bridge No 18, 
Welland Ship Canal. London Ont: Con-Eng Contractors Ltd, construction of additional 
airport facilities. Malton Ont: Huron Construction Co Ltd, additional development at 
airport. Near Merriton Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, replacement of wire ropes on 
bridge No 5, Welland Ship Canal. Ottawa Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of storm drainage in civil terminal area at Uplands Airport. Port Robinson 
Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, replacement of steel ropes on bridge No 12, Welland 
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Ship Canal. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Michaud & Simard Inc, additional airport develop- 
ment. Thorold Ont: Bowman & Crippin Ltd, painting of lock gates, Welland Ship Canal. 
Winnipeg Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, installation of water supply mains at 
airport. Penticton B C: Dalrymple Construction Ltd, construction of garage at airport. 








PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, January 1958 


A rise of 0.2 per cent in the consumer 
price index (1949=100), from 123.1 to 1234, 
between December 1957 and January 1958 
brought the index back to the October 1957 
high, following two declines totalling the 
same amount in November and December*. 
Increases in both the food and other com- 
modities and services indexes were respon- 
sible for most of the increase. 

Foods rose from 1188 to 119.4 as beef 
prices continued to show strength, with 
some cuts up 4 cents a pound. Imported 
citrus fruits and lamb were up substantially, 
while most fresh vegetables and veal showed 
lesser increases. Price declines were few; 
eggs registered a further decrease of 38 
cents a dozen, and pork was down frac- 
tionally. 

Higher prices for newspapers in twelve 
Canadian cities, combined with advances in 
hospital rates in Winnipeg, more than offset 
somewhat lower prices for new passenger 
cars and gasoline as other commodities and 
services rose from 128.4 to 129.1. 

Mixed price trends in household opera- 
tion items left the index slightly higher 
at 120.8 compared with 120.6 in December. 
Coal prices were higher but fuel oil and 
domestic gas declined; a number of furni- 
ture 1tems moved to slightly lower levels 
with living room suites at higher prices; 
apphances, particularly refrigerators, regis- 
tered price declines but household supplies 
and services were up. 

The shelter index declined fractionally 
from 136.7 to 136.6 as rents were unchanged 
and the home-ownership component eased 
slightly. 

The clothing index dropped more than 
a point, from 109.9 to 108.8, as annual 
January sales were reflected in lower prices 
for men’s suits and coats, women’s cloth 
and fur coats and girl’s winter coats. Foot- 
wear prices edged up. 

The index one year earlier (January 1957) 
was 120.3. Group indexes on that date 





*See Table F-1 back of book. 
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were: food, 117.1, shelter 133.6, clothing 
107.6, household operation 119.0, and other 
commodities and services 1238.1. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1957 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
lower in five of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of November and 
December 1957, rising in Winnipeg, Edmon- 
ton-Calgary and Vancouver*. 

Changes in all ten cities were quite 
moderate, ranging from a decline of 0.3 
per cent in Montreal to an increase of 0.3 
per cent in Winnipeg. Food indexes were 
lower in all cities except St. John’s and 
Winnipeg, while the other commodities and 
services indexes rose in all cities except 
St. John’s. Household operation indexes 
were generally higher while the shelter and 
clothing indexes showed more varied move- 
ments. In foods, sharp price decreases were 
general for eggs with lower prices also 
reported for bacon, lettuce, bananas and 
citrus fruits. Beef prices were up in most 
cities with tomatoes and potatoes also at 
higher levels. The pricing of 1958 model 
cars for the first time in December, com- 
pared with November prices of 1957 models, 
resulted in considerably higher automobile 
indexes in most cities. Toilet soap prices 
rose in nine of the ten regional cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and December 
were as follows: Montreal —04 to 1234; 
Toronto —0.3 to 126.1; Ottawa —02 to 
124.2; Halifax —0.1 to 121.1; Saskatoon- 
Regina —0.1 to 120.1; Winnipeg +0.4 to 
121.6; Vancouver +0.3 to 123.9; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.1 to 120.0. St. John’s and Saint 
John remained unchanged at 109.8 and 
123.4 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, December 1957 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) rose 0.8 per cent between 
November and December to 225.9 from 
224.0, reversing the downward trend evident 
in the preceding four months. The index 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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is almost 1 per cent lower than it was a An increase of 1.6 per cent from 155.7 to 
year earlier, whereas in the 12 months 158.2 for field products reflected price in- 
ending December 1956 it rose approximately creases for potatoes and hogs, eastern peas 
3 per cent. and wheat. Lower prices in the group were 
Six of the eight component groups were noted for rye and flax in the West and 
higher in the month compared with the corm in the Kast. 
previous month, one was unchanged and Regional indexes were both higher; the 
one was slightly lower. eastern series moved up 2.9 per cent from 
Animal products index registered the 221-6 to 228.1, and that for the West 18 


largest increase (2.3 per cent) as higher Per cent from 189.6 to 193.1. 

prices for livestock, beef hides, fresh and The residential building materials 
cured meats (with the exception of bacon) index (1935-39—100) changed from 288.6 
and butter in some centres counterbalanced +o 2885 between November and December. 
lower prices for eggs, lard, tallow, calfskins The non-residential index (1949100) rose 
and some leather items, moving the index _ slightly from 130.0 to 130.4. 

to 235.8 from 230.5. Vegetable products 

index also rose, to 195.9 from 193.6. Wood  U.§. Consumer Price Index, December 1957 
products group index moved up to 299.6 
from 297.3, non-metallic minerals index 
Reenter oh ee sina. between mid-November and mid-December. 
chemical products edged up to 182.9 from Increases in food, rents, medical care and 
182.5. many other items were offset by lower 


Textil Bert PRR td ia prices for new automobiles and declines in 
h cs ie oi. a — aa ie ve 4 ene some clothing prices. The index for mid- 
peoneed at ee GSS proole® “December, 1950awas 118.0. 


remained unchanged at 252.3. 


The index of farm product prices at U.K. Index of Retail Prices, November 1957 
terminal markets rose 2.4 per cent from The 
205.6 to 2106 in the four-week period 
December 27 to January 24. Strength was 
relatively greater in animal products as the 
index advanced 2.9 per cent from 255.6 to 
263.0. Quotations were higher for most 
livestock items and eastern butterfat, while 
eggs and western fluid milk moved lower. index stood at 103.1. 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) was unchanged at 121.6 


United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose six tenths 
of a point, from 107.1 to 107.7, between 
mid-October and mid-November 1957. It 
was the highest point reached since the 
revision of the index. One year earlier the 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





December 1957* 


During December, there were 18 work 
stoppages in existence which caused, during 
the month, a total time loss of 152,935 man- 
days. While the number of stoppages 
dropped considerably from last month (18 
compared with 38), the time loss increased 
substantially: by more than 30,000 man- 
days. 

The time loss caused by the work 
stoppage affecting the pulp and paper 
industry in British Columbia (122,430 man- 
days) accounted for more than _ three 
quarters of the total time loss during the 
month. This stoppage, which began in 
mid-November, had caused up to the end 
of December a total time loss of 189,210 
man-days. 

Of the five work stoppages involving 100 
or more workers in existence during Decem- 
ber, one only started during the month; 
it caused a time loss of 300 man-days only 
and lasted for one day. Three of the four 
stoppages involving one hundred or more 
workers that had started prior to December 
were still in existence at the end of the 
month. 


The highest rate for time lost was found 
this month in manufacturing (Table 1) and 





*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, 
on a monthly basis, the number of strikes and 
lockouts in existence during 1957 and 1956. The 
approximate number of workers involved and the 
time loss resulting are also compared on a monthly 
basis. The number of strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning during each month is also indicated. 


in British Columbia (Table 2), because of 
the strike involving employees in the pulp 
and paper industry of that province. On 
the other hand, time loss in other industries 
and provinces was low. 


TABLE 1—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS, 
BY PROVINCES, DECEMBER 


1957 

No. of No. of Time 
Industries Strikes Workers Loss 
Manufacturing ....... 10 6,130 126,240 
ConsinuchOnen neers 2 24 190 
EinAns Dp OLbato nme terre 1 12 250 
IV EINLINV ote cee teretcer arctan 2 450 7,800 
PLravcl @meestercteracnerele cteeete 2 11 255 
Ligeti aokagdedaa we it 700 18,200 


TABLE 2—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS, 
BY INDUSTRIES, DECEMBER 


1957 

No. of No. of Time 
Provinces Strikes Workers Loss 
Ontario. fae cos ears 8 502 2,250 
Queb €6 secretes apecsstecters 3 73 1,635 
British Columbia .... 4 6,293 141,025 
NOoOVamocotian eee see 2 309 W420 
Alibenta, eee wane sect 1 150 300 





Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during December 1957. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 
such information as the dates on which the stop- 
pages began and ended and also the industries in 
which they took place. 





1957 Time Loss in U.K. Strikes Totals 8,400,000 Days 


British workers lost more time through industrial disputes in 1957 than in any 


year since the general strike of 1926. 


The United Kingdom Ministry of Labour announced last month that 8,400,000 working 
days were lost last year; in 1926 the number was 162,230,000. 

_ Largest time loss resulted from the strike of 615,000 factory workers last March, 
which caused a time loss of about 4,000,000 working days. The shipbuilding strike the 
same month involved 165,000 workers and caused the loss of 2,150,000 working days. 

The number of workers involved in stoppages last year was 1,359,000, about 851,000 
more than the previous year. The 1956 stoppages totalled 2,648 and days lost 2,100,000. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the Laspour GAZETTE. 
List No. 114 
Alcoholism 


1. Trick, Harrison M. Alcoholism: Group 
Factors in Etiology and Therapy. Ithaca, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labour Relations, Cornell University, 1957. 
Pp. 33-40. 

A study of the problem drinker in industry. 

2. Trick, Harrison M. Identifying the 
Problem Drinker on the Job. Ithaca, New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, 1957. Pp. 7. 


The author lists the following means of 
identifying problem drinkers: absenteeism, 
unlikely excuses for absence, drinking behay- 
ior, rejection of associates, physical indica- 
tions, work pace, personality traits. 


Annual Reports 

3. IRELAND (E1reE). Lasour Court. Ninth 
Annual Report for the year 1955 made to 
the Government in Pursuance of Section 23 
of the Industrial Relations Act, 1946. 
Dublin. 195677 Pp.-2d: 


4, ManirTopa. Crvit SERVICE SUPERANNUA- 
TION Boarp. Seventeenth Annual Report 
for the Fiscal Year ending March 31st, 
1956. Winnipeg, 1956. Pp. 17. 


5. MINNESoTA. DIvISION oF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION. Annual Report, 1955-1956. 
mime aulys1956; Pp. 125. 


6. Nationa, JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
FOR THE FLour Mitiine INpustry. Thirty- 
Seventh Annual Report, 1955-1956. London, 
19D(,0 LD. 02. 


7. New Brunswick. DEPARTMENT OF La- 
Bourn. Report for the Year ending March 
31st, 1956. Fredericton, 1956. Pp. 50. 


8. NEWFOUNDLAND FEDERATION OF FISHER- 
MEN. Fourth Annual Report, November 
7766," St. John’s, 1956? Pp. 84. 


9. Nova Scotia. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year April 1, 
1955 to March 31, 1956. Halifax, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 72. 


10. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE AND REHABILITATION. Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year April 1, 1955 
to March 31, 1956. Regina, Queen’s Printer, 
1956. Pp. 100. 


Automation 


11. HuaH-Jones, Epwarp Maurice, ed. 
Automation in Theory and Practice; a 
Course of Lectures Organized by E. M. 
Hugh-Jones ; (delivered in the new Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, Michaelmas term, 1955), 
Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1956. Pp. 140. 

Published in the U.S. with title: The 
Push-Button World; Automation Today. 

12. Luzey, SaMvuEL. Automation and 
Social Progress. London, Lawrence & Wis- 
hare l9os.. Pp. 224 


Describes automation in Great Britain, 


the U.S. and Russia. 


Canada’s Economic Prospects 


The following three items were pre- 
pared as studies for the Royal Commis- 
sion on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 

13. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES. 
The Commercial Fisheries of Canada. Pre- 
pared by the Department of Fisheries of 
Canada and the Fisheries Research Board. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 193. 

Contents: Introduction: Historical Review. 
The Resources. The Products. Marketing and 
Prices. The Future Demand for Fishery 
Products. Prospects for Development. 

14. Davis, Joun. The Canadian Chemical 
Industry. Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 182. 

“The purpose of this report is to provide 
factual information on the nature of the 
market for chemicals in Canada and_ to 
describe, in a general way, the changing 
structure and long-term outlook for the 
chemical industry in this country.” 

15. DRumMMonpD, WiLLIAM Matcorm. Pyo- 
gress and Prospects of Canadian Agriculture, 
by W. M. Drummond and W. Mackenzie. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 424. 

Partial Contents: Recent Changes in the 
Structure of Canadian Agriculture. The 
Demand for Canadian Farm Products. Tech- 
nology and Increased Output. Prospective 
Changes in the Structure of Canadian Agri- 


culture, 1955-80. Farm Credit. Regional 
Studies. Trends in Marketing. Farm In- 
comes. Problems of Production and Income. 


Discrimination in Employment 

16. Becker, Gary STanrtEy. The Econo- 
mics of Discrimination. Chicago, University 
of Chicago: Press; .195/.. Pp. 187. 

The author shows that discrimination 
reduces the income of majority and minority 
groups and analyzes the results of discrimina- 
tion in various fields. 
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17. New Yorx (State) State ComMmiIs- 
SION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION. Report of 
Progress, 1955. New York, 1956? Pp. 103. 


Economic Conditions 

18. Great Brirain. COMMERCIAL RELA- 
TIONS AND Exports DerparTMENT. New 
Zealand; Economic and Commercial Con- 
ditions in New Zealand, by D. A. Bryan. 
February, 1956. London, H.M.8.0., 1956. 
Pp. 206; 


19. Kurznets, Simon SmituH, ed. Popu- 
lation Redistribution and Economic Growth: 
United States, 1870-1950. Prepared under 
the direction of Simon Kuznets and Dorothy 
Swaine Thomas. Volume 1. Methodological 
Considerations and Reference Tables, by 
Everett S. Lee (and others). Philadelphia, 
The American Philosophical Society, 1957. 
Pp. 759. 

Shows the inter-relationship between popu- 
lation redistribution and economic growth. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 

20. Commerce CLEARING House. Pension 
and Profit-Sharing Plans and Clauses. Chi- 
cago, 1957. Pp. 445. 

This book consists of full texts and excerpts 
oR pension and profit-sharing plans in the 

21. DurHAM, Wit11AM. Industrial Pension 
Schemes. London, Industrial Welfare 
Society, 1956. Pp. 65. 

An analysis of more than two hundred 
British pension schemes. 

22. SLAvick, Frep. Distribution of Medical 
Care Costs and Benefits under Four Col- 
lectively Bargained Insurance Plans. Ithaca, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1956. 
Pp: 39. 


“In this study an attempt has been made 
to analyze in some detail the degree of 
coverage of medical care expenses provided 
by four specific collectively bargained plans 


which operate in a diversified industrial 
community in upstate New York.” 
23. US. INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE. 


Regulations relating to Employee Pension, 
Annuity, Profit-Sharing, and Stock Bonus 
Plans. Treasury Decision No. 6203. Part 1 
of Title 26 (1954), Code of Federal Regu- 
lations. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 64. 


Employment Management 


24. Powett, Norman Joun. Personnel 
Administration in Government. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1956. Pp. 548. 


Partial Contents: Groundwork of Per- 
sonnel Ideas and Processes in Government. 
Personnel Administration in the Context of 
Administrative Responsibility. Merit and 
Politics in the Personnel System. Ethical 
Conduct in Public Service. Recruiting. Selec- 
tion: Procedures and Attributes. Employee 
Relations in Public Service: Significance 
and Basic Ideas. Position Classification. Pay 
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Rates and Plans. Career Service Develop- 
ment. Communications. Training as a Case 
Study in Communications. Public Adminis- 
tration as Science and Art. 

25. SPRIEGEL, WILLIAM Ropsert. Personnel 
Practices in Departmental Stores, by Wil- 
liam R. Spriegel and E. Lanham. Austin, 
Bureau of Business Research, University of 
Texas, 1956. Pp. 67. 

Based on a survey of 98 stores conducted 
in 1954. Contents: The Survey Procedure. 
Organization of the Personnel Function. The 
Employment Procedure. Training. Wage 
and Salary Administration. Employee Bene- 
fits. Employee Representation. 


Industrial Relations 


26. Betta, Sarvatore J. The National 
War Labor Board: a View against the 
Background of Grievance Disputes. Ithaca, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1957. 
Pp. 416-435. 

The National War Labor Board was set 
up to minimize or eliminate labor disputes 
which threatened to hold up production of 
war materials. The Board brought 95% of 
17,650 cases to a successful conclusion. The 
author examines some of the reasons for 
the Board’s success. 

27. CONFERENCE ON HUMAN RELATIONS IN 
InpustrRY, Rome, 1956. Human Relations in 
Industry; Rome Conference (January- 
February 1956). Papers presented at the 
Conference. Project No. 312. Paris, Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation, 
1956-2 p..247. 

Contents: 1. Taking of Decisions and Com- 
munications. 2. Centralization and Decen- 
tralization. 3. Consultation with the Workers. 
4. Role of the Employers’ and Workers’ 
Organizations. 5. Status and Functions of 
the Personnel Department. 6. Day-to-day 
Personnel Administration (Training and 
Information). 7. Day-to-day Personnel Ad- 
ministration (Penalties, Promotion, Remun- 
eration). 8. Mechanization and Rationaliza- 
tion of Work. 9. Function and Training of 
Foremen and Supervisors. 

28. PrinceTOoN UNIversity. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS Section. Codetermination in the 
German Steel Industry; a Report of Ex- 
perience, by W. Michael Blumenthal. Prince- 
TON, VoO eee Dard 10: 

This report is based primarily on an inten- 
sive investigation in ten German steel com- 
panies during 1953 and 1954. Co-determina- 
tion implies equal power for Labour and 
Management to determine all company 
decisions. 


Labour Organization 


29. Buty, Epvarp. The Norwegian Trade 
Union Movement. Brussels, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1956. 
Pp 140, 


Describes history of the Norwegian trade 
union movement and its activities. 


30. Carey, JAMES Barron. Labor’s Deci- 
sive Decade. Washington, Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO., 1956. Pp. 15. 

The author outlines his views about 
Labour’s obligations at the present time. He 
concludes: “Our biggest job is to be the 
conscience of American life, but not to be 
bound down by lifeless blueprints or pet 
theories.” 


31. GoLpBerG, ARTHUR JOSEPH. AFL-CIO: 
Labor United. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1986. Pp. 319. 


The author is general counsel of the United 
Steelworkers of America and is also general 
counsel of the Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO. Prior to the merger of the AF of 
L and the CIO, he was general counsel of 
the CIO. 

“...The book is a personal and unofficial 
discussion and analysis of the problems, past 
and future, in the bringing about, and in the 
functioning, of labor unity.” 


32. ReDER, Mreuvin Warren. Labor in a 
Growing Economy. New York, Wiley, 1957. 
Pos (504. 


Partial Contents: The Labor Force and 
American Economic Development. The 
Growth of American Unionism. The Struc- 
ture and Government of Unions. The Process 
of Collective Bargaining. Labor Unions and 
the Law. The Taft-Hartley (Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations) Act of 1947. Government 
and Strike Control. The Wage Earner and 
the Supply of Labor. The Labor Market and 
the Union. Wage Differentials: the Struc- 
ture of Wages in the United States. Wage 
Setting within the Firm. Job Evaluation 
and Incentive Systems. The Government as 
Wage Setter. 


coe bart PHinir, The As. of L. nthe 


time of Gompers. 1st ed. New York, 
Harper, 1957. Pp. 508. 


Samuel Gompers was president of the 
A.F. of L. from its formation in 1886 till 
his death in December 1924, except for the 
period from December 1894 to December 
1895. This book presents a detailed study 
of the A.F. of L. during Mr. Gompers’ term 
of office. 


34. Witensky, Harotp L. Jntellectuals in 
Labor Unions; Organizational Pressures on 
Professtonal Roles. Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 
1956. Pp. 336. 


“This is a study of the relation of the 
“man of knowledge” to the “man of power” 
in the national headquarters of the American 
trade union—an appraisal of the functions, 
influence and role orientations of organized 
Labor’s hired brain.” The “intellectuals” 
referred to in the title have a variety of 
titles: legal counsel, research and education 
director, statistician, editor, publicity direc- 
tor, engineer, pension and insurance expert, 
community relations man, and legislative 
representative. 


Labour Supply 

35. Inman, P. Labour in the Munitions 
Industries. London, H.M.S.O. and Long- 
mans Green, 1957. Pp. 461. 


This volume is in the series, History of 
the Second World War; United. Kingdom 
Civil Series: War Production Series. 


Partial Contents: The Shortage of Skilled 
Engineers, 1936-May 1940. Dilution and the 
Redistribution of Skilled Engineering La- 
bour, 1940-45. Shipbuilding Labour, I: The 
Reserves of Skilled Labour and Labour 
Transfers. II: Dilution and the Supply of 
Unskilled Labour. Unskilled Labour for 
Heavy Work. Unskilled and Women Work- 
ers. Personnel Management and Absence 
from Work. Hours of Work. Wages. Morale 
and Industrial Relations. 


36. Parker, H. M. D. Manpower; a 
Study of Wartime Policy and Administra- 
tion. London, H.M.S.0. and Longmans 
Green, 1957. Pp. 535. 

This volume is in the series, History of 
the Second World War; United Kingdom 
Civil Series. 

Describes the mobilization of the civilian 
population in Great Britain in World War II 
and the ways in which people were allocated 
between the Armed Forces, Civil Defence 
and industry. Accounts how policy was 
evolved and developed. 


Productivity 

37. KeNpRIcCK, JOHN W. Productivity 
Trends: Capital and Labor. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 


1956. Pp. 23. 


“This paper 1s a summary account of pro- 
ductivity trends since the turn of the century 
in the American economy, by major segments 
and industries.” 

38. RAUSHENBUSH, HILMAR STEPHEN. Pro- 
ductivity and Employment, 1955-1956. 
Washington, Public Affairs Institute, 1956. 
Pp. 63: 

Partial Contents: Past and Future Labor 


Supply. Productivity and Employment. 
Growth in the Service Occupations. Recent 
Growth in Manufacturing. Labor  Dis- 
placement and Labor Costs. Construction, 


Railroads and Extractive Industries. Re- 
arrangement of Working Time. 


Unemployment 


39. Gorpon, Maraaret 8. Unemployment 
Insurance, by Margaret 8. Gordon and 
Ralph W. Amerson. Berkeley, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Califor- 
mig, 1957) “Pposr 

Partial Contents: The Federal-State Sys- 
tem of Unemployment Insurance. Coverage. 
Eligibility for Benefits. Availability for 
Work. Benefits and_their Duration. Unem- 
ployment Insurance Financing. Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. Unresolved Issues. 

40. Untversities-NATIONAL BurEAvU Com- 
MITTEE FoR Economic ResgarcH. The Mea- 
surement and Behavior of Unemployment ; 
a Conference of the Universities-National 
Bureau Committee for Economic Research. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1957. 
Pp. 605. 


Partial Contents: The Meaning and Mea- 
surement of Full Employment, by. Albert 
Rees. Current Unemployment Statistics of 
the Census Bureau and Some Alternatives, 
by Gertrude Bancroft. The Meaning and 
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Measurement of Partial and Disguised Unem- 
ployment, by Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret 
J. Hagood. The Secondary Labor Force and 
the Measurement of Unemployment, by 
Richard C. Wilcock. Annual Estimates of 
Unemployment in the United States, 1900- 
1950, by Stanley Lebergott. Differential 
Unemployment and Characteristics of the 
Unemployed in the United States, 1940-1954, 
by Philip M. Hauser. Unemployment by 
Industry—Some Comments on its Measure- 
ment and Behavior, by David L. Kaplan. 
Labor Force Materials for the Study of 
Unemployment in the Soviet Union, by 
Warren N. Eason. International Comparison 
of Unemployment Rates, by Walter Galenson, 
and Arnold Zellner. 


Women 


41. BrusseLts. UNIVERSITE Lipre. INSTITUT 
DE SocIOLoGIg SOLVAY. SEMAINE SocIALE UNI- 
VERSITAIRE. 25TH, 1955. La condition sociale 
de la femme. XXVe Semaine sociale uni- 
versitarre du 17 au 22 octobre 1955. Brux- 
elles, 1956. Pp. 351. 

Partial Contents: La femme au travail, la 
femme au foyer. Femmes sans profession. La 
femme dans la législation sociale. Le com- 
portement politique des femmes dans les pays 
de |’Europe occidentale. La femme dans les 
organisations sociales et syndicales chrétien- 
nes. Les association féminines. La femme a 
Pusine. Le travail féminin dans les grandes 
entreprises. 


42. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Legal 
Status of Women in the United States of 
America; United States Summary as of 
January 1, 1953. Rev. ed. Washington, 
GO a1 95Ge Pp ello: 

This report gives a picture of women’s 
rights under Federal and State law in the 


US. 


Miscellaneous 


43. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Control of Non-Manufacturing Costs. New 
York 2195@ 2 bp alt? 


Outlines the means used by some com- 
panies to keep expenses down. 


44. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF Lasour. A 
Modern Concept of Apprenticeship; the 
Story of Apprenticeship in Alberta. Pre- 
pared by the Information Branch for the 
Vocational Training Branch. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 31. 

Partial Contents: Alberta Apprenticeship 
Program. Trades designated under the Act. 
Motor Vehicle Repair Trades. 

45. CANADIAN (CONFERENCE ON _ SOCIAL 
Work. Fifteenth Biennial Meeting, Edmon- 
ton, June 18-22, 1956. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 164. 


46. Co_z, Grorce Dovuctas Howarp. The 
Second International, 1889-1914. London, 
Macmillan, 1956. 2 Volumes (Pp. 1043). 

Besides telling the story of the Second 


International this book describes the rise 
of socialist movements in various countries. 
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47. Hay, Perer, pseud. Industry and 
Press Relations; a Guide to the Handling 
of Editorial Publicity in National and Local 
Newspapers, for Industrial Management, 
Employers’ Federations, Trade Unions and 
Technical Organizations. London, Staples 
Press, 1957. Pp. 142. 

The author, who is a leading industrial 
journalist in Great Britain, explains how 
to handle publicity, how to establish and 
maintain satisfactory relations with the 
newspapers, and how to improve these rela- 
tions. 


48. Hewes, Amy. Early Experiments in 
Workers’ Education. New York, American 
Labor Education Service, 1956. Pp. 10. 


49, INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFIcE. First 
International Report on the Prevention and 
Suppression of Dust in Mining, Tunnelling 
and Quarrying, 1952-1954. Geneva, 1957. 
Pigeed a: 

This report is based mainly on reports of 
17 governments which replied to a question- 


naire submitted by the ILO, plus some 
information derived from other sources. 


50. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice. Mem- 
orandum on the 40th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (Geneva, 1957). 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 11. 


51. Miner, JoHN B. Intelligence in the 
United States; a Survey—with Conclusions 
for Manpower Utilization in Education and 
Employment. New York, Springer Publish- 
ing Co. 195/ (1956 ee eps lol. 


This book reports the results of a survey 
conducted during August and September 
1953 among 1,500 people by Public Opinion 
Surveys, Inc. (the Gallup Poll) of Princeton, 
New Jersey. Each interviewer administered 
the Tompkins-Horn Picture Arrangement 
Test, a vocabulary test and a number of 
background questions. The author studies 
the significance of the intelligence score of 
the 1,500 people in relation to education, 


sex, marital status, age, race, occupation, 
geographical area, class identification and 
city size. 


52. ORGANIZATION FOR EuropEAN EcoNo- 
mic CoopreraATION. Les problémes de la 
construction dhiver; techniques observées 
en Suede et au Danemark. Rapport de la 
Mission d’assistance technique no. 70. Paris, 
| Csr Feral Pee 

It has been shown in Sweden and Denmark 


that it is possible to carry on winter con- 
struction without excessive costs. 


53. SHARTLE, CARROLL LEONARD. Haxecutive 
Performance and Leadership. Englewood 
Chiffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1956. Pp. 302. 


Partial Contents: The Problem of Executive 
Leadership. Executive Duties and Patterns. 
Leadership Performance. Executive Effec- 
tiveness. Administrative Motivations. Or- 
ganizational Therapy. Selecting Experienced 
Executives. Executive Development. The 
Experimental Executive. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 
Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...................... 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 





TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 16, 1957 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





























* Bebe Man. 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. Ba@e 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 
IBYOMEl al pekeo dele cee intact RNase A ee 5,990 114 451 1,690 2,204 1,032 499 
NCTC] GUA Seer eee. hee ac 707 “s 65 149 180 292 19 
None ericulvuralae eae ain aioe. 5, 283 112 386 1,541 2,024 740 480 
IESE 5 Bid oe Ot i On a 4,513 93 345 1,292 1,612 797 374 
iNpararohstiene cos acon ee nee Aaeee es oe 668 He 62 147 168 272 aN 
INi@mnee earareu LON nae o wed dew ase sess 3, 845 91 283 1,145 1,444 525 357 
erin s les momen retest Mae cians Aaa: tes, eeisva, sie 1,477 ZA 106 398 592 235 125 
ANGE ROVEN |, « «os 5.6 oo Sepa Bown ene 39 ": # % 12 20 = 
INon=Arricul turd lease ae een an 1, 438 Al 103 396 580 215 123 
PNIUIN Sy. We Sa 3 Ee et le 5,990 114 451 1,690 2,204 1,032 499 
1A LORVCATS pee Cee ike. oa caisicran ea a. 568 17 42 197 183 94 35 
DOs OA VCATSee Shea earn eelea nf Seek me 748 17 58 242 252 129 50 
DOA AAV CALS Mote afar fey tei os wih 2,768 51 200 776 1,025 477 239 
Ab OLRY CATS eee nett pcos sieve ois 1,665 26 129 422 644 290 154 
Gopvearsian Glover ie aa... ne oS. eens kos 241 ¥ 22 53 100 42 21 
Persons with Jobs 
ANI SGN UIE a ROIS. so sha ee ce ee | 5,698 103 417 1,588 2,124 999 467 
IM IEW Sethe irs acronis a eee: ae ee 4,259 83 313 1,201 1,547 769 346 
INGITGIETS tt ly ae Se ae a 1, 439 20 104 387 Did 230 1M 
PAST CULLING ae ee Sates tecnica 693 a 61 145 178 289 18 
Nome WarGahioe, a dea cohaeandoweee 5,005 101 356 1, 443 1,946 710 449 
IEE IG] AWGTARG ic gin ke ep ehh ob cna paar eee | 4,544 87 327 1,301 1,788 643 398 
IVIL OSM ADIRAD crn ao, Pei, sce eee 3,246 70 237 948 1,258 444 289 
HOI a LESH Sener oe eactaeee. ccc mek re: 1,298 17 90 353 530 199 109 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IB OLDE SEXES ARR GRite atti as faa chsye eee = 292 11 34 102 80 33 32 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
UGS EPS 2 I os Se Se 5, 143 153 452 1,468 1,663 916 491 
MEI Sp Sto Fah LOR R TS CUE 1,021 45 100 263 300 199 ] 14 
JIRSTEMEAU EES, 32 2 Aaa SER ee ie ae Re 4,122 108 352 1,205 1,363 71% 377 











* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimate in thousands) 


Sourcr: DBS Labour Force Survey 
































Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
November 16, 1957 October 19, 1957 November 17, 1956 
re Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(?) Work (!) 
Toca looking for works cree eee cone Siler 301 228 215 144 135 
Withoutdiobstec...ceeeseet eee oo ae nee 292 279 208 197 135 Di 
Winderslemonthy- sree ee Ny a 87 — WP — 
=a STON CUS wee oe a tarie tienen 113 a 82 — 46 -= 
Aq" OATOULUOGSY tae tuntae tte Acree: 31 -= 24 — * = 
i LONTWON LHS see tie peeve roe meee ae 13 — 10 — % — 
B= RMONUMS ice eo ce cl ce ee eee = — ¥ — 4 -- 
19 —andiover are eens an ee ac * — “A — ¥ -— 
Worked aerate aa ttt. sete eee eee 25 py 20 18 “4 = 
114 Nourse. 2h ee oe eee ee a y “ a 2 “ 
HO NOUNS tate sce ato dak ees iets 19 i 14 13 * * 














(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
































Bick 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon woe Males (2) 
N.W.T. Os 
1053. Tote uaeeeee come asec 4,049 34,294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 91,422 
TORU Totalee eee 3). eee 3,849 28,419 83, 029 26, 638 12, 292 154, 227 84,531 
1956 Lota nee. oo eee 3,067 99417 57,563 15,559 11, 640 109,946 56, 828 
105621 otal. Ate. cee. 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164,857(!)| 89,541 
1956 First Nine Months..... 2,299 91,214 61, 205 12, 861 12,430 110,009 61,381 
1957 First Nine Months..... 4,425 47,005 126,737 32, 680 33,419 244, 266 138,221 





(1) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


(2) Note that this column has been corrected. In previous issues this column was headed ‘‘Adult Males’’, but the 
figures for 1955 and 1956 totals were males of all ages. 





TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


1953 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 Total 
1956 First Nine Months. 


1957 First Nine Months..... 
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ee Ce ie as 


seem ee ener seee 


ee ad 








= 
Spy ae) 
E Bee) 
ag 25 | 3. g 
Pl = 5 Ss 5 cst R _p 
oy 2 S 5, 5 = 
oo = @ © Be = eS 
as 5 ae) ees > a 
Se Ec °.5 5 & 
aay oO HO OR oD) <q 
...| 10,021 | 6,339 | 1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 |17, 250 
seo} 9,988) 6, 775 1,938 | 2,785 | 11,974 |10,920 
oe ,563 | 5,775 | 1,190 | 2,146] 9,588 | 7,036 
..-| 10,339 | 9,492 | 2,255 | 3,823 | 13,800 | 7,500 
....| 7,373 | 6,743 | 1,551 | 2,642 | 8,975 | 6,011 
14,882 |14,831 | 4,920 | 5,850 | 14,034 | 9,897 


&0 
ne! S| 
ee 13 
ae eg D 
Elgin BaaReat ay 
1 om uu 
Ag £85 5 = 
op 20 see + _ 
Aah Bae Ewelahes 
a x gO ¢g Q AE oS 
ae) SOS 3 ~ ° 
eae sk) 4 O° H 
879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 | 91,133 
763 | 25,699 | 13,011 578 | 84,376 
514 | 15,117 7,687 371 | 57,987 
1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482 435 | 91,039 
1,037 | 20,246 8,150 298 | 63,026 
2,e00 | 50,055 | W8,253 578 |135,675 


1949 Average... 
1950 Average... 
1951 Average... 
1952 Average... 
1953 Average... 
1954 Average... 
1955 Average... 
1956 Average... 


1956— November 
December 


1957—January 


February 


August... 


October 





B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Agricul- 
ture, 
Forestry, 
Fishing, 
Trapping, 
Mining 


R—revised; P—preliminary. 





($ Millions) 


























Utilities, 
Transpor- Finance, Supple- 
Manu- Construc- tation, | Services mentary 
Gere Siethey tion Communi- | (including ain Total 
= cation, Govern- Tae 
Storage, ment) ‘ 
Trade 
214 47 169 147 21 647 
231 47 180 156 24 693 
272 52 208 178 28 810 
303 63 233 199 32 906 
329 70 252 PA 30 976 
323 69 261 239 30 1,000 
342 7 278 256 37 1,068 
379 3 307 283 4] 1,190 
397 101 325 300 44 , 265 
397 90 327 295 43 1,248 
384 76 310 298 42 1,197 
389 74 316 299 42 1,205 
393 7 317 302 43 1,205 
393 83 324 803 43 1,218 
397 97 334 313 44 1,270 
405 110 343 323 45 1,322 
402 109 347 308 45 17312 
403 110 347 325 46 [oso 
404 114 347 331 46 1,345 
401 116 345 R 330 R 46 1, 385R 
397P 105P 345P 332P 45P teats e 














C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or mere employees—At November 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,838,446. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











Industrial Composite? Manufacturing 





Index Numbers Index Numbers 
———| Average |—---——--_—___——_——_———__| Average 


Year and Month Weekly Weekly 





























Bmploy- |AESBRYS| Averate, ages and] Rmploy- ARETSHRYS AVEC, agen an 
ene Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 

1947—Average................. 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average................- 99.7 93 .2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949-—A vera ger tose a. ciao. 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950=-Awerage ee.ce ee ete 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
19bl-——Awerape sree ree ete 108.8 125.6 ike &) 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 61.25 
19052-——A-verages.... onesie 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 19K WE Kay alae 
1953-——Awveragens. csc cece seen 113.4 OLso 133.4 57.30 Disks 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average..............05- 109.9 151.3 opel 58.88 1077 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—A veraveaene ince eiiere 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—-Arvierave mp eeeelene 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1956—NovVe leet scncnonenenin 126.2 195.4 154.2 66.24 118.6 185.9 155.9 68 .53 
Dec wel ee be eee IDA. 7 194.3 153.9 66.11 118.0 185.6 156.4 68.78 

195 /-+Jane | leew seen eee 121.4 180.3 148.0 63 .58 114.8 ral 7t 148.8 65.44 
Feb: Gleeson 118.6 184.7 155.2 66.66 115.1 182.0 15723 69.17 
Mar) SISG6 ce tale-.c. seer 118.1 185.8 156.8 67.36 115.0 182.3 157.6 69.29 
Apreal eae stores 118.0 186.1 157.3 67.56 115.4 184.4 158.9 69.87 
Maney Learegen dhs sab rk Jee 119.4 187.9 156.8 Ofer 115.8 184.8 158274 69.78 
JUuneigel rece tere 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 
July ol eee cee 126.6 202.2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 
Aug. 1 10 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 
Sep tr [oa eer a ree 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 

Oct ae See 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 

IN Giveie ies Ge ren ok heme Wore 201.4 160.2 68.81 116.2 188.4 Loved 70.84 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Constrvetion, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
pte pee estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 

















Area 


Employment Index Numbers 





Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


















































Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

(a) Provinces 

INewiaung lan dame vr crter iach atereocn dave et oe 138.7 142.2 151.2 61.30 62.12 
Primosed ward Ista SM. Melee se dsc oa tees 124.9 127.4 126.6 49.09 52.24 13 48 
DNRC 2 SCC DENS Soar BE DOGea oO 0. UR re ioe eee OL cei es 100.8 102.0 105.7 56.79 57.27 52.84 
NewsIs runs wit komen pcre er Or acde: tees Popslel sche oetetore iets 103.6 106.1 112.8 58.37 57.99 56.86 
COO aie teeta Me ge tn Sele aor icin atelvle ola arevanr ocr se - 126.0 126.9 126.5 65.86 65.76 63.80 
ON (Oe oe Grek Ps AGEN AG GLa a ee ee ee ae 125.6 126.3 126.0 71.82 71.47 68 .63 
IVVAT EO Deere mace ecient se eis, bie a, fais mc ohs 113.9 115.4 112.2 64.71 65.14 62.10 
Sas kare waleeeeer sno eee moe « Mette sacs cite nt ese 132.5 134.7 128.7 66.00 66.31 63.56 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 154.7 160.6 155.6 69.78 70.48 69.86 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 126.2 132.1 127.6 74.65 75.62 72.02 
Canad ame eee oe ne es. wang avis 125.3 126.9 126.2 68.81 68 .84 66.24 

(b) Metropolitan Areas 

SCS OM Se ee cei ie ori ne ce oie courte ne Capea he nee 13183 132.5 132.1 49.53 50.54 48 43 
SAUCE BYER Te coe Os aibataino 6 bop uaeicia Bro mele Cen ener eee cee 93.1 95.6 92.2 73.52 71.93 62.87 
TRIG INTE Stirs pocorn atoretehe 6.016. eo oRRO PRU cL cee een etme 117.3 116.3 119.5 54.13 56.01 51.45 
SEMA UG) Wasco 5 td.coi0.0 Coat ono UD Bes Dee ee ne eae 95.7 92.9 96.6 52.04 52.88 50.70 
uc beer eee etree ee ee Riret coy einn aden Sates 11327 115.8 115.9 57.40 58.16 55.31 
Sihier broo koi tre ne eee tan antes aeties os side sicie cite oe 106.6 105.9 112.8 55.77 56.00 56.13 
Mini neoM yi viereme mera retires whist: Settee cia aeiclere Sree me 118.5 121.6 125.4 63 .28 64.05 61.59 
PRUETT ONG Vall @mpeeraniyatet ct = sisters meters oo 275 cient ees ne 76.2 75.7 74.8 57.82 58.58 56.86 
IMonitrealcce were rem oe teria cm teatotees aisscctare stents wis 127.1 127.8 125.1 66.81 66.68 64.62 
Oyo Stil pedoedect odes odes Gone oe eee eee 122.8 122.2 123 .5 62.10 62.71 59.71 
Peter DOLour innate et a Pine cate otter cia ache eras « 103.9 104.5 110.8 75.48 74.54 72.40 
(QEIDEN GING oc de aricbio.o.ctn tie: haiow Obra Aen tia eae ete cree 172.3 130.4 174.5 86.09 Ge OS 79.62 
Neary IAI) ooo Sen Go bon ocoee Seu Ob c hae Ce een 123.3 140.3 135.4 76.85 72.62 73 .26 
Skis, (GRRE ERERNES 0c. Go UeeS.om alee G Cdn oo Semen ears oe eae 121.6 125.4 131.4 78.42 77.96 76.84 
THSIROINGS Sooo choke naa eter Ge Gok cect ee oe eee 13333 133.4 132.0 Talo alot 69.38 
TEU GaaWURYOliW on cotlec.c tree b.oatsh,uiG On CIERDn cich TERED ere eee 115.0 115.4 116.6 75.56 75.00 72.31 
IB rAntrOncl eRe eee eee resets ec teetttces ys cate seme 87.3 85.5 83 .9 64.28 64.11 62.29 
(Crall Gen ee ta ene eR aie secsote (octet eine! coeitheidl avenge 114.6 114.6 JAM ef 60.89 60.73 60.68 
[EDGING Vin ielvob poe bec Ge eae cane Gan Seen meas es ee 118.6 118.0 119.3 64.33 64.94 63.17 
SHUG WIA Tian ban boo bb Op OmeO ORD DME anIede 6 oc Ree eoete 145.6 144.6 144.9 85.11 84.65 79.31 
SOM CLO REE MPR oe rte arcs crepceet che a Stele 122.0 121.9 122.0 64.26 65.00 62.40 
SETI, BS es gecuekeh beta cette oe te aes oo Seen ena Rec nee 139.2 143.4 139.8 86.06 90.11 80.75 
Wail SOT) ee NR teres cess ete eth teas Lets. dianetone ates tier e'ece 91.3 87.2 105.9 76.28 75.038 69.58 
SEUIKE Sheehy WMEHIO., oa doea co oclae ca Geb ab ocoRn Ee Ou om oe 138.0 140.5 134.7 85.65 87.18 86.82 
Haale —— Vee ATU eel leak aictene tis vocccens se siete = 125.3 126.0 115.6 71.91 72.10 68.41 
\AVAE RUIN GLEE cig eiciince bese AE AOI Otic CHORE ONTO. SC HERES CER IEC 110.5 111.0 110.1 61.33 61.69 58.91 
EVO TIAN Sl ae ce eke tei Mass Apion sessloe etearewas 129.5 129.1 123.9 63 .06 64.05 59.74 
SGU TUCO Sa outa katara benoOe tT CRO bio eC eee By/oil 136.2 126.9 60.80 61.40 57.69 
IDO FaNOTRNGM bp cioupasedncue> ool a Geet ten CeO ann 187.2 188.7 186.8 66.14 67.37 66.60 
(CBIR. gedrd cot, blbb tae.c ocho ens IER acrere Ree. oe 159.8 164.3 160.5 65.64 66.52 63 .23 
ATICOUV CIE er Mene oie te cite teeters) <eusiciora eters. or) « cesuumnntiere: © 121.0 125.1 122.4 72.09 72.86 69.22 
WAVKEKOTU Neo, Jon dandeo eo Meee cd Parone IS ae eee 123.7 127.2 123.4 66.34 66.82 61.90 


oe ee ee ee ee ee 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 




















Industry SS SS = 

Nov. 1 Octo! Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
IVER EIN Spee ashes a tiorcihis se cet od ien ces ot rues eerteces 129.0 130.0 126.9 85.75 85.39 79.53 
Metal emaiminoe, oc: tte scieiete we cteleretere co sie stersteneratesietee 139.1 139.1 toliee 88.87 88.21 82.04 
(RGA oe S Ge erin goa) PRM 5 Semin | ee 76.9 17.8 fone 73.69 71.68 71.23 
Oper Niebaley «28 esas 2 oie reba eter ae toca teens 197.1 196.7 184.0 94.40 94.28 86.13 
TG SLSce Pet eee es cee oe nite sie ato Hee a ate eek AREY 110.0 111.0 113.0 84.69 84.15 78.08 
CB loysh ee 2a, ies Sema ier oe Ay emits Ae ad UM De ee ga 60.8 60.8 67.2 70.2 68.29 62.17 
Oilfand natural oasine tee...) metic rer reer 289.6 294.0 281.7 95 ‘ 96.10 92.05 
[Nigam etal ay Atos bce ic aiete ont topetobeke chaclons ar aieneen oe 140.4 146.1 147.8 74.20 76.09 72,71 
Manutacturimee .. 1. deeess beeen nee 116.2 118.1 118.6 70.84 70.29 68.53 
Hoodvand“beverd ges: Sg-cet ce oe as eteiis kamera. = 116.8 127.9 117.5 61.54 60.08 58.68 
Meat proGuctsy © ..8. nse seston ioe ee election 128.7 128 .2 126.6 72.69 71.26 69.85 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 123.6 223 .4 137.9 48.97 47.91 44.70 
Grain millproducts Seek oo.) aie eee 106.2 105.5 102.0 68.36 68.44 65.41 
Bread and other bakery products................ 110.4 110.4 110.2 60.62 61.32 57.68 
IBISCULUSHANICRCEACICOlSm.eiiersia teen en ieeinieiees nt re 99.8 102.5 100.3 53.39 53 .26 50.14 
Distilled ancien st luichlOnsie seen dee hierar Ui iy ine! 119.6 78.76 79.59 74.67 
Nobaccomucd vObAcco PLOGNCUSs mete sm denies 85.7 88.0 81.6 66.47 66.61 64.43 
Rubberiproducts...2. eee ere ee sce ae ease 109.9 109.6 118.5 71.96 72.06 71.45 
eather products eas. dee sete o-oo eee eke eas ore ya 89.2 88.0 47.64 48 .32 46.73 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 89.8 93.0 89.5 44 37 45.67 44.21 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 81.3 83.3 87.2 57.40 56.82 55.11 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 17.4 82.5 89.9 53.34 52.97 58.25 
Widollenigoodsin chs sti tee ee aceite) Barre 66.6 69.3 74.6 53.63 oRoo 52.39 
Synehetiestexbllestand silicq.asreeeetenaetnn ee 84.2 84.0 82.5 64.42 63.57 62.05 
Clothing? (textile:and: fur)... eee ee eee 94.8 96.3 94.8 44.61 43.61 45.19 
IMenisiclot hinges. Mater tent borane aes 99.1 101.1 102.2 43.78 42 36 44.09 
Women sic ObLIN ey eeemet eee niente tierteicierea te tren 95.3 98.0 94.7 45.07 43 .55 45.98 
KN POOUS ets ob oe Te nike eek crates 82.0 82.1 80.2 44.77 44.94 45 .09 
Wood: products). s: fishes cc onion toameeaes 106.3 110.1 11352 60.95 62.24 59.82 
Sa weeanceplaning eral Shee ee ee eee ee 105.1 110.9 114.8 62.42 64.00 61.38 
Blorniturete. 20 os 3 tscctioae nas sic ane eek oet teats: 116.3 11525 alGee 60.06 60.90 58.76 
Other wood mroductsescee. «eater reine 92.6 96.0 100.3 55.26 55.77 54.00 
Paper procductaeen cece cette ete tee anak er ines 125.4 127.6 126.4 82.37 83.56 80.93 
Prulpiancd paperdiail sees ee eyaeetvel niet area 125.4 128.6 128.7 88.34 89.79 87.01 
Otheripapem products sa ceee ea deere 125.2 125.1 120.5 67.51 67.62 65.09 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 121.4 120.6 A feds 75.41 75.60 73.41 
ronvandisteel products ecke: ane amiae ser mnie eee ce iti 4 112.4 114.3 79.84 79.74 77.79 
AoTICULiUralampleMmentsterc <n sein tech stele 53.8 50.4 45.0 77.83 77.48 74.02 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 178.9 183.2 165.6 80.95 81.86 77.70 
lard wane ane, tOOlSsaesnee pein irate 96.3 96.4 105.3 72.39 72.81 70.78 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 103.8 10327 109.4 69.66 70.40 67.56 
Iron Castings, <2) hanees ce cscs eet + tadeeaees 104.8 103.7 108.9 76.26 77.09 74.17 
Machineryiile..-* eres cae don cian 121.9 123.8 128.3 75.98 76.08 76.07 
Primary ironimn0 ksteclmmnee ere are eee 119.4 122.7 126.1 93.53 91.61 88.98 
Sheetmetaliproductss. wesc ty eer cori aie 108.6 TES UGE 76.26 76.67 74.20 
‘Rransportatiomed UlpmMentecee eee ee ete 138.7 131.4 143.3 79.48 78.42 76.48 
PAITCralt ANCUpArtse Me eaeecne see hoe eee 3 397.3 400.0 356.4 82.76 82.41 82.31 
Motor vehicless. 1: oo. Ba Area eter cee ees 118.8 92.2 136.5 90.11 82.68 79.57 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 106.8 102.8 123.2 76.67 76.35 76.58 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 88.5 87.6 94.1 71.54 72.89 68.98 
Shipbuilding and mepatringeene een meee eee iy 8 150.9 149.3 72.76 76.39 74.01 
Non-terrous metal produectse..-ssem cise keer 133.9 136.1 136.1 82.19 80.23 77.05 
Alumni produUctsay eee stienos tee kia eee ee Sie 139.8 142.9 ioe 77.14 72.83 
Brass ang copper producusese see eee he mace 106.7 109.2 110.3 76.57 76.24 71.76 
SHAT KHoaKegererel TEIN, SimmcocesndopecaoWaduns: 163.1 165.6 162.0 89.07 86.10 83 .33 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 149.7 U5 159.5 75.96 76.02 74.50 
Non-metallic mineral products..............-..05: 136.4 138.3 137.7 74.51 74.53 71.24 
Claysproductsta. poet aan eee eee 107.4 108.7 116.2 69 .63 69.70 66.34 
Giassiandigiass products: amar enter serine 134.2 129.8 134.6 71.20 69.79 67.63 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... ile is 141.6 135.4 103.19 102.70 93.72 
Chemical productse-s.csae te ee ce eee ee 136.1 136.4 129.0 80.91 80.52 75.40 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.0 118.6 117.6 71.48 71.29 68.37 
IA CLAS MalkalissanGiSalisimnacesece cee ee meine 151.9 Ub BIH 136.3 91.89 91.33 85.55 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 116.3 116.5 114.9 60.86 60.73 58.14 
Constructions sie Se ee eee TE: 148.5 153.5 151.5 74.24 76.87 72.12 
Building and general engineering................... 155.9 160.6 162.3 81.07 83 .87 78.14 
IBisidin ge cere ee eee eens 155.6 161.0 168.7 78.76 81.52 77.44 
INeineconine worse eee ee eee eres 156.8 158.8 134.2 90.60 93.78 81.95 
Highways, bridges and streets..................-. 136.8 142.2 134.1 61.80 64.26 60.44 
SOLViGe eee heen shag ee aE 132.1 136.3 127.8 46.63 46.15 43 .82 
IELOGe Sand uresuaurdnese ieee oe tenet iloeineireiee 123.9 130.7 122.5 38 .33 37.88 36.85 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. USS 8 115.8 112.8 42.53 42.58 39.75 
OpheriserviGe: tenant eee oe ee 179.4 181.0 165.5 67.94 67.72 64,21 
Industrial composite..........................005. 125.3 126.9 126.2 68.81 68.84 66.24 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
































Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Bie wil UTC ING neeee eens S otis Steteia aye ars foes &Gckiwine, 9 ofebs « 38.8 42.2 Ale? 159.0 154.7 148.5 
INOW A OCODIL cnr Ra SiGe AaRES ch diw Shes dls oe snciecevelekens 40.2 41.6 40.9 143.7 145.4 132.8 
Newall CK wpa Sk Glekas sialeee Als, Sha ais 4s aiGle ociless wets, + 40.7 41.3 42.5 146.3 1427 138.4 
Chie beta. wee Nandan! Gl tery n chia fuk sate guile Pr <ia phage slaty « 41.2 41.4 43 .0 146.4 145.8 139.5 
CTT AOE eee aay Pe cvs eee, cis abl Tere, sues erst Ge ait ane ws. skadion 40.3 40.6 41.2 171.8 167.6 162.9 
MICA aay Shsigc POS. Role ia eri CE ne en ee 39.9 40.1 41.1 15260 150.7 146.2 
Pee SVU GW OIE Gs PIR ER IIR Ce ciists fovohcis nit oe S's Ft, 's im weve « 40.1 39.4 40.1 169.4 169.3 Lb (53 
PAL DL GT GH E( chem. cohen nace si ckss sislele caus siectars toe Ae 39.8 39.6 41.1 170.0 167.9 158.0 
Bripishee oli pian): emes ce atch size eke GG ces «tan siti « 37.4 38.2 38.7 194.9 191.9 184.2 





(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 


Average Hourly 






































Average Weekly 














Earnings Wages 
Industry Pies | Tse SS Poe es ee 
Novil Oct. 1] Nov.1 Noe 1)Oct. 1) Nov.1| Nov.1)Oct. 1; Nov.1 
1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 
no. no. NOs MCUSHu|s CtSaaml Cts $ $ $ 
ANN Gant RAV ic faeyyes tah a ee Wan ACR gter sib RG III comer NEVO Genrattc iter: 42.8} 43.0] 42.5) 189.9} 189.5} 177.3] 81.28] 81.49) 75.35 
Metaliminine sace corti on tees tee cian ror it rs leneiere cee 43.4| 43.3] 42.6] 197.2] 196.9] 185.3} 85.58] 85.26] 78.94 
rol ke lec ak tte pein EE OR IR AN a OEY SPE Serer rae SS 43.5| 42.6] 43.1) 157.6] 157.7) 155.8) 68.56) 67.18) 67.15 
Othermetal er. a ygtuys hotter seers conn 43.3] 43.6] 42.4] 212.6] 211.8] 197.2] 92.06) 93.34] 83.61 
A DUIS Re tee Sc eS eee ic oi a eto ea ies Or 41.2} 41.3] 41.6] 181.4) 182.0) 167.7] 74.74] 75.17) 69.76 
Goa Fee oes cea te nl eye ae esther ranks chohartas 40.9] 40.5] 40.5] 165.8] 164.8} 149.9] 67.81] 66.74] 60.71 
@illandenaturalisas seine. seh cee eee eee 41.8] 42.8] 438.7] 208.7) 210.4] 198.9} 87.24] 90.05) 86.92 
INfOmeIn Obey eae a ee tego oa iene ene arora 42.5] 44.0] 43.7] 169.6) 169.2} 161.0} 72.08] 74.45) 70.36 
Manutactuning esse ncn navasr Meine ncrstatear i «ses 40.3] 40.7); 41.6] 162.7) 160.5) 154.7] 65.57] 65.32) 64.36 
HoodsandlbeveLag Cs ener eae aes er aensnne cca 40.3] 41.0] 41.3] 189.4} 183.7] 180.6] 56.18] 54.82) 53.94 
Meat products eer oc: eee ance en eee cemneceee 40.5] 40.1] 41.0) 169.8] 168.2} 163.3] 68.77) 67.45] 66.95 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables........... 37.9| 42.6] 38.8] 110.3} 103.5} 101.2) 41.80] 44.09] 39.27 
Grainwmi ll productsace commer eter haverencuaauoinctoe 42.2} 42.5) 43.3] 153.0} 152.8) 143.1] 64.57) 64.94] 61.96 
Bread and other bakery products.................... 42.7| 42.8) 42.8) 127.6] 128.8) 121.7) 54.49) 55.13) 52.09 
Distilled and malt liquors..................2++++-++-| 39.3] 40.2) 41.2] 183.6) 183.1) 167.4) 72.15) 73.61) 68.97 
Tobacco and tobacco products.........-.......-+++-.---| 39.0] 39.2] 40.1] 156.3} 155.2] 148.7] 60.96) 60.84) 59.63 
Rubber productshinc.. cee aoe ene ac ee 40.8] 40.7) 42.4] 167.0] 166.8} 161.6] 68.14] 67.89] 68.52 
eather: Products acces. cate cele cere awe eketeyacontean nile ate 38.3] 39.6] 40.3] 112.6] 111.8} 106.8] 43.13) 44.27|: 43.04 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)....................- 37.0| 39.0} 39.5! 108.5} 107.6} 103.4} 40.15) 41.96} 40.84 
Textile products (except clothing).. it A Ee ee 41.8] 41.8] 42.9] 123.4] 122.7) 117.7) 51.58] 51.29) 50.49 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. . Bs or eae 39.9| 39.7] 41.3] 121.7] 122.0} 120.1] 48.56] 48.43] 49.60 
Wroollentgoods wtart. Shs as rience erica Pere ete 41.6] 42.1] 43.6] 116.1) 114.9] 109.4] 48.30) 48.37] 47.70 
Syntheticivextiles anc sillcem-eenn- tyne ee seen aera rie 44.0) 44.3] 45.3] 132.8] 130.3] 125.2] 58.43) 57.72) 56.72 
@lothinee(Gextileancuiur) ssa reer ae ere 37.6| 36.8] 39.7} 105.7) 105.2} 103.2] 39.74) 38.71] 40.97 
Men’siclot hing wera mtr ar eer eaves aro 36.9| 35.7] 39.2} 107.7} 106.0] 103.0) 39.74] 37.84] 40.38 
Womentstelothing tee occeceay forte coe rice oe 35.3] 33.6] 37.5] 110.5} 111.6) 110.2] 39.01} 37.50] 41.33 
Knit) SOOUS ter cite ern oice: Sheen derma Sacre mena oe 39.8} 40.4} 41.7} 101.4] 101.2) 99.3} 40.36} 40.88} 41.41 
AWiooOd, PLOGUCUS as ins asiacieres cee eee eae 40.7) 41.7] 42.3] 143.0} 143.2) 1386.1] 58.20) 59.71) 57.57 
Sawaan Goplanin earritl sane aerate eer 39.6| 40.7} 41.2} 153.0} 153.0) 145.0} 60.59) 62.27) 59.74 
HMA ML CUP Oee re nce chee oisnc nve musket retorts tiers soyavcrtere 42.9} 43.8] 44.8] 130.7) 130.6) 125.0) 56.07) 57.20) 56.00 
Otherswood productsteccr aah ee sone ee 41.2) 42.4) 43.2) 124.2) 123.4) 116.9} 51.17) 52.32) 50.50 
Papersproductsasc sasaki erence rane aetna 40.8) 41.6} 42.3] 188.8] 189.2) 181.1] 77.03] 78.71] 76.61 
VPrelhoy enavel japyarer TONNE), 55 cpooconotansecovooguounnpecne 40.5) 41.6} 42.3] 204.2] 204.1] 194.8] 82.70] 84.91) 82.40 
Otherspapersproducts. pennants eee ree aoe 41.5} 41.8} 42.3] 146.8] 146.6] 140.1] 60.92) 61.28] 59.26 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 39.8} 40.2} 40.6] 190.0} 190.1) 182.5) 75.62) 76.42) 74.10 
Slrontandesteel products meer er teneieneraiitetetrte 40.8| 41.1} 42.5) 186.7} 185.6) 177.1) 76.17] 76.28) 75.27 
AoricuituralaimnpleMmentseee cesta reer eer ree atte 39.2) 39.6) 40.9] 181.5] 177.3] 166.8] 71.15} 70.21] 68.22 
Habricatedandistructural steelesyassscecee eerie 41.4) 42.1] 40.7] 182.7] 183.4) 176.3] 75.64) 77.21] 71.75 
iardware and: LOOlsMrar enone eerie eeeeiancre cin 40.6| 41.1) 42.4) 165.7) 165.7] 158.3] 67.27) 68.10) 67.12 
Heating and cooking appliances...................... 41.3] 42.3) 43.8] 159.5) 159.4!) 149.2) 65.87] 67.43) 65.35 
PON ICastin gs Veee sete cee Oe eee ee 40.4) 41.1} 42.5) 179.6] 179.7] 169.9] 72.56) 73.86] 72.21 
Machinery manufacturing: 2.0.2... ..0. cen. <2 emee so A1.5| 41.8) 44.2) 173.9) 173.31) 167.3) 72.17) 72,441073.95 
iBrimaryeiron and, Stce learner pes ee en Cer err retorts 40.8] 40.4) 42.1] 221.7/ 218.9) 206.3] 90.45) 88.44] 86.85 
Sheetametaliproductsse- seer ene eine ice rian 40.3} 40.9) 41.6] 178.5) 178.3} 168.4) 71.94] 72.92] 70.05 
Sc hranspOLruatlOnveq UlpmeChlitnnmeemeeeiceiicrek Tener ceietts 39.8} 40.0} 40.6} 188.0] 182.9] 178.5] 74.82} 73.16} 72.47 
Aircratt an Capancsane oscre manera ere eter ree 40.4] 41.2} 42.6) 188.4] 183.4) 181.9] 76.11] 75.56] 77.49 
IMOtOniviebicl ese neere creer eer oe aia eer eee 40.4} 85.5) 37.8} 209.2] 201.6] 193.0) 84.52] 71.57) 72.95 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..................| 39.0] 38.9} 40.7} 184.4) 183.1) 180.0] 71.92) 71.23} 73.26 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................] 39.2} 40.1] 39.7) 178.7) 178.5] 170.9} 70.05} 71.58] 67.85 
Shipbuilding and repairing.........................--| 39.2] 42.3] 48.1) 182.2] 178.8) 171.2) 71.42) 75.63) 73.79 
SNon-terrousmmetalaproduccsnsamece reer ct ere rian ete 40.9} 40.6} 41.3} 189.7) 176.4] 175.4] 77.59| 75.68] 72.44 
JAlhinaciteitieny jo ROLe HICK oongeaGaannoesaoues sounnsonbdL: 41.9] 41.9} 41.5} 159.0) 159.0) 149.5] 66.62} 66.62] 62.04 
Brassiancdscoppe4@r producusr maser cnieeina tree 41.2} 41.7) 41.7) 175.6) 178.2) 161.6} 72.35] 72.22) 67.39 
SHaavel Gnante ChalGl ieinvaWOVe A= Sagan auanvogdpuanogunauaes 40.6) 40.0] 41.1] 108.4) 204.1) 192.1] 84.61] 81.64] 78.95 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................-0.- 40.3] 40.8} 41.7) 166.9} 166.8] 161.9] 67.26] 68.05) 67.51 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. . 40.4) 40.7] 42.0] 188.4) 187.2) 180.2] 76.11) 76.19] 75.68 
iRaidigsand racdioipantseee reese eeer erent r 38.9] 40.5} 40.5} 146.2} 145.6) 137.5) 56.87) 58.97) 55.69 
Batteries .5% 7 ee, Seer oO nae eee a ee 41.7; 42.3] 41.6] 166.1) 164.1) 158.1] 69.26) 69.41] 65.77 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and fa Lae See 39.5] 40.4) 40.3] 171.4) 172.1) 170.5| 67.70) 69.53) 68.71 
Miscellaneous electrical products. . see censor 41. 0)9840. 5) = 42.6) l54.0i1o4e0|elo2 .0lmose14) 262-01 moor On 
Wirevandica.b] enahene ts ty terrane a eet ate 42.3} 42.9] 42.5} 182.5} 185.1) 176.7| 77.20) 79.41] 75.10 
*Non-metallic mineral products....................0.- 43.2} 43.7) 44.0] 163.2) 162.0) 154.8] 70.50) 70.79) 68.11 
Clay: productsecn. fee cee eee eee ee 42.7| 43.0} 43.8] 152.1) 151.6} 144.6] 64.95] 65.19] 63.33 
Glassiandjelass nroductsnaeeee ence eee nen ene 42.0] 41.9] 42.5] 160.5) 157.2} 153.1] 67.41] 65.87) 65.07 
Productsiol perroleumland icoaleeeeneeeenenne en erenie 41.4) 41.5] 39.6} 227.2) 225.1) 208.9} 94.06) 93.42) 82.72 
Whemical productss.o9-- eee ee eee ere 40.8] 40.9} 41.2) 176.6] 175.8} 162.4] 72.05) 71.90] 66.91 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations........... 41.3] 40.9} 41.4] 135.8) 185.9] 131.1) 56.09) 55.58) 54.28 
Acids walikalisvand sail tsaeeeeene een ee aoe ener 41.4] 41.4} 41.5} 204.5) 204.6) 189.1] 84.66) 84.70] 78.48 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................| 40.9} 41.3] 42.3] 131.3] 130.5] 122.9) 53.70) 53.90) 51.99 
ZDurablecoodsien vat eects ere ae eee een 40.6} 41.0] 41.8] 176.6} 174.1] 167.2] 71.70] 71.38] 69.89 
NON Unable ROOdR . 7. wav@eecens eck cecd.o. nee 40.0] 40.3] 41.3] 148.1] 146.8} 140.9) 59.24) 59.16] 58.19 
Wonstructiones oAe a. ns Meee On ee Eee 41.5} 48.5} 48.2) 177.1) 176.5) 167.4] 73.50) 76.78] 72.32 
IBmilcings and |soricouressee rere ener hence 41.6] 43.3] 48.0) 191.9] 191.7} 180.2} 79.83] 83.01] 77.49 
Highways, bridges and streets....................+- 41.2) 48.8) 438.7) 144.9) 144.5} 187.1] 59.70) 63.29] 59.91 
Electric and motor transportation....... Ra Ay ere ate 44.1; 44.5} 44.4] 160.5} 159.5) 154.6] 70.78) 70.98) 68.64 
SOLViCO MMe. chen leieah creas Cree SE ter CoE ee 39.5] 39.6] 40.1] 96.3] 94.8} 91.4] 38.04] 37.54] 36.65 
Elocelsrand restaurants 1. te eee errr ee ee 39.5} 39.6] 40.2) 95.9) 93.9} 91.4] 37.88] 37.18] 36.74 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................... 39.8) 40.1) 40.6) 92.2) 91.5} 86.7} 36.70] 36.69] 35.20 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS. 




















Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
i Hours Average Sve. 3 | —————— 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 

IMontolyeAweragen O49) avec elente se werets 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Monthly vAweragesl 950M snc. gece. ss « 42.3 103.6 43. 82 105.1 102.9 102.1 

IMonunlva Avera foal O oleemmen see. <2 41.8 116.8 48 82 117.0 1137. 102.9 

Nicornilallyy agers OGM eo onhoagoaohoags 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 

Monthly eAvieraven Gosmenta. ieee +e 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115K 116.5 

Rout alivacA velar Cul QOAmanideen siete icrs cieyele are 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 

Monthly, A veragenlo5o..ce8.s04- s - «eee 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 12200 

MonbtblysAveragel956. sen... 45> <1. 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Week Preceding: 

INGvemnn erie em O5 Olrryaieieeinriaticteres« « s 41.6 154.7 64.36 154.3 120.3 128.3 

Wecemibera deel U5Om. ceases weide-se sc y ©6-41..5 155.5 64.53 154.7 120.4 128.5 

January TR ROY ee einer croc Ceieiraee te 41.2* 158.0 65.10* 156.1 120.3 129.8 

Aelia Ia ss comeas seers 40.9 157.5 64.42 154.4 120.5 128.1 

March PRES ike cette: axlereusvene eer as tis 40.9 157.6 64.46 154.5 120.5 128.2 

April ew LO DU emeeret Noreete st steers 41.1 158.7 65.23 156.4 120.9 129.4 

May Dh OY herons Poe eae te 40.6 160.0 64.96 15507 121.1 128.6 

June Ue QD dh erevctsxe e eestc so: eave axers 40.5 160.7 65.08 156.0 121.6 128.3 

July Ut OD fee beara oais+< ets 40.6 161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 

August 1h. UG Hie Set cic 40.5 160.4 64.96 155.27 122.6 127.0 

SG pLOmpenr mlm 95 ferret aie ceesne Tess 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 

October PRA OS Wie pectray eS oreoraleres beacon a't. = 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 

iN@xdaanlsye 1S IBY (O)seaacon soupu ous 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 











a 


Norse: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1957 are 37.9 and $59.88. 
(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 






































Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period SSS =SSS5 SSS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

January 1 DOD EE. haar etre A ee 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
January ODS ah. 5 heen Ne eterey nen rakes 12,051 12,148 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
January UIQ HAs. pie ad saree ces 8,298 9,121 17,419 354, 965 84,306 439,271 
January 1s O55 Aeneas 8, 420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465,764 
January A950. ot. eae eeeya ee. 17,986 12,111 30, 097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
January 1G FO GWAS ire asa otis fears 19,784 13,440 33, 224 343, 956 92, 207 436, 163 
litslonaeyay ke WE) ooosgsacccouanns 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
March LOS Ts Sea ome ees en eee 14,218 12,694 26,912 474, 661 113,489 588, 150 
April I WY een Cots nk eee 19,523 14, 760 34, 283 479,539 111,129 590, 668 
May e105 7h ee ore eee 28,999 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 474,312 
June LOST Sacre hear 28,041 19,163 47, 204 226,022 80,973 306,995 
July ROS ec. a eet vere ehctee 21,843 17, 643 39, 486 180,521 85,981 266, 502 
August LeLOS Tiss eee ater 20, 837 14,060 34, 897 171,765 84,581 256, 346 
Deptemberml sl Oia es a eee 14,379 16,047 30, 426 171,981 76, 446 248, 427 
October (Wie US y fp RIS «esos 12,792 13,660 26, 452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
INovernibpern ls LOD vie. suieipaeccen heer 9,751 11,046 20,797 218, 449 86,581 305, 030 
Decembergas 1 950a) ween ae iment 11, 209 24,536 327,83) 107,201 434,536 
January LOSS 2) Serre err eee 7,450 7,270 14,720 607, 217 147, 423 754, 640 





* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2. UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 29, 1957(:) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


eS eceeeeeeseeseeeeeseeee eee 
eo oo 0 —  _——OOOOOOOOOOOO YY.) _ 

















Change from 
Indust ny j , SSeS 
ndustry Tale Female Total Oct. 31, Nov. 30, 
1957 1956 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 177 98 275 — 182 rs 1 
LQ TES U0 VAP eee IT reo aisles ria cSvaTe cui a: Sheed rows ahah 233 3 236 — 348 — 8,342 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 536 48 584 — 80 GS 
IN ees trea gianna rapes pee reaeeta eayerster ates. ctsuele sieve ale etsclatecee 228 3 241 _ 6 =) 395 
CHEB AB) pot a a i ca a a 260 21 Rl a (here =k 6 fq 
Norns Vie talent ees eet sic Aecenlstarde dice Giccensse.:s 10 2 12 = 21 _ 18 
Ousrnyinem layeancdpoanc berisermee neice 5 1 6 —- 1 - 16 
JEN RORY AUENE? is aon o cIMC ST On tt SEO ESS One oo 11 44 + 11 — 15 
EA TTUACCUIIM Serpe cs. ences. 5a) cae leisos coniaros 1,889 1,078 2,962 — 1,006 — 4,367 
HOOUS ANUP BO VErA LCS sana epee cles eisiaP Soaielel ease ayy. 127 82 209 _ 85 — 191 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products........7......... 4 14 18 — 17 — 464 
UD beta OCUCSe acer etic tears cis calcio oii. ons 15 10 25 + 7 _ 42 
Weathers roductsmeeet weet ies sete itt se eats 39 59 98 — ile — 115 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 74 50 124 — 61 — 233 
Wlocmimenextileamcenir)ae see ee seria cee 58 417 475 — 378 — 821 
WWioG Cla TOCNIC sree tte eee aye ei hic tava cicaers oretakehs 176 42 218 — 16 — 358 
iPEwoyetad SS eeVSNOC) Oe oc Goa bio ciacee cian. corer 61 34 95 ~ 29 — 146 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 97 62 159 — 46 — 107 
lrontandusceel 0 CuUCtS aemeiseite soos ee slcicis ciel essere « 444 55 499 - 24 — 542 
SrAnspOLeAvlOny EG MUP IMCMbe seein idee siete’ s 6. se /1e161< 350 44 394 — 186 — 718 
iNou-herrous) Metal eroductsas as. ee. dees ce s+. 53 37 90 ~ 54 _ 99 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 187 81 268 _ 59 — 237 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 40 11 51 = 15 — 55 
Products of Petroleum and Coal...... : 20 12 32 =F 8 = 21 
@hemuca Meroducisetrvee ek «scat cokee hls os ack 108 35 143 - 10 — 96 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 36 28 64 - 24 — 122 
CONS UU CELOT re ea iia rier owe nce eieis:eiaceraites 893 54 947 — 728 — 1,571 
Genera ln@onteactors sac swe eae ie clereteiote ate s1sye- 549 30 579 — 553 — 1,129 
Dpecialwuracd Gi ConuracvuOLrsen we.7 eal alee (sees 344 24 368 — 175 449 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 430 160 590 + 76 — 791 
Piransportablonmectac cotter caer sia ee eua bens ioe 335 68 403 + 79 — 661 
SLOLALC Ae ee ee ies. sta ie eae ace auerernnc 8 16 24 _ 22 — 44 
(Coram aanpinnemin@ls. 1.) Goo oanmpdan cennarboouDdenees 87 76 163 + 19 — 186 
Public Utility Operation........................... 92 32 124 -- 18 — i117 
gOS Olesen ony SH SS Re In Oe 1,141 1,659 2,800 — 482 — 2,712 
\idavel Geictai es, bo CS SRO RCD CD Se ieee 336 203 539 — 168 — 701 
RG was GON Eas ea Se ae On OSC ne erate 805 1,456 2,261 — 314 2,011 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate................ 525 314 839 _ 5 — 618 
SS CEVICO MP CT ec o) cra sichaie ciglonsweiaigie ove sels 8,355 7,912 16, 267 + 7,867 + 232 
Community OMe iC SeEVICe wy yeceinetleees cates 280 1,103 1,383 — 224 — 433 
(GoverimMenvEs eid Cosmetene rises serici rete nein 7,576 2,972 10, 548 + 9,500 + 3,793 
RGR SeAM(Ga, o oAnanodandoovscdnoboauoeneor 73 52 125 _ 3 — 135 
IBUSIN ssa OC ViCOemee te mirin s.ciie c.cle/s, tuslere eo tiavetelsieue.s 181 163 344 — 148 — 536 
(Pers omelas CmVvil Cree titels eau ro ere wie visteray slayer ceeraiears 245 3,622 3, 867 — 1,258 — 2,457 
Grandelotalep ress to tec eee aeer 14,271 11,353 25,624 + 5,094 —19,167 





4) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 28, 1957 (*) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 









































Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group ee 

Male Female Total Male Female | Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,195 823 2,018 6,288 he SYR 7,861 
@leriealaworkersna. oh esses pete ner 6, 850 4,300 11,156 15,635 32,670 48,305 
Salessworkersaea 7. accuse a een ceein ee oaer 830 860 1,690 5,563 10, 959 16,522 
Personal and domestic service workers... 5387 4,114 4,651 28,935 18,989 47,924 
SGA TNO ee weet cence nee Peet 2) A St hte 5 2,042 ff 2,049 
A cTculture alles hin oan = sees ree 172 10 182 5 (ayy 452 4,219 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 2,682 714 3,396 151,708 21,673 173,381 

Food and kindred products (ine. 

LODACCO) ie eis oh boi oem ate 3 18 56 1,366 619 1,985 
Bextiles: clothing evs i. eee eas ser 66 O21 587 4,347 13,914 18,261 
Lumber and lumber products........ 210 1 211 20,747 188 20,935 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 49 a 56 1,098 485 1,583 
Leather and leather products........ 24 25 49 1,234 1,271 2,505 
Stone, clay and glass products........ Oa aii etree oe 9 401 58 459 
Metalworkineate sees eee foe 366 4 370 17,114 ai eal «| 18,145 
EN SCtri Gal yt Metairie 2 whee csi, sie 91 14 105 2a 1,162 3,499 
EL ransportatlonre CUP TO CLUS sen ome Ul eer Cae eal ere ele el | eee ee 985 39 1,024 
INinin gos a Ge ea meee DO |e ee eee 56 LL |S ees Pafor 
Construction eee: eee e OO as Sete ee ees 530 40,196 3 40,199 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 357 iil 368 26,755 117 26, 872 
Communications and public utility... DiC ee eoeee 27 677 1 678 
brace and SecviCesss ae kee oe ee 96 81 lia 4,064 1,663 SMT 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 653 26 679 20,924 847 PAE Fare 
WOTenNvens obese Chee he Some 40 6 46 Be Al 267 3,479 
VA DDTELtiCess sae R thee laren ne aoe (AU) ol eeieteese tee - 70 4,500 8 4,508 

Unskalledsworkers$---5 > pee eee eee 1,056 388 1,444 113,397 20,878 134, 275 
Hooda tobacco. see eee 40 36 76 4,017 5,078 9,095 
Lumber and lumber products........ 85 1 86 16,412 720 Loe, 
Metalworkings wicca tect ete aes 55 6 61 7,475 568 8,043 
Constructiont.. sok ao eee S20 i eee eee 320 54,593 72 54,595 
Other unskilled workers............. 556 345 901 30, 900 14,510 45,410 

Grand Totalo oy. csc cree. w eee se 13,327 11,209 24,536 327,330 107, 201 434,536 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT NOVEMBER 28, 1957 














Unfilled Vacancies (2) 





Registrations 















































Office (?) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 28, Oct. 31, Nov. 29, Nov. 28 Oct. 31, Nov. 29, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
ING LOUTIOLAUIUE, oe cine et snes ens eee 104 214 441 11,898 7,253 8,373 
Gamer brook wees. erie). iced oe ee || ate ee ee 7 2,478 1,457 ei 
EITC ALGER eRe Ae f caskera iis ac. chy 2c 6 5 63 1,478 1,022 1.161 
SGN) Bene «keels fends 65 saat’ a 93 209 371 7,942 4,774 5, 485 
Prince Edward Island.................. 149 156 143 1,936 1, 065 1,628 
(hearlOovwevOwlee ss wad scisase Sees = ace 3 133 95 107 1,185 660 1,127 
Sarmiierel date let oie ict os 2 eect 16 61 36 751 405 501 
SHORTEN Ble irene 846 1,009 1,333 16,373 12,007 11,221 
TES ha tee MR 4 17 30 724 474 508 
Sic pe ya beta aren melee oot wealth sche 6 12 20 822 561 470 
THIEN Riie we el ax wee ona eet Geom cae meee 407 502 823 4,332 3,427 3,073 
eT OLTI CHS MME Rena at aicecesus hi samracie-e<il[' a WRAL Pht || Sate Sareea Reb’ Am peep Pee 432 263 254 
Kemtwwall teases sec seit isa tela sye 28 29 51 60 1,496 862 942 
EE VeTDOO Ae Peels Se eigat Been ce Ses. 23 a 149 497 354 915 
ING@weGlas@ewrnesncaes cae esc ett sce 70 78 73 1, 883 1,575 1,326 
S Feral, Le oe pte AES Ns ot Sarat Acard (are ay a 2 (ee 695 578 587 
See eee lecebe irc 25 238 230 96 2,654 2,026 2,069 
EEUU One eeeere ioe fest eoqan se attra Para: 16 30 72 1,376 829 801 
YES eTLOMUIN See cog ee nad ome does aoe 53 82 10 1,532 1,058 976 
New Brunswick..................--+-- 746 765 1,157 20,073 13,554 11,220 
Sa CUES Vee ne teas seme os sise.8 ets ere 20 5 10 2,023 959 1207 
rele eee dnadtecscsavaleds 27 24 72 1,450 910 640 
[Dehaaanaye Soils “san cone coaaadaoeeer 14 22 30 1,350 (DD 597 
Wredertetomiene son sot c rer es caceoens 89 127, as ibe a He a 
Winton aa ten od Se cee tedtictel ante ts & 27 ale 6! AE : 
WON ClLOMMER Ent eet ec me aes Setiis 239 399 378 5, 037 3,165 335 11683 
INTE WICHSULG Rene ele feip e oleietorels shes Suen 6 6 4 1,818 NAOH IPE 1,107 
Sain) OL eeres Scicie a ete teRereys boos sca Suttons 318 119 152 3,077 2120 2,245 
Siieno VED MeMame ny ote mut ergeitie <.c.cue suatere is ly ap ae iE ue 
SUT TSISeb Cel gto RIO oon Oe ncn arte eee 21 7 20 / : 25 
Wocdateole Be cn UN Hct Seana as Ok Rksiehen’s 18 4 12 65 1,022 553 348 
CTE, IR ee Aa rhs bree A. <4 3,905 5,200 14,690 124,031 83,705 67,874 
SOLAR as a oe MEN Soke Pee eee aes Soe SOP peers ee ode eredanys 24 597 456 394 
IBealbiarnoiseee sc. setvvcrewie oreuscie esters: ae 28 22 855 488 375 
IB telecine li ayrmpepe eer tee tere -e rele siete f= 15 9 46 783 450 575 
(CRIRRITSEl. . oso aodactiows cous Unb o> oor 59 244 302 1,369 907 472 
(Ghandilertemee os eesce heer t cess cies 3 3 60 860 358 324 
(GUineophuhioil-o- ares toooe ae See See 51 96 494 1,565 1 as 713 
IBYolW ssc Nile «Mees Soe ER ae ane eae 14 15 154 1,269 734 242 
[Dyaunnawsavonve allen. snooaaemoucdeade 42 54 i 1,681 1365 1,102 
Dean Ohad cls GRO ceo heme eee ame 12 14 90 898 581 5] 8 
Oreste mremess ere aesyetamers ors sis ite es 82 23 ile ee a oan oe 
t PAR) kre’ pert Ah od Ree Cee CE earns PERE 4 2 37 : 
Soa EI ee Rie le ge Siete fats eS 36 28 58 1,484 1,403 964 
ST Sey eee ee ie ler Gan es 2iaisne ete 57 44 68 2,784 13720 1,890 
POLST LO RETR ie erent eatin iene rons. o' 39 75 155 2,986 1,738 1,482 
[OING (WEIRD: odbc oncuee Habba COO aor 37 70 135 1, 683 1,299 840 
I Genrelanigiese oe MSs A Ss Pore eens cote Siac 8 16 49 567 400 423 
ILRI EMIS GWIES “25 a. no occ Gatip Oe meen OO 3 17 1 1,012 460 467 
ae Urey tie menreiy. micro = eaucachees tener sisto sue 23 113 1,705 716 70 391 
avait oes ee aN aie Se Pete ies cer 58 102 88 2,293 1,484 1,380 
TE ERCE CATES? <j gett Ee ge Ha 24 27 64 827 608 424 
Aa Ae Bike 3 
ee ki » oe HOARE Se a Mi 3 3 24 793 401 196 
IM Ban ishates Ue Pos Bi ek enters Oe cimenree nots Cane 4 4 627 1,339 608 357 
WKTGrIshatOne -1cec cones Goo peop ouBDOraan ol Bd ES ATES Bho 10 828 551 418 
Nioiel bawhmOe aces aebe Goes deaceor. 2 i - ; ae Bd aa 
ee As 5 7 
eesti | taeeengnae da Aree ke 1,474 2,416 4,565 42,326 29,540 22,768 
ew Hichimonds,, aecceiecs oc vabte 6 12 10 939 427 397 
iPiohanya Webaetol ig oan Bar ais clea Gee 6 92 5 534 316 263 
GROTTO gobs coosmen seen ascemoe Ger 325 440 636 9,997 7,246 7,650 
Aer a i, eae eee ee 67 61 263 2,479 1,392 915 
ivisrendinbdups oe) co.ag.s 100s ak: 25 14 59 2,849 1,248 1,214 
IRolaysnagiily. oon apo daies 6 ole 6 Coree Liar 1 11 148 981 690 5 
TRUSTEE Oh ecg ae ented ep ba 66 82 432 3,006 2,208 839 
LEST bier ge dla Get eee anna Noa 62 20 44 673 363 350 
Ste sAnne dei bellevten snes sess. 44 77 99 662 416 ae 
Arg ho nen ne ae 29 36 40 1,253 810 928 
BG actcem let eik atten e+ 29 80 264 1,709 1,147 338 
Ba Higacintieaanesdec suet cscs Be 34 24 38 1,429 932 : 
Sn LT cn iia ee 34 54 71 1,259 997 966 
Pei nien he he. abe 29 20 24 1, 200 745 926 
Seas oy in ee ee 65 122 408 : 662 : a ou 
Ss TWh LEWIS oe etal Re, Fee 10 oO, , ! 
Be oacce laede bs ee. ee 105 108 225 3,860 3,080 2,458 
ce es SiS Oe I 83 191 96 1,384 944 1,140 
Sorel. sous Eres en eee Oe A a a 1079 302 793 
Thetford Mines 5: Diet 9 Sg. eno aaa ee aa Hi Ae a4 3 882 2,519 2.219 
GA a ta “A 5 470 2” 199 1 870 779 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT NOVEMBER 28, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office () Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 28, Oct. 31, Nov. 29, Nov. 28, Octrols Nov. 29, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

Quebec—con. 
Valley fiel diac: J sesh sictuseemerinece nto 18 26 92 1,536 1,059 762 
Waetoriavalles serene et 25 32 52 2,092 1,343 1,034 
Walletd’A lima eee saree race 44 84 272 1,592 995 718 
Ontarioncin coe eee eee 8,597 7,514 14,844 140,708 111, 968 77,348 
IATNPLIOL yds c csc chee asatee ecter ote ererets eee 3 29 67 344 252 Zee 
BaTTION Assen eee heron Soe eee 10 20 47 937 685 635 
Bellevillese epee earn 17 13 33 1,349 948 787 
IBracebrid gen - acs. ermine tere fetes 43 45 73 863 563 497 
Bramiptonaecteces acc cremrterre en etre ere ters 4 13 33 694 537 332 
Brantford). eee Ooo ee eee 59 61 65 2,821 2,496 1,961 
IBrockvillesea-ten aera momen 10 15 42 340 249 215 
Carletonielacesccenor eee een cor 5 LD Palewicieh eb ar 235 161 133 
@hatham seine ccs eee ee eee eee 129 ls 148 2,051 1,782 1,484 
GObOuUre A ar ac eee aioe ees 2 2 13 739 596 497 
Collingwood ae vecmaae cin cinema tes 5 11 12 541 410 424 
Cornwallsecas essere eee eae 150 180 156 2,047 1, 906 1,395 
Hort rie veges er ee eee 11 6 20 501 380 385 
iHortubranCessa-ecae deme ere ete 13 19 105 575 285 214 
Hontiwilliamiancocc terete ate ae 130 103 499 1, 650 1,065 724 
(ET bl Mein SRO eS Cae odie an aa etc 29 50 106 15525 1,471 487 
GananoQuGserir..3-..tacempie acm aot 1 3 4 299 177 213 
Goderehin ee. ks. ee ee § 22 20 537 295 281 
Guelphiut 2a eetyeck icone seein 59 91 109 1,457 1a 800 
Eamal tone tee CeCe eee 444 448 920 11,600 8,712 6,125 
EVA wices bul yeccencst isc ee retin 17 8 F 12 655 417 446 
Impersolleeyecete eer oe eee 24 38 63 654 455 297 
Kapusicasinge ees siete ee sae 15 19 79 1,148 815 201 
IKON OTA ries coir ieee ee eon 12 23 56 737 , 291 338 
In gStonterten a. we nasa ett Cielo eee 78 136 91 1, 404 1,091 936 
horklandwloa kev: «ase eee eee 30 51 200 1,103 674 399 
Mitehenerstetens tase senate erie 75 67 98 2,363 1,645 934 
Leamington yseeecterne cones enters 19 29 19 1,042 875 475 
lis kthigice peso res Somnann acne oe 3 20 73 395 409 340 
Igisto welseeresita cea eo we 22 23 29 384 203 163 
Won don teeta et peer eee 1,159 456 1, 426 4,143 3,441 2,856 
Wong Branches teen eee 45 106 135 2,697 2,468 1,542 
Milan cdiencetttos cc eerie melee 11 14 19 699 441 426 
INA DANECC sac gates ec oe citer « chem 6 6 4 529 302 315 
INEWMArKeta cence ee eee rece 33 31 43 764 581 435 
INiagaral Walia meriettermomecinasre re 216 72 219 2,025 1,298 1,195 
North Bayanerrrce More cnet ees 8 11 93 1,607 11, eR 633 
Oalevaillet aes toe ee Sasa Ace nos ce 7 108 233 603 537 316 
Ovi], eaten oct cere ree oie 18 13 26 804 588 475 
Oshawawes ge culacie er ene oe 65 260 182 3,190 3,515 1,857 
Othawadeewetie un erecta 1,708 790 1,972 4,392 By IDA 3,084 
Owen SOUNnceren terrae ee 1 2, 53 1,513 1,033 1,007 
IPATIV; OOUNGEaa a rants etter tate a ote 2 2 2 275 155 125 
Pembroke sentimiecn css seer ae 94 121 205 1,550 1,079 916 
Pert hee cee eh ee ee eee 22 De 30 488 357 236 
eterDOrourllasamerceet eer errno 31 54 93 2,518 Devin 1,500 
IPiGtons. Wace Meet ECL Cee 14 15 14 412 233 310 
PorteArthitienecpryrccisch acerca eine 83 102 425 3, 888 2,442 959 
Porti Colbomerndsreee cleo eee 10 17 11 481 319 
Prescotts: emis Pec neee ee 17 19 21 626 376 356 
Fientre we cceie cerch cee ee ere 10 16 12 494 339 308 
St Catharinegveccn sean erimer 141 124 131 3, 187 2,100 1,795 
St. Diomasen secs cses cee or eae 31 56 461 895 608 882 
DALNIAc se ree eras ore eee eee 74 69 136 1,740 1,591 1,376 
Sault Stew arleke scare eee ein 281 204 431 1,854 1,229 716 
SimCOC: ance ef ne eee ae 29 39 51 992 726 467 
Sioux MookOUUmenn ener te eee 2 9 26 232 120 80 
Smiths Wallgen eee sete rete emer 4 8 9 373 246 DEY: 
StratiorGs seems wee eee 11 23 27 785 562 360 
Sturceontiial Seer eee ene 4 2 4 878 741 583 
Sudbury: eect iowa ea eee 359 422 248 3,541 2,527 1,062 
PL ATO TAANS sept re sire irae eto roe 78 il 514 1,956 1, 430 874 
"TOLOnbOcemetmoshine ts ree 1,942 DAs Wei 3,697 33,244 28,506 17,724 
LTENtON xcea ke os cee rote 56 75 60 708 439 517 
Walkerton ere. cee ccna eae 7x 39 50 392 242 216 
Wiallaceburgeeac.cs cement e 8 8 3 565 359 432 
Welland 228s, acces oeer ee ee ear 22 34 88 2,138 1, 456 738 
Weston. M emich ccsn i ta een reves 157 166 160 1,808 1,599 931 
Win d Bore tance oe cis ere eee 296 107 308 9,622 9,123 6, 468 
Wioodstockeer.tiiote ee nee eee 11 10 30 914 702 430 
Manitoba :.p nee oe eee ee 3,204 1,696 4,074 18,762 10,873 13,019 
Brandon 215, 192 302 1,577 851 941 
Dauphin 8 18 48 1,010 379 472 
Flin Flon lot 32 19 73 253 199 156 
Portage la Prairie 64 18 45 832 418 512 
The Pas 12 40 6 212 122 100 
Winnipeg So.5 tear rege ne eee eee 2,873 1, 409 3,600 14,878 8.904 10, 838 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT NOVEMBER 28, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 





















































| Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Grae! Ponte | Q) piles Previous 
ear I 
| Nov. 28, | Oct.31, | Nov.29, | Nov.28, | Oce si, | Nec*d9 
| 1957 1957 1956 1987 87” 1956 
957 1957 1956 
WASKALCHO WAT ce crise cei osiieciiesins esis 623 815 1,428 12,041 
IESteVanweee. momioeaccc ate einctre ceca tes 35 40 58 600 a: hi 
IMO OSG Ua We aeeteese:ssaiotsiese eieterns ei siane’ ina 109 149 240 1,007 654 669 
North, Batttelords. 5.0 decile w« siowte es 41 51 7 1,072 495 517 
PrintaAlberveges ss coe wien et 59 68 54 1, 603 852 921 
PETG Le Spite elt eaten 155 208 677 2,916 1,674 1,900 
Saal uioon Maes. nh eee stent 99 161 145 21597 1,508 1,543 
Seale Currents ter cc. Manatees 39 27 65 565 "307 326 
WEY DUTT Sp aretrtessi es Santee tecs tele are 39 50 32 295 152 154 
retorts 2 ede. coc 47 61 87 1,657 746 878 
|S UGG ae AOS ot Ge cea a tea eee yee Rec 2,187 2,021 3,547 22,221 14,134 10,929 
SLAIN OLE Meier crate ae ens 10 12 63 34 247 180 
Cal ra nya se Or efi coeeios iee 1,046 606 861 6,689 4,764 3,715 
Driuiheller Oeety nkint sul. 10 24 14 298 183 "174 
ATV ON COM ee eee crocsesceretrs iste co eke oe V2 901 Zeal 10,676 6,444 4,605 
Edson. . SES ORD OOOO CO DCO CTS 20 14 53 454 325 195 
bethbridgemeece a. cere secec sewn t ke. 104 201 154 1,652 925 866 
Medicines ilataeateieonmece acres 197 179 17 980 650 636 
Red Deentr en een cee wes sarees 73 84 117 1,123 596 558 
British Columbia...................... 4,575 1,374 2,419 66,493 43,888 37,325 
@hillnwackw. tae: -Mecesme cee. Se so ties OH al 1 1,656 1,087 1,162 
(Gourtenaverpetene ee eer: ce: 8 13 19 1,418 746 480 
Cranbrook eee See e ee ack et 24 33 649 448 259 
Wawson Creeleraee sade. ices eeu. ae 19 22 48 897 513 175 
JOU aL es in OOD Care Core 23 37 25 728 493 429 
Kaira OODSiniesocraere denitoneee ial 30 54 1,314 772 468 
IG LO Wile rer er teeter terscrneinain siete 18 16 15 1,231 376 999 
TGiAbanti aon cine catede oboe Dou CeeEOtE 13 42 167 579 474 208 
IMission™ Olt yieten cnetescrine sa cctok chee 13 5 20 ea 769 645 
IN ATADIMO eee etree oe einea 20 21 35 1,593 1,071 804 
BB GIS OR gpetetere sola tete race. lalstaatvine diets as = 13 22 12 1,052 509 608 
INewaWestminsteries.nes sce des ee 150 147 196 7,730 5,941 4,181 
Pen tietore ee cpiias eerie eel ci ciste ci: 10 6 11 1,000 489 849 
IROrtien  Deriianermmnciion ty cGcnteciec 9 91 14 1, 665 1,317 523 
(Eerinces George ne aati ee me: 7 63 122 2,947 1,597 1,258 
IBKINCOMEVUPEL User eeaieio cites tren: 36 33 61 1,603 15251 762 
IE HIE EHO) le n.o78h 0 8.0.0 Ga OL OLIO OOIOt a See 3 2 330 221 149 
Leia) See ee ee RN eds Bae alee store 8 14 5 803 439 438 
IWAN COUVEL Aare ate Cette ees 3,914 563 1,187 32,204 21,461 19,126 
VENOM Merete rere eine Nencne: 17 12 31 1,453 694 691 
WiCtOrin gece store thes ste nen 147 164 313 4,074 2,907 2,870 
Wihitelhorseuasmmettecticte cette ios scr 18 20 34 446 313 241 
CBR TENT Es ote a sigttee: cee tae ANG RA a 24,536 20,797 44,076 434,536 305,030 246,035 
MIRO, 26.6 Shoo ote eae Denne nee 13,327 9,751 27,634 Be2naoo 218, 449 171,326 
erm alesmrere ree sree aves ie 11, 209 11,046 16, 442 107,201 86,581 74,709 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1952—1957 
Atlantic | Quebec Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 
OGY): os seas) GOON Cee PaO SRR IOe 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
Gis neato Ge te Focneeoe 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 1D 27 
i Ee aes an EOI eo 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
TESS. aoeccae Se taiee. cn Sere 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 348,456 | 178,015 142,116 
WSO Gerre ee ee corto aes. was 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
UGB Il Wierda coopes an ddor 981,369 | 705,310 | 276,059 64,149 | 238,675 | 356,454 | 195,774 126,317 
MOE TH ert. 5 oGoasaceanee 815,980 | 547,511 | 268,469 55,086 | 200,556 | 288,873 | 172,650 98,815 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 


NOVEMBER 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























Estimated Number 

Average Commencing Amount of 
Prowuce Number of Benefit on Weeks Paidt{(Disability| Benefit 
: Beneficiaries Initial and Days in Brackets) Paid 
Per Week* Renewal 
(in thousands) Claims $ 

Newfoundlandset: coh ee ke ae eet: OnO 3,046 22,477 (419) 490,357 
Prince Edward Island..... Pe fh A, Pe be Oe 0.8 539 3,365 (172) 62, 606 
IN GIVES CO UIE net Gyre en ene ci Pa ees 10.1 5, 125 40, 214 (2,809) 767,735 
NewaBrunswiclkee esp oe eee ee er: 11.4 6,422 Lat (2,035) 925,582 
Quebees ek eee. o. .4. e Ceeon 65.6 40,290 262,331 (28,181) 5,340,461 
Ontarioniea eee re aia a eee ee 79.9 41,822 319, 668 (27,953) 6, (cl, 142 
Manitoba: eoeeacee oe tee eee 8.3 5,935 33, 160 (3,240) 668. 628 
Sasisatehnewan svete oc co eee ce ee 4.7 3,486 18.72 (1,577) 389,641 
EAT Crt eiee cero teas St eee ee ae eT meee 9.7 7,284 38,809 (2,685) 831,109: 
BritisheColumbiaaes.« 0.4. 2epeene 3 eee ee. Bill a! 21,458 125,276 (8,352) 2,741,779 
Total, Canada, November 1957........ Day, 2" 135,407 909, 783 (77,423) 18,989,040 
Total, Canada, October 1957.......... 177.5 104,818 780,961 (82, 183) 16,331,548 
Total, Canada, November 1956........ 108.6 74, 130 478, 265 (58, 936) 9,275,471 








* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 


+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘“‘weekly’’. 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, NOVEMBER 29, 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
















































































| Duration on the register (weeks) Novem- 
a Ee Percent- or 
: 2 30, 1956 
Province and Sex | Total 9 age : 
: 2 or Over Total 
claim- Less 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Postal claim- 
ants 
ants 
Canadans.c4 ea eee 403,273 |181,459 | 59,404 | 65,939 | 34,910 | 19,725 | 12,523 | 29,313 3o06 215,378 
Maley, seo Brame te | 818,702 |149,416 | 47,934 | 51,374 | 25,091 | 13,367 7,964 | 18,556 36.1 155, 850 
emalese sees ee nae | 89,571 | 32,043 | 11,470 | 14,565 | 9,819 6,508) 64, DOM eLO 57 25.4 59,528. 
Newfoundland............ | TESORSPA HE state ctilg 1,590 1,996 995 528 364 792 Wee 8,159 
Malone. erent eee ce i 11,240] 5,481 1,508 1, 886 918 468 301 678 oe 7,681 
Hemale lence. oc 742 236 82 110 TH 60 63 114 a6 478 
Prince Edward Island....| 1,605 828 208 LDH 118 67 49 108 68.3 1,329 
Male es eee ea 1,310 726 164 177 82 51 33 Hei 68.8 1,064 
Hemalegecce spe ere | 295 102 44 50 36 16 16 31 66.4 265: 
Noval Scatlaaseaee eee E 16,697 (tae | eexare |i 2G i A 905 621 1, 823 48.1 12,079: 
Mal One ace eee ee mae 5, 865 Ze LOMO 1,394 707 465 1,488 49.6 10, 223 
Hemidleta ners ae | 2,353 733 251 364 316 198 156 335 39.6 1, 856 
New Brunswick.......... 19,602 | 8,375} 2,867 | 3,350 1,748 1,032 597 1, 633 60.2 11,342 
Male erections hor osg FSEAGe) | PALA) || Dae aay 1,407 794 443 1335 61.8 8,909 
Remaletss oe ae 3,013 1,006 388 588 341 238 154 298 51.6 2,433 
Quebec... s4e-5 ie 121,802 | 57,261 | 17,635 | 19,212 | 10,447 | 5,698 | 3,501 8,048 34.9 64, 589 
Malecere ate caer | 938,921 | 47,008 | 14,217 | 14,843 7,524 | 3,800 | 2,104} 4,425 38.1 45,081 
Méemalesteaa. ere. | 27,881 | 10,253 3,418 | 4,369 | 2,923 1,898 1539, Galeros O23 24.2 19, 508 
Ontario. ec eee 126,007 | 52,672 | 16,762 | 20,034 | 12,084 7,639 5,031 | 11,785 23.9 64,127 
Maletren ee se ae eel OS2me40s265 ela 640mm 4s Oo mle 4 OMe OL melon 45 135 24.2 43,538 
Hemial en sytka are W345 095 1 Oks 07a dS 5,407 | 3,838 2,622 1,888 | 4,650 23.1 20, 589: 
Manito lbaae soa ase see 15,879 Ue lay | PGs | OOTY) 1,114 561 402 1,030 32.4 10, 964 
IMSL Gi 21s eek Cts ho eae | 12,162 6,526 | 2,105 1,631 693 319 237 651 37.4 7,611 
Kemales eeeneeeone i, Al? |) SE BY! 547 629 421 242 165 379 15.9 Sica 
Saskatchewan............ 10, 643 5,530 1,918 1, 684 564 299 178 470 54.8 5,791 
Male. octcm Meee. oe ee | 8,798 | 4,904 1,640 1,385 356 Le 82 281 58.6 4,511 
Hemalem rope: Cee 1,845 626 278 326 208 122 96 189 36.5 1,280 
Abertay.) ce eae on ae 21,085) 1is18649 353725) 13,346 1, 220 723 377 861 Sta 9,156 
Maleet t= eed) 2 aay 17,484 | 9,742 2,819 | 2,746 798 486 236 607 S2a0 7,074 
emalewesco:. .. Bex 3,651 1,444 553 600 422 BBY] 141 254 24.0 2,082 
British Columbia........ Ol OTL 2p y4o2 | LO Oso llako valerde OL OMe eoTS 1, 403 2,763 27.8 27,842 
Mala ree eral me So neo le 5 30 8, 237 OF 020g eon OnS 1,548 920 1, 879 28.6 20,158 
HEM ale me Raa aoe ET IAG 5.902 gia |) Blew DEY 725 483 884 24.2 7,684 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER 1957 


Source: Rerort on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 









































Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at End 
of Month 
Province 
AAS vy. Total | Entitled | ,, ot, | 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to iia | Pending 

b 10 | 

E aeue e off | Benefit Benefit | 

| | 
INewiLoulid land)c seeders oct os fel ors 7, 256 5, 230 2,026 5, 844 | 3,640 29 ire 
Prince Edward Island..... 11.1... 1,088 772 316 75 595 | 180 at 
Nova Scotia. mo eeyy SHORE te 9,018 5, 627 3,391 8,031 6,195 | 1,836 2,626 
ENG WHS RULIS WilGlcween team netasiar cri c 11,566 7,723 3, 843 10,310 | 7,669 2,641 | 3,168 
Quebec Met fee Siete ee leut ate stam Seeded os 75,249 46, 467 28, 782 64,475 51,104 loroeuet 25,414 
Ontario Tete aye Mere tic soithann yd: ocvar rs 74,353 46, 562 27,791 65,851 | 52,091 | 13,760 21,705 
WG LEW oulWG) of: WEAN Re cen ce ee ee Se et oe 11,675 7,802 3,873 9,691 | 7,423 | 2,268 | 3,239 
SAS KALCO Weller tities! cterciss <a 7,730 5, 600 2,130 6,417 | 4,627 1,790 2,461 
Alberta........ ‘one 14,751 9, 164 6,587 | 11,782 9,293 2,489 | 6, 210 
Bribishy Columibptany a aecceetes a +: 36/422 21,309 Tay Tle? 34,332 26,709 7,623 10,617 
Total, Canada, November 1957 249,108 156, 256 92, 852 217,608 169, 446 48,162 78,530 
Total, Canada, October 1957... 167, 363 97,249 70,114 152273 118, 252 34,021 | 47,030 
Total, Canada, November 1956 151,356 104, 143 47,213 121,516 | 91, 884 29,632 52,063 

| | 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 23,288. 


+ In addition, 22,068 revised claims were disposed of. 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,971 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


Of these, 2,016 were special requests not granted and 1,003 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (REVISED) 


Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















| | 
Beginning of Month of: Total Employed | Claimants 
OR ole One ois sands. oad Gb gisele AOI One ners cin lea Ian a raion 3, 808,000 3,668,600 | 139, 400 
IDYsielatll Ors ceome pede Sac Sn ROD OO ee Chota ace, oat aero 3, 875,000 3,659, 600 215, 4007 
G5 LANA Vom aetna eri terete on rie le Mnuele S srlrciete eels Wine sree acls 3,929, 000 3,580, 800 398, 200T 
JS OUI oo.c va Ohad oilo do 6 ae bib Odo Gan Gone ree OOO OO 3,982,000 3,436,000 564, 000 
IMIR Gsm ib ws Gc DOES COLO OD 0 OTERO? Gene > Hee rr inne 3,987,000 | 3,414, 600 572, 4007 
AOR. sisc'n Sacha iho 5 Boo HONS OD On Ie CERES GOO TS Seki ate eae 3,963,000 | 3,404, 200 558, 800F 
IME WE lo eiskeus-croien Uo geattiuds oir aed o> GRGIen At EC Careers asic 3, 808,000 3,434, 400 373, 600 
JEDI 5 3, 9 de coreea dct ore B ts G8 Oto eer OPS CREE CROC Pe BRP creas 3,828,000 3,577, 700 250,300 
ATU e450 n ec 08 on SIDS eR NORIO GIG © CKO IGAG CREM Dien ee tec IPaor ara 3,892,000 3, 687,500 204, 500 
IGTATIS 8. s00i5Gdbalo BAO ob So OR dd OOOO code aeSane ne omeercrc ac 3,921,000 3,715,200 205, 800 
SSOP LSID ly Cle sama eere ere re Poe etna ei lel ate ic sus Sispeps Sicuatn Bia} et ays Pols « .. 93,925,000 3,716,300 208, 700 
(OYESTE AYES Aes nes Gueniiga b> RACRCEID-OIC CPST OS ORE HOC eae Ee creas Te cir 3,918,000 3,691,500 226,500 
NOVEM OCK LEReR ee reset eine eee cm asimcjnese Uwe seinarelerae « 3,972, 800 3, 704, 800 268,000 


6 eee ee 
* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 


t Includes seasonal benefit claimants. ; : 
t The November estimate is preliminary, subject to revision when the employment index for this date become 


available. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















Total Food 
1O51S= Viear: ec e ce tote eee Eee Wiles 7 117.0 
O52 == Vienrepn te atasnrociscceen teteeirs nolo teers 116.5 116.8 
1958—=Viear peers sea see ence ae hee 115.5 112.6 
195 Az ViGar preeecemis ee tune case 116.2 hee 
TODD AV earmecicc ee sani eekerel ones ele 116.4 1G 
TO5G—= Vian hyenas sststesscarsistcusreectage eteicie teeters 118.1 113.4 
1956 —Decembereate. cas ce ee pee eee 120.4 Oya 
1957=Januaryverees seo poe reer e eeeereer PAS ile it 
Webruary fee Son eee 120.5 172 
Marchees scp mminc ue cee eee eae 120.5 116.4 
April. aap cers Aorta sist chat cere eee 120.9 116.7 
Misys ai ste oya(itacotere vate Oras eRe 121.1 116.7 
JUNG S4ee ae ce ehein ea ieee CECE e 12136 bez 
DAL Vl Set ei oe ace ere oe: 121.9 118.2 
AAU TIS tix dae tnterater eis oicse as ee 122.6 120.2 
Septemibersse- ncn an ae ase Cet 123.3 121.9 
Olea) 6(:) piace eels areata ciadiao.d Sane 123 .4 121 
INOVEM'D GL accra anee alee ere 123).3 120.2 
December Sri. ea ec eee 123.1 118.8 











Shelter 


— 

wo 

NSS 
COOowrwWnwnocnaed or or 


a 
ww 
a o> 
“J Go 











Hola Common 
: Househo ommodi- 
Clothing operation ties and 
Service 
109.8 iby al 111.5 
ies 116.2 116.0 
110.1 117.0 115.8 
109.4 117.4 117.4 
108.0 116.4 118.1 
108.6 D7 a 120.9 
108.6 118.6 122.9 
107.6 119.0 123.1 
107.4 119.1 123.8 
108.2 119.5 124.2 
108.5 119.4 126.1 
108.5 119.2 126.3 
108.4 119.1 126.5 
108.4 119.6 126.5 
108.2 119.7 126.9 
| 108.3 119.8 127 
108.7 120.1 127.4 
109.8 120.5 Wall 
109.9 120.6 128.4 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1957 


(1949 = 100) 


Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total 


1957 


December] November| Deecmber 


1957 


1956 
()iStaJohnis: piNiflid aperaseent ier 107.5 
Halitaxe discus oe tee eee 118.5 
SantHohnieeseee eee ee 12 
Montreal asst coe 120.7 
Ottawateiri sie dose eee 121.6 
TOrontoente vere oc oe ee 123.1 
Winnipegy asacee enone 118.4 
Saskatoon—Regina............ alee Al 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 117.4 
Wancou vier: cee on oer eee pales 


House- 

Food Shelter | Clothing hold 
Operation 

107.7 111.3 102.6 108.2 
113.9 130.9 116.0 124.8 
les 134.3 116.9 HL 
122.4 140.7 107.2 118.0 
iY 33} 144.3 113.1 119.1 
116.9 152.4 113.9 121.0 
118.3 129.6 114.7 117.4 
116.9 119.6 119.1 122.3 
115.7 122.9. 116.1 120.3 
118.5 134.3 113.1 131.4 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 


() St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUAR Y-DECEMBER 1956, 19572 











DEpuerm Heres eae oes es 
(OGUO SEP negates coneoe se aus 


1956 


Beplem ber eure eer ercr ce 
@Octobere ner ees: 


Cumulative Totals.... 











Number of Strikes 
and Lockouts 


Approximate Number 
of Workers 


] 


Time Loss 









































Commencin 5 ‘ing . 
eek tb Bxiston ce a During ke Ex ae ce Man 'D ays a in muted 
; < orking Time 
24f 24 7,477t fight 52, 680 0.06 
17 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
15 31 6,158 8, 022 | 51, 820 0.06 
30 40 14,051 15,393 | 144,700 0.16 
22 45 7,519 18,520 | 221, 850 0.24 
12 34 2,481 16,298 j 237,740 0.26 
25 42 7,044 14, 582 | 187,450 0.20 
28 49 11,031 20, 650 | 190,045 0.20 
22 48 9,337 14,107 128,275 0.14 
16 38 8, 493 12,321 } 119,125 0.13 
2 18 225 7,327 152,935 | 0.16 
245 86,198 | 1,607,180 | 0.14 
14 14 17, 341f 17,341 | 338, 355 0.36 
12 23 3, 884 20,150 | 234,945 0.25 
12 23 2,308 3,172 | 16,955 0.02 
15 22 2,535 2,817 10,350 0.01 
30 35 16,470 Hee eal 136, 520 0.14 
25 39 9,621 16, 866 78, 160 0.08 
32 42 8, 260 9, 244 58,750 0.06 
32 53 9,312 138, 404 86,485 0.09 
24 46 9,672 13,779 104, 180 0.11 
10 38 6, 867 15, 149 129,935 0.14 
17 35 1,940 4,116 37,060 0.04 
6 18 470 1, 462 14,305 0.02 
229 88, 680 | 1,246,000 0.11 








* Preliminary figures. 


+ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
t The record of the Department includes lockouts as wel]. as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which is 


undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. 


In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 


together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separ- 
ate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as toa strike involving a 
small number of employees for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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CURRENT MARCH 15, 1958 
manpower and labour relations 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


THE CANADIAN labour market changed little during February. Non-farm 
employment declined only slightly and by the end of the month there were 
indications that most of the seasonal decline in activity had taken place. 
Agricultural employment declined seasonally during February and was still 
substantially lower than a year earlier. The rate of increase in unemployment 
was about normal for the season. 


A decline in seasonal jobs resulted in the withdrawal of additional workers 
from the labour force during the month. At February 15, the labour force 
was estimated at 5,869,000, a seasonal drop of 22,000 from the previous month. 
Apart from seasonal variations, the labour force has shown very little change 
since last September. In February, the year-to-year increase (184,000) was 
still substantial, however, owing to the record expansion of labour supply 
last summer. 

Unemployment increased seasonally during February as further layoffs 
occurred in outdoor activities. The number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work rose from 520,000 in January to 555,000 in February; persons 
laid off for a full week fell from 50,000 to 36,000. During the month, the 
increase in job seekers, in percentage terms, was about the same as in previous 
years. However, job seekers in February represented 9.5 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 5.7 per cent in February 1957, 5.6 per cent in 
1956 and 7.0 per cent in 1955. 

Increases in unemployment occurred in Ontario and Quebec and the 
Atlantic Provinces, reflecting, for the most part, further seasonal declines in 
agriculture, forestry and construction. In the Prairie Provinces there was little 
change in unemployment during the month. Unemployment also showed 
little change in British Columbia and there were clear indications that the 
peak had been passed in that region. 

Total non-farm employment in mid-February was estimated to be 
4,706,000, down 28,000 from January but virtually the same as a year before. 
Apart from seasonal changes, non-farm employment has fallen by an estimated 
2.7 per cent since September 1957. The decline stemmed primarily from 
weaknesses in the forestry, manufacturing and construction industries. Em- 
ployment has remained stable or has continued to rise moderately in most 
other industries. 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 


52857-0—1 


Forestry employment has fallen sharply since September 1957. By 
February, it was 50 per cent lower than a year earlier, representing a decline 
of 67,000 workers. This decline was the result of a general slackening in 
demand for wood and paper products and a heavy accumulation of inven- 
tories last summer. By February, however, inventories of lumber and pulpwood 
were substantially reduced. There was evidence, too, of some strengthening in 
the demand for lumber, largely because of an upturn in housebuilding in 
Canada and the United States. Expenditures on new housing in 1958 are 
expected to be 15 per cent higher than last year, so that a further improvement 
in the lumber market can be expected. So far, there has been no appreciable 
improvement in the level of logging operations. The outlook is brighter, how- 
ever, than it has been for some time. 


Employment in construction showed no change during February, whereas 
it normally declines slightly at this time. Since last fall, however, construction 
employment has declined more than seasonally. The decline during the latter 
part of 1957 was confined to non-residential construction and was largely 
concentrated in the business sector. Residential construction made a sharp 
recovery during the last quarter of 1957 and showed continuing strength 
during the first two months of 1958; housing starts in urban centres of 5,000 
and more were 158 per cent higher than in the same months last year. Non- 
residential construction, on the other hand, showed little improvement. The 
value of contracts awarded in January and February was substantially lower 
than last year and, according to the investment survey, the total value of 
non-residential construction planned for 1958 is about 3 per cent lower than 
last year’s figure. Housebuilding will be a major source of strength in the 
building industry this year. If present plans are realized a total of $1.6 
billion will be spent on new housing this year. This is 15 per cent more than 
last year. The employment effects of the upturn in housing were apparent 
during the month under review. While total construction employment in 
February was about 4 per cent lower than a year ago, the year-to-year 
difference was not as marked as earlier in the winter. 


Changing Trend of Manufacturing Employment 


As noted above, a major part of the employment decline of the past 
six months has been in forestry, construction and manufacturing. The decline 
in manufacturing preceded the downturn in total employment by some months. 
The employment and payrolls survey of employers shows, in fact, that the 
turning point occurred as early as February 1957, although after a moderate 
drop in March employment remained virtually unchanged until October 1957, 
after which it again began declining. 


The current decline in manufacturing employment follows more than two 
years of rapid expansion (see accompanying chart). The previous decline 
ended about November 1954. From then until February 1957 manufacturing 
employment, seasonally adjusted, increased by 12 per cent. This is one of 
the most sustained rises of the postwar period. 


A very high rate of investment and a strong demand for our export 
products were the main stimuli for this growth. The strength of external 
demand reacted chiefly on the forestry and mining industries, generating 
further development of new resources. Outlays on housing and other construc- 
tion, and on machinery and equipment, all rose substantially in this period. 
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Between 1954 and 1957, total capital expenditures rose from $2,826 million 
to $4,143 million, in constant (1949) dollars—from 22 per cent to 26.5 per cent 
of total output. Not all of this increased spending benefited Canadian indus- 
tries, for imports of machinery and construction materials rose sharply. 
Nevertheless, the demand for domestic manufacturing products strengthened 
enormously. 


The nature of the 1955-56 expansion is reflected in the industrial distribu- 
tion of manufacturing employment. Between February 1955 and February 
1957, total employment in manufacturing rose by about 130,000. Twenty-four 
per cent of this gain occurred in the iron and steel products industries, and a 
further 10 per cent in electrical apparatus and supplies. Notable gains, were 
recorded in electronics, primary iron and steel and machinery. The transpor- 
tation equipment industry accounted for 25 per cent of the total gain. The 
real employment expansion in this industry, was much smaller than this 
because of a strike in the automobile industry at the beginning of the period. 
The employment gains resulted chiefly from increased production in railway 
rolling stock, aircraft and shipbuilding plants. 


Although the peak in manufacturing employment was reached in February 
1957, there was little decline through most of the year. As late as October, 
the seasonally-adjusted index was down less than 2 per cent. In the following 
months, however, the decline became more widespread and by the beginning 
of January, the index of total manufacturing employment was a little more 
than 5 per cent lower than in February 1957. 
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Current Trends 


Changes in export market conditions and investment expenditures have 
been major factors in the current contraction, as they were in the previous 
expansion. Slackening export demand was reflected directly in lumbering 
and some parts of mining as early as 1956. It also contributed to slowing 
down the rate of industrial expansion. The constant dollar value of capital 
expenditures increased by 6 per cent from 1956 to 1957, compared with a 
20-per-cent increase from 1955 to 1956. In the last half of 1957, reduced 
expenditures on non-residential construction were only partly offset by a rise 
in outlays on housebuilding. Machinery and equipment purchases showed 
a particularly sharp drop in this period. 

A slackening in the demand for motor vehicles has been a factor of 
considerable importance in the current recession. Sales of new passenger 
cars in the fourth quarter of 1957 were 12.5 per cent lower than in the same 
period of 1956. As a result, production in the first two months of 1958 was 
21 per cent lower than in the same period in 1957. 

These developments have resulted in both layoffs and short time. At the 
turn of the year the average hours worked per week in manufacturing were 
down to 37.3 from 37.9 a year earlier. Between January 1957 and 1958, the 
net decline in manufacturing employment (which includes some offsetting 
increases in food and beverages, printing, chemicals, oil refining and aircraft 
manufacturing) amounted to some 62,000. As might be expected, the industries 
experiencing the greatest employment declines were the ones that showed 
the greatest gains in 1955-56. The manufacture of iron and steel products 
accounted for 23 per cent of the decrease, transportation equipment for 26 
per cent, electrical apparatus and supplies for 14 per cent and wood products 
for 14 per cent. A further 10 per cent was accounted for by the textile industry. 
The employment decline in this industry was the result of a general slackening 
in textile sales and intensified import competition in some lines. 

Current reports indicate a mixture of strengths and weaknesses in manu- 
facturing. A survey of private and public investment by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, released recently, shows that expenditures for machinery 
and equipment and non-residential construction in 1958 are expected to be 
10 per cent and 3 per cent lower, respectively, than last year. This implies a 
similar decline in associated industries, principally the iron and steel products 
group. 

Inventories became generally excessive during 1957, and in many indus- 
tries production was reduced while stocks were liquidated. In the fourth 
quarter total inventory holdings, seasonally adjusted, showed a decline, the 
first since 1954. Moreover, unfilled orders in manufacturing decreased even 
more than inventories, suggesting that the liquidation of inventories may well 
continue in the first half of 1958. 


On the other hand, employment in motor vehicle and parts plants was 
more stable in February than it had been for several months. Residential 
construction in both Canada and the United States has increased in recent 
months; the recovery has already resulted in increased lumber production in 
British Columbia and its effect is undoubtedly being felt by other suppliers 
of residential building materials and equipment. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 10, 1958) 








Percentage Change 








F 
Principal Items Date Amount 234 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a)................ Feb. 15 5,869,000 | — 0.4 + 3.2 
ORE persona WitD JODS!o....5, .-s<.04. 0s...) Feb. 15 5,314,000 — 1.1 — 0.9 
ATIWoOrkcion NOUrS Or Mores tals... ol... Feb. 15 4,611,000 — 0.3 — 4,2 

At work less than 35 hours............... Feb. 15 528,000 | — 4.4 +34.4 
With jobs but not at work................| Feb. 15 175,000 | — 9.3 +13.6 
With jobs but on short time.............. Feb. 15 69, 000 — 8.0 +40.8 
With jobs but laid off full week...........] Feb. 15 36, 000 —28.0 +44.0 

Persons without jobs and seeking work..... Feb. 15 555,000 | + 6.7 +71.8 

Persons with jobs in agriculture.............] Feb. 15 608,000 | — 4.6 — 7.0 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture......... Feb. 15 4,706,000 — 0.6 — 0.1 

POUCA tEWOLROLGare tetas shot e ree Feb. 15 4,274,000 — 0.6 — 0.3 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

PtlatiC ac Seen ast. ee ee. chew Feb. 13 131,100 | + 7.8 +46.0 

LOTTA eS eh LOND), 2 hee oe Oe eee ae Feb. 13 262,600 | + 4.2 +48.4 

(Qi weiter | Og, ye ad Cn a rr Feb. 13 245, 400 + 5.0 +54.8 

EATEN G oe eae as cons Ais cette aa cneicis o Suas Feb. 13 115, 700 + 6.5 +48.1 

ACI CHM tc oo ee eee Feb: 13 99, 500 — 1.7 +39.4 

tala rections tebe wteme cts htottl 2 oe | Feb. 13 854, 300 + 4.6 +48 .7 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

Miles 3 Se 6 bor ee Fe le en er re Feb. 1 834,544 | +12.1 +52.9 
Amount of benefit payments..................| January $60, 759, 645 +90.3 +81.7 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Jan. 1 117.6 | — 4.0 — 3.1 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... Jan. 1 109.1 — 3.7 — 5.0 
PG IGrA LION aaa onan 1 G6 otic WEAR le hides Year 1957 282,164 — +71.2 (c) 

Destined to the labour force................ Year 1957 151,511 — +66.4 (c) 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress...............05. January 658 —_ —— 
Number of workers involved.......05..0...... January 211,174 — — 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Pome el eV GeLOSt Rar ORIN waukies cone k oes < Gaye February 63, 400 — +129.1 (c) 
INNO. of workers Involved.:........2..4: .sss...,.| Fébruary 13,921 ~ —29.0 (c) 
gett tri es et ecg ren s fea a 5hi tea ONaLED » February 31 — — 6.1 (e) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... Jan. 1 $66.45 — 4.0 + 4.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..............-| Jan. 1 $1.66 | + 1.3 + 4.9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.).......| Jan. 1 40.5} — 0.3 — 1.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............. Jan. 1 367111 Pr + 3.1 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........] Feb. 1 123.7 | + 0.2 + 2.7 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=1(0)....| Jan. 1 130.4] + 0.9 + 0.5 
Votsblabour Mmcomes. ice 2 os <3: $000,000} December 1,288 — 2.1 + 3.2 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100)............4... January 25080 je 0.3 - 42:8 
PATI AC CUT Ut eR ren” cant Fiche ansick ce eins < mae January 249.3 — 0.8 — 7.6 
|B Ebay CLP CMe va had ON en he eae een See January 304.4 | + 2.9 — 9.5 
Den LUT ADLeSPtaRIeruls aie diel Adair. | January 214.0 — 4.0 — 5.9 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, October 1957, Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, October 1957, Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current yea 
previous year. 


r with total for same period 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


RAILWAY negotiations were again the highlight of the bargaining scene 
during the past month. The conciliation board, headed by Mr. Justice H. F. 
Thomson, began its hearings of the dispute between the railway companies 
and their 128,000 non-operating employees. News releases indicate that 
the workers based their demand for a wage increase of approximately 35 
cents an hour on changes in the average hourly earnings in the durable goods 
industry. Railway management, on the other hand, maintains that a large 
proportion of the workers are already receiving wage rates above the average 
paid for similar occupations in industry generally. Demands for extensive 
changes in fringe benefits are supported by the unions by references to indus- 
trial practices outside the railways. 


The Kellock Commission findings on the employment of firemen on 
diesel units gave rise to the basic proposal of the Canadian National Railways 
for changes in its agreements with the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen (CLC): The Brotherhood has, however, presented demands 
including an 18-per-cent advance in mileage rates and certain rule changes. 
This dispute has now gone to conciliation, H. R. Pettigrove of the federal 
Department of Labour having been appointed as conciliation officer. Similar 
agreements on the Canadian Pacific Railway do not expire until the end of 
May. Following the announcement of intention by the CPR to implement 
the Kellock findings the union is placing the dispute before the Railway Board 
of Adjustment. 


The marked increase in bargaining activity over last month will be noted 
from the bargaining scene table on the opposite page. Much of the increase, 
involving some 15,000 workers, is in the paper industry. Bargaining has 
now been scheduled over the next two to three months in Ontario and Quebec. 
In Newfoundland, bargaining for some 15,000 woodworkers will be delayed 
as the vote of the workers on whether they will change affiliation from the 
Newfoundland Lumberman’s Association to the International Woodworkers 
of America (AFL/CIO-CLC) will not be completed until mid-April. 


Important bargaining beginning in March involves the United Packing- 
house Workers of America and the major meat-packing companies across 
Canada—Canada Packers, Limited; Swift Canadian Co. Limited; and Burns 
and Company. The union has announced bargaining objectives which include 
equalization of all rates to the highest in the industry, increased changes in 
pension and life insurance provisions, and an increased rate of pay for weekend 
work. Other important bargaining which has just begun is that between the 
United Steel Workers of America and the Steel Co. of Canada Limited. This 
is the first of the important primary steel negotiations scheduled to take 
place this year. 


Only three settlements were reported this month among the major agree- 
ments. These were with the Hat Manufacturers Association of Montreal, 
and with the bindery shops and painting contractors of Toronto. These 
settlements involved wage changes of 10 to 30 cents an hour on agreements 


of one to three years: statutory holidays and vacations showed no new 
patterns. 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE MARCH 15, 1958 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 


February 1, 1958 to April 30, 1958 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period: 64 agreements, 274,000 workers 
Bargaining carried over from January: 22 agreements, 168,300 workers 
Terminating in period Feb. 1—Apr. 30: 42 agreements, 105,700 workers 

Settlements Achieved Feb. 15—Mar. 15: 3 agreements, 4,250 workers 


Major Terms of Setilements (preliminary information) 
Wages and Duration— 
1 agreement, covering 1,050 employees, is effective for one year 
1 agreement, covering 1,700 employees, is effective for two years 
1 agreement, covering 1,500 employees, is effective for three years 


1 agreement, covering 1,500 employees, provides an increase of 30 cents 
per hour over three years. 


1 agreement, covering 1,050 employees, provides an increase of 20 cents 
per hour for males, 124 cents per hour for females for one year. 


1 agreement, covering 1,700 employees, provides an increase of 10 per 
cent the first year plus 2 per cent towards welfare benefits and 
3 per cent for second year. 


Reduction in hours— 


1 agreement, covering 1,500 employees, reduces hours from 40 to 38%. 


Statutory Holidays— 


1 agreement, covering 1,700 employees, provides for 2 additional statutory 


holidays. 

Negotiations Continuing at March 15: 44 agreements, 219,350 workers 
Bargaining 1n progress: 30 agreements, 69,900 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 12 agreements, 146,450 workers 
Arbitration in progress: 1 agreement, 1,500 workers 
Work stoppage: 1 agreement, 1,500 workers 

Other Agreements Terminating in Period: 17 agreements, 50,400 workers 





Other Negotiations 


Two important settlements occurred in the Montreal area at the end 
of February. A 5-cent hourly increase was awarded to Montreal Clothing 
Workers by Carl H. Goldenberg, QC, arbitrator in a labour dispute between 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CLC) and the Montreal Clothing Asso- 
ciation. The increase, effective May 25, will affect some 12,000 clothing 
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workers in the Montreal area after it has been incorporated into decree. 
Similarly a settlement on the basis of a two-year contract with the Montreal 
paper box industry, which includes an hourly wage increase of 10 cents for 
male and 8 cents for female employees, and a reduction in the work-week, 
will affect some 2,000 employees when incorporated in a decree. 


There has been a considerable decrease over the past month in the 
number of man-days of idleness resulting from strike activity. The termination 
of the strike in the pulp and paper industry in British Columbia was the 
major contributing factor. However, at the time of writing, the major indus- 
trial disputes in progress involved construction projects in British Columbia. 
The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters both began strikes against employers in a number of 
heavy construction projects early in March. The dispute has shut down work 
on major construction projects in the province. 


Conciliation Statistics 


The accompanying charts on the workload of the conciliation procedures 
in Canada show that the number of cases being processed increased between 
December 1957 and January 1958. The number of workers covered by 
conciliation procedures was unusually high because of the non-operating 
railway workers’ dispute and the dispute with firemen on the Canadian 
National Railways. Excluding the railway workers, the number of workers in 
conciliation was slightly lower than a month earlier and a year earlier. 
Actual figures of conciliation services will appear monthly in the Current 
Labour Statistics table on page 233. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 


TOTAL employment in the Atlantic [™™ 
region was estimated at 453,000 at Feb- 
ruary 15, a decline of 11,000 from the 
previous month and of 17,000 from a 
year earlier. Seasonal slackening in con- 
struction, transportation, fishing and fish 
processing and cutbacks in lumber and 
pulpwood operations accounted for most 
of the employment decline during the 
month. A number of layoffs occurred 
also in certain parts of manufacturing 
because of a shortage of orders. The 
largest layoff, involving approximately 
100 workers, occurred at Bowater’s pulp 
and paper mill. A considerable amount 
of short-time work prevailed in manu- 
facturing industries during the month, 
particularly in confectionery and food 
processing plants. Job opportunities in the trade and service industries were 
somewhat fewer than a year before. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
----- 1956-57 
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Employment declined more than usual during January and February 
as cutbacks in the production of lumber and pulpwood reduced forestry 
employment to the lowest level in several years. Forestry employment 
normally rises rapidly during the winter months, counteracting layoffs in 
other seasonal industries. This year, however, the usual trend was reversed, 
so that by the end of February forestry employment was about 50 per cent 
lower than last year. There was no evidence of an early improvement in 
this industry; heavy inventories of lumber and pulpwood existed in most 
areas and marketing of forest products remained very slow. Labour require- 
ments for the spring drives will be smaller than usual this year. 


Manufacturing employment continued to be lower than last year. Saw 
and planing mills, pulp and paper mills and transportation equipment recorded 
declines of 12 per cent, 7 per cent and 5 per cent respectively. Food and 
beverage plants, on the other hand, showed a slight improvement over a year 
earlier. Employment differed very little from last year in iron and steel 
products plants despite the fact that a slight decline was recorded during 
the month. 


Unemployment reached record levels in almost all areas by the end of 
February. Only one area was reclassified during the month, from the 
moderate to the substantial surplus category. With this change all but one 
of the 21 areas in the region were in the substantial surplus category at 
March 1. At the same date last year, 18 were in the substantial surplus and 
three in the moderate surplus category. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MARCH 1, 1958 

















METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000, 


60 per cent or more 
in non-agricultural 
activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force areas 25,000-75,000, 
40 per cent or more 
in agriculture) 





























MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 














See es ee APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary Ottawa-Hull 
Edmonton 
Hamilton ee 
Montreal 
Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Toronto 
Vancouver-New Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Brantford Halifax 
Corner Brook Kingston 
Cornwall Kitchener 
Farnham-Granby London 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur Victoria 
Guelph 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or —. 
SAINT JOHN <— 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 
SUDBURY Soe 
Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Trois Riviéres 
Charlottetown Barrie 
Chatham Brandon 
Lethbridge Moose Jaw 
North Battleford Regina 
Prince Albert Saskatoon 
Red Deer 
Riviére du Loup 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 
Bathurst Brampton 
Beauharnois Drumheller 
Belleville-Trenton Galt 
Bracebridge Goderich 
Bridgewater Listowel 
Campbellton St. Jean 
Central Vancouver Island St. Thomas 
Chilliwack Stratford 
Cranbrook Walkerton 
Dauphin 


Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 

Gaspé 

Grand Falls 
Kamloops 

Kentville 
Lachute-Ste. Thérése 
Lindsay 

Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 

North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 

Portage La Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme 
St. Hyacinthe 

St. Stephen 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 


GROUP | Cont’d 
Sorel 


Summerside 

Swift Current 

Trail-Nelson 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 

Weyburn 

WOODSTOCK- 
INGERSOLL <— 

Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth 





—->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover of October 1957, Labour Gazette. 
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Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment continued 
to rise in this area during February, reaching a much higher level than in 
the same month last year. Pulpwood hauling operations continued to be 
hampered by unusually mild weather. Job opportunities in service occupations 
declined further during the month as a result of reduction in civilian personnel 
at the military air base at Pepperell; progressive layoffs involving 145 civilian 
workers will continue until the end of June. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. Most manufacturing 
plants in the area were reported to be operating at reduced capacity owing 


to a shortage of orders. 


Saint John (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Employ- 
ment showed a moderate decline at the Saint John dry dock during the month. 
Employment prospects brightened, however, as two large contracts were 
awarded during the month. Conversion work on the supply ship Labrador, for 
example, was expected to provide employment for about 18 months. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT declined sharply in | 

the Quebec region in February, falling LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ QUEBEC 
more steeply than in the last three years. |  ----- Teer 
At February 15, the number of persons 
with jobs in the region was estimated at 
1,478,000, a decrease of 26,000 from a 
month before and of 15,000 from a year 
earlier, 

The drop during the month was 
partly the result of the continued reduc- 
tion in pulp-cutting activity, particularly 
by farmers on their own woodlots. The 
number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work increased at a less-than- 
seasonal rate but the figure, at 194,000, 
continued to be much higher than a year 
earlier and represented 11.6 per cent of 
the labour force, compared with 7.9 per 
cent in February 1957. 

Employment declined seasonally in forestry, construction, transportation 
and the services. Hauling of pulpwood was virtually completed by the end 
of the month despite delays caused by bad weather. Employment in the woods 
was down 50 per cent from last year, and loggers accounted for more than 
half the year-to-year increase in registrations at NES offices. There were 
continued layoffs in base metal mining, but the outlook in asbestos mining 
was brightening after the slump of past months. Employment in the manufac- 
ture of leather goods and of women’s and children’s clothing rose seasonally 
during the month, though activity remained slow in men’s wear and woollen 
goods. Short-time work prevailed in textile plants and some layoffs occurred 
as mills operated well under capacity. Employment declines were also 
registered in the manufacture of pulp and paper and iron and steel products, 
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particularly in the smaller machine shops and in plants making structural 
steel and boiler plates. There were signs, however, that employment had 
stabilized in both these industries. Construction was at its seasonal low but 
new housing units started at the beginning of the year were higher than in 
1957 or 1956 and prospects for a rapid spring pickup in this sector were 
good. 

None of the 24 labour market areas in the region was reclassified during 
the month. At March 1, the areas were classified as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 23 (21); in moderate surplus, 1 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Registrations for work at 
NES offices remained steady during the month, showing only a small seasonal 
increase in construction and service occupations and a small non-seasonal 
increase in primary textiles and clerical occupations. Registrations from cloth- 
ing and leather workers declined seasonally. Activity rose in the manufacture 
of food products, boots and shoes, and women and children’s clothing; however, 
some 2,000 workers in the manufacture of hats were on strike during February. 
Production remained slack in the manufacture of iron and steel products and 
in the aircraft industry. A considerable volume of inside work was being 
done on buildings so that fewer skilled construction tradesmen were unem- 
ployed than last year. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. NES registrations from 
construction workers and loggers rose seasonally during the month. Hauling 
of pulpwood was nearly completed. Registrations of secondary textile workers 
decreased as the manufacture of clothing rose seasonally, though the BVD Co. 
Ltd. in Levis laid off some 250 workers. At the Montmorency cotton mill, 
most of the employees were working on short time. Short time also prevailed 
at pulp and paper plants. A good season was expected at the Levis shipyards. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario continued 
to decline during the month. The number 
of persons with jobs at February 15 was 
estimated to be 2,003,000, a decline of 
22,000 since mid-January and of 20,000 
from a year earlier. Agricultural employ- 
ment accounted for more than half of 
the month-to-month decline. The num- 
ber of persons without jobs and seeking 
work increased by 13,000 from the 
previous month and was much higher 
than a year before. 

The decline in employment oppor- 
tunities was due to both seasonal and 
non-seasonal causes. Cold weather and 
heavy snowfalls resulted in further 
reduction in construction activity but 
the rate of decline was lower than in the 
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previous month and total construction employment remained higher than last 
year. Employment in forestry showed a slight decline during the month, 
following the completion of log hauling in some areas, and continued to be 
much lower than last year. 


Manufacturing employment in January was down about 5 per cent from 
a year earlier and this spread appears to have been maintained during 
February. The average level of employment in the automobile industry 
appeared to be much the same as in January. The number of motor vehicles 
produced in February was only slightly lower than in the previous month, 
although total production since the beginning of this year was 21 per cent 
below that in the same period last year. The reduced level of activity in the 
automobile industry affected production and employment in automotive parts 
and accessories and in the industries producing raw materials for the auto- 
mobile industry, such as iron and steel, textiles, rubber, and glass. 


The iron and steel industry continued operating well below capacity; 
reduced work weeks and small layoffs continued, particularly in structural steel 
and heavy industrial machinery. There were, however, also some signs of 
improvement in this industry, mainly in the production of sheet metal products, 
road building machinery, and agricultural implements. A slight increase in 
seasonal activity was reported in secondary textiles but total employment 
in textiles continued to decline during the month and showed a considerable 
drop from the previous year. The appliance industries remained slack; 
staff reductions occurred in a number of plants. The service industries showed 
a slight seasonal decline but remained well above last year’s level. Employment 
in trade continued to rise and was considerably higher than a year ago. 


Two of the 34 labour market areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month from the moderate to the substantial surplus category. At March 1, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 22 (6); in moderate surplus, 12 (25); in balance, 0 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas. Classification unchanged. Hamilton (Group 1)—Unem- 
ployment showed a further slight increase during the month. Iron and steel, 
automotive and electrical apparatus industries were mainly responsible for 
the reduced level of activity. Employment in the farm implements industry 
showed some further gains. Construction employment declined owing to 
weather conditions. Ottawa-Hull (Group 2)—Employment declined slightly 
during the month, particularly in construction and forestry. Production of 
newsprint showed a slight increase. The wood products industry continued 
operating at a reduced level. Toronto (Group 1)—Unemployment continued 
to increase during the month but the increase was much smaller than a month 
before. Activity in the iron and steel products industry in general remained 
low, although some plants showed signs of improvement. Farm implement 
production continued to increase. The electrical apparatus industry continued 
operating at a reduced level. Textiles showed a slight seasonal improvement. 
Windsor (Group 1)—Registrations at the NES office at the end of the month 
showed a considerable decline because of a temporary recall of automobile 
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workers during the reporting week. Short-time layoffs in the automobile 
industry continued during the month. Construction and the iron and steel 
industries contributed to unemployment. 


Sudbury (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Unem- 
ployment increased, mainly as a result of layoffs of loggers and lumbermen. 
Employment in mining showed little change. 


Woodstock-Ingersoll (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 


THERE was little change in the Prairie 
labour market during February. At mid- 
month, persons with jobs were estimated 
at 935,000, virtually unchanged from the 
previous month and from the previous 
year. Agricultural employment was lower 
than last year, but this was offset by a 
gain of 1.4 per cent in non-farm indus- 
tries. Unemployment was about the 
same as a month earlier but much higher 
than last year. 

Employment in manufacturing, on 
the whole, remained higher during the 
second half of 1957 than a year before 
but there was a gradual weakening 
towards the end of the year. Employ- 
ment trends of individual manufacturing 
industries during this period were not 
uniform. The iron and steel industry recorded a more-than-seasonal decline, 
which was most marked in Alberta, reflecting the drop in construction activity 
and a slowdown in the oil industry. In the transportation equipment industry, 
employment during the summer months was higher than a year earlier but 
the seasonal decline during the fall was more marked. The food and beverage 
industry maintained higher employment throughout 1957 largely because of 
a sharp increase in livestock marketing. There was no significant change 
in the trends in the first part of 1958. 

During the last half of 1957, a decline in non-residential construction 
employment was partially offset by an upturn in housebuilding, and in the 
first two months of 1958 residential construction activity continued to be 
substantially higher than a year earlier. In addition, there were signs of 
recovery in other types of building construction. The total value of contracts 
awarded for non-residential work in December and January was almost 80 
per cent higher than a year before. 

The transportation industry, which plays a relatively more important 
part in the Prairie region than elsewhere, showed a year-to-year gain in 
employment of 3.5 per cent during the third quarter of 1957. During the 
winter months, however, the employment trend declined as a result of smaller 
grain and coal shipments. 

None of the 20 labour market areas in the region was reclassified during 
the month. At March 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets) : in substantial surplus 15 (4); in moderate surplus 5 (16). 
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Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment rose slightly 
during February as further seasonal layoffs occurred in the construction 
industry, in foundries and machine shops. There was some increase in 
exploration activity. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Seasonal layoffs in manu- 
facturing contributed to a slight increase in unemployment. There was a 
noticeable increase in geophysical activity in the northern part of the 
province. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment showed little 
change during the month. A number of firms, producing mainly for the 
construction industry, laid off some workers. There was, however, a slight 
increase in other parts of manufacturing towards the end of the month, 
notably in clothing firms. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. There 
was a further, though moderate, rise in unemployment as activities in con- 
struction and lumbering industries declined. Grain elevators were filled to 
capacity and as a result progressive layoffs continued. Some pulp and paper 
plants laid off a few workers and were operating on short time; others, 
however, were producing at near capacity. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region 
was estimated to be 445,000 at February, | _____ ae es 
slightly higher than in January and _ | pms ee 
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Employment was higher than in February 1957 in transportation, as 
heavy shipments of grain, lumber, and pulp and paper provided more work 
for stevedores, and higher than a year earlier in finance, public utility opera- 
tion and trade. Logging employment gained little from the re-opening of the 
pulp and paper mills and remained lower than last year, large inventories 
of logs and chips having been built up during the strike. Manufacturing 
employment was still slightly lower than last year despite the return of pulp 
and paper mill workers to their jobs; during the month workers were being 
rehired in the shipbuilding, chemicals and sawmilling industries. 
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Lumber production in December was 4 per cent higher than a year 
before. This increase, the first since 1956, resulted in some rehiring. Total 
lumber shipments during the last quarter of 1957 were 8 per cent higher than 
a year before; in December, they were 15 per cent higher, with important 
increases in sales to the Canadian, United States and United Kingdom markets. 
Preliminary information indicates that this favourable trend in lumber sales 
has continued in the first part of this year, bolstered by increased housing 
starts in Canada and United States. Lumber inventories at January 1, 1958 
were nearly 3 per cent lower than a year before. 

Mining employment continued to be lower than in 1957, a sizeable layoff 
resulting from the decision to close operations at Britannia Beach. Construc- 
tion employment increased during the period but was lower than a year before. 
New residential construction in January was greater than in the first two 
months of 1957 combined, but cutbacks in other sectors reduced the total 
amount of construction activity below the January 1957 level. 

There were no changes in area classification during February. At 
March 1, classification of the ten labour market areas in the region was 
as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 9 (8); 
in moderate surplus, 1 (2). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employ- 
ment increased during February to a higher level than a year before. 
Unemployment continued to decline from the January peak but was still 
considerably higher than last year. Manufacturing employment climbed to 
about the same level as a year earlier, mainly as a result of the reopening 
of the pulp and paper mills. Chemical workers who had been laid off during 
the strike also returned to their jobs. Sawmill and shipbuilding production 
increased, resulting in the rehiring of some workers. Construction employ- 
ment, particularly in housing, increased during the month and appeared to be 
higher than a year ago. Employment in the transportation and communication 
industries was considerably higher than in the same month last year. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Employment continued 
to be slightly lower than a year before. Unemployment increased during the 
month, mainly among women. Manufacturing employment showed a year-to- 
year decline, although sawmills operated at close to normal levels for this 
time of year and some workers were rehired in the shipbuilding and chemical 
industries. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





U.S. Unemployment Total 
Soars Million in Month 

At mid-January this year, 4,494,000 per- 
sons—5.8 per cent of the United States 
civilian labour force—were out of work, 
according to statistics issued last month by 
the Commerce and Labour Departments. 
The figure was 1,120,000 above that for 
mid-December, and the largest since the 
Government began keeping figures in 1941. 

A report on unemployment insurance 
issued a week later, however, showed that 
new claims for benefits at mid-February 
continued a decline begun in mid-January. 
While the volume of insured unemploy- 
ment continued to rise to record levels, the 
rate of increase slowed. 


In Britain the unemployed total at mid- 
January was 395,527, or 18 per cent of the 
total labour force. The figure represented 
a rise of 60,058 from mid-December, the 
Ministry of Labour announced. 


European Countries 


Other European countries reporting in- 
creased unemployment include West Ger- 
many, Belgium, Sweden, Finland and Italy, 
the latter recording a figure of 1,800,000. 
France, on the other side of the picture 
reported practically no one was out of a 
job. Many French citizens, it is pointed 
out, are serving with the armed services in 
Algeria. 

The US. Government has taken the 
position that the current economic decline 
is temporary and that no extraordinary 
measures are required to combat the situ- 
ation. 

Recently, President Eisenhower sought to 
assure the nation that it was not facing a 
prolonged recession. In a public statement 
he asserted that there was every indication 
of a “pick-up in job opportunities” begin- 
ning in March. That should mark the 
“beginning of the end of the downturn in 
our economy, provided we apply ourselves 
with confidence to the job ahead,” he said. 


Meanwhile, the labour viewpoint that 
wage increases would be the key to curing 
the current recession won the backing of 
the Conference on Economic Progress. 


The Conference, a study group with 
labour, business, agricultural and academic 
members, issued a report in January that 
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called for sharply higher wages, higher 
consumption, much larger government 
spending, and a tax cut to benefit low- 
income families. 





Ont. Aids Municipalities 
With Works Programs 


The Ontario Legislature last month 
allotted $5,000,000 to pay direct labour 
costs of municipal works programs under- 
taken before May 31 this year, to aid 
unemployed who are not eligible for 
unemployment insurance. 


Out of this amount, the Ontario Govern- 
ment will pay 70 per cent of the direct 
labour costs of municipal works programs 
that meet the requirements. 


Frost said further amounts 
be forthcoming should the need 


Premier 
would 
arise. 

The program is not designed, he empha- 
sized, to provide funds for projects that 
would normally have been unertaken by a 
municipality. Provincial assistance will 
apply only to the amount by which a 
municipality’s expenditures for wages in 
the period February 15 to May 31 exceeds 
its expenditures of the same kind in the 
corresponding period last year. 

A week after Premier Frost’s announce- 
ment, the Toronto Board of Control began 
a program expected eventually to employ 
up to 1,000 men. The men will be employed 
cleaning up parks, lanes, boulevards, and 
city properties. 





Name New Chairman of 


Rail Conciliation Board 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
announced February 138 that Hon. Mr. 
Justice H. F. Thomson of Regina had been 
appointed Chairman of the conciliation 
board in the dispute between a number of 
Canadian railways and their non-operating 
employees. 

Mr. Justice Thomson, of the Saskat- 
chewan Court of Queen’s Bench, succeeds 
Hon. C. P. McTague, Q.C., who withdrew 
from the chairmanship as a result of the 
position taken by the union’s joint negoti- 
ating committee (L.G., Feb., p. 140). 
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Publish More Details of 


British Diesel Agreement 


More details of the agreement on the 
manning of diesel and electric trains on 
British railways (L.G., Feb., p. 140) are now 
available. The agreement was reached 
between the British Transport Commission 
and two unions—The Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, and 
the National Union of Railwaymen—after 
19 month of negotiations. It became 
effective January 1. 

A driver alone will now operate a non- 
stop passenger train only for distances up 
to 100 miles or four hours running time. 
Passenger drivers will not be asked to work 
single-handed for more than six hours or 
200 miles in a day. 


On freight trains fitted with a vacuum 
brake, the maximum non-stop distance is 
75 miles and the total distance in a day is 
150 miles. 


Single-handed operation will not nor- 
mally be permitted between midnight and 
6 a.m. 


In the past, normal promotion has been 
from cleaner to fireman to driver. It has 
been guaranteed that railwaymen will not 
be dismissed because of redundancy if they 
are prepared to acept downgrading or 
transfer to another department within 
reasonable distance of his home. 


Fireman who are not appointed drivers 
wil receive the first-year driver’s rate after 
15 years, the second-year rate after 18 
years, and the third-year rate after 21 years. 





Grant Bargaining Rights 
To 2 Canadian Arsenals 


Employees of two plants of Canadian 
Arsenals Limited, at Long Branch and 
Lindsay, Ont., will be brought back within 
the scope of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act effective April 
1, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
announced last month. 

These employees will now have the same 
rights and obligations under the Act as 
employees of private companies under 
federal jurisdiction. The Act provides for 
the certification of bargaining agents, a 
procedure for collective bargaining, the 
negotiation of collective agreements, and 
provision for conciliation of labour disputes. 

Employees of Canadian Arsenals Limited 
were excluded from provisions of the Act 
when it was passed in 1948. Some 1,500 
workers are employed in the two plants. 
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Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, expressed astonishment 
and disappointment that only two plants of 
Canadian Arsenals had been granted col- 
lective bargaining rights. In a telegram 
to the Minister, he pointed out that other 
Canadian Arsenals projects in Ontario and 
Quebec remain excluded from the terms of 
the’ Act. 





Department Represented 
At Meeting in Geneve 


For the first time in the history of the 
United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women, a Canadian was among the 18 
representatives present when the Commis- 
sion’s 12th session convened in Geneva on 
March 17. 


Canada was elected last May by the U.K. 
Economic and Social Council, the body to 
which the Commission reports, to serve a 
three-year term on the Commission (L.G., 
Dec. 1957, p. 1454). 


Canada’s representative, Mrs. Harry S. 
Quart, MBE, is accompanied by Miss 
Marion V. Royce, Director, Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, and Neill 
Currie, Department of External Affairs, 
who are serving as advisers to Mrs. Quart. 


Some details of the agenda for the session 
are given on page 264. 





Manitoba, N.B., to Enter 
National Health Plan 


Legislation to implement entrance into 
the national hospital insurance plan was 
forecast in the Speech from the Throne 
last month in the Legislatures of New 
Brunswick and Manitoba. 


In the Ontario Legislature the intention 
to introduce legislation setting up a com- 
mission to integrate provincial laws dealing 
with human rights was announced. Amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to widen its application were also men- 
tioned, as well as. the introduction of a 
new General Welfare Assistance Act to 
replace the Unemployment Relief Act. 


The governments of New Brunswick and 
Manitoba announced that assistance to 
education would be increased. New Bruns- 
wick, it was stated, must cope with an 
annual increase of about 5,000 students. 
Manitoba will pay more money for mothers’ 
allowances, double grants for hospital con- 
struction, and supplement funds to pay for 
the two increases made in 1957 in old age 
assistance, disability allowances, and blind 
persons allowances. 


1957 Immigration: 282,000, 
Highest Total since I913 


Immigration to Canada in 1957 rose to 
its highest level since 1913, the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration has 
reported. 

A sharp increase in the number of 
British immigrants and the arrival of 
Hungarian refugees in large numbers con- 
tributed to the 1957 total. 

The number of immigrants who arrived 
during the year totalled 282,164, compared 
with 164,857 in 1956. 

Arrivals from the British Isles totalled 
112,828, compared with 51,319 in 1956. 
Hungarian immigrants totalled 29,825, com- 
pared with 4,274 in 1956. 

Immigration from the United States 
totalled 11,008, the highest level in several 
years. German immigrants totalled 29,564, 
Italians 29,443 and Netherlanders 12,310. 

Of the year’s immigrants, a total of 
151,511 were destined for the labour force. 
The largest proportion of these, 54,376, 
intended entering an occupation in the 
fields of manufacturing, mechanical and 
construction. Another 19,471 intended to 
enter labouring jobs, 17,574 the service 
industries, 16,829 clerical work and 16,040 
professional employment. Work in agri- 
culture was the intended occupation for 
10,838. 


Says Reluctance to Hire 
Over 45s Is Mistake 


It is a mistake on the part of industry 
and commerce to hesitate to hire men over 
45 years of age, in the opinion of Dr. 
Harold N. Segall, Montreal heart specialist. 

He believes that with the developing of 
our more modern technology as the basis 
for modern life, “the time will come when 
the most valuable man in a firm will be 
between 45 and 60 years of age”. 

Dr. Segall pointed out, in a speech in 
connection with National Health Week, 
that “with more complex technology, the 
technicians who will manage our industries 
and our social services will be people of 
higher training. 

“These people should remain in vigorous 
health until the late 60’s or 70’s working 
full time at their special tasks. An invest- 
ment of about 30 years in education and 
training calls for at least a dividend of 
productive work for an equal or somewhat 
greater number of years.” 
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Output Of Young And Old 
Varies Little—U.S. Survey 


Little difference in output per man-hour 
between younger and older workers was 
found by the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics in a study of the per- 
formance of the semi-skilled in 22 factories. 


The Bureau found that from the peak 
years, 23 to 34 years of age, until after 
age 64 the average decline in output was 
seldom more than 8 per cent among men 
or women. But, it pointed out, even this 
figure is misleading because of variations. 

For example, in footwear plants, as many 
as 30 per cent of the women in the 55 to 
64 age-group had a greater hourly output 
than the average for the age-group 35 to 
44. In 11 household furniture plants as 
many as 34 per cent of the men in the 55 
to 64 age-group exceeded the average 
production output of men of age 35. 


90,000 Canadiens Receive 
Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 89,726 
at September 30, 1957 to 90,127 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$6,429,962.43 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, compared with $5,888,481.48 in 
the preceding quarter. The higher increase 
was due to amendments to the Act, effec- 
tive November 1, 1957, increasing the 
maximum allowance from $46 to $55 a 
month and the amounts of maximum in- 
come allowed. Since the inception of the 


Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $121,227,035.42. 
At December 31, 1957, the average 


monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $46 a month ranged from 
$41.70 to $43.88, except for one province 
where the average was $36.86. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $40 
a month, the average was $39.55. The 
average monthly assistance in the provinces 
paying a maximum of $55 a month ranged 
from $51.94 to $53.36. 


MINISTER TO ADDRESS MEETING 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
will be one of the speakers at the 16th 
annual conference of the Personnel Associa- 
tion of Toronto, scheduled for April 17 and 
ber, 

Theme of this year’s 
‘Personnel in Perspective”. 


conference is 
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Find More Automation 
In Office than in Plant 


Automation is being used more and more 
in the performance of accounting functions 
in almost every type of industry but is 
much less common in operating and service 
departments, it was found in a recent sur- 
vey by the Bureau of National Affairs in 
the United States. 

It was also found that most companies 
that have introduced automation have 
decreased their work force considerably 
but have largely absorbed the displaced 
employees, have generally raised — skill 
levels, provide more training of both 
workers and supervisors, and have raised 
wage rates, usually upwards. 


Automation Less Serious 
In Office than Industry 


Owing to a high turnover and a shortage 
of labour, the large proportion of women 
employed in clerical work, and manage- 
ment’s policy of avoiding layoffs, the effects 
of automation on clerical workers promise 
to be less serious than in industry generally. 

At the same time the employment out- 
look for office workers in the future is 
uncertain, and it cannot be taken for 
eranted that white-collar occupations will 
continue to absorb an increasing propor- 
tion of the labour force, as they have in 
the past. 

This is one of the main conclusions 
tentatively reached in an article entitled 
“Automation and the White-Collar Wor- 
ker’, by Jack Stieber, published in 
Personnel magazine for November and 
December 1957. The magazine is published 
by the American Management Association. 

The definition of “office automation” 
adopted by the writer of the article is the 
use of both general and special purpose 
computing machines which can record and 
store information, and can perform simple 
and complex mathematical operations on 
this material. 

The writer believes that the demand for 
greater skill and higher qualifications 
attributed to automation in the office has 
probably been exaggerated. Although there 
will be some rise in requirements, most 
workers will continue to do much the same 
work as before, or work requiring about the 
same amount of skill. 

Most of the new jobs that are created 
by automation in the office, he suggests, 
can be filled by promoting or transferring 
members of the existing staff. The workers 
who are qualified to fill the new posts, 
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however, will not necessarily, or even 
usually, be the ones whose Jobs have been 
abolished. 

As long as employers continue to find 
other work for those displaced, and to pro- 
mote present employees whenever possible, 
the response of the employees to office 
automation is likely to be favourable, the 
article says. 

The evidence suggests that automation 
may not make it any easier to unionize 
white-collar workers, Mr. Stieber thinks. 
In fact 1 may make organizing more difh- 
cult, because the workers who will have to 
be organized will be those who continue 
to be employed (some at better paying 
jobs), not these who are adversely affected, 
he points out. 





Give Two Years Notice 
OF Automated Machine 


Within two years British shipbuilders are 
expected to adopt. a revolutionary tape- 
controlled, flame cutting machine that will 
greatly shorten the time required to build 
vessels. 

Development of the new equipment was 
announced two years before it will be ready 
for use in order that trade unions will be 
fully aware of its implications. Information 
on the new procedure is already in the 
hands of the Trades Union Congress. 

The manufacturers of the machine and 
the shipbuilders are hopeful that two years 
will allow the unions plenty of time ‘for 
assessing the effects that it will have on 
workers. 





Book Reports on Survey 
Of Automation’s Impact 


With automated plants, Management 
cannot cut costs by layoffs because labour 
represents a much smaller proportion of 
manufacturing costs and almost every per- 
son manning automated systems is essential. 

This is one of the conclusions reached 
by James R. Bright of the Harvard Business 
School after surveying the impact of auto- 
mation in 13 plants in the United States. 
His findings are reported in a new book, 
Automation and Management, published 
by the Harvard Business School’s Division 
of Research. 

While the book deals mainly with the 
implications of automation for Manage- 
ment, several of the findings and conclu- 
sions are of interest to Labour. 

Usually, Mr. Bright states, there will not 
be a major retraining problem when a 
plant is automated because operating 


labour skills are generally reduced or 
remain unchanged. A few new direct labour 
jobs requiring superior skill and a higher 
degree of responsibility are sometimes 
created, of course. 

Maintenance takes on new significance in 
the highly automated plant because of the 
greater loss of production during downtime. 
Therefore, among other steps that must be 
taken to avoid costly shutdowns, main- 
tenance men must be carefully trained. 





Blind Persons Receiving 
Allowances Rise to 8,300 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act increased from 8,275 at September 
30, 1957 to 8,312 at December 31, 1957. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$917,815.58 for the quarter ended December 
31, 1957, compared with $849,155.19 in the 
preceding quarter. The higher increase 
was due to amendments to the Act, effec- 
tive’ November 1, 1957, increasing the 
maximum allowance from $46 to $55 a 
month and the amounts of maximum 
income allowed. Since the inception of the 


Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $17,883,750.82. 
At December 31, 1957, the average 


monthly allowance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $46 a month ranged from 
$44.13 to $45.80. The average monthly 
allowances in the provinces paying a maxi- 
mum of $55 amonth ranged from $53.77 
to $54.50. 





More Disabled Persons 
Receiving Allowances 


The number of persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Disabled 
Persons Act increased from 35,540 at Sep- 
tember 30, 1957 to 38,757 at December 31, 
1957. 

The federal Government’s contribution 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$2,935,015.39 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, compared with $2,453,577.05 in 
the preceding quarter. The higher increase 
was due to amendments to the Act, effec- 
tive November 1, 1957, increasing the 
maximum allowance from $46 to $55 a 
month and the amounts of maximum 
income allowed. Since the inception of the 


Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $20,616,304.18. 
At December © 31,,. 1957,’ the average 


monthly allowance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $46 a month ranged from 


$42.60 to $45.23. In Newfoundland, which 
pays a maximum of $40 a month, the aver- 
age was $39.91. The average monthly 
allowance in the provinces paying a maxi- 
mum of $55 a month ranged from $52.64 to 
$54.73. 


FiG,.283 Dwelling Units 
Completed Lest Year 


Despite a sharp upturn in starts on the 
construction of new dwelling units in 
December, starts in the full year 1957 were 
about 4 per cent below the 1956 total. 

Starts in December rose to 8,241 from 
4,074 in the same month of 1956. In the 
full 12 months, starts were estimated at 
122,340, compared with 127,311 in 1956. 

At the end of July 1957, starts were down 
18 per cent from a year earlier, but since 
then the gap narrowed steadily. 

Completions dropped to 10,472 units in 
December from 12,455 a year earlier and to 
117,283 in the full year from 135,700. 

Because of the sharp rise in starts in 
December, the number of units in various 
stages of construction at year’s end was up 
almost 6 per cent, to 72,573 from 68,579. 
At the end of November this total was 
3 per cent below a year earlier. 

In the United States, starts in 1957 
numbered 1,039,200, the lowest number 
since 1949 and a drop of 7 per cent from 
the 1956 total. December starts declined 
a little more than usual to 62,000, shghtly 
below the December 1956 total. 

Last year’s private total amounted to 
989,700 units, the first time since 1949 that 
it was below the million mark. 





Miss Barbara Costello, 
Labour Economist, Dies 


Miss Barbara Costello, well-known and 
highly regarded economist with the Hcon- 
omics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for 32 years, died suddenly 
last month at the age of 53 years. 

Born in Alexandria, Ont., daughter of the 
late Judge and Mrs. Francis Thomas 
Costello, she was graduated from Queen’s 
University with a B.A. degree and from 
St. Patrick’s College, Ottawa, with a 
Bachelor of Sociology degree. 

During the Second World War she was 
active in the Canadian Red Cross Society. 

In recognition of her long and faithful 
service with the Department, in 1953 she 
received the Queen Elizabeth II Corona- 
tion Medal. 
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Manitoba Federation 
Submits Annual Brief 


Sweeping legislative changes were reques- 
ted in a brief presented to the Manitoba 
Government by the Manitoba Federation 
of Labour. The brief also complained that 
suggestions made the year before had not 
been implemented. 

Some of the requests made in the new 
brief are as follows: 

—Supplementary allowances of $20 per 
month for persons on both old age security 
pensions and old age assistance. 

—A comprehensive health service insur- 
ance providing “complete health care, 
including preventive and diagnostic as well 
as curative and rehabilitative services by 
physicians, surgeons and other specialists, 
hospital and other agencies”. 

—Consideration of an interim report 
from the Turgeon Commission studying 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act to allow 
for legislation at this session to provide 
increased allowances for widows and their 
children and to cover employees in retail, 
wholesale and hospital jobs. 

—KHstablishment of a barbers’ fair wage 
board. 

—Appointment of a full-time minister of 
labour. 

The Government was urged to allot con- 
tracts to firms having union agreements. 

No areas of Manitoba should be excluded 
from provisions of the Hours and Condi- 
tions of Work Act, or the Employment 
Standards Act, the brief declared. 

The Federation also noted that it 
doubted the Government’s right to enact 
restrictive legislation against electioneering 
or spreading of propaganda in an attempt 
to influence voters for or against a trade 
union seeking certification. 





Newfoundland Federation 
Urges Ban on Injunctions 


Legislation to prohibit the use of injunc- 
tions in connection with labour disputes; a 
joint commission consisting of government, 
management, and labour representatives to 
help solve the unemployment problem; and 
a government investigation into the 
interest-charging practices of finance com- 
panies were among the measures urged 
by the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
in a brief recently presented to the pro- 
vincial Government. 

“The Federation requests the govern- 
ment for legislation to prohibit the use of 
injunctions in connection with a labour 
dispute, at least until both sides of the 
matter have been considered,” the _ brief 
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said, pointing out that the intervention of 
the courts and the “heavy hand” of the law 
in industrial disputes have sometimes 
resulted in long periods of bitterness and 
unrest in relations between labour and 
management. 

In requesting the establishment of a 
commission on unemployment the Federa- 
tion said, “This year, because of the mud 
recession which has swept across North 
America and due to the influence of several 
local setbacks, the number of jobless in 
Newfoundland is to be higher than any 
time since Confederation.” It contended 
that “this tri-partite commission would at 
least be a starting point at which all three 
forces could combine to attack the unem- 
ployment problem.” 

The Federation complained that, by 
advertising easy means of obtaining money, 
finance companies “annually ensnare” a 
ereat many wage-earners, of whom they 
mulct much money in interest charges. It 
urged investigation so that some measures 
of restrictive legislation might be enacted 
to protect “the unwary borower from high 
interest charges”. 

Other requests of the Federation included: 

—Completion in 1958 of the Trans-Can- 
ada Highway. 

—Investigation into working conditions 
of employees in some fish plants, where 
the workers were said to be required to 
put up with long hours, few benefits and 
generally backward working conditions. 

—Enactment of labour legislation includ- 
ing a Vacations With Pay Act, an Equal 
Pay for Equal Work Act, an Hours of 
Work Act, and a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act. 

—Acceptance by the government of the 
federal Government’s proposal for a Jointly 
financed scheme of hospital care and diag- 
nostic treatment. 





N.B. Federation Submits 
Ist Brief since Merger 


A request for provision of funds to muni- 
cipalities for public assistance in cases where 
unemployment insurance had expired and 
persons were unable to obtain work was 
contained in the New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour’s first official brief to the 
provincial cabinet early in February. 

The New Brunswick Federation of Lab- 
our was created last year with the merger 
of the former New Brunswick Federation 
of Labour and the New Brunswick Couneil 
of Labour. It claims a membership of 
50,000 workers in 250 locals throughout the 
province. 


Among other requests the Federation 
brief asked the provincial Government to 
take action on improving housing condi- 
tions, on the Chignecto Canal, and on 
recommended changes in the _ province’s 
Labour Relations Act. 

Federation President James A. White- 
bone lead the labour delegation, which 
asked that the provincial Government 
proceed with any contemplated work as 
soon as possible to aid employment. The 
labour body urged the Government to 
encourage full processing of raw materials 
within the province, and that a concerted 
effort be made to assist in securing federal 
shipbuilding contracts for the dry dock at 
Saint John. 


Housing Commission 

Dealing with housing, the brief requested 
the setting-up of a housing commission, 
which would co-operate with municipalities 
in improving housing conditions. There was 
a wide field, the brief said, for the clear- 
ance of substandard housing in New Bruns- 
wick. 

An early start was urged on the Chig- 
necto Canal, which would cross the narrow 
isthmus between New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. The labour group said the canal 
was “essential to New Brunswick’s survival 
as a shipping province and to future indus- 
trial developments”. 

Despite assurances to the contrary, the 
brief said, “we are of the conviction inaugu- 
ration of the St. Lawrence waterways 
system will divert from our New Brunswick 
seaports large quantities of shipping that 
have provided a vital link in the economic 
structure of the province”. 

The Federation said it was further con- 
cerned about an announcement that con- 
sideration is being given to a free port 
in Newfoundland for Atlantic shipping. 
“Establishment of such a port would be 
nothing less than disastrous for New 
Brunswick’s shipping industry,” the brief 
said. 

A major part of the brief was devoted to 
recommended changes in the province’s 
Labour Relations Act. It asked, among 
other things, for: 

—A change in the method of conducting 
representation votes in union applications 
for certification, and an amendment to 
guard against outside pressure in decerti- 
fication applications by unions; 

—Inclusion of provincial government 
departments under the Act and the grant- 
ing to unions of government employees the 
same bargaining rights as those in private 
industry ; 

—Provision for a voluntary revocable 
check-off of union dues, and provision to 


prevent employers 
influence employees 
during working hours; 

_—Amendment to eliminate discrimina- 
tion against municipal and civic employees. 

—Authority for the Labour Board to 
enforce its decisions and rulings. 

The Federation also called for: 

—The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
to administer and supervise a provincial 
safety code in industry. 

—Consideration by the provincial Govy- 
ernment of an expanded system of financial 
aid to local and municipal governments so 
that no child would be denied the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining an adequate education, 
and extension of free school book distribu- 
tion to include Grade 13. 

—Extension of apprentice training to 
include the trade of stationary engineer. 

—Early implementation by the province 
of the National Health Insurance Plan. 

—An increase in Mother’s Allowance 
from $80 to $125 a month. 

—Extension of workmen’s compensation 
to cover all those who work for wages, and 
an increase in benefits to 85 per cent of 
the injured workman’s income. 

—An Equal Pay for Equal Work Act; 

—A two-week paid vacation for all 
workers in occupations which do not now 
provide paid vacations. 

The Federation expressed opposition to 
compulsory arbitration in labour disputes, 
and asked that the Judiciary Act be 
amended to make it mandatory for a judge 
to hear both parties in a labour dispute 
before granting an injunction. 


from attempting to 
against the unions 


1957 Farm Cash Income 


Declines 5 Per Cent 


Cash income from the sale of farm 
products and from participation payments 
on previous year’s Prairie grain crops 
in 1957 amounted to an_ estimated 
$2,534,800,000, about 5 per cent below the 
preceding year’s $2,662,100,000 but 7.5 per 
cent above 1955’s $2,357,100,000, the Bureau 
of Statistics reported. 

The decline, the Bureau said, could be 
attributed largely to lower returns from 
the sale of grains, poultry and eggs and to 
smaller participation payments. 

The all-time high cash income estimate 
was established in 1952, when it reached 
$2,849 300,000. 

Supplementary payments made under the 
provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act in 1957 amounted to $1,900,000 as 
against $5,000,000 in 1956 and $33,300,000 in 
1955. 
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N.S. Federation Urges 


Compensation Changes 

Comprehensive changes in workmen’s 
compensation, and a greater fight against 
unemployment through the combined efforts 
of the provincial and federal Governments, 
were requested by the Nova Scotia Federa- 
tion of Labour in its annual brief to the 
provincial Legislature. 

The brief also urged action to stop the 
“liquidation” of the Canadian Merchant 
Marine, a stepped-up shipbuilding pro- 
gram, bigger royalties on gypsum, full pay 
for workers on jury duty, new rent control 
legislation and a series of changes in the 
Trade Union Act. 

Recommended changes in compensation 
to workmen included: a maximum pension 
based on 100 per cent of earnings, with a 
ceiling of $5,000 and a minimum payment 
of $150 monthly instead of $100; an end 
to the five-day waiting period; a minimum 
payment of $100, instead of $50, to widows 
or dependent widowers, with an allowance 
for each child; and higher pensions for 
accidents that occurred before 1952. 


On certification procedu.es, the NSFL 
requested that certification be automatic 
when the applicant union had signed up 
a majority in the bargaining unit; a 25-day 
limit for labour board hearings; and an 
absolute ban on company unions. 


The brief also urged that labour stand- 
ards be improved by legislation that will 
provide: a minimum wage of $1 an hour 
for men; the five-day, 40-hour week; and 
two weeks paid vacation after one year of 
service. 





Mine Workers Urge Steps 
Against Unemployment 


Processing of gypsum in the province 
“to provide work for Nova Scotians”; 
expansion of the facilities at the trade 
training school in North Sydney; and the 
opening of a new mine in Pictou County 
were among the requests in the annual 
brief of the United Mine Workers, District 
26, to the Nova Scotia Cabinet. 

The brief called for “immediate measures 
to alleviate the very serious unemployment 
situation now prevailing in Cumberland, 
Pictou and Inverness Counties” and for 
“more positive action” to relieve general 
unemployment. 

The delegation, headed by District Presi- 
dent Tom McLachlan, asked for research 
into the dust problem in highly mechanized 
mines and stricter enforcement of the safety 
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section of the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
dealing with the protection of electric 
cables. 

The brief investigation of the 
possibility of securing coal markets in 
Ontario, where a large thermal power 
generator is being considered at Hamilton, 
and called sales policies “hitherto lacka- 
daisical”’. 

Both federal and provincial governments, 
the brief said, had enacted emergency 
measures in Pictou and Cumberland Coun- 
ties, but such measures were only short- 
term ones carrying no guarantee the coal 
industry would be maintained. 

The union warned that the completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and the Trans- 
Canada pipeline could threaten the Quebec 
market for Nova Scotia coal—a market 
which it said absorbed 43.4 per cent of the 
province’s total production. ‘We cannot 
afford to wait until either or both of these 
projects is completed before assessing what 
effect they are going to have on this part 
of the country.” . 

Transportation of American coal into 
Canada “at bargain-counter rates” along 
the Seaway was seen as a threat to the coal 
industry. American carriers bringing ore 
from Canada to the United States would 
not return empty, the brief said, “and the 
logical cargo is cheap American coal”. 

The union said it had asked the federal 
Government on several occasions to give 
some positive indication of the effect of 
the Seaway on Maritime industry but has 
received “no reply of any significance”. 

The brief praised the provincial Govern- 
ment for its long-range proposals to stimu- 
late industrial expansion. It felt that both 
levels of government were “now determined 
to make a bid for more and cheaper power 
and to make a more extensive use of coal’. 

An amendment to the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act which would provide that insula- 
tion of all system power circuits be 
measured and recorded every two years was 
asked in the brief. A review of sections 
dealing with diesel locomotives was also 
asked. ; 

The union requested an interim report 
from the Royal Comission on Workmen’s 
Compensation on Section 91 of the Act, 
which provides different arrangements for 
medical care for coal miners than are 
provided for workers in other industries. 

Requested changes in the Compensation 
Act were for an increase in the benefits 
from 70 to 75 per cent, with maximum 
salary allowance set at $3000, the inclusion 
of pneumoconeosis—a disease resulting 
from dust inhalation—as a compensable 
disease, the granting of a Board hearing 


urged 


within 30 days for any worker, raising of 
pensions allowed in former years to the 
current rates and for the reduction in the 
waiting period from five to two days. 

The brief asked for an increase in the 
$20,000 now allotted for rehabilitation of 
injured workers, and for the establishment 
of a board of three doctors to handle cases 
where there are conflicting opinions be- 
tween the workman’s doctor and the doctor 
retained by the employer. 

At a meeting with Nova Scotia’s High- 
ways Minister G. I. Smith following the 
presentation of their annual brief, the union 
delegation requested further work be done 
on secondary roads serving mines’in Cape 
Breton and Inverness Counties. 





IWA Saul Talking Merger 
With Pulp, Sulphite Workers 


At the 21st annual convention of the 
British Columbia District of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America last 
month in Vancouver, it was announced that 
fresh negotiations are to be held soon to 
try to bring a merger between that union 
and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 

A resolution adopted by the 200 delegates 
declared that the recent strike of pulp 
and paper workers had demonstrated the 
need for a merger, and urged that this 
should take place ‘‘at the earliest possible 
date’. 

Walter Allen, member of the Interna- 
tional Board, said that although the matter 
had been discussed for several years noth- 
ing had been achieved. He thought that 
the reason for this lack of progress was 
that the international representatives of the 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers did 
not want a merger. He believed, however, 
that the rank-and-file of the unions were 
ready to join forces, and that the inter- 
national officers of the IWA favoured it. 

Joe Morris, District President of the 
IWA, said, however, that “the bulk of the 
Pulp and Sulphite people are outside of 
areas where the IWA is organized” and 
“have probably never heard of the IWA 
and probably see no relationship between 
their organization and ours”. Although the 
problem seemed simple in B.C., the main 
task was to create basic understanding 
between separate organizations, he said. 

Most IWA locals are openly advocating 
a demand for a 10-per-cent wage increase 
when the existing coastal region forest 
agreement expires on June 14, and the 
delegates at the convention seemed to sup- 
port such a demand. Mr. Morris told them 
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“not to surrender to panic reasoning” but 
vigorously to seek a big wage increase. 
Union officials and members assert that 
this year’s wage demand will really be “in 
the public interest”, President Morris said 
that “the wage income distributed as a 
result of our bargaining is the main lubri- 
cant for cash business done in B.C.” 


The union also announced that it has 
built up a strike fund of $1,585,000 to back 
up its demands. The convention, however, 
voted against increasing the strike fund 
assessment for IWA members. The present 
assessment is $1 a month, and it had been 
suggested that this should be raised to $2 
until the fund had been increased to 
$5,000,000. 

The union’s district executive is to study 
a proposal to enable all striking members 
to receive strike pay of $10 a week for 
single men and $15 a week for married 
men. At present those on strike can get 
relief only if they are able to prove that 
they are in actual need of the money. 

Other resolutions passed by the con- 
vention approved: 

—A request to the federal Government 
for an outright ban on immigration because 
of the unemployment situation. 

—An increase of $1,000 in income tax 
exemptions. 

—A request for a federal law to make it 
illegal for an employer to discriminate 
against older workers in hiring. 

—A suggestion that power development 
in salmon-bearing rivers should be_ pro- 
hibited. 

The delegates voted against asking the 
provincial Government to enact legislation 
to protect small logging operators. 

The executive will study a proposal that 
future conventions be held in the fall rather 
than in the winter. 

The possibility of setting up an industry- 
wide medical insurance plan on a co-opera- 
tive basis will be investigated by the union. 

Delegates expressed the opinion that the 
union should take a leading part in encour- 
aging the establishment of co-operative 


stores throughout the province. 


Civil Service Accident 
Claims Rise in Januery 


Accident claims received by the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Branch 
during January numbered 1,490, an increase 
of 221 from December’s 1,269 but a 
decrease of 60 from the 1,550 received in 
January 1957. 
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AFL-CIO Council Fixes 


Deadline for Clean-up 


The midwinter meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL-CIO, held early 
in February at Miami Beach, took measures 
to enforce the ethical practices code of the 
Federation, to end featherbedding in the 
construction industry (see below) to stop 
inter-union boycotts, and to deal with a 
jurisdictional dispute between the United 
Automobile Workers and some of the 
unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO Metal 
Trades Department. 

The Council set April 15 as a deadline 
for compliance with the provisions of the 
ethical practices code and authorized an 
enquiry into the affairs of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers—this in spite 
of the resignation a day or two before of 
the union’s president, Wiliam E. Maloney 
—and an other enquiry to investigate 
charges of corrupt control against the Inter- 
national Jewelry Workers’ Union. 

The Council emphasized Labour’s belief 
that reforms and safeguards established by 
organized labour itself would be more 
effective than regulation from without by 
proposed federal legislation. 

The dispute between the UAW and the 
metal trades unions concerned the right to 
represent some 2,000 workers in a new 
guided-missile plant in Denver. The UAW, 
which represents employees in the com- 
pany’s main plant in Baltimore, negotiated 
an extension to the contract to cover the 
Denver employees. Some of the metal 
trades unions, contending that the latter 
wanted to be represented by them, applied 
to the National Labor Relations Board for 
a vote on the question. 

George Meany, AFL-CIO President, 
announced the appointment of two of the 
Federation’s vice presidents to try to effect 
a peaceful settlement of the controversy. 

The Council refused a request by David 
J. McDonald, President of the United 
Steelworkers, for suspension of the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association, 
which he accused of defying an order of 
the Federation to stop boycotting goods 
made by members of the Steelworkers. The 


Council instead named David L. Cole to . 


act aS an umpire under the Federation’s 
no-raiding machinery. He is to make 
recommendations to the Council at its next 
meeting on April 29. 

The Council unanimously approved the 
call for another round of wage increases as 
part of a program for “putting Americans 
back to work”. The program also urges a 
vast expansion in federal expenditure for 
national defence, foreign economic aid, and 
measures to stimulate the economy. 
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Building Unions Pledge 
To End Featherbedding 


After three years of joint study of the 
question, the National Constructors Associ- 
ation and the Building Trades Department 
of the AFL-CIO have reached an agree- 
ment that is intended to encourage full 
use of labour-saving machinery, and to 
wipe out wasteful practices that arose in 
the construction industry in the United 
States during and after World War II 
under the influence of wartime prosperity 
and a shortage of skilled labour. 


The National Constructors Association 
represents an estimated 90 per cent of 
heavy construction employers in the United 
States, and the Building Trades Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO represents 18 craft 
unions in the construction industry, with 
an aggregate of some 38,000,000 members. 


Although the employers directly con- 
cerned represent heavy construction, the 
agreement will apply to all phases of con- 
struction in which the craft unions have 
contracts, including house building. The 
Building Trades Department has given 
notice to this effect to all its member 
unions. 


The text of the 10-point employer-union 
code issued by the Building Trades Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO to its affiliated 
unions is as follows: 


1. The selection of craft foremen or craft 
general foremen, over workmen of their 
respective crafts, shall be entirely the 
responsibility of the employer. 


2. The welding torch is a tool of the 
trade having jurisdiction over the work 
being welded. Craftsmen using the weld- 
ing torch shall perform any of the work 
of their trade, and shall work under the 
supervision of the craft foremen. 


3. Workmen shall be at their regular 
place of work at the starting time and 
shall remain at their place of work until 
the regular quitting time. 


4. There shall be no limit on production 
of workmen nor restriction on the full use 
of proper tools or equipment and there 
shall not be any task or piece work. 


5. Payment of excessive daily travel 
allowances or subsistence shall be discour- 
aged. 


6. Jurisdictional disputes shall be settled 
in accordance with the procedures estab- 
lished by the Building Trades Department 
of the AFL-CIO or in special cases as 
agreed and established by two or more 
international unions without interruption 
of work or delay to the job. 


7. So-called area practices, not part of 
collective bargaining agreements, should 
not be recognized nor should they be 
enforced. 

8. Slowdowns, forcing of overtime, spread- 
work tactics, stand-by crews and feather- 
bedding practices have been and are 
condemned. 


9. Stewards shall be qualified workmen 
performing work of their craft. There shall 
be no non-working stewards. 

10. There shall be no strikes, work stop- 
pages, or lockouts during the processing of 
any grievances or disputes in accordance 
with the manner prescribed in the local or 
national agreement. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Health Insurance 


January 27 


Newfoundland will enter the national 
health scheme on July 1, 1958; Nova Scotia 
has indicated a desire to enter into the 
scheme, Health Minister J. Waldo Monteith 
replied to a question by R. J. McCleave 
(Halifax). 

January 28 

Manitoba will participate in the national 
health plan, Health Minister Monteith told 
the House, but it is doubtful that the prov- 
ince would be ready to operate on July 1 
of this year. 


Coal for Japan 
January 28 


The Government may give consideration 
to the proposal that Canadian coal be sold 
to Japan, Trade Minister Churchill told 
J. A. Byrne (Kootenay East), who sug- 
gested the plan as a means to help Cana- 
dian miners. 


Unemployment Figures 


January 29 


The numbers of persons registered at 
January 9, 1958 and at January 10, 1957 at 
local offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission in the province of Ontario and 
at local offices serving the areas of Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor, North Bay and Pem- 
broke, Labour Minister Michael Starr said, 
were as follows (1957 figures in parentheses) : 
Province of Ontario 241,926 (151,079), 
Toronto 55,364 (38,351), Hamilton 19,159 
(9,875), Windsor 16,246 (8,277), North Bay 
3,063 (1,895), and Pembroke 2,541 (1,674). 
W. J. Henderson (Kingston) asked the 
question. 


Mine Safety 


January 29 
If circumstances warrant it, a board of 
inquiry will be set up to check on safety 
precautions taken in mines in the Blind 
River area, Labour Minister Starr replied to 
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a question from J. A. Byrne (Kootenay 
East) in which he suggested that safety 
regulations in mines in the area were not 
being enforced, according to union repre- 
sentations made to him. 


Vacations With Pay 


January 29 


Bill No. 16, introduced by Labour Muinis- 
ter Starr, passed following second and third 
readings. It provides for one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after one year’s service, and 
two weeks’ vacation with pay after two 
years of service for employees under federal 
jurisdiction, unless they are already enjoy- 
ing a better arrangement. The bill is retro- 
active two years. 


Diesel Royal Commission 


February 1 


“The report should be tabled today or 
Monday,” Labour Minister Starr told J. A. 
Byrne (Kootenay East), who inquired about 
the Kellock Royal Commission report on 
the use of firemen on diesel locomotives, 
which matter has been under dispute be- 
tween the CPR and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


(CLO), 


Employment of U.S. Citizens 


February 1 

Labour Minister Starr advised the House 
that some experts on gas conversion equip- 
ment had come into Canada from the 
United States to instruct Canadians in the 
task. They would all be leaving Canada 
by May 15, with exception of one or two 
foremen or executives. He was answering 
a question asked by the member for 
Vancouver-Kingsway. 


Dissolution of Parliament 


The Twenty-third Parliament was dis- 
solved on Saturday, February 1, 1958, 
by proclamation of His Excellency the 
Governor General. 
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Royal Commission Report on 


Firemen on 


Diesel Locomotives 


Firemen not required on diesel engines in freight and yard service, 
railway’s proposed treatment of displaced firemen is fair, and payment 


of differentials to firemen 


The Royal Commission on Employment 
of Firemen on Diesel Locomotives in 
Freight and Yard Service on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, in its report published 
early last month, gave an unqualified 
answer to the three questions placed before 
it by the order-in-council under which it 
was appointed. 

The report, which was concurred in by 
all three members of the Commission, 
stated: (a) that the firemen in question 
were not required; (b) that the company’s 
proposal regarding the treatment of the 
firemen who would be displaced should be 
adopted; and (c) that the extra payments 
to firemen known as “arbitraries” and the 
“mountain differential” should be dropped, 
and that the “valley differential” should be 
substituted for the latter. 


The Commission consisted of Mr. Justice 
Roy L. Kellock of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, Chairman; and Mr. Justice Camp- 
bell C. McLaurin of the Trial Division of 
the Supreme Court of Alberta and Mr. 
Justice Jean Martineau of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for Quebec, members. 


The Commission considered the need for 
firemen on diesel locomotives in freight and 
yard service in connection with the passing 
of signals to the engineer, lookout duty, 
mechanical assistance in the running of the 
locomotive, and relieving the engineer “in 
time of need”. 


Of what was originally the main duty of 
the firemen, viz., that of keeping the loco- 
motive supplied with fuel for producing 
steam, the report says that whereas in 1930 
a fireman had to shovel as much as 28 tons 
of coal into an engine in 12 hours, this 
work has now been entirely eliminated. 


As hand-fired engines have given way to 
stoker-fired and oil-burning ones, the time 
required for the performance of the fire- 
man’s primary responsibility has decreased. 
With the substitution of diesel power for 
steam and the development of the diesel 
locomotive to its present status of complete 
automatic power production, the former 
duty of the fireman with regard to power 
production has been eliminated. This is a 
matter no longer in dispute. 
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should be dropped, Commissioners state 


Transmission of Signals 


“One of the Brotherhood’s submissions, 
made at the beginning of the sittings, was 
that the fireman ‘is there to receive and 
transmit signals when they can most safely 
and most efficiently be given on his side of 
the engine’, 1.e., on the left-hand side, as 
the engineer rides on the right-hand side of 
the cab and the fireman on the left,” the 
report says. 

Commenting on this contention, the 
Commission says, “It is common ground 
that the normal and preferable practice is 
for the engineer himself to see the hand 
signal whether given by the yardman or 
trainman with whom it originates or to 
whom it is relayed by one or more of the 
ground crew.” It goes on to state that 
although the company has at times “con- 
doned the practice of using the fireman as 
a signal passer,’ this was not the “proper 
practice”; and that “the evidence estab- 
lishes that any economy of time secured in 
any particular instance by a departure from 
the normal practice is not sufficient to be 
of major concern to the company”. 


There are a few locations—limited to the 
Toronto terminals—where it has been 
physically impossible to give signals to the 
engineer without using the fireman, the 
report says. But the company now has or 
proposes to put into operation dual control 
locomotives, in which the engineman can 
operate from either the left or the right 
side. This, the Commission says, will meet 
the difficulty. 

In addition to providing dual control 
locomotives in these situations, the com- 
pany proposes, if firemen are eliminated, 
to equip diesel freight trains operating in 
the western part of Alberta and in British 
Columbia with radio communication be- 
tween the locomotive and the tail end. 


Lookout Duty 


“Tt is claimed by the Brotherhood that 
firemen have been able to avert accidents 
to persons and property, or at least to 
lessen the damage from such accidents, by 
bringing to the attention of the engineer 


the fact of the presence of persons or 
vehicles approaching or being upon the 
railway right-of-way,” the report says. 

Much of the evidence given in support 
of this contention, the Commission says, 
unwarrantably assumed that neither the 
trainman nor the engineman would have 
seen such persons or vehicles had not the 
fireman done so. 

“In the case of a train approaching a 
crossing, there is little the engineer can do 
to avert or lessen the consequences of an 
accident where a person or a vehicle enters 
upon the tracks when they should not do 
so, unless it 1s moving at a slow rate of 
speed,” the report says. 

In answer to an argument of the Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Enginemen that 
“foolproof” operation required the presence 
of a fireman or helper on the left side of 
the engine to keep a lookout on that side, 
the Commission says, “This argument is in 
our opinion not supportable. A duty to 
make operations foolproof cannot be im- 
posed on a railway any more than upon the 
operators of trucks or buses. 

In our opinion where an engine going over 
the road is manned by two men, in either 
freight or passenger service, one on each 
side of the cab, nothing more can reasonably 
be required of a railway for the protection 
of the unwary whether trespassers or not, 
when such a locomotive is running on its own 
right-of-way and is steered by a flange on a 
steel rail. 

“Tt is only on this continent that three 
men are to be found in the cab of a loco- 
motive,” it adds. 

Of yard operations, the Commission 
explains that, “locomotives are operated 
under the control of the ground crew, it 
being their responsibility to ensure, by 
the giving or withholding of the appropriate 
signal, that the engine does not move unless 
it can do so safely. It is equally the engine- 
man’s responsibility, even when moving 
under the control of a yardman’s signal, to 
keep his own lookout and to stop if the 
signal disappears from view.” 

The report remarks that the increasing 
use of diesel locomotives has largely elimin- 
ated the steam and smoke which used to 
obscure the view. Although the practice of 
“going high” on cars is “even now an every- 
day occurrence in the lives of yardmen and 
trainmen,” when weather conditions render 
this practice unsafe it merely means that 
the “number of cars in the cuts being moved 
requires to be reduced,’ the report says. 


Mechanical Assistance 

Although at times in the past the com- 
pany has required firemen to make certain 
inspections of their locomotives, the mecha- 
nical improvements that have now been 


made in diesel locomotives and various 
measures that are now taken by the com- 
pany to provide for inspection and main- 
tenance by shop employees have rendered 
such duties superfluous, the report. states. 


As a result of these maintenance methods, 
coupled with the improvement and develop- 
ment of the locomotive itself as already 
mentioned, the company has removed from 
the engine crew any responsibility for main- 
tenance or repair, with the exception that 
in road service, in the event of engine 
failure, an engineman may perform certain 
minor maintenance work under the direction 
of a mechanical officer. Engine crews are 
not even supplied with any tools for the 
purpose of making repairs. 


Relief of Enginemen 


The Brotherhood contended that the fire- 
man is necessary to replace the engineer 
“in time of need”; that is, if the latter 
becomes incapacitated through illness or 
fatigue, or is for any reason temporarily 
obliged to leave his place at the controls. 

“Cases of sudden complete incapacity 
while on duty do occur, but on the evidence 
before us very infrequently,” the Com- 
mission says. “If the incapacity should 
occur on a road freight engine driven with- 
out a fireman, it would be brought to a stop 
either automatically by the dead man con- 
trol, if so equipped, or by the head-end 
trainman opening the emergency valve, 
which is on all such locomotives and is 
easy to use.’ Road delay from such in- 
stances would be rare and not of any 
appreciable importance in the over-all 
operations of the railway, the Commission 
declared. 

Should the incapacity occur on a yard 
engine while moving about a yard, the 
engine, if equipped with a dead man control, 
would be brought to a stop within seconds. 
Even if not so equipped, the evidence 
adduced by the company suggests that no 
damage is to be anticipated beyond what 
might occur in the case of a heavy coupling. 
as the speed of a yard engine is slow, six 
m.p.h. or less. 

All locomotives used in passenger service 
on the Canadian Pacific are equipped with 
dead man control and by the end of the 
present year it will also have been installed 
on all road freight engines, the report 
pointed out. “It is not the present inten- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific to so equip its 
yard engines.” 

Although ‘all the operational officers of 
the company who gave evidence, with one 
exception, ‘considered that the dead man 
conttol was not necessary on yard engines, 
the Commission came to the conclusion that 
yard locomotives on the Canadian Pacific 
should also be equipped with this device, 
“as the sudden incapacity of an engineman 
might result in the fouling of a main track 
or other untoward eventualities.” 
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European Observations 

The Commission visited certain countries 
in Europe “where both diesel and electric 
engines in yard and freight service are 
employed, in varying circumstances, with 
fewer operational employees than on the 
Canadian Pacific’. It made first-hand 
observations in England, France, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands. 

In all these countries, the report says, 
diesel or electric locomotives, or both, are 
operated in some types of service with one 
man alone in the cab. In the United King- 
dom multiple-unit electric cars in passenger 
service are operated in this way, and in the 
Netherlands “all yard, freight and passenger 
locomotives, both diesel and electric, are 
operated by the engineman alone in the 
cab”, 

The union’s counsel argued, however, that 
certain differences between the operations 
of these European railways and those of 
the Canadian Pacific ought to be taken into 
account. Notwithstanding this, the Com- 
mission finds that “operations as carried 
on by the European railways cannot be 
dismissed as irrelevant to the question 
before us. In our opinion they are very 
relevant and significant and constitute, as 
counsel for the Brotherthood very properly 
admitted, a serious obstacle to the position 
of his clients on the main question before 


us? 


Treatment of Displaced Firemen 


During the course of the hearings the 
company made a proposal regarding the 
treatment of firemen who would be dis- 
placed if they were removed from freight 
and yard diesel locomotives. It proposed 
that firemen, numbering about 1,900, who 
had seniority starting before April 1, 1953 
should in general continue to be employed 
as before, with preservation of their senior- 
ity rights for promotion to enginemen in 
their turn. 

Firemen, numbering about 480, whose 
seniority began later than March 31, 1953 
but prior to April 1, 1956 would be offered 
alternative employment as trainmen or 
yardmen, and their existing seniority rights 
as firemen would be preserved. 

The remaining firemen, numbering about 
100, whose seniority date is later than 
March 31, 1956, would be given preference 
over new applicants for employment with 
the Canadian Pacific. By the time these 
men entered the service of the company 
it had notified the Brotherhood that it 
intended to terminate the employment of 
firemen on diesel locomotives in freight and 
yard service. 


The company estimates that removal of the 
fireman from diesel locomotives in freight 
and yard service would result in a current 
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annual saving of $5,746,000, and ultimately, 
when the system becomes completely diesel- 
ized, in an annual saving of $11,581,000. In 
1956 the net railway operating income of 
the Canadian Pacific was $41,336,000. The 
company further estimates that its proposal 
will cost in excess of $38,000,000 because 10 
years will expire before employees who 
would be protected thereby are absorbed as 
passenger firemen or enginemen. 


The Commission thought the company’s 
proposal a fair one. “Had it not been made 
we might well not have gone so far,” it 
reported. 

The proposal takes care, In one way or 
another, of all firemen who had reason to 
believe when they joined the company 
that their job was permanent. Firemen em- 
ployed since April 1, 1956 accepted employ- 
ment with knowledge of its possible ter- 
mination, the Commission pointed out. 

“We therefore adopt the Company’s pro- 
posal as our answer to the second question 
referred to us.” 


Arbitraries and Mountain Differential 


Arbitraries are certain periods of time 
allowed to firemen before the beginning 
and at the end of a shift in yard service 
and of a trip in road service, for which pay- 
ment has been arbitrarily fixed by agree- 
ment. The Commission states that owing 
to changes in the types of locomotives used 
and in methods of maintenance, “the evi- 
dence requires, In our opinion, a finding 
that arbitraries have become, on the whole, 
unrealistic and should be dropped and that 
firemen be paid from the moment they are 
ordered to report for duty until they book 
in at the completion of a shift or trip.” 

The mountain differential is an additional 
payment to firemen of 82 cents a day of 100 
miles in passenger service, and 75 cents a 
day in freight service, when they are work- 
ing on certain parts of the system designated 
as mountain territory. These stretches of 
line amount altogether to 473.4 miles, all 
but five miles of which are in British 
Columbia. 

On the rest of the system in British 
Columbia a “valley differential” of 9 cents 
a day over the standard rate is paid. 

The mountain differential was originally 
intended to compensate firemen for the 
more arduous work, greater danger, and 
slower speeds which prevailed in mountain 
territory. The Commission finds that 
owing to the introduction of diesels and the 
improvement of the track throughout this 
region there is no longer any justification 
for the continuance of the mountain differ- 
ential. It gives its opinion that the agree- 
ment between the Brotherhood and the 
Company should be modified so as to 
abolish the mountain differential and sub- 
stitute for it the valley one. 


40" Annual Meeting of the 


Canadian Construction Association 


CCA expects to equal 1957 volume of building but urges expansion of 
provisions of National Housing Act to help the industry. Reports on 
housing, apprenticeship and labour relations presented to delegates 


While the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation does not expect to do more building 
this year than last, it does expect to equal 
1957 volume, it was predicted at the Asso- 
ciation’s 40th annual meeting, in Quebec at 
the end of January. In 1957, some 118,000 
housing units alone were completed and 
total income amounted to a little less than 
seven billion dollars. 

Expansion of the provisions of the 
National Housing Act would help the 
industry, the meeting agreed. 

Among other things, the meeting heard 
reports on housing, apprenticeship and 
Jabour relations. 

Guest speaker at the banquet was Hon. 
Howard Green, Minister of Public Works. 

President for 1958 is Harold John Ball, 
President of Ball Brothers Limited, Kit- 
chener, Ont. He succeeds Tullis N. Carter, 
The Carter Construction Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


Housing 

“The terms of the Canadian (housing) 
legislation are more stringent than the 
equivalent legislation in the United States, 
where down payments and carrying charges 
are lower,” the CCA committee on housing 
reported. “Mortgages can be obtained on 
existing houses, and mortgage interest and 
municipal taxes may be reduced for income 
tax purposes. 

“Tf, as is hoped, additional mortgage 
funds become more readily available in 
1958, it is strongly recommended that 
serious consideration be given to adoption 
of such measures.” 


Labour Relations 


In the field of labour relations, Ralph C. 
Pybus, President of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, and a construction man him- 
self, told delegates that the strike, so much 
a part of today’s industrial scene, will 
become obsolete. 

He didn’t foresee the disappearance of 
the strike immediately, but he envisaged its 
disappearance through the evolution of 
community relations. 


I believe that there is a growing awareness 
of the need and desire for co-operation and 
acceptance of responsibilities and forward: 
seeing, sane and level-headed leadership in 
labour unions and industry. 


The strike weapon, as well as the lockout 
bludgeon, I believe will soon become out- 
moded relics of the day when weapons were 
thought to be justified. 


When bargaining in good faith and when 
fairness and equity break down, surely the 
rule of law and justice must intervene and 
a settlement made with due consideration 
for the rights and interests of all. 


Our governments will establish what I 
believe to be the necessary industrial courts 
and the necessary accompanying economy 
advisory councils just as soon as we Cana- 
dians press for them. 


The Committee on Labour Relations 
informed the conference that the increasing 
strength, wealth and numbers of building 
trades unions have caused the rate of 
incidence of labour disputes and difficulties 
to increase substantially and at an acceler- 
ating rate, particularly in recent years. 
Some of the difficulties encountered are as 
follows: 


Illegal work stoppages, costly compromises 
on the part of contractors because of threat 
of an illegal strike, jurisdictional disputes 
resulting in either illegal work stoppages 
or expensive compromises on the part of 
contractors as a result of coercion, picketing 
where no strike exists or picketing where 
an illegal strike is taking place, sympathetic 
strikes—the refusal of unions to cross a 
picket line despite the fact that such refusal 
iS In contravention of their existing agree- 
ments—action of certain unions in restraint 
of trade, signing of agreements by con- 
tractors under threat of strike with non- 
certified unions which do not represent the 
majority of the employees concerned, the 
absence of uniformity in most areas in the 
termination dates of union agreements 
thereby multiplying the possibilities of 
labour-management disputes and prolonging 
the threat to the stability of labour relations 
in any area. 

To correct the avowed situation the com- 
mittee suggested the following action by 
the CCA: 

—Continuing intensive activity locally, 
provincially and nationally to obtain 
amendments to existing labour legislation 
that will place the employer in the con- 
struction industry in an equitable position 
with that of the unions; 
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—Unity of planning and action by em- 
ployer groups to make full use of existing 
legislation, inequitable as it may be, mak- 
ing every effort to see that maximum 
penalties are levied for violations of such 
legislation ; 


—Continuing activity in the field of 
public relations to ensure the publicizing 
of all illegal actions on the part of 
trade unions so that the public and the 
authorities will realize the necessity for 
amendments to labour legislation in the 
construction industry and the need for the 
enforcement of such laws. 


Apprenticeship 


The committee on apprenticeship in- 
formed the conference that during 1957 
further progress was made, with a regis- 
tration of 8,224 in the training programs 
of the construction trades, an increase of 
7 per cent over 1956. 


It was agreed, however, that in some 
trades there were not sufficient apprentices 
to meet the foreseeable needs of the indus- 
try. The committee suggested three steps 
to assure registration of a greater number 
of apprentices into the building trades. It 
urged that: 


1. Local apprenticeship committees be- 
come more active, and promote and 
encourage apprenticeship ; 


2. Careful selection of candidates be con- 
sidered most important, noting that if 
employers get keen, intelligent boys they 
will probably show continual interest in 
apprenticeship ; 


3. Kmployers must take an interest in 
their apprentices and, by ensuring that their 
superintendents and foremen do _ likewise, 


make the whole company apprenticeship- 
conscious. 


Wintertime Construction 


The wintertime construction committee 
reported that employment of construction 
workers for the 1957-58 winter period was 
at record levels, indicating that there was 
more construction going on across the 
country than in any previous winter. 

The Committee suggested that the main 
credit for the fact “should properly go to 
the federal Department of Labour for its 
national publicity program and the organ- 
ization of local citizens’ committees by 


branches of the National Employment 
Service.” 
However, many other organizations 


across the country deserved much credit 
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for the success of the winter work program 
the Committee observed, some of which 
were: 

The Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
Canadian Labour Congress, the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
Canadian Legion, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Engineering Institute of Can- 
ada, National House Builders’ Association, 
and Royal Architectural Institute of Can- 
ada. 


Hon. Howard Green 


Hon. Howard Green, Minister of Public 
Works, informed the delegates of some of 
the building plans of the federal Govern- 
ment that would be of particular interest 
to members of the CCA. 

Among the government projects, said Mr. 
Green, were such matters as the blowing up 
of Ripple Rock; the moving of the town 
site of Aklavik, in which connection he 
expressed the hope that before too long he 
hoped to see a road from Aklavik to Daw- 
son City. 

Referring to the Trans-Canada Highway, 
the Minister said, in part, “I have been 
doing my best to get it built and now it is 
my responsibility to see that it is finished 
off.” He noted that only two main gaps 
now remain in the road—one in British 
Columbia, and another on the north shore 
of Lake Superior from Agawa, a hundred 
miles north of Sault Ste. Marie, to Mara- 
thon. 

He noted that the Department of Public 
Works builds 175 to 200 buildings in various 
parts of Canada each year; the Depart- 
ment helps to erect bridges, causeways, 
harbours, breakwaters, and defence estab- 
lishments. 

The Minister spoke of the success in the 
construction of modest priced homes in 
Canada, a project of mutual interest to the 
Government, the CCA and the people of 
Canada. 


President’s Address 


In his presidential address, Tullis N. 
Carter, of Toronto, noted that an easing of 
“tight” money gives promise of larger 
municipal and housing programs in 1958. 
He noted that the Minister of Public Works 
had expressed the hope that 140,000 units 
will be started this year. 

Mr. Tullis expected that this year the 
association would find “a good volume of 
construction accompanied by the situation 
whereby capacity has surpassed the demand 
for construction services. This will likely 
mean that the industry will see increased 
efficiency.” 


Referring to taxation, Mr. Tullis noted 
that all the Association’s problems have not 
been physical ones. “Many are fiscal. If 
you agree with me that the real mark of 
success in contracting is to operate at a 
profit, the federal Government’s taxation 
statistics do not give a very encouraging 
picture. 


“The figures for 1955 were published 
recently and reported that 27 per cent of 
incorporated construction companies oper- 
ated at a loss.” 


The CCA President had a word to say 
about the Government’s immigration poli- 
cies, which he noted would likely be “some- 
what controversial”. Mr. Tullis said: 

At this time of the year with seasonal 
unemployment in industries such as ours 
and appreciable layoffs in a number of 
others, there is quite naturally a clamour 
for public works and a serious curtailment 
to our immigration program. 

I certainly have no quarrel with expanded 
public works programs, provided they are 


not uneconomical...but are ones that are 
an investment in Canada’s future... How- 
ever, when it comes to suggestions that immi- 
gration be cut off virtually to a standstill I 
become concerned about the effect that such 
policies, designed to meet short-term prob- 
lems, will have on long-term policies designed 
to expand our economy and improve our 
living standards. 

If a country with rich natural resources— 
and Canada is so blessed—wishes to grow, 
immigration should continue at a relatively 
high level. In fact, the future prospects of 
many of those now employed may well 
depend on the additional job opportunities 
provided by the larger market of a larger 
population. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, Harold John 
Ball, President of Ball Brothers Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont., was named to succeed 
Tullis Carter as President. 

HK. V. Gage and J. E. Harrington, both 
of Montreal, were elected Vice Presidents. 





Successful Rehabilitation—IV 


Fourth in a series of articles on successful rehabilitation through 
co-ordination of community’s services, matching of person to the job 


The following article is the fourth in a 
series. Written by Gordon A. MacDonald, 
Special Placements Officer, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Halifax, it was based 
on files im the National Employment 
Service office there. 

The purpose of this series is to provide 
examples of success wn rehabilitation that 
can be achieved through co-ordination of 
rehabilitation services throughout a com- 
munity. These articles will illustrate that 
the particular demands of any job, the 
unique combination of skill, aptitudes and 
atlitude required in the worker, can often 
be met by a disabled person, not by coin- 
cidence but because of a previous matching 
of the person to the job. 


One of the many case histories on the 
files of the Special Placements Division of 
the Halifax Local Office of the National 
Employment Service is that of a severely 
maimed lad we shall call Bill. Bull first 
came into the Halifax office about two 
years ago seeking employment or assistance 
in any form. It was quite obvious that he 
had been distraught for some time and 
badly needed help. 

He walked rather clumsily with the aid 
of crutches and on being directed to the 
Special Placements Section of the office, 


he ignored, though it appeared uncon- 
sciously, the person being interviewed by 
the Special Placements Officer, as well as 
another person seated nearby waiting for 
interview. He took no pains to hide his 
resentment at being asked to wait his 
turn, and subsequently on interview it 
was found that he indeed was a greatly 
frustrated and resentful young man. 


In the course of a very lengthy period of 
interviewing it was found that Bill was 
first of all a bilateral amputation case: he 
had suffered the loss of both his legs. This 
terrible injury happened when Bill was 
about 19 years of age—he was 22 when he 
first visited the Halifax NES Office. Bull 
had had a very poor educational background 
and had gone to work as a farm hand at 
a very early age. Physically he was well 
developed, was a cheerful and well adjusted 
person emotionally. He was probably a 
very good worker—his employment record 
seemed to bear this out—and it was con- 
sidered that he enjoyed the life of a farm 
hand. 


One day while pushing hay and other 
fodder down into the hopper of a silage 
machine he slipped and fell into the 
cutters of the machine and received exten- 
sive injuries to his legs, resulting in the 
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amputation of both legs, one above the 
knee, the other below the knee. Following 
a lengthy period of hospitalization and 
convalescence Bill was finally declared 
ready for the fitting of prosthesis and was 
eventually fitted with a pair of new legs. 
As a farm hand Bill was not covered by 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of the province at that time, 
and as a consequence received no compen- 
sation of any sort. Through the generosity 
of friends and interested people the neces- 
sary funds were raised to make possible 
the purchase of artificial limbs. Following 
several weeks of orientation on his new 
legs Bill set out to find work. 

This proved to be a fruitless quest. Bill 
was a farm hand, with minimum education, 
a labourer used to earning his livelihood 
by the use of his hands, legs, back. His 
ability to earn a lving depended entirely 
on physical stamina and that alone. The 
loss of his legs then meant complete 
inability to return to the work he knew 
and liked best. Is 1t any wonder that this 
man was bitter, resentful and frustrated? 


Following several attempts at selective 
job placement and a series of interviews 
with Bill, it was decided that training for 
a sedentary type of occupation would be 
the solution to Bill’s employment problem. 
His academic background was not con- 
ducive to clerical employment. Vocational 
testing revealed that mechanical interests 
were predominant in his aptitudes and 
interests. When it was established that 
Bill had the necessary qualities for training 
along purely mechanical lines, his applica- 
tion for training as a shoe repairman was 
submitted to the Co-ordinator for Rehabili- 
tation Services and was approved. 

Bill’s training period lasted several 
months, during which time he was paid 
the provincial allowance for single per- 
sons receiving training under the Federal- 
Provincial training plan. On completion 
of his training he was placed with an em- 
ployer in a boot and shoe repair shop 
but found that he could not operate one 
of the pedal-controlled stitching machines. 
This employer’s particular operation required 
that his assistant be able to operate this 
machinery and Bill was forced to leave 
his job. 

Another vacancy in the shoe repair 
business was not available for Bill and he 
soon became discouraged and_ resentful 
again. After many employer visits on his 
behalf a vacancy was uncovered at a local 
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electronics manufacturing firm where a tool 
clerk was needed. The employer requested 
an experienced man, one who was familiar 
with tool nomenclature and the system of 
terms used in this occupation. Inside the 
tool section of the plant was an engraving 
machine, the operation of which was to be 
part of the tool-keeper’s job. This com- 
bination of duties at first presented a 
frightening barrier and quite a formidable 
problem for Bill, who appeared quite reluc- 
tant to approach it. The shop supervisor, 
who was quite sympathetic though still 
realistic in his treatment of the situation, 
agreed on a trial period of two weeks. The 
operation of the engraving machine pre- 
sented a temporary snag for Bill, as the 
leverage needed to operate the machine 
could not be supplied by Bill’s leg while 
in an upright position. A simple adjust- 
ment of the machine by one of the shop 
machinists saved the day and Bill managed 
to convince the shop foreman that he could 
do an adequate job. 

A follow-up showed that Bill was rela- 
tively happy in his new job; but he men- 
tioned several times that if a good vacancy 
as a shoe repairman or the opportunity to 
become a shoemaker ever presented itself, 
he would be eager to have it. Bearing in 
mind his training and remembering that 
shoe repair work was the work Bill would 
like most to have, it was decided that 
should a vacancy occur in this occupation 
Bill would be advised of it and steps taken 
to secure it for him. 


One day during a visit to a shoemaker’s 
establishment it was found that one of the 
workmen would be leaving on retirement. 
This shop specialized in the manufacturing 
of orthopedic shoes and boots designed to 
the specification of orthopsedic surgeons, 
and the volume of business received from 
patients, through doctors, required a full 
staff within the shop. The employer was 
interested in the case presented to him by 
the Special Placements Officer and agreed 
to see Bill. An interview was arranged. 
Following a period of assessment, the em- 
ployer agreed that Bill would fill the 
vacancy admirably. Bill’s employer was 
notified and after the situation was pre- 
sented to him he agreed that Bill would be 
happier in this environment. 


Bill today is happily engaged in the boot 
and shoe business and well on the way to 
becoming a shoemaker specializing in the 
creation of orthopedic boots and shoes. 


Civilian Rehabilitation 


Operation Reliance Inc. 


Disabled can be taught high-grade skills, says manager of new centre 
in Toronto, sponsored by March of Dimes, that teaches the disabled 
to become skilled machinists, hopes eventually to employ 30 workers 


The disabled can be taught high-grade 
skills, says Wade Hampton, Managing 
Director of Operation Reliance Inc., a new 
rehabilitation centre in Toronto that teaches 
disabled persons to become skilled machi- 
nists. The non-profit corporation was spon- 
sored by the March of Dimes. 


Nine disabled men were employed by the 
corporation at the beginning and it is hoped 
that within two years this number will be 
expanded to about 30. 


Operation Reliance Ince. 
stamping and technical assembly work, 
turns out screw machine products and 
hand-made jewellery. The machine-shop is 
equipped with punch- and drill-presses; 
piercing, screw, nibbling and maintenance 
machines; an annealing oven and assembly 
facilities. 


does metal- 
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A recent survey in Newfoundland proved 
the value of rehabilitating disabled persons, 
it is disclosed by provincial Health Minister 
James McGrath. 


Of the persons placed in employment 
through the province’s rehabilitation pro- 
gram during the past two years, 150 were 
selected at random. It was found that 
before they were placed in suitable jobs, 
they were costing the province $30,000 a 
year in welfare allowances. They are now 
earning at the rate of $283,270 in the same 
period. 


Mr. McGrath noted that the provincial 
Civil Service is giving leadership in provid- 
ing employment for those disabled persons 
who can be gainfully employed. 

* * * 


A Canadian, Jack Humphries, Chief 
Rehabilitation Officer, British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, will be 
a member of a United Nations-International 
Labour Organization team that has been 
assigned to advise the National Institute 
of Rehabilitation, Sao Paulo, Brazil, on 
rehabilitation of the handicapped. 


Mr. Humphries’ particular responsibility 
will be to advise on, and organize, voca- 
tional guidance training and placement 
Services together with follow-up measures 
to assure satisfactory results. 


It will also be necessary for Mr. Humph- 
ries to arrange vocational training courses 
in the Institute and through outside agen- 
cles, 

* * * 


The role of the psychiatrist in the rehab- 
ilitation field is outlined in the following 
excerpt from a statement in an article by 
Dr. Francis J. Braceland in the Journal of 
The American Medical Association. 

“Much of the history of psychiatry is 
concerned with rehabilitation of a sort, for 
it has laboured against tragic odds to 
restore emotionally crippled people to more 
adequate modes of life. 

“The disciplines of rehabilitation and 
psychiatry both maintain that it is incum- 
bent upon the therapeutic team to rehab- 
ilitate man as man, no matter how disabled 
he may be, or how seriously restricted are 
his activities. 

“Tt is important to treat the patient with 
the background of his environment in view, 
as well as in the light of the personal, 
interpersonal and social meaning of his 
illness. 

“Psychological reactions of patients to 
any type of illness depend largely on 
the previous personality make-up of the 
individual. The rehabilitation team, there- 
fore, must be ever alert to any force which 
might impair motivation for recovery. 

“The real problem of rehabilitation con- 
sists of helping the patient realize and 
accept that the emotional rewards of health 
are greater than any secondary gains 
derived from dependency ever can be.” 

* * * 


The new provincial Geriatrics and Re- 
habilitation Centre at Regina was recently 
opened by Hon. T. C. Douglas, Premier 
of Saskatchewan, and Hon. T. J. Bentley, 
Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilita- 
tion. The new centre provides modern 
geriatric treatment and all modern facilities 
to encourage rehabilitation to mobility and 
self-care. 
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With the Women’s Bureau 





4/4 . / 
Womanpower Revolution 


/ 


So strong is rush back to work of women whose working careers were 
interrupted by marriage and childbearing that it could be termed a 
‘'womanpower revolution”. Commission on Status of Women now meeting 


Employer inertia and old prejudices are 
still limiting job opportunities for women, 
it was asserted at a recent conference at 
Harriman, New York, called by the 
National Manpower Council. 

These arbitrary limitations as well as 
women’s duties to family and home, the 
Council was advised, prevent women from 
playing their most effective role as workers. 

The Council noted that it is concerned 
and concentrating on the status of women 
whose working careers were Interrupted by 
marriage and raising families. ‘They are 
in their 30’s, 40’s and 50’s, and so strong is 
their rush back to work that the conference 
termed it a “womanpower revolution”. 

This group offers a larger potential addi- 
tion to the United States force in the future 
than any other age group of men or women. 
The expected increase for men 35 and over 
in the labour force between 1955 and 1965 
will be 2,892,000; for women of that age, 
3,502,000. 

Another salient fact emphasized was the 
increase in the median age of women 
workers from 26 years in 1900 to nearly 40 
in 1956. The average woman, one member 
of the group declared, has 44 years to live 
after her youngest child goes to school. 
“It’s a terrible waste if these years are not 
used effectively,” she asserted. 

However, although women proved that 
they could do a man’s job during the 
Second World War, they still are not given 
all the opportunities they seek when they 
reach the hiring gate, a labour union leader 
told the conference. Saleswomen, hotel 
workers, teachers and nurses have less 
difficulty in finding work than other women 
attempting to return to work. Some repre- 
sentatives of industry reported that women 
wanting to return to jobs do not realize 
that their skills have become obsolete. 

Where the labour market is shrinking, 
several new flexible work schemes were 
reported to accommodate the woman 
worker who is needed at home. In a com- 
pany short on clerical help, the women 
were given their choice of a short work-day 
within the regular hours. Another firm 
divided one job between two _ part-time 


workers. 
Xk * 
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“Equal Pay for Equal Work” is one of 
15 items on the agenda of the 12th Session, 
United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women, which opened in Geneva March 
NWP 

Under this heading the Commission was 
to receive a progress report prepared by the 
International Labour Office on the imple- 
mentation by governments of the principle 
of equal pay for equal work, and a draft 
pamphlet on equal pay prepared by U.N. 
Secretary-General in consultation with the 
ILO. 

Under the heading “Economic Opportuni- 
ties for Women,” the Commission was to 
recelve a report by the U.N. Secretary- 
General on the problems confronting work- 
ing women, including working mothers, 
with family responsibilities, and on means 
for improvement of their position; an ILO 
report on the conditions of working women 
with family responsibilities; an ILO report 
on the right of working women to rest and 
material security in case of old age, illness 
or loss of capacity to work; and a report 
by the Secretary-General on the age of 
retirement and the right to pension of 
women workers. 

Under the heading ‘‘Access of Women to 
Education,’ the Commission was to receive 
a report by UNESCO on the access of 
women to higher education and another 
containing statistical data on the access to 
secondary education. 


* CK OK 


Of the 9,699,800 trade union members in 
the United Kingdom at the end of 1956, 
latest year for which figures are available, 
1,882,530 were women. This was an increase 
of 39,100 over the previous year. The total 
union membership increase from 1955 to 
1956 amounted to only 35,320. 

Most of the women in 1956, some 328,320, 
were members of the general labour organ- 
ization unions; 205,920 were in groups in 
the educational field; 162,970 were in dis- 
tributive trade unions; 173,510 were in 
local government service unions. In each 
case the unions showed an increase in 
membership over the previous year. 


From the Labour Gazette, March 1908 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Wages in Canada moved upward “to a marked degree” during first 
ten months of 1907 but fell in year's fourth quarter because of “falling 
off in industrial activity resulting from stringency in money market” 


Wages in Canada in 1907, according to 
a review of changes in wages and hours 
during that year which appeared in the 
Lasour GazeTre of March 1908, during the 
first ten months of the year had been 
“upward to a marked degree”; to a greater 
degree, in fact, than in any year since 1903. 
But in the fourth quarter, owing to “the 
falling off in industrial activity resulting 
from the stringency in the money market,” 
wages had tended to fall. 

“Unskilled labour, lumbermen, factory 
hands and metal miners in British Columbia 
were the classes chiefly affected. In the 
case of the metal miners it may be remarked 
that the decline followed upon an advance 
granted earlier in the season. In the 
lumbering industry also, though the wages 
of employees in the camps of Ontario and 
the Eastern provinces were reduced during 
autumn months, river drivers and sawmill 
hands during the spring season obtained 
very substantial increases.” 

Examples of wage reductions were: 

Some 60 iron workers and wood workers 
employed in factories in Berlin, Ont., had 
reductions of from 10 to 15 per cent. Wages 
of 150 labourers working on railroad con- 
struction near Moncton were reduced to 
15 from 16 cents an hour. 

On the other hand, wages in some occupa- 
tions and industries continued to rise during 
the early part of 1908. Civic employees in 
Saint John, N.B., and in Niagara Falls had 
their wages increased. Policemen at Brant- 
ford, Ont., obtained an increase averaging 
15 cents a day. Teamsters employed by 
the Ottawa Electric Railway Company in 
removing snow obtained an increase which 
brought their remuneration to 25 cents 
‘instead of 20 cents a load. This increase was 
obtained after a strike. 

Employees of various departments of the 
Dominion Government received increases 
during 1907. Certain employees of the 
Department of Indian Affairs had their 
salaries increased by from $60 to $300 a 
year. Country postmasters all over the 
country had their scale of remuneration 
increased. 

The Lasour Gazerre reports that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company had 
granted pensions “from time to time since 


1903 to a number of employees who have 
a specified age limit and who have been 
in the service of the company continuously 
for 10 years or more”. It had been found, 
however, that in some cases the pension 
calculated according to the regulations “was 
insufficient to protect the recipient from 
want during his declining years, as was 
intended”. 

Accordingly the regulations were amended 
“so as to provide that from January 1, 1908, 
and until further notice, the minimum 
amount of the pension to be paid shall be 
$20 per month”. 

A deputation of representatives of the 
International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and other railway unions in 
February met the Minister of Railways and 
the Minister of Justice to urge the amend- 
ment of the Railway Act to remove the 
provision which held a railwayman crimin- 
ally liable for an accident caused by forget- 
fulness or error of judgment (L.G., Jan., 
p. 60). Further conferences were to be held 
before definite amendments were proposed. 

“In the annual report of the Inspector of 
Hospitals and Charities for Ontario,” the 
LaBourR GAZETTE says, “it was stated that 
the average cost per patient in Ontario 
hospitals had increased from 833 cents per 
day in 1900 to $1.08 in 1906, and $1.16 in 
1907.” 

Canadian railway companies in the spring 
of 1908 were planning another large pro- 
gram of construction for the coming season. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
was intending to spend about $20,000,000 on 
branch lines, rolling stock, etce., the Grand 
Trunk $25,000,000, the Canadian Northern 
$10,000,000, and the National Transcon- 
tinental Railway $20,000,000. The total of 
these amounts thus exceeded the $62,000,000 
that it had been planned to spend on new 
lines and equipment the year before (L.G., 
Jan-1957,- pe 53) 

By the end of March tenders had been 
received by the National Transcontinental 
Railway for construction of an additional 
365 miles of line in six sections. The Grand 
Trunk had let a contract for construction 
of 126 miles of line. The CPR was working 
on the double-tracking of its line between 
Winnipeg and Fort Wilham. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





1957 Another Favourable Year for Workers 


Gains outweighed losses, employment rose slightly in most countries, 
and purchasing power of wages a little higher than in earlier years, 
ILO Director-General finds from official statistics reported to ILO 


Gains outweighed losses to make 1957 
another generally favourable year for 
Labour, David A. Morse, Director-General 
of the International Labour Organization, 
said last month. 

Employment in most countries increased 
shghtly, the purchasing power of wages 
was a little higher than in earlier years, 
and social protection for workers was 
extended and consolidated. 

Days lost through industrial disputes 
approached their lowest postwar level. 

Consumer prices, however, registered 
their greatest advance for several years, 
threatening the standard of living of 
millions of persons on fixed or sluggish 
incomes and undermining the protection 
afforded by social security systems through- 
out the world. Economic recession aug- 
mented joblessness in a number of countries. 
As it entered the new year, therefore, 
Labour was required to be on guard against 
two grim and relentless enemies—inflation 
and unemployment. 

These conclusions are based on official 
national statistics reported to the ILO, sup- 
plemented by published information from 
other sources. For the most part the 
figures relate to a month in the last quarter 
of 1957 compared with the same month in 
1956; in a few cases, however, particularly 
with regard to wages, the latest data 
available refer to mid-1957. Reports from 
Eastern Europe, Asia and South America, 
despite the large population of those areas, 
are very incomplete, necessitating heavy 
reliance on non-statistical sources. 


Employment in 16 of the 24 reporting 
countries was higher in late 1957 than in 
late 1956. The increases were generally 
small, however, and insufficient in many 
cases to absorb the increase in the available 
labour force. Half of all reporting countries 
(16 out of the 32 providing information 
on this point) consequently suffered in- 
creases in unemployment. 

Consumer prices rose by 3.7 per cent 
(median figure) during the 12 months 
ending late in 1957; this was the largest 
average increase since the early days of 
the Korean War. 

Wage rates trended generally upwards, 
and in a majority of the reporting coun- 
tries (16 out of 25) rose more than prices, 
thus increasing wage purchasing power. 
Reduced hours of work, however, tended to 
offset the gains in some instances. In nine 
countries there was a decline in real wages 
or the trend was uncertain. 

Productivity in manufacturing industry 
during the first three quarters of 1957, 
judging from a small number of reporting 
countries, chiefly in North America and 
Europe, was moderately higher than in the 
same period of 1956. Industrial production 
in some areas declined late in 1957, how- 
ever, and the final productivity figures for 
the year may be less favourable than 
present reports indicate. 

Days reported lost due to industrial 
disputes were down from 73 million in 1956 
to an estimated 55 million in 1957. 


U.K., Denmark Ratify Forced Labour Convention 


Ratification by the United Kingdom and 
Denmark of ILO Convention No. 105, 
which calls for the abolition of forced labour, 
means that the Convention will come into 
force January 17, 1959 for the countries 
that have ratified it. The Convention was 
adopted by the 40th International Labour 
Conference in June last year (for text see 
L.G., Aug. 1957, p. 962). 
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The United Kingdom ratification was 
deposited with the ILO on January 2 and 
that by Denmark on January 17. 

At the same time, Denmark also de- 
posited ratification of the convention, also 
adopted by the 40th Conference, concern- 
ing weekly rest in commerce and offices 
(iG: sAuge: 1957929962) ae losisethe. first 
ratification of this Convention. 


TEAMWORK 


Labour-management co-operation through 
a labour-management committee has become 
an established part of the industrial rela- 





tions program at the Foothills Steel 
Foundry & Iron Works Ltd. in Calgary. 
This committee was formed in co-operation 
with Local 360 of the International Molders’ 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America, CLC. In a recent statement 
about the work of the committee, J. R. 
Irving, Business Manager, said: 

“These meetings have helped employee- 
employer relations. In many cases the 
employees on the committee have brought 
up problems that they were reluctant to 
take to their foremen. Management has 
been able, through this committee, to clear 
up false impressions of company policies 
and finances. Most recommendations by 
the committee have been carried out to the 
advantage of both labour and management. 
A number of time- and labour-saving sug- 
gestions have also been put into use. Waste 
in time, labour, and materials has been 
reduced, and quality improved as a direct 
result of the committee’s work.” 


Minutes of the committee’s meetings 
indicate the variety of production problems 
discussed. Included among these are such 
items as smoke hazards, production require- 
ments, improved equipment, quality con- 
trol, good housekeeping and other matters 
related to the production process. This 
committee has worked continually to assist 
in all phases of plant production activity, 
and is a useful aid in maintaining top 
quality production and efficient working 
methods. 

x * 2 


Employees of John Labatt Ltd., London, 
Ont., recently celebrated 50 years of union 
organization. (The employees are repre- 
sented by Local No. 1, National Brewery 
Workers’ Union, CLC). For 16 of the 50 
years there has been a continuing program 
of joint labour-management consultation. 
(See Lasour Gazette, April 1957). 


Commenting on this 50 years of labour- 
management harmony, The Labatt News, 
monthly employee publication, said: 

“During this half century, union and 
management have worked together in an 
atmosphere of mutual understanding and 





respect. There have been no strikes or 
major labour disputes and both parties have 
benefited. 

“Now in this Golden Anniversary Year 
of organized labour, Labatt’s enjoys an 
increasingly enviable record of progressive 
and harmonious employer-employee co-op- 
eration, and is recognized across the country 
as a good place to work.” 

To mark the half century of its associa- 
tion with organized labour, the company 
has established a program of annual com- 
petitive scholarships to send children of 
employees to university. The scholarships 
will permit promising children of employees 
to attend the university of their choice in 
Ontario, Quebec or Manitoba, in any course 
selected. The awards cover four years of 
study. Two scholarships will be awarded 
in Ontario, one in Quebec and one in 
Manitoba. 

In announcing the scholarships, J. H. 
Moore, Executive Vice-President and Man- 
aging Director, said: 

“We are establishing these Labatt’s 
scholarships as a means of saying ‘thank 
you’ to our employees.” 

Expressing appreciation on behalf of the 
employees, Jack Ryan, President of the 
Union, said: 

“T think I speak for all when I say we 
have enjoyed the part we have been able 
to play in our company’s welfare during 
these past 50 years and because we realize 
that good labour-management relationships 
play an important part in both the com- 
pany’s and our prosperity. I would hke 
to assure the company that the union will 
continue its efforts to maintain and, if 
possible, improve these good relations.” 

* * * 


Members of the labour-management com- 
mittee at Preston-Noelting Company, Ltd., 
in Stratford, Ont., recently visited dealers 
in various localities who handle furniture 
they produce. The object of the visit was 
to observe trends in the office furniture 
industry and to see what competition their 
products had to face. The committee then 
held a discussion on what had been seen 
and what steps could be taken to improve 
the competitive market position of their 
products. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
' Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 

help both managements and trade unions, 
| the Service provides various aids in the 

form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during January. The Board 
issued eleven certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents, ordered three representation 
votes, and rejected two applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received four applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of two applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 7, on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed by the Northern 
Alberta Railways Company in its Commer- 
cial Telegraph Department (L.G., Jan., 
p. 67). 

2. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed by the 
Three Rivers Shipping Company in the 
loading and unloading of inland and coastal 
vessels and barges in the Port of Three 
Rivers and at the Cap de la Madeleine Pier, 
Que: (Gn Jans 1.64). 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed by 
J. C. Malone & Company Limited in the 
loading and unloading of inland and coastal 
vessels and barges in the Port of Three 
Rivers and at the Cap de la Madeleine Pier, 
Que.) Ch.Grvans-p, Co. 

4. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed by the 
Three Rivers Shipping Company in the 
loading and unloading of ocean-going ves- 
sels in the Port of Three Rivers and at the 
Cap de la Madeleine Pier, Que. (L.G., Jan., 
D167) 

5. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed by 
J. C. Malone & Company Limited in the 
loading and unloading of ocean-going ves- 
sels in the Port of Three Rivers and at the 
Cap de la Madeleine Pier, Que., (L.G., 
Jan., p. 67). 
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Labour Relations Board 


6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of marine, electrical and 
sanitary engineers employed by the Cana- 
dian National Railways aboard the MV 
Bluenose in the Yarmouth-Bar Harbour 
ferry service. The Great Lakes and Eastern 
District of the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., inter- 
vened (L.G., Feb., p. 173). 


7. Western District Diamond Drillers 
Union, Local 1005 of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of drill runners, drill 
helpers and labourers employed by Boyles 
Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Limited in the 
Northwest Territories (L.G., Feb., p. 178). 


8. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of city and highway drivers, 
warehousemen and mechanics employed by 
Soo-Security Freight Lines Ltd., and oper- 
ating in and out of its terminals in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta (L.G., Feb., 
p74). 


9. Maritime, Airline Pilots’ Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots and co-pilots 
employed by Maritime Central Airways 
Limited in flight operations and stationed 
at Charlottetown, P.E.I., Moncton, N.B., 
and Montreal, Que. (L.G., Feb., p. 174). 


10. Local 139-J, United Construction 
Workers’ Division of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of building cleaners employed by the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
at its Villeray Terrace Project in Montreal 
(-GEi Febery. 1749 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board, 
Branch of the Department. 





11. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 


Canadian National System Division No. 


43, on behalf of a unit of messengers using 
motor vehicles who are employed by the 
Canadian National Telegraph Company at 
various centres across Canada (see applica- 
tions received). 


Represention Votes Ordered 


1. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion Limited, Township 149, District of 
Algoma, Ont., respondent, and International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
intervener (L.G., Jan., p. 67). The Board 
directed that the name of the applicant be 
placed on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, appli- 
cant, Canadian National Railways, respond- 
ent, and Great Lakes and Eastern District 
of the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Ine., intervener 
(marine engineers aboard the MV Abequweit 
and the SS Prince Edward Island in the 
Cape Tormentine-Port Borden ferry service) 
(L.G., Jan., p. 67). The Board directed 
that the names of both the applicant and 
intervener be placed on the ballot (Return- 
ing Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations. P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and_ certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and, interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Helpers of America, applicant, and Asbestos 
Transport Limited, Toronto, respondent 
(L.G., Jan., p. 67). The application was 
rejected for the reason that a unit composed 
-of the Toronto employees of the company 
was not considered by the Board to be an 
appropriate unit apart from the employees 
of the company in similar classifications 
based in the province of Quebec. 


2. Communications Workers of America, 
Local C-4, applicant, Northern Electric 
Company Limited, respondent, and North- 
ern Electric Employee Association, inter- 
vener (L.G., Feb., p. 174). The undertakings 
affected by the application involved con- 
tract work for telephone and micro-wave 
installations carried out by the Northern 
Electric Company Limited in Ontario and 
in the provinces west of Ontario, with the 
contracts being made separately by the 
Northern Electric Company with the con- 
tracting companies or agencies in each prov- 
ince. The Board rejected the application 
for certification for the reason that it lacked 
jurisdiction over the operations involved, 
being of opinion that jurisdiction lay with 
the provinces in which the contracts were 
from time to time performed. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 43, 
on behalf of a unit of messengers using 
motor vehicles who are employed by the 
Canadian National Telegraph Company at 
various centres across Canada (Investigat- 
ing Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (see appli- 
cations granted). 


2. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 
43, on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Canadian National Telegraph Company 
engaged in the maintenance and operation 
of its micro-wave systems in Ontario and 
Quebec (Investigating Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 


3. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Stanleigh Uranium Mining 
Corporation Limited employed at its prop- 
erty in Township 149, District of Algoma, 
Ontario (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whit- 
field). 

4. General Truch Drivers’ and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood, of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Hill the 
Mover (Canada) Limited, operating in and 
out of its Vancouver terminal (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, appli- 
cant, and Leamington Transport Western, 


Limited, Leamington, Ont., respondent 
(T.Geeeteo., 0. L774), 
2. International Union of Operating 


Engineers, Local 796, applicant, and Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company, respondent 
(Gre bcorr pute). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Trans-Canada Airlines and  ‘Trans- 
Canada Airlines Sales Employees’ Associa- 
tion (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 1764, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Saint John, N.B. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
Limited and Local 564, International Union 
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of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., Feb., 
pai74): 

2. Canadian Pacific Airlines, Limited, Van- 
couver, and Canadian Airline Flight Attend- 
ants’ Association (Conciliation Officer: 
GR Currie)" (i.e anos) 

3. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 
and Local 1554 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., Jan., p. 68). 

4. Trans-Canada Airlines and Trans-Can- 
ada Airlines Sales Employees’ Association 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (see 
above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Ottawa ‘Transportation Commission 
and Division No. 279, Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. (A Con- 
ciliation Officer was not appointed in the 
first instance). 


2. Northern Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Yellowknife Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Edmonton 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Jan., 
p. 68). 


3. Western Union Telegraph Company, 
Cable Division, and American Communica- 
tions Association (A Conciliation Officer 
was not appointed in the first instance). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in December to deal 
with a dispute between National Harbours 
Board, Port of Montreal, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., Feb., p. 175) was 
fully constituted in January with the 
appointment of Norman Genser, Montreal, 
as Chairman. Mr. Genser was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, K. G. K. 
Baker and Bernard Boulanger, both of 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in December to deal 
with a dispute between The Packers Steam- 
ship Company Limited, Vancouver, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Feb., 
p. 175) was fully constituted in January 
with the appointment of F. E. Harrison, 
Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. Harrison was 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
T. R. Watt and Owen E. Mason, both of 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in December to deal 
with a disput between the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company and 
Lodge 767, International Association of 
Machinists, Lodge 96, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Lodge 
217, Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America (L.G., Feb., p. 175) was fully 
constituted in January with the appoint- 
ment of Harold Lande, QC, Montreal, 
as Chairman. Mr. Lande was appointed in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Paul S. 
Smith, QC, and Marc Lapointe, both of 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
unions respectively. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 


Releases Decisions in Three Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
three cases heard January 14. 


The first case concerned the claim of a 
yardman for pay for time alleged to have 
been lost in changing from one assignment 
to another, and the other two cases referred 
to the claims of firemen for pay for runs 
which they asserted they had missed in 
consequence of their not being called in 
their turn, as required by the union agree- 
ment. 

In the first case the contention of the 
employees was sustained to the extent of 
part of the amount of time claimed, and 
in the second and third cases the contention 
of the employees was denied. 

The three disputes and decisions are 
summarized here. 


Case No. 695—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Central Re- 
gion) and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen concerning a yardman’s claim 
for two days pay for time alleged to have 
been lost in changing assignments. 

A classed yard foreman regularly assigned 
as a yard helper exercised his seniority to 
a temporary vacancy as first roustabout and 
later, because no applications were received, 
was assigned to another temporary vacancy 
as yard foreman. 

On the day after the two assigned days 
off on this shift (Thursday), he was notified 
that he had been displaced by a foreman 
with greater seniority. But it was too late 
in the day for him to begin work that day 
on the temporary assignment he had pre- 
viously chosen, first roustabout. He returned 
to work the next day (Friday). 
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An article in the current agreement guar- 
antees five days work to regularly assigned 
yardmen on permanent assignments and to 
classed yard foremen filling permanent 
assignments as yard helpers. 

The Brotherhood contended that, because 
on his previous assignment the assigned 
days off were Saturday and Sunday, his 
work week began on Monday; in the tem- 
porary vacancy as yard foreman to which 
he was assigned, not by choice, the assigned 
days off were Tuesday and Wednesday; in 
the first roustabout’s position to which he 
returned on Friday the assigned days off 
were Saturday and Sunday. In the work 
week that began, as the employees con- 
tended, on Monday, he worked only two 
days. He claimed two days pay to make 
up the guarantee. 

The railway contended, however, that 
his work week had begun the Thursday 
preceding the Monday that the Brother- 
hood claimed, pointed out that the claimant 
had booked sick Saturday and Sunday, and 
that by the Thursday on which he was 
displaced he had already put in a full week. 
The Brotherhood’s contention that an em- 
ployee should be paid for a period of five 
days even when the work week of the 
assignment to which he reverts does not 
permit him to work five days is not sup- 
ported by any schedule rule or agreed 
understanding, the railway contended. 

The Board, after commenting that the 
case was involved because of the various 
assignments on which the yardman had 
worked in the two-week period, decided 
that the guarantee applied to him. But it 
admitted difficulty in determining how the 
guarantee should apply. In its decision, it 
sustained the claim to the extent of one 
day’s pay at yard helpers’ rate. 


Case No. 696—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Western Re- 
gion) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen concerning the 
claim of a fireman for 450 miles as a result 
of his not being called in his turn. 


A fireman was first out in the pool at 
Sioux Lookout when a crew was required 
for an extra train. He was not found by 
the callboy for the call, and a spare fireman 
was called, with the result that the first 
fireman lost his turn in the pool. 

Nine other firemen in the pool made 
trips before he was again called. Because an 
article in the agreement provides that fire- 
men avoidably run around will be allowed 
50 miles at minimum freight rates, he 
claimed 450 miles. 

The employees contended that the fire- 
man was at his home at the time he was 
due to be called for the extra train, and 
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that the telephone did not ring, nor did the 
callboy come to his house to call him. 

The company contended that the callboy 
had called the fireman’s residence by tele- 
phone. He got no answer, and after ring- 
ing for a time he was told by the operator 
that as the telephone was on a party line it 
could not be rung any more on that call. 
The ecallboy then went to the fireman’s 
house, but after knocking at front and back 
doors he was unable to get any answer. 
He then called the next fireman on the list. 

The employee who had acted as callboy 
on the occasion made a statement corro- 
borating the company’s statement. 

The contention of the employees was 
denied. 


Case No. 697—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Western 
Region) and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen concerning 
clam of a fireman for 750 miles as a result 
of his not being called in his turn. 

A fireman was first out in the pool at 
Sioux Lookout when a crew was required 
for a train. The callboy failed to get in 
touch with him, and a spare fireman was 
called, with the result that the first fireman 
lost his turn. 

Fifteen other firemen in the pool made 
trips while he was awaiting his turn, and as 
the agreement allowed 50 miles at mini- 
mum freight rates for each avoidable run 
around, he claimed 750 miles. 

The employees contended that the fire- 
man had told the callboy that he would be 
at the theatre if he was wanted. The first 
intimation he had had that he was required 
for duty was when his name was flashed on 
the screen. He had immediately reported 
at the shops, but when he arrived there he 
found that the spare fireman had been 
called in his turn. 

The union contended that little effort had 
been made to find the fireman in the 
theatre. 

The company contended that the callboy 
had asked the girl at the theatre to have 
the fireman’s name flashed on the screen, 
but she had said that the projectionist was 
very busy and that he (the callboy) could 
go inside and look round for the fireman. 
On this night the theatre was full and the 
callboy could not find the fireman. He 
was told that he was at a certain cafe. He 
visited all the cafes and also the YMCA, 
but could not find the fireman; he then 
called a spare fireman. 

The employee who acted as callboy on 
the occasion gave evidence corroborating 
the company’s statement. 

The contention of the employees was 
denied. 


LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec courts deny, on ground that Board did not exceed jurisdiction, 
two petitions for writs of prohibition against Labour Relations Board 


In Quebec the Superior Court held that 
the Labour Relations Board did not exceed 
its jurisdiction when, in certification pro- 
ceedings, it rejected the company’s request 
to provide all information contained in its 
personal files. 


The Quebec Queen’s Bench Court, in 
appeal, confirmed the decision of the 
Superior Cour cancelling a writ of prohibi- 
tion against the Labour Board’s decision on 
the ground that the Board did not exceed 
its jurisdiction when cancelling its previous 
decision, 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 
.. rejects union request for writ of prohibition 
against Labour Board’s cancellation of decision 


On October 1, 1957, the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench (in appeal) ruled by a 
majority four to three that the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board did not exceed its 
jurisdiction when revoking a_ previous 
decision under the authority conferred on 
the Board to cancel, for cause, a decision 
made by it. 


The decision of the Court confirmed the 
ruling of the Superior Court rendered on 
August 16, 1955 which cancelled a writ of 
prohibition previously issued against the 
Board’s decision. 

The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related in the reasons for judgement, were 
as folows. 

Since June 16, 1945 Le Syndicat National 
des Travailleurs de la Pulpe et du Papier 
de la Tuque Inc. (later referred to as the 
Syndicate) was a certified bargaining agent 
for the employees of Brown Corporation 
Limited, and signed several collective 
agreements with that company. In April 
1954, La Fraternité Internationale des 
Ouvriers de la Pulpe Sulfite et des Moulins 
a Pager, Local La Tuque N°. 5380 (later 
referred to as the Fraternity) sought to 
replace the Syndicate as a bargaining agent 
but failed in this attempt. On August 21, 
1954, the Syndicate signed with Brown Cor- 





poration a new three-year collective agree- 
ment, which was supposed to expire on 
May 15, 1957. 

On October 1, 1954 Brown Corporation 
was sold to Canadian International Paper 
Company, effective December 1, 1954. The 
contract of sale contained a clause by which 
Canadian International Paper Co. took over 
the rights and obligations stipulated in 
the above-mentioned collective agreement 
signed on August 21, 1954. 

On November 12, 1954 the Syndicate 
requested the Board to amend the certifi- 
cate of recognition issued in 1945 by 
replacing the name of Brown Corporation 
by that of Canadian International Paper 
Company. This request was supported by 
a communication addressed to the Board by 
the Canadian International Paper Com- 


pany. On December 1, 1954, the Board 
amended the bargaining certificate as 
requested. 


On November 30, 1954, the Fraternity 
made a request for certification, and on 
December 6, withdrew it. 

On December 13, 1954, the Fraternity 
renewed its demand for certification and in 
a communication to the Board dated 
December 14, 1954 asked the Board to 
reconsider the decision rendered on Decem- 
ber 1, 1954; to cancel the certification held 
by the Syndicate on the ground that the 
Syndicate had not applied for certification 
as a bargaining agent of the employees of 
the Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany; and to grant the Fraternity the 
certificate of recognition as a bargaining 
agent for the employees of that Company. 

On February 4, 1955 the Board held a 
hearing at which the parties concerned were 
heard regarding the request to revise the 
Board’s decision of December 1, 1954. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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On March 2, 1955 the Board, invoking 
the powers granted by Section 41 of the 
Labour Relations Act*, revoked its decision 
of December 1, 1954 by which the Syndi- 
cate’s bargaining certificate was amended, 
and cancelled the certification of the said 
Syndicate as a bargaining agent of the 
employees of Canadian International Paper 
Company. 

The decision of the Board was based on 
the following reasons. ‘The Board con- 
sidered that its decision of December 1, 
1954 was erroneous on a point of law; there 
is no legal disposition that would authorize 
the change of certification on the occasion 
of the transfer of Brown Corporation to 
Canadian International Paper Co.; the 
transfer in question effected a complete 
change in the identity of the employer; the 
workers did not negotiate with a company 
but with a particular employer; the accept- 
ance by International Paper of the clauses 
and conditions of the collective agreement 
then in force constituted a new collective 
agreement concluded with a trade union 
which was not recognized; on such occasion, 
notwithstanding the consent of the Syndi- 
cate, the Board should have given to all 
employees the opportunity to manifest 
their preference and for these reasons 
should have accepted the application for 
recognition from the Fraternity and from 
any other interested union including the 
Syndicate in question, and after an inquiry, 
should have made a decision. 

Following this decision the Syndicate 
applied for and was granted a writ of pro- 
hibition against the Board’s decision of 
March 2, 1955. This writ of prohibition was 
cancelled by the Superior Court for the 
following reasons: 

—A transfer of a company automatically 
puts an end to the individual contracts of 
employment. 

—The breaking of individual contracts 
brings an end to the collective agreement 
whose object is to regulate these individual 
contracts. 

—Even if one could assume that the 
collective agreement remained valid after 
December 1, 1954, because of the consent 
of Canadian International Paper, there is 
no doubt, considering the change of the 
proprietor, that the certificate of recognition 
ceased to have its effect; therefore a distinc- 
tion should be made between the collective 
agreement and the certificate of recognition. 

—If the workers of Brown Corporation 
continued to work for International Paper 
it was because the latter on December 1, 





*Section 41—The Board may, for -cause, revise or 
cancel any decision or order rendered by it or any 
certificate issued by it. 
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1954 tacitly renewed the contracts of em- 
ployment which were terminated the pre- 
ceding day between those workers and the 
Brown Corporation; consequently there 
were new contracts of employment between 
these workers and International Paper Co. 
Also there was a new collective agreement 
between the new company and the workers 
of the old company. 

—As the Syndicate did not present a 
request according to Sections 6, 7, 8 and 9 
of the Labour Relations Act in order to be 
recognized as a bargaining agent with 
respect to International Paper Co. em- 
ployees, this new collective agreement was 
an agreement concluded by an association 
which was not recognized as a bargaining 
agent. 

—The request for the amendment of the 
certificate could not be considered as equiv- 
alent to a request for recognition. 

—Section 41 allowed the Board to revise 
its previous decision whether because of 
error of fact or of law. 

—It was for the Board to decide whether 
there was a sufficient reason to justify the 
revision of its previous decision. 

The Court of Appeal, by a majority 
decision, confirmed the judgment of the 
Superior Court, and upheld the validity of 
the Board’s decision of March 2, 1955. The 
Court held that the evidence produced by 
the Syndicate before the Superior Court 
did not indicate that the Board had ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction when on March 2, 
1955 it had revoked its own decision of 
December 1, 1954 in connection with the 
certificate held by the Syndicate before 
that date. 

The Court held that the writ of prohibi- 
tion against the decision of the Board 
should be cancelled and made void exactly 
as it was decided by the judgment of the 
Superior Court. 

Mr. Justice St. Jacques was of the opinion 
that the Board did not exceed its jurisdic- 
tion when issuing its decision on March 2, 
1955. In his oinion, if the Board had serious 
doubts as to the legality of its decision : 
regarding the renewal of the certificate of 
recognition, 1t could reach the conclusion 
of having a “cause” justifying, according to 
Section 41 of the Labour Relations Act, the 
revocation of its previous decision. Section 
41 is applicable notwithstanding an error 
in law on the part of the Board. Further, 
in his opinion no objection could be taken 
to the provision in the contract of sale 
between two companies that the collective 
agreement should remain in force and con- 
tinue under new ownership; on the other 
hand the certificate of recognition ceased 
to be effective automatically once the sale 


of Brown Corporation to Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company was concluded. 
Therefore, he thought, it was the duty of 
the Board to find out which one of two 
unions in question represented the majority 
of workers. In order to carry out this 
inquiry it was necessary for the Board to 
revoke its decision of December 1, 1954. 


In Mr. Justice Rinfret’s opinion the sale 
of Brown Corporation to Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company did not put an 
end either to the collective agreement or to 
the certificate of recognition held by the 
Syndicate. The decision of the Board on 
December 1, 1954, by which the certificate 
of recognition was amended by replacing 
Brown Corporation by Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Co. was a right decision and 
the Board should not revoke this decision 
or cancel the certification. Therefore, in 
his opinion, the decision of March 2, 1955 
was not justified. However, in rendering 
this decision the Board did not exceed its 
jurisdiction. According to Section 41 of the 
Labour Relations Act the Board has juris- 
diction to decide whether there is a “cause” 
for revocation or not, and the Board could 
not deprive itself of this jurisdiction because 
it might have made an error in the appre- 
ciation of facts or of the law. 


The three dissenting judges were of the 
opinion that the Board in issuing its order 
of March 2, 1955 exceeded its jurisdiction 
and in those circumstances a writ of pro- 
hibition should be issued. 


Mr. Justice Hyde, dissenting, was of the 
opinion that the transfer of ownership of 
the enterprise could not be considered by 
the Labour Relations Board as a “cause” 
to revise its decision of December 1, 1954, 
or to cancel the certificate of recognition. 
Once a collective bargaining agency has 
been certified and a collective agreement 
negotiated no other application can be 
entertained for certification from the same 
group until the sixtieth to the thirtieth day 
prior to the expiration of that agreement 
(s. 16). Apart from the 1954 amendment 
to Section 6 outlawing any association 
tolerating “amongst its organizers or officers, 
one or more persons adhering to the com- 
munist party or movement” there is nothing 
in the Act to indicate as a “cause” any 
circumstances arising after certification and 
the negotiation of an agreement. There is 
certainly no suggestion that any subsequent 
change of heart within the group should 
permit any review. In his opinion the 
“cause” in Section 41 must be something 
otherwise within the terms of the statute. 
The Board cannot by misconstruction of 
this word “cause” extend its jurisdiction to 
enable it to deprive an association of rights 


conferred upon it by the statute. The Board 
would be exceeding its jurisdiction in enter- 
taining any application for certification from 
any other association seeking to displace 
the petitioning syndicate outside the period 
prescribed by Section 16 of the Act. By 
revising its decision of December 1, 1954 
and by cancelling the certificate of recogni- 
tion, the Board exceeded its jurisdiction 
and Section 41 (a) is not a bar to a writ 
of prohibition. 

Mr. Justice Choquette, dissenting, was of 
the opinion that the collective agreement 
and the certificate of recognition continued 
to be valid after the purchase of Brown 
Corporation by Canadian International 
Paper Company. The Board, by revoking 
its decision of December 1, 1954 and by 
cancelling the certificate of recognition, 
exceeded the powers granted by Section 41. 
As Section 41 (a) of the Labour Relations 
Act does not bar a writ of prohibition he 
would allow the appeal. Syndicat National 
des Travailleurs de la Pulpe et du Papier 
de La Tuque Inc. v. La Commission de 
Relations Ouvriéres de la Province de Qué- 
bec, (1958) RJQ, BR 1. 


Superior Court of Quebec... 
--.rejects Gaspé Copper Mines petition for writ 
of prohibition against Labour Relations Board 


On September 24, 1957, the Superior Court 
of Quebec ruled that the Quebec Labour 
Relations Act did not require the Labour 
Relations Board in certification proceedings 
to provide information from its personal 
files and that the refusal to give the com- 
pany all information it requested did not 
amount to a denial of natural justice nor 
to a refusal to grant a hearing. 

The circumstances of the case as related 
by Mr. Justice Morin in his reasons for 
judgment were as follows. 


In June 1956, the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 4881, located at Murdoch- 
ville, applied to the Labour Relations Board 
for recognition as the bargaining agent for 
a certain number of workers employed by 
Gaspé Copper Mines Limited. 


The Board informed the company of 
this request and asked for a list of all 
workers employed on June 6, 1956. In the 
same communication the Board requested 
the company to submit within the next 
seven days its reasons for wishing to oppose 
the issuance of a certificate of recognition. 
(This time-limit was later extended at the 
company’s request). 

On July 6, the company requested the 
Board to produce the application made by 
the union and the submission as to the 
grouping of the workers, relative to this 
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application, as well as other documents 
which had probably been produced by the 
union. 


On or about July 21, 1956, the Board 
complied with this request by sending 
what the company described as two incom- 
plete documents, one alleged to be a copy 
of the union’s application, the other, a copy 
of the union’s submission in connection 
with its application for certification. 


In the petition for a writ of prohibition 
against the Labour Relations Board the 
company pleaded the irregularities of these 
two documents, non-disclosure on the part 
of the Board of information regarding the 
union and refusal to supply an exact copy 
of the file concerning the union’s applica- 
tion. Further, the company claimed that it 
was impossible to submit any useful argu- 
ments against the granting of certification, 
since the Board’s attitude amounted to a 
refusal to hear the company’s case, and to 
a denial of natural justice. Finally the 
company alleged that in view of these facts, 
the Board lacked the jurisdiction to decide 
this dispute, and that a writ of prohibition 
should be issued. 


The Board objected to this petition and 
based its motion against the writ of pro- 
hibition on two grounds: 

(a) S. 4la of the Labour Relations Act, 

which would protect the defendant 


from the remedy which the plaintiff is 
seeking to enforce. 


(b) The facts alleged by the plaintiff in 
its petition are not sufficient to war- 
rant the granting of the relief sought 
by the plaintiff, 


In the opinion of the Court the issue of 
the case depended on deciding whether, 
considering the facts alleged to be proved, 
these facts could be interpreted as showing 
that the Board had exceeded its jurisdic- 
tion. 


Section 41a, according to Mr. Justice 
Morin, despite the forcefulness and clarity 
of the language could not bar the company’s 
petition, if there had been no jurisdiction 
or if the defendant had exceeded its juris- 
diction. Section 41a of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act reads as follows: 

s. 41a. Notwithstanding any legislative 

provision inconsistent herewith; 


(a) the decisions of the Board shall be 
without appeal and cannot be revised 
by the courts; 


(b) no writ of quo warranto, of manda- 
mus, of certiorari, of prohibition or 
injunction may be issued against the 
Board or against any of its members 
acting in their official capacity; 

(c) the provisions of article 50 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure shall not 
apply to the Board, or to its members 
acting in their official capacity. 
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In the case of lack of or excess of juris- 
diction, a provision such as that contained 
in Section 4la of a statute governing an 
administrative body could never constitute 
a bar to legal proceedings recognized and 
sanctioned by law in such cases. This 
applies especially to a body such as the 
Board. 

In the case of lack of or an excess of 
jurisdiction, notwithstanding legal provi- 
sions such as that in Section 41a, all the 
remedies given by the law to the parties 
amenable to the jurisdiction of such a 
tribunal are open to those parties, in order 
to guarantee to them their fundamental 
rights. ‘The remedies used, such as pro- 
hibition or certzorart or the quashing of the 
decision, guarantee the inherent right to 
freedom possessed by the citizen. 

The Court felt that to admit that Sec- 
tion 41a of the Labour Relations Act must 
be applied rigidly and strictly even in cases 
of total absence of jurisdiction or of excess 
of jurisdiction on the part of an adminis- 
trative tribunal when rendering decisions of 
a judicial or of a more or less judicial 
nature would be equivalent to imputing to 
the Legislature the desire to restrict in an 
indirect way the inherent fundamental 
rights of the citizen. 

This court agrees that the Legislature is 
supreme in the field of legislation, but this 
sovereignty is confined within the limits of 
the power granted to the Legislature by the 
constitution whose prime object above all 


is always to protect the fundamental rights 
of the citizen. 

In other words, in a country with a con- 
stitution and responsible government such 
as ours, the Legislature, whose power to 
legislate is considered to be absolute, must 
nevertheless remain strictly within’ the 
limits imposed by the constitution upon 
such power. And so, should the Legislature 
choose to transgress its constitutional 
bounds, its laws are ultra vires and when 
referred to our courts they suffer the fate 
reserved for such laws tainted with lack of 
jurisdictional competence. 


In the opinion of the Court, Section 41a 
of the Labour Relations Act could apply 
only when the Board had not in any way 
transgressed the limits of the jurisdiction 
placed upon it by the Labour Relations 
Act. In other words, the Board could 
invoke Section 41a as a bar to the petition 
for a writ of prohibition only if the Board 
had remained strictly within its jurisdic- 
tional limits. 


In the case at bar, the dispute was caused 
by the union’s application for recognition. 
Sections 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the Labour 
Relations Act accord the Board the juris- 
diction to deal with a dispute resulting 
from an application for recognition. Con- 
sequently the Court held that the Board 


had full jurisdiction to deal with the 
application for recognition, and what re- 
mained for the Court to determine was 
whether the irregularities alleged by the 
company did amount to a refusal to hear 
the company’s case and could prevent the 
Board from availing itself of the harsh 
provisions of Section 4la of the Labour 
Relations Act. 

In the petition the company described 
the conduct of the Board as a refusal to 
hear the company’s case, as a flagrant 
denial of natural justice, and as indicative 
of a wish on the part of the Board to 
enshroud the union’s activities in secrecy, 
and to render it unassailable. 

After having examined these allegations, 
the Court could not find anything which 
would truly indicate that the Board had 
exceeded its jurisdiction. Following the 
company’s request of July 6, 1956, the 
Board informed the company on July 19, 
1956, that a copy of the application for 
the certification, together with a copy of 
the submission supporting the said applica- 
tion were to be forwarded. The Board 
added that according to the usual practice 
followed by the Board the names of persons 
appearing on the documents were not 
supphed. 

After having examined the correspond- 
ence between the company and the Board, 
the Court felt that throughout this dispute 
nothing had been done by the Board to 
the company which would even approach 
a denial of justice, such as a refusal to hear 
the company’s case, and there had been 
even less to indicate an attempt by the 
Board to veil the union in secrecy and 
render its activity incapable of attack, as 
the plaintiff company alleged; nor had the 
defendant Board exceeded its jurisdiction. 

The Board did not see fit to forward 
either the names of the union’s officers or 


a complete copy of its file material, and 
the company found the documents which 
were submitted to be incomplete. This 
procedure, in the opinion of the Court, 
may not entirely accord with professional 
ethics but it could hardly amount to a 
denial of justice, a refusal to grant a 
hearing, or to a flagrant violation of natural 
law and constitutional rights, as well as the 
excess of jurisdiction, 

The Court could not find anything in 
the Labour Relations Act requiring the 
Board to observe particular formalities with 
respect to imformation supplied to inter- 
ested parties in connection with an applica- 
tion for certification. The Board, in the 
case at bar, duly notified the company of 
the union’s activities, invited the company 
to make representation, consented to 
extend the time-limit for presenting these 
objections, and at the company’s request 
forwarded a copy of the union’s application 
and submission. Nothing in the statute, 
the Court emphasized, required the Board 
to furnish interested parties with docu- 
ments from its personal files, and much 
less with names of persons which might 
have been mentioned therein. 


In conclusion the Court held that the 
facts alleged by the company, even if 
taken as proved, could not in any way be 
interpreted judicially as an excess of juris- 
diction and therefore could not support the 
claim submitted by the company nor were 
these facts sufficient to prevent the applica- 
tion of the restrictive language of Section 
41a of the Labour Relations Act to the 
dispute in question. Accordingly the Court 
dismissed the company’s petition for writ of 
prohibition with costs. Gaspé Copper Mines 
Limited v. Commission de _ Relations 
Ouvriéres de la Province de Québec, CCH 
Canadian Labour Law Reporter, p. 11, 469. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Federal regulations for ships’ crews and officers revised. New rules 
for safe handling of liquefied petroleum gas issued in Saskatchewan 


New regulations under the Federal 
Financial Administration Act provide that 
salaries of officers and crews on govern- 
ment ships will now be based on salaries 
paid in the area for similar classes of work. 

In Alberta, the regulations under the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act were re-issued 
with a few changes. The orders under the 
Public Health Act were consolidated. 

In Saskatchewan, revised regulations 
respecting liquefied petroleum pressure ves- 
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federal 


sels and distributing plants set out more 
stringent welding and shop _ inspection 
requirements for storage tanks. Allowances 
to needy mothers were increased. 


Other regulations deal with shop closing 
in St. John’s, Newfoundland; conditional 
exemptions from the Saskatchewan Hours 
of Work Act; compensatory leave for 
prevailing rate employees; gas 
installations in Manitoba; and _ codes 
adopted by the Ontario Fuel Board. 
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FEDERAL 


Financial Administration Act 

Recent regulations under the Financial 
Administration Act were revisions of the 
regulations for ships’ crews and officers, 
gazetted on January 8, and an amendment 
to the new prevailing rate employees 
general regulations, gazetted on January 22. 

Under the new prevailing rate regulations 
that went into force on January 1 (LG., 
Feb., p. ——), the Treasury Board will not 
only fix a standard work week for prevail- 
ing rate employees but will also determine 
a first day of rest and a second rest day 
where applicable. An employee who works 
on his first day of rest will be paid time 
and one half his regular rate and double 
time for work on his second day. 

The amendment provides that if a rest 
day coincides with a statutory holiday, the 
employee may now be credited with com- 
pensatory leave equal to one sixth of the 
number of hours in his standard work week, 
or eight hours, whichever is longer, if the 
deputy head so directs. Previously, com- 
pensatory leave was granted only for time 
worked on a statutory holiday. 

New Ships’ Crews Regulations approved 
by T.B. 526000 of December 20, 1957, went 
into force on January 1, replacing regula- 
tions authorized by T.B. 478801 of Novem- 
ber 10, 1954 (L.G. 1955, p. 187). However, 
aside from the introduction of a new 
method of determining salary rates and 
some changes in the rules with respect to 
special leave and the accumulation of leave 
credits during a period of leave without 
pay, the provisions are the same as 
formerly. 

The coverage is the same as previously, 
the regulations again applying to all un- 
licensed crew members on ships owned or 
chartered by the federal Government. They 
do not apply to members of the regular 
forces or the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, or to persons covered by the Pre- 
vailing Rate Employees General Regula- 
tions. 

Salary rates will continue to be fixed by 
the Treasury Board on the recommendation 
of the department concerned following 
consultations with the Department of 
Labour, but will not necessarily be monthly 
rates as formerly, but will be rates based 
on salaries paid in the appropriate area of 
employment for similar classes of work. 
Rations and living quarters aboard ship 
may again be provided in addition to other 
remuneration or benefits. If it is customary 
to supply rations and quarters on a ship 
and they are not provided, the Treasury 
Board may, as formerly, fix an allowance 
in lieu of them. 
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Hours worked in excess of 40 in the 
week must again be paid for at the rate of 
one one-hundred and seventy-sixth of the 
monthly rate, or, if the deputy head 
approves, compensatory leave may be 
granted for a period equal to the number 
of hours of overtime worked. 

Although the provisions respecting sick 
and vacation leave remain the same, the 
special leave provisions have been widened 
in line with recent changes in the prevailing 
rate regulations. A maximum of three days 
special leave may again be granted after 
six months service for circumstances such 
as marriage or a death in the family. Now, 
however, the deputy may grant special 
leave for any number of days if an 
employee is subpoenaed as a witness by a 
court, tribunal or commission or is required 
to perform jury duty. 

The provision prohibiting an employee 
from accumulating leave credits during a 
period of leave without pay except when 
absent because of an injury sustained while 
on duty has been widened to permit vaca- 
tion and sick leave credits to accrue while 
an employee is attending a navigation or 
engineering school or is trying a qualifying 
examination under the Canada Shipping Act 
for a certificate as master, mate or engineer. 

The new regulations for ships’ officers 
that went into force on January 1, replacing 
regulations authorized by T.B. 478900 of 
November 18, 1954 (L.G. 1955, p. 187), 
revised the basis of regular payment and 
also the method of paying overtime. 
Changes were also made in the provisions 
respecting special leave and accumulation 
of leave credits similar to those with respect 
to ships’ crews (described above). 

The coverage is unchanged, the regu- 
lations applying to masters, mates, and 
marine engineers certified under the Canada 
Shipping Act or to any person in a position 
designated by the Treasury Board as that 
of a ship’s officer for the purposes of these 
regulations. Members of the regular forces 
and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
as well as prevailing rate employees, con- 
tinue to be exempt. 

Officers’ salaries will still be set by the 
Treasury Board following consultations 
with the employing department and the 
Department of Labour but, as is now also 
the case with ships’ crews, the rates will be 
based on rates prevailing in the area for 
similar classes of work and will not neces- 
sarily be on a yearly basis as formerly. At 
the discretion of the deputy head, officers 
may again be paid half their salary if their 
ship is laid up during the non-navigation 
season unless they are required to perform 
maintenance or other duties on a full- 
time basis. 


Under the new regulations, overtime is 
now expressly defined as time worked in 
excess of eight hours in the day and 40 
hours in the week and, if the deputy head 
approves, must be paid for at a rate which 
is to be determined by dividing the 
employee’s anuual rate by 2112. In lieu 
of payment, compensatory leave may be 
granted for a period equal to the period of 
overtime. 

Cash payment may not be made, how- 
ever, nor may compensatory leave be given 
in respect of a fraction of an hour or to an 
employee with authority to require other 
employees to work overtime. If an 
employee in this last category works over- 
time, he may be paid whatever the Treas- 
ury Board, on the recommendation of the 
deputy head, decides or, notwithstanding 
the proviso previously referred to, he may 
be granted compensatory leave. 

Previously, a ship’s officer who worked 
more than eight hours in a day was entitled 
to a monthly lump sum payment of $5, $10, 
$15, or $20, depending upon what the Treas- 
ury Board considered to be the amount of 
overtime ordinarily performed on that ship. 
For days of work in excess of five in a 
week, an officer engaged elsewhere than in 
British Columbia received a cash lump sum 
approved by ‘Treasury Board. Com- 
pensatory leave was granted to officers in 
British Columbia, who, after working at 
least 40 hours in any week, were required to 
be on active duty on the Saturday or Sun- 
day immediately following. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Coal 
Mines Regulation Act dealing with com- 
pressed air blasting, electricity, miners’ 
boards, miners’ certificates and permits, 
provisional certificates and fees were 
gazetted on December 31 as Alta. Reg. 
427/57, replacing regulations authorized by 
O.C. 881/55 (L.G. 1955, p. 1292). However, 
except for a difference in arrangement, the 
provisions are substantially the same as 
those in the earlier regulations. Regulation 
551/57 gazetted the same day deals with 
fees and expenses of examiners and miners’ 
boards. 

While an owner, agent or manager is no 
longer obliged to secure the approval of the 
Director of Mines before using compressed 
air in underground mines, stringent rules 
for compressed air blasting are again laid 
down, the regulations setting out detailed 
requirements with respect to location of 
compressors, motors and switchgear, insula- 
tion of compressed air lines, the placing of 
valves, and precautions to be observed 
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during operations. As before, the regula- 
tions stipulate that the person doing the 
actual blasting must have a first, second or 
third class certificate. The safety rules to 
be followed if a piston-operated or a shear- 
strip operated shell fails to discharge during 
compressed air blasting are the same as 
formerly. 

As regards electrical matters, the regu- 
lations again state that, except where other- 
wise provided, the rules set out in Part V 
of the Canadian Electrical Code (C 22.5 
No. 2-1949, Use of Electricity in Coal 
Mines) apply in all mines. One _ such 
exception is the section dealing with electric 
hoists, which does not apply unless ordered 
by the Director. Another is that existing 
installations need comply with the pro- 
visions only when required by an electrical 
inspector. The Minister may also grant 
exemptions or may modify conditions in 
cases of emergency. 

The regulations again provide that an 
owner, agent or manager must obtain the 
written permission of the electrical inspec- 
tor before introducing electrical apparatus 
into a mine, into the ventilating district of 
a mine or into the pit of a strip mine, or 
before re-introducing such equipment where 
previously electricity had been prohibited 
or an installation condemned. Plans and 
specifications are to be included when sub- 
mitting the application for approval (for- 
merly called a notice of intention) to the 
electrical inspector and the district inspec- 
tor. The approval of the electrical inspec- 
tor is also necessary before changing the 
location of any fixed electrical equipment 
underground, making above ground any of 
the major electrical installations specified 
or before any person who is not a mine 
electrician may install, repair, adjust or 
remove any electrical apparatus in or about 
a mine. 

As formerly, the owner, agent or manager 
is required to submit an annual report 
showing the electrical equipment in use at 
the mine. The provision permitting dis- 
putes over electrical matters to be settled 
by arbitration has been deleted, however. 


The technical provisions which supple- 
ment or vary the code are the same as 
formerly, the regulations again setting out 
requirements with respect to such matters 
as shot-firing cables, magazines and fuses. 


Provision is again made for the setting 
up of three-member boards in each district 
to conduct oral examinations for miners’ 
certificates. As formerly, the district in- 
spector will act as chairman, but the qualifi- 
cations of the other members have been 
altered to the extent that one of the other 
members may now be the holder of a first 
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er second class certificate, whereas formerly 
a first class certificate was required. As 
before, the third member must be the 
holder of a miners’ certificate. 

The examination procedure is the same 
except that the new regulations expressly 
provide that every candidate must produce 
the medical certificate required under the 
Act as well as such additional information 
as the board may require. The Board on 
its part must ensure that every applicant 
has the prescribed qualifications. 

Under the new regulations, the Director, 
as well as a district inspector, may now 
grant a minmer’s permit to a candidate who 
furnishes proof of having the required 
qualifications. A permit will be valid only 
in the district issued and for the period 
specified and, as before, may be cancelled 
at any time. 

The conditions under which provisional 
certificates may be granted are the same 
except that the Director is now required 
to keep a record of all such certificates 
issued. Upon the recommendation of the 
electrical inspector or a district inspector, 
the ‘Director may grant to a person who is 
qualified to apply for a written examina- 
tion under the Act a provisional certificate 
(first class, second class, etc.), which is 
valid only at a specified mine and for a 
period of up to one year. A provisional 
miner’s certificate valid for a period of up 
to six months at any mine in the province 
may be issued by a district inspector to an 
applicant with qualifications for a miner’s 
certificate. Like the provisional certificates, 
however, it is subject to cancellation at any 
time. 


Alberta Labour Act 

Two orders of the Alberta Board of 
Industrial Relations, Lumbering Industry 
Order No. 12 (1949), which granted a par- 
tial exemption from the hours provisions of 
the Act to certain sawmill employees, and 
Coal Mining Industry Hours of Work 
Order No. 17 (1950), which limited the 
hours of coal mine employees to eight in 
the day and 48 in the week, were rescinded 
by O.C. 1984/57, gazetted on January 15. 

Also rescinded by O.C. 1984/57 were three 
earlier orders dealing with hours and over- 
time, the effect of which had been nullified 
by subsequent legislation. They were: 
Hours of Work Regulation No. 7 and Hours 
of Work Order No. 27 (L.G. 1942, p. 926) 
and Male Minimum Wage Order No. 6 
(L.G. 1939, p. 396). 
Alberta Public Health Act 

Orders under the Alberta Public Health 
Act have been consolidated into one regu- 
lation comprising 88 divisions, which was 
gazetted on January 15 as Alta. Reg. 
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572/57. While primarily concerned with 
public health problems, the regulations also 
contain provisions dealing with the health 
and safety of employees, some of which are 
set out below. 

Among other rules, provisions setting out 
construction requirements, the sanitary 
facilities to be provided for workers, and 
health and hygiene standards for employees 
are included among the regulations govern- 
ing restaurants (Division 3), bakeshops 
(Division 5) and barber shops and beauty 
culture parlours (Division 30). 

Division 19, which deals with industrial 
and construction camps, contains detailed 
rules with respect to location, construction 
standards, floor and air space, sanitation 
and the care and preparation of food. 

The regulations governing the use of dan- 
gerous substances such as wiping rags and 
cotton waste (Division 33), hydrocyanic 
acid gas (Division 35) and _ industrial 
poisons (Division 36) are intended to 
protect employees as well as the general 
public, as are the rules respecting food 
products such as canned meat (Division 6) 
and milk (Division 9). 


Manitoba Gas and Oil Burner Act 


New requirements with respect to the 
installation of gas burning equipment were 
added to the regulations under the Mani- 
toba Gas and Oil Burner Act (L.G., April 
1957, p. 469) by Man. Reg. 3/58, gazetted 
on January 18. 

As before, only a licensed gas fitter with 
a permit from the chief inspector may 
install any gas burning equipment or make 
a gas installation. A new provision states 
that when doing such work a gas fitter must 
now affix to the principal part of the equip- 
ment or installation a tag bearing his serial 
number. 

Another provides that before connecting 
up gas equipment or a gas installation to 
its supply line, a gas utility must ask to 
see the gas fitter’s permit, and within 48 
hours after the gas is turned on must send 
a written report to the chief inspector, 
noting whether the required tag is duly 
attached and giving, among other par- 
ticulars, the name and address of the gas 
fitter and the serial number of his permit. 

The regulations also require every gas 
utility company to forward a list of all gas 
equipment or gas installations to which it 
has commenced to supply gas since January 
bet O5re 


St. John’s Shops Act 


By a proclamation gazetted on January 
14 and effective January 26, Saturday was 
again declared to be a shop closing day in 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, except during the 


Christmas period or when another whole 
holiday occurs in the same week. Since 
September 12, 1955, Saturday closing has 
been in effect only during the summer 
months. 


Ontario Fuel Board Act 


The regulations under the Ontario Fuel 
Board Act were amended by O. Reg. 4/58, 
gazetted on January 18, so as to adopt the 
CSA Code entitled, “Installation Code for 
Oil Burning Equipment” (CSA B139-1957). 
The amendment further provides that the 
installation, repair, maintenance, replace- 
ment or removal of fuel-oil appliances, fuel- 
oil piping tanks and vents must comply 
with the code. 


Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


New regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act dealing with 
liquefied petroleum gas pressure vessels and 
distributing plants were gazetted on Janu- 
ary 3, replacing regulations authorized by 
Cae lotds fom. 1053, p, 1348). 

Among other changes, some provisions 
with respect to portable cylinders have 
been deleted, additional shop inspection 
and welding requirements were laid down 
for storage tanks and other pressure con- 
tainers and the licensing provisions were 
revised. Some of the changes are the 
result of transferring responsibility for the 
issuance of licences to sell and install L.P. 
gas cylinders from the Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Branch of the Department of Labour 
to the Gas Licensing Branch. 

It is again compulsory for a_ person 
operating a filling or distributing plant or 
selling L.P. gas equipment connected there- 
to to obtain an annual licence for each 
branch or plant operated by him. It is 
no longer necessary, however, for a dealer 
to obtain a licence from the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Branch in order to sell 
and install portable cylinders, new regu- 
lations issued recently under the Gas 
Inspection and Licensing Act (O.C. 2244/57, 
gazetted on December 13) having provided 
for the issuance of a limited contractor’s 
licence authorizing the holder to sell and 
install L.P. gas cylinders and equipment. 

As a result of these changes, three types 
of licences, instead of four, are now pro- 
vided for. A Class A licence authorizes the 
holder to operate a filling or distributing 
plant, fill portable cylinders, transport tanks 
or other approved pressure containers or 
sell L.P. gas equipment. The holder of a 
Class B licence may distribute L.P. gas in 
the province by means of a transport tank 
or other approved manner to @gents or con- 
sumers or sell L.P. gas equipment. The 
holder of a Class C licence may engage only 


in the sale of L.P. gas equipment. By LP. 
gas equipment, the regulations do not mean 
gas burning appliances but rather “storage 
tanks, transport tanks or other pressure 
containers, including fittings, machinery or 
other apparatus connected therewith”. 

In addition to performing his authorized 
tasks, every licensee, except the holder of 
Class C licence, may also do the work of 
the holder of a lower class of licence. 

As previously, a licensee is required to 
submit a sale and installation report for 
every L.P. gas storage tank or ASME code 
vessel installed or disposed of. Upon 
request, he must also supply the depart- 
ment with a list of all L.P. gas filling and 
distributing plants operated by him and of 
all installations being supplied with L.P. 
gas. 

The regulations again stipulate that only 
approved vessels built in accordance with 
specified standards may be used. Unless 
otherwise provided for, the design, con- 
struction, installation and use of all L.P. 
gas vessels and equipment must conform 
with the provisions of NBFU Pamphlet No. 
58 or other designated codes. A new pro- 
viso has been added, however, to the effect 
that these regulations do not apply to L.P. 
gas vessels used in a refinery, these being 
required to meet the standards of NBFU 
Pamphlet No. 59. 

As has been indicated, some deletions 
have been made in the rules previously 
laid down for portable cylinders. The 
provisions respecting construction, registra- 
tion, fillimg, retesting, maintenance and 
transportation of portable cylinders have 
been retained without substantial change 
but the section dealing with the installation 
and storage of such vessels does not appear 
in the new regulations. These and other 
minor deletions no doubt stem from the 
fact that licensing of L.P. gas equipment 
dealers is now under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Gas Licensing Branch. 

The requirements for storage tanks and 
pressure containers other than portable 
cylinders are in some respects more strin- 
gent than formerly. No pressure container 
may be filled with L.P. gas, placed in the 
possession of a consumer or used in the 
province unless the department has been 
notified, has made an inspection and issued 
a certificate authorizing its use. Installa- 
tions must be made under the supervision 
of an authoried person who, on completing 
his work, must send in the prescribed 
installation report. 

While it is no longer necessary to have 
the department approve the proposed loca- 
tion of storage tanks with a capacity of 
2.000 or more gallons, the manufacturer is 
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again required to submit design drawings 
and specifications for departmental approval 
and registration, giving all the particulars 
listed. 

Every vessel is to be constructed in strict 
accordance with the registered design with 
all welding not only meeting the require- 
ments of the ASME Welding Qualifications 
Code as formerly, but also of the new weld- 
ing provisions of the regulations. These 
provide that all welders, including welding 
machine operators, employed upon the con- 
struction of a pressure vessel must have 
been tested within an 18-month period in 
accordance with the ASME Code in the 
presence of an authorized inspector who 
must record the results on a prescribed 
form which is to be made available to the 
department upon request. It is also the 
responsibility of the manufacturer to con- 
duct procedure tests, including tests of the 
filler metal, and forward the results to the 
department for registration. If such tests 
are not held or if a vessel shows question- 
able workmanship, a provincial inspector 
may order weld test coupons cut and tested 
in accordance with the Saskatchewan Pres- 
sure Welding Regulations at the manufac- 
turer’s expense. Should the coupons fail, the 
vessel may be sealed and its use prohibited. 

Shop inspection requirements are more 
specifically set out than formerly, the new 
regulations providing that every vessel 
exceeding five cubic feet in volume must be 
shop inspected during construction by 
a provincial government boiler or pres- 
sure vessel inspector or, if built in the 
United States, by an inspector holding a 
National Board Commission employed by a 
Code State or a boiler insurance company. 

The provision setting out safety valve 
requirements for storage tanks has been 
amended to make the manufacturer respon- 
sible for seeing that every vessel is fitted 
with one or more spring-loaded safety 
valves of an approved type. The new 
regulations also provide that safety valves 
must comply with NBFU standards. 

The additional safety rules are substan- 
tially the same as before, one change being 
that the use of underground storage tanks 
is now expressly forbidden. Previously, 
they could be built with the permission of 
the chief inspector provided certain con- 
ditions were met. 


Aside from one or two minor changes, 
the standards laid down for transport tanks 
are the same as formerly, the regulations 
again stipulating that unless otherwise 
provided, the design and construction must 
conform with the applicable provisions of 
NBFU Pamphlet No. 58 and such sections 
of the ASME Code for Unfired Pressure 
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Vessels as have been adopted by the CSA 
Code B-51. In addition to an authorization 
from the Boiler’s Branch, the approval of 
the Highway Traffic Board is again neces- 
sary before a transport tank may be used 
in transit. 

No major changes were made in the 
requirements for fillimg and distributing 
plants, departmental approval of plans and 
equipment and a licence to operate again 
being necessary. 

The prohibition against alteration and 
repairs by welding except with the approval 
of an inspector and by a licensed pressure 
welder does not now apply to containers 
having a pressure of 15 pounds p.s.1. or less. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Two orders under the Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act granting conditional 
exemptions from the requirement to pay 
overtime after eight hours in the day and 
44 in the week were gazettted on January 
24. One, O.C. 70/58, provides that between 
November 1 and March 31 each year, 
employees of municipal skating rinks in 
Prince Albert may work up to 88 hours in 
a two-week period without payment of 
overtime. A similar exemption valid annu- 
ally for the period May 15 to September 15 
was granted to municipal swimming pool 
employees of that city by O.C. 71/58. Both 


orders contain the usual qualification 
respecting public holidays. 
Similar conditional exemptions were 


previously granted to employees in swim- 
ming pools in Regina and Saskatoon and to 
employees engaged in maintaining rinks 
operated by the Saskatoon Playgrounds 
Association. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Allowances to needy mothers in Saskat- 
chewan were increased, effective January 1, 
by an amendment to the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Regulations under the Social Aid Act 
(L.G. 1955, p. 966). 

As before, an allowance may be paid to a 
mother with one or more children who is 
a widow or in need of financial assistance 
for certain other reasons. Both the rates 
and the method of payment have been 
changed, however. 

Instead of allowances ranging from a 
maximum of $480 a year for a mother with 
one child, up to $1,080 a year for a mother 
with 10 children, the regulations now pro- 
vide for an allowance of up to $600 a year 
for a needy mother, plus an additional 
$120 a year for each child. 

The regulations no longer set out a range 
of maximung annual allowable incomes 
including alowances; instead they stipulate 

(Continued on page 291) 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in December about 
double number in November, about 88 per cent higher than in 
December 1956, statistics* show. Claimants on “live file’ up substantially 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
December was 499,213, being about double 
the 249,108 recorded in November, and 
approximately 88 per cent higher than the 
December 1956 total of 265,230. 


Claimants having an unemployment 
register in the “live file’ on December 31 
numbered 744,248, comprising 18.5 per cent 
of the estimated insured population for the 
beginning of the month. This represents a 
substantial rise over the November figure 
of 403,273 and the December 1956 figure of 
398,244. 


Of the 744,248 claimants, 88,892 were 
claimants for seasonal benefit (72,251 males 
and 16,641 females), and these included 
8,155 male and 48 female claimants in the 
fishing industry. 


With reference to Tables E-1 to E-4 
at the back of this issue, it should be 
noted that this year, for the first time, 
all the tables give figures which represent 
combined regular and seasonal—including 
fishing—claims or payments. In the past, 
during the period when seasonal benefit 
was applicable, Table H-1 covered regular 
payments only, while in Table E-3 only 
the column relating to initial claims filed, 
covered seasonal as well as regular claims. 


The increase in claims filed during 
December and in the number of claimants 
on the register at the end of the month 
over last year appears in large measure to 
be due to lower levels of activity in such 
industries as construction, logging and serv- 
ice. In part, it is also due to the inclusion 
of fishermen (about 8,000) among claimants 
for the first time and to some shift of 
seasonal benefit claimants from January 
to December, although the figures indicate 
that these were not the major factors in the 
increase. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 





Eighty-one per cent of the claimants 
were males, against 78 per cent on Novem- 
ber 29 and 79 per cent on December 31, 
1956. This reflects the importance of 
reduced activity in industries, such as con- 
struction, which employ a high proportion 
of males. 

The distribution of claimants on the basis 
of duration on claim shows over 64 per 
cent of the December 31 total with a record 
of four weeks or less. This category 
accounted for 60 per cent of the November 
29 total, and 68 per cent on December 31, 
1956. At the upper end of the schedule the 
proportion of claimants having a minimum 
of 13 weeks on claim was 12 per cent 
(December 1957), 15 per cent (November 
1957) and 11 per cent (December 1956). 
Males constitute a considerably smaller pro- 
portion of the longer term claimants (68 
per cent as of December 31) than of the 
total (81 per cent). 

Postal claimants constituted 38 per cent 
of the December 31 claimants, an increase 
of four percentage points over the 34 per 
cent for November 29. As was the case in 
November, the increase occurred wholly 
among the males. Part of this increase is 
accounted for by seasonal benefit claimants, 
of whom 42 per cent were postal, against 
37 per cent of the regular claimants (85 
per cent of the fishing claimants are postal). 

Claimants unable to establish the right 
to any kind of benefit accounted for 82 
per cent of those “not entitled to benefit” 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 
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on initial claims. This compared with 82 
per cent the previous month and 62 per 
cent in December 1956. 


The estimated average weekly number of 
beneficiaries rose by 63 per cent over 
November and was 138 per cent above the 
figure for December 1956. Increases of the 
same magnitude were reflected in the num- 
ber of weeks compensated, but the amount 
of benefit paid during December was 68 
per cent over November and 155 per cent 
in excess of the same month last year. 
Payment of seasonal benefit during the 
current month is a factor contributing to 
higher payments over both November 1957 
and December 1956. Payments in respect of 
fishing benefit account for less than 1 per 
cent of total payments. 

The average weekly rate of benefit paid 
rose to $21.63 during December. This is an 
increase of 4 per cent over the November 
average of $20.87 and is 7 per cent higher 
than the December 1956 average of $20.21. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in December totalled 
$21,936,826.43 compared with $21,602,141.47 
in November and $21,653,382.16 in Decem- 
ber 1956. Benefit payments in December 
amounted to $31,907,823.27 compared with 
$18,961,516.48 in November and $12,515,- 
533.79 in December 1956. The balance in 


the fund on December 31 was $877,470,- 
144.39; on November 30 it was $887,441,- 
141.23 and on December 31, 1956 it was 
$926,776,830.22. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
December show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,875,207 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1957. 

At December 31 employers registered 
numbered 299,885, an increase of 738 since 
November 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December 1957, 4,683 investiga- 
tions were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 3,468 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
104 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,111 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 83 cases, 
9 against employers and 74 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 728.* 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1445, January 17, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant is 
one of several employees who were dis- 
missed from their employment on March 5, 
1956. 


According to the submissions, these em- 
ployees requested that the circumstances of 
their dismissal be considered in the light 
of the provisions of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act. A commissioner was ap- 
pointed by the provincial Minister of 
Labour to investigate the matter and his 
decision, dated April 23, 1956, was to the 
effect that the company had violated Sec- 
tion 47 of the Ontario Labour Relations Act 
in dismissing these employees; that those 
discharged and rehired should be made 
whole in respect of the loss of pay suffered 
by them in the interval; that those dis- 
charged and not rehired were entitled to 
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be reinstated to their former jobs if they 
so desired and also to be made whole in 
respect of loss of pay in the interval. 


In complying with the aforementioned 
decision, the company computed its liability 
to the rehired employees on the basis of 
the wages to which they would have been 
entitled had they not been dismissed, less 
wages, if any, earned elsewhere and unem- 
ployment insurance benefit received. More- 
over, as it was alleged that the company 
was on the verge of bankruptcy and there- 
fore unable to pay the full amount of its 
lability, an agreement was reached with 
the employees to accept 80 per cent of the 
amount owing as full settlement. 


The claimant filed a claim for benefit 
on March 6, which was allowed. He was 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


subsequently reinstated to his former em- 
ployment with back pay as described above 
and on February 25, 1957, the insurance 
officer disqualified him retroactively from 
March 4, 1956 to April 28, 1956 on the 
ground that he had not proved that he 
was unemployed during that period (sec- 
tion 54 (1)). 

Following the claimant’s appeal to a 
board of referees, the insurance officer 
rescinded his decision and referred the case 
to the board on the question as to whether 
the retroactive pay received by the claimant 
was to be considered as earnings within the 
meaning of section 172 (1) of the Regu- 
lations. 

The board of referees, which heard the 
ease on April 18, 1957, unanimously dis- 
missed the appeal. The board was of the 
opinion that “the retroactive pay was 
undoubtedly given pursuant to the settle- 
ment of a grievance and that this provision 
became a part of the employees’ contract 
of service”. Under the circumstances the 
amount received in settlement ($273.12) 
had to be considered as earnings within the 
meaning of sections 172 (1) and 173 (1) of 
the Unemployment Insurance Regulations. 

The interested union appealed to the 
Umpire and through its counsel requested 
an oral hearing before the Umpire, which 
was held in Ottawa on September 19, 1957. 
The union was represented by counsel. 

The counsel for the union argued that 
the monies received by the claimant could 
not be termed “remuneration or income” 
and could not be said to have been received 
“in connection with services performed”. 
It had nothing to do with a breach of 
contract of service. It was received pur- 
suant to a right arising under the Labour 
Relations Act, because of a breach of the 
law by the employer. The claimant had 
been dismissed at the time the monies 
were awarded and the question of wages 
entered the issue only as a yard-stick for 
a settlement. 

The counsel for the Commission con- 
tended that the reinstatement compensation 
was damages under the contract of service 
which the employer was compelled to pay 
by reason of his breach of the said con- 
tract. These payments, therefore, were 
income “in connection with services per- 
formed”. 


Conclusions: Section 172 (1) of the Un- 
employment Insurance Regulations pro- 
vides, in part, as follows: 


The earnings to be taken into account for 
the purpose of determining the amount of 
benefit payable to an insured person are... 
all remuneration or income received or to 
be received in connection with services per- 
formed by such person, whether or not under 


a contract of service and, for the purpose of 
this section, shall include 

(a) retirement leave credits; 

(b) wages in lieu of notice; 

(c) reserve army pay for attendance at 
camp for not more than two consecu- 
tive working days; 

) board and lodging; 

(e) holiday pay provided for by subsection 
(4) of section 173; 

({) workmen’s compensation paid in re- 
sae of total temporary disability: 
anc 


(g) monies paid in consideration of a 
claimant’s returning to or commencing 
work with a specific employer. 

It can, therefore, be seen that the inter- 
pretation put forward by the counsel for 
the Commission is not without merit. The 
monies paid to the claimant in this case can 
in a sense, but only remotely, be said to 
have been received in connection with 
services performed in that services were 
at some time performed by him for his 
employer under a contract of service. 

The wording of section 172 (1), however, 
leaves much to be desired as to precisely 
what its provisions were intended to include 
as earnings for the purpose of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. Moreover, para- 
graphs (a), (b) and (g), for example, 
specifically refer to instances where the 
remuneration or income received or to be 
recelved appears to be similar in its source 
and nature to the monies paid to the 
claimant in the present case, especially in 
that the remuneration or income need not 
be for services actually performed. On the 
other hand, in a recent decision, namely 
CUB-1443, I held that the remuneration 
received by a canalman whilst on compen- 
satory leave was earnings because actual 
services, 1.e., overtime work, had been per- 
formed by him in the past and the remun- 
eration could truly and really be said to be 
in connection with or for the _ services 
actually performed. 

Consequently, as there were no services 
actually performed by the claimant at any 
time for the monies paid to him by the 
employer and as monies paid under cir- 
cumstances such as those which are described 
in this case are not specifically mentioned 
in any one of the paragraphs from (a) to 
(g) of section 172 (1), I consider and decide 
that the monies received by the claimant 
in this case cannot be held to be earnings 
within the meaning and for the purpose of 
section 172 (1) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Regulations. 

The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CUB-1450, January 24, 1958 


(Translation) 
Summary of the facts: On December 
12, 1956, the employees of the warping 
department of a cotton mill, 75 in all, 
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refused to comply with the modifications 
introduced by the employer regarding the 
performance of their work and were released 
for as long as they did not accept the new 
working conditions. 

The same day and for the two or three 
days following, 756 employees of the plant’s 
other departments had to be _ released 
because of the shortage of work caused by 
the stoppage that had occurred in the 
warping department. 

On December 18, during a meeting of 
the members of the union that was one of 
the parties to the collective agreement that 
at that time governed the working con- 
ditions of all the employees of the above- 
mentioned departments, the union president 
announced, with the applause of those 
attending, that the union would, from the 
union’s fund, make loans to help the 
unemployed members. Each borrower, in 
order to receive a loan, had to promise to 
repay the loan in the event that he received 
unemployment insurance benefit or that his 
salary was paid to him by the employer. 
A few members of the executive committee 
of the union, that is about three or four, 
had decided to make loans of that kind, 
without any resolution having been passed 
and without any meeting of the executive 
committee and also without a _ general 
meeting of the members. 

It appears that the first of those loans 
was made on December 24, 1956 and the 
last one on January 14, 1957 following a 
resolution, “passed at a meeting of the 
union held on January 17, 1957, to the 
effect that the loans were discontinued”’. 
The average loan was about $10.00 a week, 
but some members did not borrow any 
money as they did not need any help. 

The claimant and those associated with 
him in this appeal belonged to the union 
and were employed in one of the plant’s 
departments where operations had to cease 
by reason of the stoppage of work in the 
warping department. The insurance officer 
decided that these claimants had lost their 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work attributable to a labour dispute at the 
factory at which they were employed and 
that they had failed to prove that they had 
not financed the dispute or that they did 
not belong to a grade or class of workers 
that included members who were financing 
it. They were, therefore, disqualified from 
receipt of benefit from December 24, 1956 
to January 14, 1957. 

The decision of the insurance officer was 
appealed to the board of referees. At the 
hearing of the case the claimant’s represent- 
ative, basing his arguments on the facts 
already known and those revealed by the 
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testimonies before the 
establish 


witnesses in their 
board, chiefly endeavoured to 
that: 


1. The decision to loan money to the 
members had been made in a manner con- 
trary to the union’s constitution; 


2. The said loans differed from allowances 
usually given to strikers, in that there was 
an obligation to repay, that the money was 
taken from the local union’s fund and not 
“from the general fund of the (parent 
union)” and that the loans had been 
granted “as a gratuity or as a charity”, 
only to the members “who were in need of 
money as a sort of an advance on their 
unemployment insurance benefit,” as the 
insurance officer had taken a considerable 
time to make his decision; and 


3. As the union, according to the provin- 
cial law, was a corporate body distinct from 
its members, it was impossible to state that 
the members had financed the dispute. 

On March 26, 1957, the board of referees 
by a majority upheld the decision of the 
insurance officer, being of the opinion that 
the loans had, for all practical purposes, 
constituted the financing of the dispute. 
The dissenting member, after taking into 
account the obligation to repay the loans 
and contending that there was nothing in 
the evidence to show that the loans “were 
made from the union’s fund or from dues 
paid by the members,....” gave a con- 
trary opinion. 

On April 3, 1957 the union appealed to 
the Umpire. In his brief of June 19, the 
representative of the union repeated in 
greater detail the arguments which had 
already been submitted to the board of 
referees. On the other hand the director of 
unemployment insurance produced a state- 
ment of observations in which among other 
things he drew the Umpire’s attention to 
the British jurisprudence dealing with the 
financing of a labour dispute, to the pos- 
sibility of disregarding the legal entity of 
a corporate body in certain cases and to the 
fact that the insurance officer was not in 
a position to give an equitable decision 
before December 24, 1956. 


Conclusions: In his brief, the represent- 
ative of the claimants admitted that they 
had lost their employment by reason of 
a stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
disute and, in his statement of observations, 
the director of unemloyment insurance said 
that the insurance officer had given them 
the benefit of the doubt with respect to the 
questions of direct interest and participa- 
tion. I will therefore only consider the 
question of the financing of the dispute 
and, in this respect, I will first examine 


whether, in the present case, there was a 
financing of the dispute within the meaning 
of section 63(2) of the Act. Should such 
be the case, I will then establish who were 
the persons who financed it and what 
should be the duration of their disqualifica- 
tion from receiving benefit. 


One of the best established facts in the 
present case is that there was some money 
coming out of the union’s fund which was 
paid to certain members as conditional 
loans to help them during the stoppage of 
work attributable to the labour dispute at 
the factory where they were employed. 

Another indisputable fact is that the 
loans, at least in part, came from the dues 
they had paid into the union’s fund. 

Moreover, the union’s constitution and 
regulations establish that, even though, by 
virtue of a fiction of the law, the mem- 
bers were not the real and absolute pro- 
prietors of the money in the union’s fund, 
they nevertheless had an interest in the 
disposal of the money and, directly or as 
principals, had a right of control over the 
operations of the fund. In fact, the mem- 
bers of the executive committee, which 
among other things is “responsible for the 
administration of the assets of the union” 
(Sec. 31.2.), are elected by a general meet- 
ting of the members (Sec. 42.5.); a general 
meeting “determines the administrative 
expenses and how the union’s money is to 
be used” (Sec. 42.1.), subject to the 
approval of the executive committee; 
finally, the executive committee and the 
treasurer have to report to the general 
assembly, which “decides on all the recom- 
mendations submitted” (Sec. 42.7.). On the 
other hand, the members in an ordinary 
meeting may vote certain expenses without 
having to refer the matter to the executive 
committee (Sec. 34). 

Now, to finance a labour dispute within 
the meaning of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act is, in my opinion, to help finan- 
cially in some manner one of the parties 
to the dispute in a way which, intentionally 
or not, is likely to prolong the duration of 
the stoppage of work or to support the 
party in its demands. In view of the 
foregoing it can be readily observed that 
loans of money to members of a union 
during a stoppage of work attributable to 
a labour dispute in which, as in the present 
case, some members are directly involved 
as interested parties or as participants, may 
very well achieve one or both of the afore- 
mentioned purposes. Loans of this kind 
in such circumstances, and a fortiori con- 
ditional loans such as those which were 


made in the present case where the eventual 
elimination of the obligation to reimburse 
could convert the loan into an uncon- 
ditional gift, do create, barring evidence to 
the contrary (the onus being placed on the 
claimant by the Act), a presumption that 
such loans have either prolonged the stop- 
page of work or supported the demands of 
one of the parties to the dispute, or even 
both. No proof to the contrary has been 
submitted by the claimant in this case. 

In view of the absence of such evidence, 
I must, therefore, conclude that there was 
a financing of the labour dispute within the 
meaning of the Act in this case. As it has 
already been established on the one hand 
that the money, at least in part, came 
from the union’s fund and consisted of the 
dues paid by the members, and that, on the 
other hand, the union’s members had an 
interest in the disposal of the money as 
well as a right of control over the opera- 
tions of the fund, it follows, therefore, 
that there was a financing of the labour 
dispute by the union’s members. 

I do not have to decide upon the regu- 
larity of the procedure followed in granting 
the loans to the members; I need only to 
be satisfied that loans were in fact made to 
some members and that these members 
accepted them readily and without objec- 
tion. Neither do I have to decide upon the 
question of any delay on the part of the 
insurance officer in making his decision, 
as this is exclusively a matter of admuinis- 
tration which comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, 

For the above-mentioned reasons, I con- 
sider that all the employees of the class of 
the union’s members, whether they all 
obtained loans or not, have financed the 
labour dispute within the meaning of 
paragraph 2(a) of section 63 of the Act; 
the employees of the same grade, i., of 
the same occupation as any one of those 
mentioned in this paragraph and who do 
not belong to the union, are also dis- 
qualified from receipt of benefit but under 
paragraph 2(b) of the same section; the 
disqualification in both cases being for the 
duration of the financing, that is, from 
December 24, 1956 to January 14, 1957 
inclusive. 

Needless to say that no disqualification is 
imposed with respect to the employees 
concerned in the present appeal if they do 
not belong to the same grade or class as 
those mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

I. therefore, dismiss the union’s appeal. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 204 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 100 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ........ il $ 448.00 
Defence =Production® |... en-e2 eee sore eee 97 285,595.00 
Post ORice i as ee eee ree oe ote ems 13 333,411.55 
D6, Oi.) WA Se pars a ieee: eS ANY, arto 1 2,321.00 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority ............ 1 113,720.64 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules form 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of 
equipment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


supplies and 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $7,400.42 was collected from 14 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 338 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: Hill-Clarke-Francis (Quebec) Ltd, extension to Metallurgy Bldg No 
465; M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of cafeteria bldg No 500. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Camp Gagetown N B: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of housing units, DND 
45/54. Camp Borden Ont: Grisenthewaite Construction Co, construction of housing 
units, DND 13/55; Swansea Construction Co, construction of ground services, DND 
13/55. 

Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

Sault Ste Marie Indian Agency Ont: Alex Wray & Sons Co Ltd, alterations to 
heating system, Shingwauk IRS. Fisher River Indian Agency Man: Louis Ducharme, 
construction of Peguis Central Indian day school. Skeena River Indian Agency B C: 
D Robinson Construction Ltd, construction of Indian day school, power house & teachers’ 
residences, Kitkatla, Gurd Island. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: McNeilly Bavington Ltd, fire retardant painting of interior of 
hangars & leantos, RCAF Station; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction of under- 
ground power, street lighting & communication system, etc, RCAF Station. Dartmouth 
N S: Central Construction Co, construction of crash tender garage, HMCS Shearwater. 
Halifax N S: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, imterior painting of PMQs, 
Shannon Park. Camp Gagetown N B: Leeds Bridge & Iron Works Ltd, supply & 
erection of structural steel & steel joists for garage. Longue Pointe Que: Weiss 
Electrical Contracting Co, rewiring electrical distribution system & alterations to instru- 
ment shop, 202 base workshop. Nicolet Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of emergency main under Nicolet River. S¢ Johns Que: Fred Korman, enlarge- 
ment of substation & extension to electrical distribution system, RCAF Station. 
Valcartier Que: Freres Jobin Inc, construction of grenade range. Barriefield Ont: 
Connolly & Twizell Ltd, construction of underground steam distribution system & 
extension to central heating plant. Centralia Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, 
reinforcement of glulam arches in chapel. Clinton Ont: Rulff Grass Construction Co 
Ltd, reinforcement of glulam arches in chapel, RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: 
Durall Ltd, addition to central heating plant. Portage la Prairie Man: MeNeilly 
Bavington Ltd, fire retardant painting of interior of hangars, RCAF Station. Calgary 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of lecture training 
bldg & outside services, Currie Barracks; Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, additions & alter- 
ations to electrical distribution system, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. 
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Building and Maintenance 

St Hubert Que: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station. St Johns 
Que: Unie Steel Products Ltd, supply & installation of ventilation system in bldg No 
47, RCAF Station. Oakville Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior 
painting of PMQs, Surrey Park. Trenton Ont: Walker F MacCormack, interior 
painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Camp Chillwwack B C: J T Devlin & Co Lid, 
interior painting of bldgs. Vancouver B C: Penning Crushing & Contracting Ltd, 
construction of breakwater, RCAF Station; M Sleightholme & Co Ltd, interior painting 
of bldgs, Jericho Beach. 


Department of Defence Production 


Cornwallis N 8: Guildfords Ltd, lagging of hot water tanks & steam pipes in boiler 
rooms, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N 8: Geo W Sampson, interior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Quebec Que: C Jobin Ltee, restoration of transformer vault 
No 2, La Citadelle. Valcartier Que: Quebec Decorators 'Reg’d, interior painting of tank 
hangars, No 20 Works Coy, RCE, Military Camp; Couverture & Ventilation Ltee, 
installation of ventilation system in auditorium, bldg No 63, CARDE. Barriefield Ont: 
Joseph Downey & Son, refurbishing of hardwood floors in PMQs, Fort Henry Heights. 
Camp Borden Ont: Pierce Construction, installation of combination doors in PMQs. 
Ottawa Ont: J G Tompkins & Co, construction of extension to POL shed, construction 
of island & relocation of pumps, etc, Beach Bldg. Shirleys Bay Ont: Shore & Horwitz 
Construction Co Ltd, additional work at transmitter site, Highway 15. Uplands Ont: 
McAuliffe-Grimes Ltd, installation of asbestos shingles on bldgs, RCAF Station. Wzndsor 
Ont: Loaring Construction Co Ltd, repairs at HMCS Hunter. Winnipeg Man: Norlen 
Painting & Decorating, interior redecoration of PMQs, Fort Osborne Barracks. Saskatoon 
Sask: Foulds Construction, construction of workshop addition to central heating plant, 
RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Prudham Building Specialties Ltd, repairs to walls, etc, 
bldg No D2, Currie Barracks. Edmonton Alta: Bond & Leitch Ltd, reroofing of bldg, 
HMCS Nonsuch. Lynn Creek B C; Skyline Roofing Ltd, reroofing section of bldg 
No 2, Naval Depot. Vancouver B C: C J Oliver Ltd, repairs to roof trusses, hangar 
No 7, North Jericho; Peterson Electrical Construction Co Ltd, replacement of power 
poles, etc, Jericho Beach. 

National Harbours Board 


Quebec Que: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of addition to grain 
elevator. 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Gravelbourg Sask: H J Parker, *construction of monument to commemorate Father 
Louis Pierre Gravel. Fort Langley B C: K J Moore, *installation of electrical facilities 
in custodian’s office & living quarters; Langley Glass Shop, *supply & installation of 
glass, etc, in custodian’s office & living quarters; Hubbard Construction, *application of 
bonded roof for custodian’s office & living quarters. Kootenay National Park B C: 
Rogers Sheet Metal & Roofing Ltd, *application of bonded roofs on 4 bldgs; Patmore’s 
Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, *installation of exhaust ventilation system in McKay 
Creek maintenance garage. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: E F Barnes Machine & Fabricating Shops, *installation of two 
double drum winches on Dredge PWD No 401. Stephenville Nfld: Pinsent Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations & addition to RCMP detachment bldg & garage. Cripple 
Creek N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, cribwork wall reconstruction. Dartmouth N S: 
Halifax Shipyards, *docking & repairing of tug Fredericton. Halifax N S: Mack’s 
Construction Ltd, repairs & alterations to bldg at Pier 21. Saint John N B: Acme 
Construction Co Ltd, extension to garage, etc, RCMP detachment quarters. Montreal 
Que: Leonard J Weber Construction Co, construction of postal station “H”. Quebec 
Que: A Janin & Co Ltd, construction of forest biology laboratory, Laval University. 
Ste Anne de Bellevue Que: Leonard J Weber Construction Ltd, construction of biological 
test bldg, Ste Anne’s Hospital; Gagnon & Fils Ltee, installation of 6” gravity sewer, 
Ste Anne’s Hospital. Valleyfield Que: Reid & Cambridge Ltd, supply & installation 
of two boilers & overhauling of pumps, etc, Federal Bldg; Arthur & Albert Marcil, 
alterations & repairs to federal bldg. Amherstburg Ont: McQueen Marine Ltd, con- 
struction of protection wall. Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, alterations to heating 
system, hangars Nos 1 & 2 & drill hall, Civil Defence College. Elliot Lake Ont: Georgian 
Bay Construction Co Ltd, addition to temporary postal accommodation. EHrieau Ont: 
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Sir Lindsay Parkinson (Canada) Ltd, construction of boat harbour. Manitoulin Island 
Indian Agency Ont: Percy Harper, Wilbert Oliver & Hayden McDonald, construction 
of two-classroom block, South Bay. Mount Forest Ont: Roger F Maetachern interior 
alterations & interior & exterior painting, public bldg. Ottawa Ont: Willen Did oust 
Construction Ltd, alterations & repairs to No 8 Temporary Bldg; James H Wilson Ltd 
supply & installation of laboratory fittings in Chemistry Radioactive Ores & Administra- 
tion Bldg, Booth St; Aerodyne Engineering Co, installation of air conditioning & 
ventilation systems, first floor, Militia Stores Bldg; Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd. 
renewal of flashing & roof repairs, etc, Royal Canadian Mint; A E Proulx. sanding of 
floors, No 8 Temporary Bldg. Pike Creek Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, improvements 
(dredging & training walls). Pointe au Baril Ont: Onway Construction Co, wharf 
reconstruction. Sutton (Black River) Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, reconstruction 
of training wall. Toronto Ont: Toronto Dry Dock Co Ltd, *docking & repairs to 
Dredge PWD No 116: ‘Robert Wilson, removal of garbage & ashes from federal bldgs. 
Windsor Ont: Luigi de Appollonia, alterations to UIC bldg; David Greenblat & Jack 
Kreaden, demolition of various bldgs, Federal Bldg site. Carman Man: Harris Con- 
struction Co Ltd, addition & alterations to federal bldg. Athabasca Alta: C H Whitham 


Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Co Ltd, alterations to second floor, Northern Electric Bldg. 
Cartage & Storage Ltd, moving of various departments into federal bldg. 


Calgary Alta: Poole Construction 
Edmonton Alta: Western 
Ermineskin 


Alta: Alexander Construction Ltd, construction of RC school, Hobbema Indian Agency. 
Lethbridge Alta: Glen Little, construction of poultry house, etc, Veterinary Research 


Station. Ma-Me-O Beach Alta: 
wharf repairs. Sylvan Lake Alta: 


Square M Construction Ltd & Coleman Collieries Ltd, 
Quam Construction Co, breakwater-wharf repairs. 


Prince George B C: C J Oliver Ltd, interior alterations to basement, federal bldg. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Iroquois Ont: 


Locweld & Forge Products Ltd, supply & installation of covers for 


recesses, handrails, fencing, etc, International Rapids Section. 


Department of Transport 


Halifax N 8S: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of road & clearing, stumping 


& grubbing at airport. Dunnville Ont: 
two landing barges. Kingston Ont: 
barges. Pagwa Ont: 
Pas Man: 


Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 282) 

that the combined allowance to a mother, 
father and children must be reduced by the 
amount of other income in excess of $540 
a year. As a result of these changes, the 
total allowable income of a mother with 
one or two children has been increased by 
$240 a year, that of a mother with three 
children by $300. 

Another new provision raised the addi- 
tional allowance for an incapacitated father 
living at home from $120 to $240 a year. 

Instead of $360 a year for a first child, 
$480 for two children, and $540 for three, 
with further allowances for each additional 
child, a guardian may now be paid up to 
$420 a year for the first child and $240 a 
year for each additional child. In lieu of 
a ceiling on allowable annual income, the 
regulations provide that in all cases the 
allowance will be reduced by the amount 
of other income in excess of $300 a year. 


S G Powell Shipyard Ltd, *construction of 
Kingston Shipyards, *construction of three landing 
Besner Bros Construction, additional drainage at aerodrome. The 
Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities, etc. 


Another new provision authorizes the 
payment of an additional award equal to 
the actual expenditure for travel and main- 
tenance incurred by an incapacitated father 
or child in having an examination requested 
by the Disability Certification and Re- 
habilitation Review Committee of the 
Department of Social Welfare. 

Another order gazetted on January 10, 
O.C. 2393/57, provided that effective from 
November 1, 1957, any allowance paid 
under the Old Age Assistance, Blind Per- 
sons’ Allowance or Disabled Persons Allow- 
ance Acts or any pension under the Federal 
Old Age Security Act will not be deemed 
income for the purposes of these regulations. 
A further amendment provided that any 
allowance under the Supplemental Allow- 
ance Regulations is not to be included 
when calculating income. Previously, only 
the basic allowance could be excluded. 
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January 1958* 


There were 23 work stoppages in exist- 
ence during January,* causing a total time 
loss of 169,880 man-days during the month. 
The number of stoppages and the time loss 
resulting from them have only slightly 
increased from the previous month. How- 
ever, the January 1958 figure for time loss 
is more than three times the figure for the 
same month last year (52,680 man-days). 


Nearly three quarters of the total time 
loss during January was caused by the 
stoppage affecting the pulp and _ paper 
industry in British Columbia. This strike, 
involving more than 5,000 workers, caused 
a time loss of 122,430 man-days during the 
month, and a total time loss of 311,640 
man-days since its beginning November 14, 
1957. (This work stoppage ended on Febru- 
ary 4.) 

Of the 23 work stoppages in existence 
during this month, eleven involved one 
hundred or more workers. Three stoppages 
of this category that began prior to Janu- 
ary were still in progress at the end ot 
the month. On the other hand, five stop- 
pages involving one hundred or more 
workers that began in January were ter- 
minated at the end of the month. 


On an industry basis (see Table 1), 
manufacturing had the largest number of 
work stoppages and of workers involved. 
This industry also had the highest rate for 
time loss, as a result of the strike in the 
pulp and paper industry in British Colum- 
bia. In other industries, both the number 
of stoppages and the time loss were com- 
paratively low. 


*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares 
the number of strikes and lockouts in existence dur- 
ing January of this year with December and Janu- 
ary of last year. The approximate number of work- 
ers involved and the time loss resulting are also 
compared on a monthly basis. The number of 
strikes and lockouts beginning during each month 
is also indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with stoppages 
involving 100 or more workers in existence during 
January 1958. The approximate time-loss, together 
with the number of workers involved, is indicated 
for each stoppage. The major issues and the major 
terms of settlement, if the stoppage has ended, are 
also mentioned. Other details include such infor- 
mation as the dates on which the stoppages began 
and ended and also the industries in which they 
took place. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS, BY 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1958. 


Table 1—DISTRIBUTION 


No of No. of Time 

Industry Strikes Workers Loss 
Wishinggeecoe.ce peer 1 700 18,200 
VE Ore eee eye 2 1,314 8,815 
Manufacturing ...... 11 6,387 129,070 
Transportation ....... 1 12 265 
Wradeiamesie: Sek eeeee 2 12 265 
IDeYeae ooo caer ancoee 1 250 500 
Constructions +... oe ‘5 689 WL rds 


On a provincial basis (Table 2), British 
Columbia had the highest rate for time 
loss, again as a result of the strike affecting 
the pulp and paper industry. Although 
Ontario had the largest number of work 
stoppages during January, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss were 
comparatively low in that province. In 
Quebec, few workers were involved in work 
stoppages during January and the time loss 
was low. 


Table 2—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS, BY 


PROVINCES, JANUARY 1958. 
No. of No. of Time 
Provinces Strikes Workers Loss 
British Columbia .... 3 6,281 140,900 
Nova Scotia ........ 3 1,343 8,860 
Quebecmmrnacect aici 4 330 4,550 
Ontarioame eerie are 13 1,410 15,570 





A resolution calling for a ban on strikes 
and lockouts at all Ontario hydro public 
utilities failed to gain adoption at the 
annual meeting early this month of the 
Ontario Municipal Electric Association. 

The resolution asked that, in the interests 
of public safety, all hydro public utilities 
be declared essential industries and that 
the Ontario Department of Labour be 
empowered, if requested by a utility, to 
ban a strike or lockout resulting from an 
unsettled labour dispute. 

The resolutions committee chairman rec- 
ommended non-approval because ‘the right 
to strike is a constitutional right that 
should not be interfered with”. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, February 1958 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) advanced 0.2 per cent from 123.4 to 
a new high of 123.7 between January and 
February*. 


An increase in the food index accounted 
for most of the rise, with upward move- 
ments in shelter and other commodities 
and services indexes also contributing. Both 
the clothing and household operation in- 
dexes remained unchanged. 

The food index rose from 1194 to 119.9 
as increases were registered for most items 
of fruit, vegetables and meats. Advances 
were greatest for oranges, fresh tomatoes 
and beef. The only decline of consequence 
was a further drop in the price of eggs. 

The other commodities and services index 
moved from 129.1 to 129.5, mainly on the 
strength of further widespread increases in 
hospital rates averaging 3 per cent. Frac- 
tionally higher prices were reported for 
pharmaceuticals and personal care items, 
including toothpaste, toilet soap and 
shaving cream. 


The shelter index edged up from 136.6 
to 1386.9 following slight advances in both 
the rent and home-ownership components. 


The clothing index remained unchanged 
at 108.8 as lower prices for rayon piece 
goods and a wide range of children’s cloth- 
ing balanced higher prices for some items 
of men’s and women’s wear. 


The household operation index, un- 
changed at 120.8, also reflected slight and 
offsetting price movements as textiles and 
household supplies were higher and furni- 
ture and floor covering were at lower levels. 


The consumer price index one year earlier 
(February 1957) was 120.5. Group indexes 
on that date were: food 117.2, shelter 133.8, 
clothing 107.4, household operation 119.1, 
and other commodities and services 123.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949100) were 
higher in seven of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of December 1957 
and the beginning of January 1958, and 
lower in the other three}. Increases ranged 
from 0.7 per cent in Toronto to 0.1 per 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 
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cent in Saint John; the decreases were all 
moderate, that of 0.3 per cent in Halifax 
being the largest. 

Food indexes were higher in most cities 
as beef prices experienced substantial in- 
creases in all regions. Lamb, veal and 
chicken were also higher but pork prices. 
particularly bacon, eased in a number of 
cities. Fresh fruits and vegetables—notably 
oranges and grapefruit—moved to higher 
price levels while egg prices were down in 
all ten regional cities, averaging 3 cents a 
dozen below December 1957 levels. 

Clothing indexes were down in most cities 
as annual January sales were reflected in 
lower prices for a number of items, par- 
ticularly men’s suits and coats, women’s 
cloth and fur coats and girls’ winter coats. 
Automobile prices for new 1958 model pas- 
senger cars were down slightly from 
December prices in most cities. Newspaper 
prices were up in six of the ten regional 
cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were as follows: Toronto +0.9 to 127.0; 
St. John’s +0.4 to 110.2*; Montreal +04 
to 123.8; Vancouver +0.4 to 124.8; Winnipeg 
+03 to 121.9; Saskatoon-Regina +0.2 to 
120.3; Saint John +0.1 to 123.5; Halifax 
—04 to 120.7; Ottawa —03 to 123.9; 
Edmonton-Calgary —0.1 to 119.9. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) for January was 122.3—a 
new record—compared with 121.6 in De- 
cember 1957. The 0.6-per-cent rise was the 
steepest since July 1956, when the increase 
was 0.7 per cent. The index one year earlier 
was 118.2. 

Sharply higher food prices accounted for 
four fifths of the January increase and there 
was a net rise in the other goods and 
services index. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1958 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956100) dropped slightly 
between mid-December and mid-January 
declining from 108.2, which was a new 
record, to 108.1. At the beginning of 1957, 
the index stood at 104.4. 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Index 1949= 100 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LaBourR GAZETTE. List No, 115. 


Biographies 


1. ALLEN, Victor Leonarp. Trade Union 
Leadership, based on a Study of Arthur 
Deakin. London, Longmans, Green, 1957. 
Pp. 336. 

Arthur Deakin was General Secretary of 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
the largest British labor union, from 1940 
till his death in May 1955. The author 
describes and analyzes the power of a labor 
union leader as exemplified by Mr. Deakin. 
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2. CoLzE, GrorcE Douctas Howarp. The 
Life of William Cobbett. .With a Chapter 
on Rural Rides by the late F. E. Green. 
3d ed., rev. London, Home & Van Thal, 
1947. Pp. 455. 

William Cobbett (1763-1835) was an 
English political writer and Member of 
Parliament. 


Canada at Work 


The following talks were broadcast for 
and published by the Federal Department 
of Labour during 1957. 


3. ANDREW, GEOFFREY CLEMENT. Is a 
University Degree Important? Pp. 4. 


4, BERKLEY, JOSEPH. How We Organized 
Our Community Rehabilitation Program, 
by Joseph Berkley and Stuart Young. 
Pp, 4. 

The two speakers, who are associated with 
the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of Essex County in Windsor, 
Ont., tell about this association. 


5. BIsseLL, CLAuDE THomas. The Needed 
Expansion of University Training Facilities. 
Pp. 4. 


6. BLACKBURN, GrEoRGE G. “Call it Rehabi- 
litation.” Pp. 5. 

Condensation of soundtrack of the motion 
picture “Call it Rehabilitation,” produced 
by the National Film Board for the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

7. CHARTRAIN, Paut. The Story of a 
Community Rehabilitation Centre. Pp. 3. 


The speaker is Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Quebec City Rehabilitation Clinic. He 
describes the work of his organization, which 
was set up on September 9, 1955. 


8. Coutson, L. F. D. Employment of 


the Older Workers. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, who is manager of the 
National Employment Service office in 
Hamilton, suggests that counselling may 


help the older worker seeking a job. 


9. Davison, H. Changing Trends in the 
Farm Lobour Field. Pp. 4. 

The speaker points out that in spite of the 
increase of mechanization in agriculture 
there is still need for part-time employment 
during peak periods. 


10. Dawson, W. W. The History of the 
Agricultural Working Force in Canada. 
Pp. 4. 

After reviewing the history of the agri- 
cultural working force in this century, the 


speaker suggests some means of solving local 
shortage of farm workers. 


11. Dousr, H. L. The Older Worker is 
a Good Employee. Pp. 4. 


The speaker, an Information Officer of the 
Department of Labour and Secretary of the 
Federal Govenrnment’s Interdepartmental 
Committee on Older Workers, points out 
several reasons why the older worker is 
worth hiring. 


12. Evans, Witt1am Haro. Industry’s 


Role in Producing Professional Manpower. 
aA 


13. Ginaras, Gustave. Medical Aspects 
of Rehabilitation and Extension of Hospital 
Services. Pp. 4. 


The speaker is Director of the School of 
Rehabilitation, University of Montreal, and 
Medical Director of the Rehabilitation 
Institute of Montreal. He discusses the 
medical aspects of rehabilitation, and the 
extension of hospital services. 


14. Hannam, H. H. Increased Agri- 
cultural Production with Fewer Workers. 
Pp. 4: 

The speaker describes how the farm labour 
force has declined since 1947 though farm 
production has increased. 

15. Kerr, H. H. The Engineering Tech- 
mologist, ‘Pp. 5, 


16. McMuuien, W. F. We can’t afford 
to misuse Our Engineers. Pp. 4. 


17. Neate, R. A. Industry must train ats 
Own Skilled Workers. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, who is Vice-President in 
charge of Manufacturing of Canadair Lim- 
ited, talks about the training facilities and 
procedures at Canadair Limited. 
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18. NIcHOLLs, 
Youth Needs 
Training. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, who is the recently-appointed 
Chairman of the National Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee, tell about the 
work of this Committee. He also describes 
the lucrative jobs available to those who 
graduate from the ranks of apprentices. 

19. Pack, Garnet T. Have We Enough 
Teachers in Our High Schools? Pp. 5. 


20. PARMENTER, Morgan Dewart. Voca- 
tional Guidance is the Key to More Profes- 
sional Manpower. Pp. 4. 


21. Rosser, F. T. Canada’s Position wm 


C. Canada’s 
Opportunities for 


HERBERT 
More 


the World of Professional Manpower. 
Pp. 4. 

22. Scott, Ricuarp, New Tools _ for 
Technicians. Pp. 4. 


23. SHENFIELD, BARBARA. A British View 
of the Older Worker Problem. Pp. 4. 
_ The speaker outlines some reasons for hir- 
ing older workers and suggests some areas 
where they can be employed. 

24. SoupANT, OMAND McKuiuop. The 
Importance of Scientists in the Develop- 
ment of Canada. Pp. 4. 


25. Wurtz, JAMES P. A Modern Concept 
of Apprenticeship. Pp. 4. 


The speaker, who is Director of Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifications for 
the Province of Alberta, describes the 
apprenticeship training program whereby the 
apprentice trains on the job and trains in 
school over a four-year period. 


Canada’s Economic Prospects 


The following two reports are studies 
prepared for the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects. 


26. BANK oF Montreat. The Service 
Industries. Hull, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pos 16k 

“The service industries are generally 


regarded as comprising all those sections of 
the economy that do not produce goods but 
do provide a service of some kind. They may 
conventiently grouped under the general 
headings of trade, finance, commercial and 
personal services, services provided by 
government departments and public institu- 
tions, an dtransportation and public utili- 
ties.” 

27. Davis, JoHN. Canadian Energy Pros- 
pects. Hull, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 392. 

Examines relationship between energy and 
economic development and also describes 
some of the energy supplying industries such 
as the coal, petroleum, natural gas, and 
electric power. 


Congresses and Conventions 


28. ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LasBour. Pro- 
ceedings of the Thirty-Sixth Annual 
Convention...also The Ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the Industrial Federation of 
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Labour and Merger Convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour held im 
Edmonton, September 17th to 20th, 1956. 
Edmonton, 1957. Pp. 128. 


29. NEw ZEALAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 
Minutes and Report of Proceedings of the 
20th Annual Conference held in...Wel- 
lington, April 30, May 1, 2, 3, 1957. Welling 
ton, lYot ~ Pp. 104. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


30. AMERICAN E\NTERPRISE ASSOCIATION. 
Bill Analysis, 8.1122, 8.18138, 8.2187, 8.2175 
and Similar House Bills to provide for 
Registration, Reporting and Disclosure of 
Certain (Employee) Welfare, Benefit and 
Pension Plans. 

United States private welfare and pension 
plans cover about 80 million persons. 
Because of the rapid growth of these plans 
and the misuse of some of the money in- 
volved, there have been proposals for federal 
legislation requiring registration and dis- 
closure of financial data of welfare and 
pension plans. 


31. New YorK (State). DEPARTMENT 
oF Lasour. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
Statistics. Pensions, Larger Plans in New 
York State, January 1957. New York, 1957. 
Pp. 143. 

A study of 290 private pension plans 
covering 1,700,000 employees. The plans 


105 collectively bargained 
multi-employer plans; 76 collectively bar- 
gained single-employer plans; and 109 non- 
bargained single-employer plans. 


described include: 


Employment Management 


32. CaLHOooN, RicHarp PerrcivaL. Influ- 
encing Employee Behaviour, by Richard P. 
Calhoon and C. A. Kirkpatrick. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. 312. 

Partial Contents: Influencing Employees 
is Your Job. Why Employees Behave as 
They Do. Demonstrations You Can Use. 
Removing Resistance and Opposition. Clos- 
ing the Interview Successfully. Expanding 
Your Influence. Special Groups You Need 
to Influence. 

33. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
ry. Suggestions for Control of Turnover 
and Absenteeism. Rev. ed. Washington, 
G.P.Os- 195%, “Pp. 240: 


Turnover and absenteeism are _ closely 
related. Some of the reasons for excessive 
absenteeism and leaving a job are inept 
supervision, wage problems, insufficient use 
of skills and poor working conditions. 


Incentive Plans 


34. BAUMBACK, CLIFForRD Mason. Incen- 
tave Wage Problems in Collective Bargain- 
ing and in Arbitration. Towa ‘City, Bureau 
of Labour and Management, College of 
Commerce, State University of Iowa, 1956. 
Pp. 46. 
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of Incentive Payment Systems. 


“The author describes those features of 
incentitive wage plans that most often cause 
trouble, and recommends administrative 
policies which he believes have proven to be 
most sound in practice.” 


35. CARROLL, PHL. Better Wage Incen- 
tees. Ist ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1957. Pp. 230. 


The author 
increase earnings, 
reduce costs. 

36. Marriott, R. Incentive Payment 
Systems:a Review of Research and Opinion. 
London, Staples Press, 1957. Pp. 282. 


Partial Contents: Types and Classification 
Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Incentive Payment 
Systems. Failures and Restriction of Out- 
put. 


37. WoLr, WiLt1AM B. Wage Incentives 
as a Managerial Tool. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1957. Pp. 143. 

Contents: The Nature of Wage Incentives. 
The Impact of Wage Incentives on Manu- 
facturing Costs: an Empirical Study. The 
Theory and Logic of Wage Incentives: a 
Re-examination. Understanding the Use of 
Wage Incentives. 


states that wage incentives 
improve productivity and 


Industrial Health 


38. BULLEN, ADELAIDE (KENDALL). New 
Answers to the Fatigue Problem. Gaines- 
ville, University of Florida Press, 1956. 
Pipe 30762 


Among other things, the author describes 
how different types of people feel and 
behave in given work situations and men- 
tions some findings from laboratory tests on 
nervous and mental fatigue. 


39. GREAT BRITAIN. Joint STANDING Com- 
MITTEE ON SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


CONDITIONS IN Non-Fererrous Founnprigs. 
Fist Report. London, H.M5S.0O., 1957. 
Pp. 94. 


The Committee was set up to advise the 
Chief Inspector of Factories on such ques- 
tions as cleanliness, lighting, ventilation, 
accident prevention and welfare and health 
services for workers. 


Industrial Relations 


40. Cotr, GrorceE Douaitas Howarp. The 
Case for Industrial Partnership. London, 
Macmillan, 1957. Pp. 121. 


This book is about industrial democracy. 
The author thinks that workers are not 
partners in the firms they work for but are 
only “hands” who can be dismissed when- 
ever their services are no longer required. 
He points out the advantages which result 
when the worker feels he is a member of a 
team. 


41. EuRoPpEAN Propuctiviry Acency. Lab- 
our Management on the Farm, Project No. 
200....Paris,.O BIG C 4 1957, Mp Ai7t: 


This study tells how the human aspects of 
farm work have been improved by removing 
drudgery and by advances in education and 
social status of farm workers. 


42. MicHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. BUREAU OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Addresses on Indus- 
trial Relations. 1957 Series. Ann Arbor, 
1957. 1 Volume. (Various pagings). 


Partial Contents: Executive Compensation 
Policies and Methods, by Robert J. Howe. 
Employee Motivation, by Robert L. Kahn. 
How can we Identify and Select Prospective 
Foremen? By James H. Taylor. The Shorter 
Workweek Issue (2 articles) by William 
Haber, and by Fred W. Climer. Employee 
Benefits, Their Current Patterns and Trends, 
by Jay V. Strong. Supplemental Unem- 
ployment Benefits: Principles and Problems, 


by R. A. Leutheuser. 


International Labour Conference 


The following six reports were prepared 
and published in Geneva in 1957 by the 
International Labour Office for the Forty- 
First Session of the International Labour 
Conference to be held in 1958. 

Each report contains the following infor- 
mation: (1) Preliminary text of a resolu- 
tion; (2) Review of the Proceedings of the 
Preparatory Technical Maritime Confer- 
ence held in September and October, 1956, 
as it concerns the subject of each report; 
and (3) The Text of a Resolution adopted 
by the Preparatory Technical Maritime 
Conference to be considered and decided 
upon at the Forty-First (Maritime) Con- 
ference. 

43. Contents of Ships’ Medicine Chests 
and Medical Advice by Radio to Ships at 
Sea. Fifth item on the agenda. Pp. 19. 

44. Engagement of Seafarers through 
Regularly Established Employment Offices. 
Third item on the agenda. Pp. 13. 

45. Flag Transfer in Relation to Social 
Conditions and Safety. Fourth item on the 
agenda. Pp. 10. 


46. General Revision of the Wages, Hours 
of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention 
(Revised), 1949 (No. 93). Second item on 
the agenda. Pp. 81. 


47. Jurisdiction over the Suspension of 
Officers’ Certificates of Competency. Sixth 
item on the agenda. Pp. 9. 


48. Reciprocal or International Recogn- 
tion of Seafarers’ National Identity Cards. 
Seventh item on the agenda. Pp. 23. 


Labour Organization 


- 49, INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WorkKERS oF AmeRICA. A More 
Perfect Union. The UAW Public Review 
Board; Why, What, How. Detroit, 1957. 
Pp. 40. 


The Public Review Board of the UAW 
consists of seven prominent and independent 
men (six Americans and one Canadian). 
Its purpose is to decide upon all cases 


brought before it by union members or 
groups who feel that they have been unfairly 
disciplined, and to deal with “alleged viola- 
tions of any AFL-CIO ethical practices 
codes, or any ethical practices codes adopted 
by the international union”, 


The Board will make an annual report. 
50. THuRBER, JoHN Newton. Rubber 
Workers’ History, 1935-1955. Akron, Public 
Relations Department, URCLPWA, AFL- 
CIO, 1956. Pr. 47. 
A history of the United Rubber, Cork 
Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America. 


Labouring Classes 


51. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
CoMMISSION. Women in the Canadian 
Labour Force. Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 27. 

52. CRYSLER, ALFRED Cossy. Handbook 


on Canadian Labour Law; a Commentary 
on the Legislation of Canada and its 
Provinces and the Decisions o fthe Courts 
respecting Labour Relations and Trade 
Unions. Toronto, Carswell, 1957. Pp. 373. 

Partial Contents: Constitutional Labour 
and Functions of Courts respecting Labour 
Relations Boards. Labour Law. Conspir- 
acies or Combinations in Restraint of Trade. 
Intimidation. Injunctions. Trade Unions. 
Industrial Standards. Labour Relations. 
Labour Relations Boards. 

53. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

tional Employment Services, 
Geneva, 1957. Pp. 128. 
_ Describes the general administrative organ- 
ization, function, program and procedures of 
the Belgian Employment Service and tells 
how the Employment Service staff is 
recruited and trained. 

54, STEINER, Peter Otto. The Economic 
Status of the Aged, by Peter O. Steiner 
and Robert Dorfman. Berkley, University 
of California Press, 1957. Pp. 296. 

“The authors ...set out to determine pre- 
cisely what the labor-force and income status 
of the population aged 65 or older actually 
was. Finding the available statistical data 
inadequate, they arranged with the Bureau 
of the Census to conduct a special nation- 
wide follow-up survey of persons 65 or older, 
in connection with the Current Population 
Survey of April, 1952.” This book is based 
on the data collected by the Survey. 

55. U.S. Bureau oF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TraAInIna. Foundry Training Needs, Job 
Foundries. Data collected...in Cooperation 
with Representatives of the Foundry Indus- 
try presented at the Annual Convention of 
ithe American Foundrymen’s Society, Cin- 
cinnatt, Ohio, May 8, 1957. Washington, 
195 (ee ao | 

This study of skill requirements and train- 
ing needs in foundaries is based on statistical 
data provided by officials of 101 foundries. 

56. US. Department or Lasor. They 
are America; a Report to the American 
people. Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 838. 

A pictorial presentation of American 
working life. 


Na- 
Belgium. 
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Wages and Hours 


57. Duntop, JoHN THomas. The Secular 
Outlook: Wages and Prices. Berkley, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, c1957. Pp. 17. 

Discusses the relationship between wages, 
prices, and inflation. 

58. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Statutory Minimum Wages in the Con- 
struction. Industry wm Canada. Winnipeg, 
1957; Pp. 3. 


59. PrRintING Inpustry Parity Com- 
MITTEE FOR JMMONTREAL AND DISTRICT. 
Weekly Average of the Number of 


Employees, Hours worked and Wages paid; 
Quarterly and by Zones; Periods 1951-1956. 
Montreal, 1957. Pp. 4. 


Miscellaneous 


60. Bett, DanreL. Work and its Dis- 
contents. Boston, Beacon Press, 1956. Pp. 
56. 

The author is Labor Editor of Fortune 
and a lecturer in sociology at Columbia 
University. This book is about the philosophy 
of work. 

61. CANADIAN Bar AssocIATION. Papers 
presented at the Annual Meeting, Banff, 
1957. Toronto? Commerce Clearing House? 
19572.0Pp. 372: 

Partial Contents: Recent Developments 
in the Tort Law of Picketing, by A. W. R. 


Carrothers. Labour Relations Committee: 
Quebec Subsection, by Leon-Mercier Gouin. 
A study of the Legal Status of Collective 
Bargaining Agreements in the Common 
Law Provinces of Canada, by B. Lepkin. 
Observations following the Decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in Tunney v. 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America et al. by C. V. McArthur and 
W. S. Martin. 


62. CurRIE, ARCHIBALD WILLIAM. The 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. 556. 


63. Dawson, Ropert MacGrecor. Demo- 
cratic Government in Canada. Rev. ed. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
c1957.. -Pp. 192. 


“ ..a short, descriptive account of Cana- 
dian government, national, provincial, and 
municipal.” 


64. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOM- 
1c Co-operATION. The Pulp and Paper 
Industry in Europe; rts Trend from 1950- 
1965. ws Future Prospects, Paris) "1957; 
1 Volume (unpaged) 


65. OZANAM, CHARLES. Associations, syn- 
dicats fondations, leur formation et leur 
fonctionnement. 3e ed. Paris, Sirey, 1957. 
Pir ool: 


Deals with the French laws governing 
associations, trade and professional associa- 
tions, and foundations. 





Automation Should Reduce Possibility of Job Accidents 


Automation will eliminate most of the 
human factor in production operations and 
thus should reduce the possibility of acci- 
dents. Man will no longer need to match 
his speed with that of the machine, a 
rhythm resulting in tensions, fatigue, bore- 
dom and other circumstances conducive to 
accidents or retarded production, writes 
A. V. Raison, Editor of Occupational Health 
Review, quarterly publication of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, in 
the latest issue of the magazine. 

As automation progresses, there will be 
a constant change in the type and charac- 
ter of physical problems, and there is likely 
to be an increase in the incidence of mental 
problems. 

Of prime importance to management also 
will be the increase in capital investment 
per employee, due to the necessity for more 
extensive training of employees to assume 
greater responsibility, and higher educa- 
tional requirements. 

Automation, which reduces, or eliminates, 
contact between man and materials will 
permit the use of substances formerly con- 
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sidered too toxic for safe handling, such 
as radioactive materials, deadly poisonous 
chemicals, etc. 

The operation of automatic machine will 
necessitate retraining of employees in new 
operative skills, but this should not pose 
any serious problems. In most instances 
this can be done through on-the-job train- 
ing programs without serious interruption 
of production schedules. In any case, not 
much additional training will be required, 
although operators will need to understand 
their machines, and how to operate them. 
But a much higher level of education will 
be necessary for engineering, maintenance 
and management personnel to maintain and 
service complex machinery, cope with pro-. 
duction problems, and ensure an intelligent 
and satisfactory co-operation in the total 
effort. 

Coincident with the decrease in physical 
injuries and illnesses there is apt to be an 
increase in the incidence of emotional prob- 
lems, due to displacement, added respon- 
sibility, anxiety over the job, monotony, or 
other stress-producing situations. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and ESrnings aeons eee 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 14, 1957 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcs: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





Pawel Man. 





= Canada | Nfld. N.S. | Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

POLE SOXES cya ctite ers eae aattahie <n nates 5, 966 a2 454 1,688 2,195 1,017 500 
ANCBTOTINATBE 5 ac. Ue ae amo oon eames 680 a 57 151 179 Pps 17 
iIMon-A oricul trailer. .< te atest .'e« see 5, 286 111 397 IL Pay 2,016 742 483 
WIRE aaihewen See encore ted Aeon 4,488 92 345 1,290 1,602 785 374 
AGTH. ne Gah Se OOS SOR EER IOSE 649 ws 56 150 167 259 16 
INon=Aericuliuralcce seen bocce ce sen 3, 839 91 289 1,140 1,435 526 358 
He rmeleg sear ee netic. tre valaceiinsss. auals 1,478 20 109 398 593 232 126 

PXOTIGUNGUA serene Weir Werse-oray irs ais a ales 31 ‘ * e 12 16 ~ 
Norosvaprenliginell 45 ocaoGcenDe same ne 1, 447 20 108 397 581 216 125 
DAU AICTE A oe eee ae ee 5, 966 112 454 1,688 2,195 1,017 500 
HALO RV ATS Meyers ater aiare os eiese Seales 565 15 44 201 180 89 36 
PE DARV CATS tee Raye Neck e S ese visio 754 18 59 242 254 128 53 
Data VALS Ra cine alone cis Aside Sls Sa0e0-6°s 2,770 51 200 776 1,033 73 237 
HO OAV CALS eee cee eer ee ete oe ia-e 1,648 25 129 418 635 288 153 
ORY CATS LAT GOV.EI se jetiaeeine sieee cc cece: 229 xs 22 51 93 39 21 

Persons with Jobs 
PAUIESDALUS CLOUDS yaaa eeiniaerecisicte sc eierss « 5, 580 99 407 1,546 2,094 975 459 
Wiles we center eb ae  copicd cceh ates 4,139 79 300 1,161 1,516 747 336 
TiteinaVal SSA nist oon each eect ne ete, ae 1,441 20 107 385 578 228 123 
PNT CULE lae setae eerste rarer hare aren eal 662 2 53 146 175 271 16 
Non=A pri cultjuraleenp ym acne nas acre 4,918 98 354 1, 400 1,919 704 443 
lehyel \yiosid Nes Se sheen Seas Bo See eee 4,471 84 318 1, 263 Ltis 637 396 
WEIS Nc 5 aa 6 SIERO ASOT Oe OTR 3, 164 66 225 911 1,241 438 283 
ILS TINH CS Te Pere Psteyerscc2.s) se cusnsyenasae 1,307 18 93 352 532 199 113 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
iSiouilin Spee) le ie Se, Bs Re 386 13 47 142 101 42 4] 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

OU HE SOX CG a ame ertgh nea tsiar esl acieatéce's 5, 183 155 449 1,475 1,678 932 494 
r Males Dey cist Ricateo' oy he rof veers oe eisleieie sceraiecn ed 1,053 46 100 267 ols 211 116 
em Ales mace aa ter ekatiaitio gre clavcteviiele rcv 4,130 109 349 1,208 1,365 721 378 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—_PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcs: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Week Ended Week Ended 
December 14, 1957 November 16, 1957 
pet Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(?) 
e Lod 
MotalilookaingtOrnwon kee erwin deere te 410 393 317 301 
Without Wo bs siemens cece eon Mere rarer era 386 372 292 279 
lUnder:limontieee ene sere eee 145 — 127 — 
1. Symon igre sete) a5 alee a eee oe ae 177 —_— 113 — 
A—=N6, TONGS mee ieee ee 43 —_ 31 — 
i=l Damnonthse i. Se ele Coen 15 — 13 — 
lest lbs w saKorshuiaicive aa HoemImo emote ocean 4 b? — = — 
19—andovierse eee ko ee ee ere bs — — 
Worked oo ee See Pieeictac sertine Oeeee 24 21 25 22 
(S14 thours s2 eet oot acest dee * a a x 
TSS hours es ocers wana es tele 17 15 19 1G 








Week Ended 
December 15, 1956 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work(!) 
198 182 
186 Al 
97 — 
71 -- 
il as 
* = 
* we 
x CZ 
12 11 
* * 
* * 








(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘“‘Total”’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








Period Atlantic 
195370 otal ee eo eee 4,049 
1964 Lotal.c-- tee 3, 849 
155M Gtala. ence cee ee 3, 067 
LObO ots eee eee eee 3,029 
LOD 7 obalesrey ene eee 5, 092 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Prairies 





31,396 
55,073 


90, 662 
147,097 


(1) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


17,930 
37,730 


Canada 
Total Males 
168, 868 91,422 
154, 227 84,531 
109, 946 56, 828 
164, 857 (2) 89,541 
282,164 154, 226 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Sourcr: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Las) 
=| 
Cy 
oe] ae 
seus of 
n 
gol Bee 
weed bee 
= oO 
IGRI NGLEN A oos ao one 10,021 6,339 
1O54ocaleeee meer 9,983 6,775 
{95a otaleeemraeraer 8,563 5,775 
1956 eliovalten ase er 10,339 9, 492 
LOST otale wnt nh lieeoon| Lonse9 


Transportation and 
Communication 


Commercial and 


Financial 














a | 
ag | 4 
‘BS eS 

so | -FLs 
ge | os | Bes 
mn > on Oro oO 
g 3 | fe | aes 
iS = aah Bo @ 
i &0 eae) BOS 
DN =< BH | sa0 
13,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 
11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 
9,588 7,036 ME als alalyy 
13, 800 7,500 1,649 | 29,264 
17,574 | 10,838 2,693 | 54,376 


m 

5 

a) 

Zz 6 

=i faa ae fe 

Eg ae au ha 

3s a ° 

4 oO a 
10,380 966 | 91,133 
13,011 578 84,376 
7, 687 371 57, 987 
12, 482 435 91,039 
19,471 661 | 151,511 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























: Utilities, 
geese Transpor- Finance, Sntates 
Forestry Manu- Construc- tation, | Services, ae 
nee Fishing, | facturing tion | Communi-| (including | “Tibour | Total 
Trapping oe Govern- ae tte 
(ter eet? orage, ment) 
Mining ireane 
HOAQPAVieravO@le.. Ata .6 cones 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
MODDRA VCrASean eee ee fete | 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
WODIPAVOTARG. (20,0002 0000. 12 272 52 208 178 28 810 
TOD2PAVeTAZES.. 00. oes scan. 76 303 63 oe 199 32 906 
RO DOVACVCTAR CL oa... se666 <.sin os 73 329 70 252 PAY 35 976 
MObAPATVeTAZE sa cc.s ce.weie +e 73 323 69 261 239 35 1, 000 
1955!A verage ee ee, eee 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
HODGE AnviCiae Garrats an elector 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
1956—December............ 96 397 90 327 295 43 1, 248 
NOD (— J aMUATY $3. sak en wesc es 87 384 76 310 298 42 1,197 
He DEUS een ae Eero 85 389 74 316 299 42 Ls PAUHS 
Wiairah ween ah vccsteices Ue 393 Us 317 302 43 1, 205 
Jaton eS ae ace aoe cae 72 393 83 324 303 43 1,218 
ENT dn sonore ween 85 397 97 334 313 44 Lino 
June 96 405 110 343 323 45 1,322 
NTU 2: Soe Aare ye eae 101 402 109 347 308 45 Loo 
PATISUBT ec. tapssteeas sre 104 403 110 347 325 46 1isoo 
September........... 103 404 114 347 Stell 46 1,345 
Octoberetescc oaese 97 401 116 345 330 46 1,335 
November........... 89 397 104R 348R 332 46R 1,316R 
December............ 85P 396P 90P 344P 328P 45P 1,288P 








a 


R—revised; P—preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,776,521. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month ET a oes m ayerane A rar Wee. 
geregate| Average eekly geregate| Average 
Eppley “| Weekly |Wagesand|Wages and pee Weekly |Wagesand Wabesang 
<P Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries beep ale 
$ $ 
1947—Average.........-.2e000- 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average...........eeee0: 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—Average.......cececeeees 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—Average..........eeee00: 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—Average.........ceeeeees 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—A verage......cseecccees: 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1958—Average.........eeeeeees 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average.......c.ceceeee: 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average. wc.chiosiee secre 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—Average.........ceeeeees 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1956—Dec. DA Arran oreaioe 125.7 194.3 153.9 66.11 118.0 185.6 156.4 68.78 
1957—Jan. 1 121.4 180.3 148.0 63.58 114.8 Nee 148.8 65.44 
Feb. 1 118.6 184.7 155.2 66.66 Tibet 182.0 toes 69.17 
Mar. 1 118.1 185.8 156.8 67.36 115.0 182.3 157.6 69.29 
Apr. 1 118.0 186.1 157.3 67.56 115.4 184.4 158.9 69.87 
May 1 119.4 187.9 156.8 67.37 115.8 184.8 158.7 69.78 
June 1 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 
July 1 126.6 202.2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 
Aug. 1 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 
Sept. 1 12786 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 
Oct. 1 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 
Nov. 1 125.2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 
al : 
4 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
rhea and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


ooo 
oO eee 





Employment Average Weekly Wages 
r Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
rea Peep ae eee ee es 
Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
(a) PROVINCES 
SURGE His ho Ri re 128.1 138.8 142.5 61.93 61.42 60.27 
Pemce Ewa Llane ea cee conte es ane sce senses 118.1 126.2 122.2 50.28 49.32 48.29 
Pg OD Ue eR iste caitee wien ors on ta hita Hoiw/oidilt > ola he 99.3 100.8 104.7 57.04 56.79 53.04 
ING WEESTUDS Wickens jeer nae sic’ sci st Stiacs shane sade « ste 101.3 103.1 114.1 56.83 57.65 56.09 
Torna i, Rosch Sr a en 123.0 126.0 127.0 66.61 65.83 63.76 
BiRetat Oh, Sones ah be ae lie sa aa a Ga 124.5 125.5 126.0 72.18 71.78 68.62 
ONSTAR ep, 008 Se, a na a ee a 110.9 113.9 111.5 64.28 64.38 61.36 
ORE en hoe hs eae se ws 128.1 132.1 126.6 | 66.28 | 66.37 | 63.40 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 151.6 loppe 154.7 71.03 70.19 68.29 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 118.3 126.2 124.0 74.79 74.62 72.34 
CORT TEIG Eig Gee Bie Ai ie ee ee 122.5 125.2 125.7 69.24 68.79 66,11 
(b) MrerropouiraAN AREAS 

SCM OLIN 8 eee er raers i beret ianis Giese scale a asltate «svete 130.9 131.4 127.7 49.53 49.53 48.29 
SRO DEN Ay > Amina Bini i DO Roi 6 De ECT A SO eee 95.0 93.1 93.5 71.25 73.52 64.17 
TEETER, 5 Bea. 6 Gan ate BIAS ioral car PTE eRe ina A 118.0 117.3 123.6 54.81 54.15 51.25 
SaAtiily) Ole eT Teta isis te cat ne esis oc oleve cle naiee cere 91.4 95.8 99.8 51.95 52.01 50.22 
OHI) SEC ss S50 dco obs Saoibe 6 OSE AE OE Tn TEB an eine 111.9 113.8 115.0 57.89 57.48 55.74 
SHEL DOO KC saan ae tern, eh Mea eile eestaiewielew 105.8 106.6 112.8 56.89 56.16 56.75 
HWE TCO MEU CLS tamer ere er ect eens t.oistere wre. Sdee sis oapersaths 115.2 118.8 120.2 62.81 63.26 61.81 
iD aniaanaavevaie ail Ces es Gi aloo ieee cee eee 74.9 16.2 76.6 57.90 57.82 57 44 
Wonca clear mettre sree isle ois Se here Sasa seeicte eaves 125.9 127.2 126.0 67.35 66.77 64.21 
Ober el le teeptset eee wees aicyerh cise die gs Guests wes sve 6 hese 122.3 122.9 123.6 62.00 62.04 58.76 
eter DOnOUS amram enya er Cin cciysct erat: 6 can eh satel 103.8 103.9 110.8 16.16 75.48 71.52 
ORINEI EE ites bow dita 6 Gale cn Gate Git ne ee eee Ae 172.3 178.5 90.80 86.27 80.47 
INV EKRaIED MUIR), nie horas benloty San IRC aca ROE a Ee ee 118.8 123.3 129.7 76.68 76.85 (AY 
See tarts wey rrr cry ea eter ogetvclet tix ove late ciarale ete a cahs 120.9 121.7 131.6 78.53 78.40 76.31 
MROE ONL OME eer ee rar aeiepate Settee oh fae ac cit sss s alee le sais 1457 133.4 132.9 71.84 Wile 68.77 
1B fara Rove nic d Geo enn BiB Cnc Oley Rei UOTE ee ACPO CREE Re era 112.8 114.5 116.6 74.68 75.62 12.57 
ORE VUROVRO IA boo pip oon OOO ONCE CIRO DO Ci nce RIE IS ee eee 87.5 87.9 88.6 65.05 64.32 62.17 
(Cia neon 0 chow 8 + Ud ORO Dns Ae ORE a act enn ae 125 114.6 112.4 61.50 60.89 60.82 
TERRY GLOYETTNENRS « wwolsicnntce 6 CRS OCH EOO en IG ae eee 116.6 118.7 SS Fh 64.82 64.42 62.93 
SUC Vise eee Reenter rss s Shasteetins tnocahlatatnes 144.4 145.1 141.5 85. 43 85.15 81.10 
EOC ON Pee eM ea nC oes cc alayaisie xis tee wreis) Fiotehd se saie $s 1206 122.0 121.8 64.86 64.26 62.07 
SITTIN ot doo bo BooC OOo HES Old TOO ine Beto anes 138.8 139.2 139.4 89.70 86.06 80.96 
WVATIG SOLA TER Ina ieee eae Oe cores leslisteialecis deena’ 92.3 91.3 107.4 75.76 76.31 74. 67 
Sallltacs teen Va niente frets n chow. cise 27 eieiavctehastete cele «wire 135.0 138.0 134.0 87.00 85.65 83.12 
EG Walliam=——iete Ant nutes ats chit pisces cere s 4 ons 120.9 125.5 115.8 72.78 71.85 68.10 
Wiinmime cnet: aiitaticen a cichis Girne tease Siuse.sie,e 108.8 110.6 109.7 61.69 61.29 58.27 
LENGYIaTAS Fo noob no 8 Romolo aoc OER che RC LOCC Ek co eN TCR 126.9 129.5 123.5 62.31 63.06 59.41 
Sas ca LOO aon Voters tas th sists oles. S cichas Guiciatele wigs 133.3 Tse 124.8 61.34 60.80 58.19 
CLEVE OU OLE MRT roTe Ieee ic are he aut gfe Sicessche atgeavelctenn (che 183.7 187.2 183.9 65.37 66.14 65.15 
(CIRGHIBYE sodcud bord ob. canis Ct OMe aan n Eee eee 159.8 159.9 159.2 67.41 65.62 63.00 
\WEiOOURTE Hes ob DBAS OOIbG.0 CIC EI eich aes CII ne ree 119.9 121.1 121.9 72.32 72.06 69.38 
WIGHOI Ei asa 6 oc. cerSloc Occ OU Ooo ECGS He Diem eee 121.4 123.6 122.0 67.94 66.34 63.01 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











Average Weekly Wages 
UE Lhe hee SCO and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry Se a SS SSS 
Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 Dee. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Mining si. 3 cso eeca noe eee emcee eerie 128.1 129.2 125.4 86.41 85.61 80.87 
Metal mining tan Aa ne cai acme eee atte a 139.0 139.6 130.5 89.54 88.61 83.55 
Goldbaccet nes scat eee ae eet ey oe eee 76.3 76.9 76.2 72.50 72.84 71.97 
Other metall obi see ae ee ee cae tee 197.4 198.1 180.9 95.68 94.33 88.06 
Bittel sic doch Bika ct toes es toe Bae ee een eG 110.0 112.9 84.08 84.69 79.21 
CORT Sa re See eee ROARS SERV IROIESE Rie 62.4 60.8 65.9 67.77 70.28 63.15 
@il and'natunalicagemcme-cs avec nies hi- te ene ae 291.0 289.6 285.6 96 .84 95.73 92.88 
IN OM=ITIO CRIES ole cassie teeta meee tearoom 128.7 140.4 140.4 77,21 74.20 73.54 
Manufacturing s?.-pcctiicc ae, se eeeiac ecu aoe cs 113.4 116.2 118.6 71.73 70.86 68.78 
Hood andsbeveraees ar. ate << se mine als) ebetaeh arse 111.6 116.9 111.6 63.55 61.54 59.49 
Meatiproducts nye sca. oc src tere meiner cio eics epee 129.7 128.4 126.8 73.08 72.80 69.59 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 100.3 122.9 110.4 54.58 48.97 48.62 
Grain products seek sae etiam 103.4 106.2 104.0 70.51 68.36 65.52 
Bread and other bakery products................ 109.0 110.4 110.1 61.56 60.62 58.22 
Biscurtavandterackerss sc sateen cei cree circ 94.7 99.8 93.6 54.14 53.39 49.16 
Distulledtand maltiliquors see ees cee eine toe 115.7 Gee 80.16 78.76 74.83 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............------].- 83.9 85.7 108.9 69.58 66.47 57.60 
Rabber products: sect ain o aetticite oie oe efter ie 107.8 109.9 117.4 73.05 72.05 71.00 
heather productese. ee. ane aer Geers cio s en 87.4 86.9 89.0 48.71 47.61 47 81 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 91.2 89.6 91.3 45.78 44 31 45.69 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 81.7 81.2 88.2 57.63 57.37 55.96 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 81.7 77.4 89.7 54.21 53.34 54.59 
Woollentroods 2:0) ie ee ee eee eee 64.4 66.6 75.2 54.60 53.63 53.52 
Synbhevictextilesiamdtailik sn eee see eee 82.2 84.2 85.0 64.14 64.16 61.46 
Clothine (textile ancdstum)- este eee eee eer 92.0 94.9 93.8 44.63 44.66 44,45 
Men's clothing wins an cone cem orice tine 97.0 99.1 102.3 43.49 43.81 43.39 
iWomlenisiclotliincanent iti ae eer rieiceiine ae 90.8 95.7 88.8 45.15 45.16 44 36 
DEG alin A gerolG kets aeetcio aid DEI Ere cath ceo oie Etec 80.5 82.0 82.1 45.12 44.83 45.26 
WOOd productsinws. east eee toe rac eee ere 100.1 106.1 109.3 61.87 60.97 59.64 
Daw an cdiplanimpumullge en. seneee anette te 97.5 105.2 109.3 63.43 62.40 61.07 
ldhpabinbas es weeaee etes ) Bab tkatiods cs ccias ome om oe aor 112.9 116.3 115.2 60.56 60.06 58.90 
Other woodiproducte aencesch ie see se ee ne a: 87.9 91.1 98.8 56.89 55.49 54.10 
Paper productsict ten aitor cathe a onsticiei totter ss: 115.8 125.4 123.9 82.76 82.39 81.45 
Pulprandspapersmnll sence eeeiee eet ce 112.5 125.4 125.3 89.88 88.36 87.81 
Other panerproductsmpy 1 e eee ee 124.0 125.2 120.4 66.68 67.51 65.05 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 12122 121.4 118.4 75.90 75.45 73.03 
Tron and steel products.......... Fo cea Oo. oA Gane 109.0 salted! 115.4 79.48 79.86 77.41 
Agriculturalgmiplementss. sce. cess +f «clei <i 59.5 53.7 §1.3 78.22 77.81 73.43 
Fabricated and structural steel...............-.. 170.8 178.9 166.0 82.58 80.95 80.13 
iardwanerand toolsi-etaccn wet tome en clea eek 95.8 96.0 104.9 72.34 72.16 70.89 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 102.5 105.9 109.1 69.99 69.83 66.75 
(LYON CAStINGS' «4a ee Bes REE cae 104.2 107.1 ial fs 75.67 Ose 74.54 
Machineryrmtg%...60- sete ck sees os be sbaletee oe alfa 120.0 129.2 77.03 76.00 75.96 
PMMarginOnand Steclses. anteaters ace 115.9 119.4 126.2 91.15 93.53 87.42 
Sheet metaliproductsa 4+ eee eee eae eee cee 103.8 107.5 114.2 75.48 76.24 72.41 
(ransporiapien SqiiipmiGihos. ssn meee einer: 139.0 138.6 145.9 81.73 79.56 77.45 
Aircraltsand parusiee ae 2. cota poe ei sa 392.4 397.5 361.7 84.14 82.76 80.89 
Motor vehiclesaiewnn etter eee er eer 122.8 118.8 142.9 93.16 90.11 86.20 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 108.9 106.9 123.3 78.27 76.93 75.91 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 87.1 88.3 94.8 72.96 71.76 69.73 
Shipbuilding and repairmys. eee cee ieee eee 150.8 151.2 T5157 76.91 72.78 71.21 
Non-ferronsimetalproductsseeeere seek eee ee 132.9 134.0 135.3 82.87 82.19 77.00 
Aim IN UMM pLOCUCHS ace e recite ree easier 134.4 137.5 144.8 77.98 77.63 72.56 
Brass and copper proagucts:.- ce. ciis eta: 105.9 107.0 109.2 75.91 omoW 72.70 
Melting ance inne eee eerie ere 162.3 163.1 161.0 90.21 89.09 82.97 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 148.2 149.8 158.1 16.72 76.01 74.31 
Non-metallic mineral products........-........--. 132.6 136.5 135.4 74.67 74.50 vay e:) 
Clay productsiz: deen acetic terrace ie nie teereter 104.7 107.9 112.5 70.36 69.61 67.47 
Glass and elassiprodicts serene see cee eee 18207 134.2 133.4 Teel 71.20 70.92 
Products of petroleum and coal................-.-- 136.7 137.5 134.8 103.52 103.20 94.42 
Chemuicalsproducts arent eeen eee cera 134.9 136.3 129.2 81.53 80.94 75.84 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.0 120.0 119.1 Hf 71.48 68.00 
Acids, alkaligtan disalts 7. seventeen eres 152.9 153.0 134.4 92.57 91.98 86.15 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 113.0 116.8 114.2 62.39 60.86 58.65 
Construction 2cc.668.. ee eee Re ee 137.1 148.6 142.5 74.77 74.12 70.78 
Building and general engineering................... 143.6 156.2 153.8 81.80 80.97 77.06 
Building 8 eae ae ee eC EE phere 145.2 155.9 160.2 80.25 _ 78.62 76.51 
Hing iMeerins wWOLker ee see: oie e area 137.2 157.4 125.8 88.63 90.66 80.07 
Highways, bridges and streets..................+- 126.6 136.6 124.3 62.04 61.60 58.32 
SOLVICG 1. cout. ink SOR ae RE eck sear 130.0 132.7 126.8 47.20 46.55 44.39 
iotelasand restarrants ramet cree mene 121.4 124.4 12120 38.84 38.32 37.36 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 113.6 115.8 Tes 42.49 42.48 40.30 
OPHETEBST VICE. cae eee RN teeter ree ee 178.5 180.7 165.9 68.76 67.54 64.46 
Industrial composite. .........................005. 122.5 125.2 125.7 69.24 68.79 66.11 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
icant Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Dea: il Nov. 1, “Benn, 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
EVO VCO UD CILAIC Meno Fave) Bisco fels -: Slaidvatsis, 4. Siecevis slat eset 39-8 38-8 42-1 160-1 159-0 148-3 
ING etn COLLARS Neier Ie Niele. «So cielel> sia. ctonns wteaerdati 40-5 40-2 40-8 147-1 143-7 134-8 
ING vars WiC Kang were ere hrer-teyste « sfeiSuaivre. Seas + arelerasele 40-9 40-7 42-0 146-6 146-3 140-0 
(QUME NIG: a 40.8 cw of den Sioa oe eae oe OEE eee 41-6 41-2 42-8 146-8 146-3 140-0 
(CIRWATIOY, |. o.62 du U Ltlo codtg0Ue Ghee AGAR AUS b EE On Caen 40-5 40-2 41-3 172-7 171-8 163-8 
MUsiridit@ DSi. fede teeters ease) Petcistcl ators sie ehalsl «eles eld sie onaraie: 39-8 40-0 40-7 152-1 152-1 146-4 
DaAskatGhe walle eters Saye ais oct) is¥eleial scersistae ofdieishe « sreuenmess 40-1 40-0 39-7 173-1 172-2 159-6 
AMMoverte(QOs Mtoe conc dd to Sao SOO CA ORO ODE n Da eeenen ee 40-3 39-7 40-7 171-9 170-4 160-1 
Libis in o lurrvnlo ts (2) mevreeen steps lotele cers a cies sutie'cls «.!ss ohels 37°4 37-4 38-5 195-8 195-0 185-6 


(‘) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 











Industry Miran En ina aa 
Dec. 1] Nov.1| Dee. 1] Dec. 1] Nov.1| Dec. 1} Dec. 1|Nov.1| Dec. 1 
1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 

no no no cts cts cts $ $ $ 
1 STL) 2 re ts ERE ok eee tra res a, Cir case Pan rier eos OR 42-5) 42-7| 43-1] 193-3] 190-4] 179-0) 82-15} 81-30) 77-15 
Metal’ maiming cc c.cie Grave ol atacioiarciors eisieiercute arerccloemercte ties 3-1} 43-2] 43-2] 201-1] 197-9] 187-0] 86-67) 85-49] 80-78 
(its ee eee RE RE eo atest IG Ate GOOCH OMe i 42-7| 43-5] 43-3] 159-3] 157-6) 157-5] 68-02] 68-56] 68-20 
Other: metalon.ccuacmenes ae eos eee ie 43-2} 43-1] 43-1] 216-9] 213-5] 199-2) 93-70) 92-02) 85-86 
NOVY 0s) kee: Re RE Se Pea, arco enn eer TO i Be aie 40-7] 41-2] 42-6] 182-8) 181-6] 168-9] 74-40] 74-82] 71-95 
Cone Ree oe Beebe tects tela MO Mone, Necsiaze tee eier acres 39-7| 40-9} 40-9] 166-4] 165-8] 150-8) 66-06] 67-81) 61-68 
Oiltandinaturaligastent..ccc tou ine orice ere 42-5] 41-8} 46-0} 210-5) 208-7) 199-6} 89-46] 87-24} 91-82 
Non-metale ee erine soeions ec ini ie cen seme 43-1} 42-5} 43-8} 173-0} 169-6} 163-0] 74-56] 72-08) 71-39 
Manufacturing teint ccraccecisveciesis heres © crorsiolis ie reenter: 40-6] 40-3) 41-5) 163-5] 162-9] 155-5] 66-38] 65-65} 64-53 
Foodand: beverages cease mance teeclo meee nace 40-9} 40-3] 41-0] 141-8] 139-2) 1382-7] 58-00} 56-10} 54-41 
Meat productesenccchioscmcrre etn eens cei iriors 40-7; 40-5} 40-5] 170-1] 170-3] 164-1) 69-23] 68-97] 66-46 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39-0} 37-9} 40-0} 120-0] 110-3] 104-2} 46-80} 41-80) 41-68 
Graintmill products te) we cee eee enon sei 42-6] 42-2] 42-6] 154-7] 153-0) 144-7| 65-90] 64-57) 61-64 
Bread and other bakery products 42-9} 42-7] 42-9] 128-0) 127-5] 121-9) 54-91) 54-44! 52-30 
Distilledsandemal telicquorse aerate merenetlae tere 39-9} 39-3} 40-4] 185-4] 183-6] 168-6] 73-97) 72-15) 68-11 
Ropacco ana vOoaAcCO PLOGUCIS AER eee e eee ee tee ee 40-0} 39-0} 40-0] 160-5] 156-3] 132-5] 64-20) 60-96} 53-00 
Rubber products neato ceeck ence tania ee cae eres 41-1} 40-8) 42-2} 167-9} 167-0} 160-6] 69-01) 68-14) 67-77 
heather productssc. ete eon oe nner 39-7] 38-3} 41-0] 112-8] 112-6] 108-0] 44-78] 43-13) 44-28 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............+.-.-- 38-9] 37-0) 40-6) 108-4} 108-4} 104-5) 42-17] 40-11} 42-43 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 42-0} 41-8) 43-6} 123-3] 123-2] 118-1] 51-79] 51-50) 51-49 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..............-- 40-7] 39-9} 42-5} 122-6) 121-7] 120-4) 49-90) 48-56) 51-17 
Woollenteoodstsereeticc: oo oe eee ee ee ae 42-4] 41-6) 44-5) 116-2] 116-1] 110-3] 49-27] 48-30} 49-08 
SVNtHetie vex ullesaM CSL! ketenes ere erence 43-6] 44-0] 45-2) 131-8} 132-1] 124-3) 57-46} 58-12) 56-18 
ClothingiG@extileand tun) pee err eee eEe tre heer eer 37-4] 37-6] 39-2] 105-8) 105-7] 103-1] 39-57] 39-74] 40-42 
Men 'siclothing samme cir critenion aie castes cera 36-4] 36-9] 38-5] 107-5} 107-6] 102-9} 39-13] 39-70] 39-62 
Womenrsiclothing sya ere eee eee eee 35-3] 35-4] 36-8] 110-7] 110-3] 108-4] 39-08) 39-05} 39-89 
Knit COOUS# eee ces ie None oni oeenr Ee eens 40-3} 39-8} 41-7) 100-9} 101-3} 100-0] 40-66} 40-32} 41-70 
*Wood products #6 ce. © aoe ee oe ee ee ne 41:0} 40-7] 41-9] 148-4] 142-9] 136-9| 58-79] 58-16] 57-36 
Senne lye Esubalee vest Coons os cab osoaoncocDsacabsbac 39-6} 39-6} 40-4! 154-0) 152-8] 146-3] 60-98] 60-51) 59-11 
Piurni ture tetera re cele aie act coerce eat freee cals inaeee 43-3) 42-9} 44-6] 1380-8] 130-7) 126-0] 56-64] 56-07} 56-20 
Otherswood productseemer eee eee eee eee 42-5) 41-4] 48-1] 124-0] 124-1] 117-1] 52-70] 51-38] 50-47 
Paper products: et iten tee nce aren rere eaters 41-1} 40-8] 42-5) 187-1) 188-8] 181-6] 76-90] 77-03] 77-18 
Pulprand paper saa aes seer ele ene ree 41-2} 40-5] 42-6} 203-0} 204-2] 195-1] 83-64] 82-70) 83-11 
Otherpanerproducts cue hoe ee eee 40-7] 41-5} 42-1] 146-9] 146-8] 140-7) 59-79) 60-92) 59-23 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 39-7| 39-6} 40-4] 191-3] 190-5] 183-0) 75-95) 75-44) 73-93 
*Tron and steel products see eerenr tre nica iecace 40-6} 40-8] 42-2] 185-8] 186-8) 177-5) 75-438] 76-21) 74-91 
Agniculituralamplementseee ease meer niee 39-3] 39-1] 39-6] 183-7] 181-5} 170-0) 72-19) 70-97) 67-32 
Fabricated and structural steel.....................- 41-9] 41-4) 42-3) 184-3] 182-9] 176-9) 77-22) 75-72) 74-83 
Hardware and toolatewrra pert cock come ceree: 41-0} 40-6] 42-6) 163-7] 164-9] 158-1] 67-12) 66-95} 67-35 
Heating and cooking appliances.................000: 40-9} 41-3] 42-6] 160-4) 160-1) 149-5) 65-60] 66-12) 63-69 
[Tron GAStingate eet ee Reet ae ite or ae 39-8} 40-3) 42-2) 179-9} 179-8] 172-8} 71-60} 72-46) 72-92 
Machineryamaniiactiring anette earn ener inert 41-9] 41-5) 43-9] 174-0] 173-7] 167-6] 72-91) 72-09] 73-58 
Primary ironrandistee) maar erates tien ieee nit 40-0} 40-8} 41-2] 218-6] 221-7] 206-0] 87-44) 90-45] 84-87 
Sheetimetal productsaee eee erere eerie 39-5] 40-3) 40-7] 178-1] 178-5) 167-9] 70-35) 71-94) 68-34 
A DrgVaR oa AOI XOMDFTIAALIU coconoduaowboonocounocdaueane 40-8} 39-8} 41-1] 189-5] 188-1] 179-2) 77-32] 74-86] 73-65 
Aircraltiand: parts sain eee me oie eee 41-1] 40-4] 41-8] 188-9] 188-4] 179-5] 77-64] 76-11) 75-03 
Motorveliiclestaa.: sci ric een enone 41-8) 40-4) 42-4] 210-2) 209-2) 193-3] 87-86) 84-52} 81-96 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 39-7} 39-1] 40-2] 185-5} 184-4] 180-2] 73-64) 72-10) 72-44 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39°7| 39-2} 39-6] 179-9] 179-0) 173-2) 71-42] 70-17) 68-59 
Shipbpuildingiandirepamin cane ce eee ee 41-5} 39-2] 41-1) 184-9] 182-2) 170-2] 76-73) 71-42] 69-95 
*Non-lerrous metal products: <j... semis sci -weaiewis oe. a 41-0} 40-9) 41-2) 190-7) 189-6) 175-8} 78-19] 77-55) 72-43 
Aluminumiprocductssererer shee eee ence neers 42-0} 41-9] 41-2] 159-9} 159-0) 151-5] 67-16) 66-62) 62-42 
Brass ‘and Copper products 5; sicnieacotciccecs eh eres oe 41-2) 41-3) 42-1) 172-5) 175-2) 162-0) 71-07| 72-36) 68-20 
Smelting and refining welyc. cniieunecsneance ae 40-6} 40-6} 40-9} 210-6} 208-4] 192-0] 85-50] 84-61] 78-53 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...................... 40-6] 40-3] 41-4] 167-5) 166-7| 162-0] 68-01) 67-18} 67-07 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 40-4) 40-4] 42-1] 188-8) 188-4] 178-8] 76-28] 76-11] 75-27 
Radios and:radio partes tactics cnet esa cee oe 41-1} 38-9} 40-4) 147-2} 146-2) 138-8) 60-50] 56-87) 56-08 
Batteries Gates oh ;.sccpraace ees ret rok ee tie err 41-8] 41-7| 41-7] 166-5) 166-1] 161-4} 69-60] 69-26) 67-30 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances....... 40-2} 39-5} 40-6] 171-1] 171-4] 168-2] 68-78] 67-70] 68-29 
Miscellaneous electrical products................000- 40-6} 40-9] 41-4] 153-6] 153-9) 152-7| 62-36] 62-95) 63-22 
Wiretand cable;). cs. she vasuncetee sine cee irae ohartee 41-1] 41-7) 42-0) 183-3] 180-8] 177-0} 75-34] 75-39] 74-34 
*Non-metallic mineral products.................eeee00- 43-2) 43-2] 43-7) 163-4] 163-2] 156-1] 70-59} 70-50) 68-22 
Clayproducts io inert Soe See 42-8) 42-7| 438-8] 153-5} 152-1} 146-1) 65-70} 64-95) 63-99 
Glassandi class productssse teem eee eee 42-7| 42-0) 43-4] 159-6) 160-5) 154-6] 68-15] 67-41] 67-10 
Products of petroleum and coal................0.+-+0s- 41-6] 41-3} 39-8] 226-9) 229-3) 211-1] 94-39] 94-70) 84-02 
Chemical products.......... bina pera te POC MSOC es 41-0) 40-8] 41-2) 176-7) 176-3) 163-5} 72-45] 71-93) 67-36 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-5} 41-3] 40-7) 135-9} 135-6] 130-3] 56-40] 56-00) 53-03 
Acids; alkalis and saltsio., oce0- 04-2 unosnnent arene 41-7) 41-4) 41-6) 204-5) 204-5) 189-4] 85-28] 84-66) 78-79 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-4) 40-9] 42-1] 133-3] 131-3] 124-7} 55-19} 53-70) 52-50 
*Durable‘zdods ak eat ate on eee ee 40-9} 40-6] 41-7| 177-3] 176-6) 168-2) 72-52) 71-70} 70-14 
Non-durablé goods! 7.2.0 vague mere co renee ae 40-4) 40-0) 41-3] 148-8) 148-6) 141-5] 60-12) 59-44) 58-44 
Construction............ Bick Bom Fe Joye ae DG 5 41-2) 41-4) 41-6) 177-7] 177-0} 169-0] 73-21) 73-28) 70-30 
Building and general engineering ......20.4.ge ese ee 41-5) 41-5} 42-0} 193-0} 191-9} 181-4) 80-10) 79-64} 76-19 
Highways, bridges and streets..................0.005- 40-5} 41-1) 40-8) 144-5) 144-6) 137-2) 58-52] 59-43) 55-98 
Electric and motor transportation.................0ee0es 44-4) 44-1) 44-6) 160-0) 160-5) 154-2] 71-04) 70-78) 68-77 
BOTViCG ae es ean oo a on ee ide weet: Ce ee 39-8] 39-4} 40- 95-9} 95-9} 92-0] 38-17| 37-78) 36-89 
Hotels and TOS bAUTANES:.<...5 2,20 seaiae «i stale eiaelemicle os ante 39-9] 39-4) 40-1] 95-4] 95-4) 92-4) 38-06] 37-59) 37-05 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants. ................e00- 40-0} 39-9} 40-8] 91-9) 92-1) 86-5) 36-76) 36-75] 35-29 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Price and Price Indexes D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100 
. Pees Average Average ee RU ee 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer |_ Average 
PER Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949................0-- 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950................... 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Month yeA veraze 19D Wy riectecc sieves es v0 ers 41.8 116.8 48. 82 117.0 IST 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952................... 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
iMonthiys Average ul 953: 26 acc cic es cele er 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average | 954m sec cmcrasic« eles. 40.6 140.8 Dio 137.0 Tal} 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955.........5..000.00% 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956 encscce cess. 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Week Preceding: 
December OpOscme crises «is 11s 41.5 {Dono 64.53 154.7 120.4 128.5 
January 1d OEY facts OO RIS ane Aln2* 158.0 65.10* 156.1 120.3 129.8 
Godin WEY hasa anc ocenooee 40.9 157.5 64.42 154.4 120.5 128.1 
March Ip ORY Ractiaauaasetione deme 40.9 157.6 64.46 154.5 120.5 128.2 
April Lal Dae tor tetra ie ekie:si2 41.1 158.7 65.23 156.4 120.9 129.4 
May Te TG Y ern sere oto cad Sat ieee, ee 40.6 160.0 64.96 155.7 121.1 128.6 
June REL O Deer ces te em ciel 40.5 160.7 65.08 156.0 121.6 128.3 
July TPO D ieee terete Bales ses 40.6 161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 
August tle TOY asc etches cay 5 CeCe ee 40.5 160.4 64.96 155.7 122.6 127.0 
ejarsanlecie il OGY oe como socladoee ser 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 
October LEMOS ieee cotter rss. cca ace 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 
NovembernmlesOD de menraaece sss c6 > 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 123.3 127.7 
Wecemibermmyn O55) mameeene tie. se oe 40.6 1680 66.38 159.1 1230 129.2 





Notre: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
~weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1957 are 37.9 and $59.88. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


























Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period — —_—— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
Hebriary: mle lGoeen eee ereener 14, 957 8,736 23, 693 275,814 87,011 362, 825 
Inert) IE ICES. ao noennmaccuso: 12),235 13, 264 25,499 Silenies Tomales 390, 936 
IBGloiapente 7 ME CGY. PAL Gakneobo sue 8,406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103,112 542,745 
RG bruainyameel al G Oona eaeniie ieee 8,276 8,604 16,880 483, 380 117,651 601,031 
litlonarenee Il, UW Giet.c noooSaorencese 18,180 12,992 oll 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
lelomatenae thy Wad po coneeadac say 18,117 12,376 80, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
March Ue 19ST eh ee ses 14,218 12,694 26,912 474,661 113, 489 588,150 
April 8 1957 5. eee eee 19,523 14,760 34, 283 479,539 111,129 590,668 
May L195 fed te eee. rote 28,999 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 474,312 
June Tel G5 75. Rape a aera ere 28,041 19, 163 47, 204 226,022 80,973 306,995 
July OS Te tere ene. ete 21,843 17, 643 39,486 180,521 85,981 266, 502 
August if LOD 7 cake eee ee tence e 20, 837 14,060 34, 897 171,765 84,581 256, 346 
September sil 95 (a. see er eerie 14,379 16, 047 30,426 171,981 76,446 248, 427 
October TeLOST.. ce eatin cet olen 12,792 13, 660 26, 452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
INOVem ber siyn05 cee oes 9,751 11,046 20,797 218, 449 86,581 305,030 
Decemiberwelea| Go(eeueee eee eee: oan 11,209 24, 536 O22. o00 107, 201 434, 536 
January 11958: (AS eis eras. cs 7,450 7,270 14,720 607, 217 147, 423 754, 640 
Hebruarya i. 1958 )aaaes. oe oene iG 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 677, 163 167,591 844,754 





* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1957(:) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


ee 


Industry 





Change from 





























idee Female Total November | December 
29, 1957 | 31, 1956 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 142 68 210) 65> 379 
IGRESCE Ven cere ee tonne oe cine aaa ve ehied 367 4 371 an 135 — 6,324 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 899 57 956} + 372) — 122 
IVC CEO MITTIN Peete are cist antes © Seachevhewy ovonis aie 5, 562 16 578 | + 337 |  — 29 
EDS Se meee meets CIS cer celal Recta cies ei Shtlee a barae se Se caus 247 20 267 ~ 14 _ 13 
Nion= Weta lavViinin Dee (be entail mish! decincielsinn pevte-+ 33 2 35 a 23 —_ 51 
Quarrying Clay andisand! Pitsiase.cnes..2..-02-. 4 1 5 = 1 — 9 
IDaOS) NOMINEE Cen 2e aD ODO USS Bn Ot eee ie 53 18 fl |) ae 27) — 20 

RYT AMNUE Te CURTIN Serre eter lone erhctae ccc sree witte ss 1,559 1,025 2,084 | — 378 — 3,928 
BOOMS ANC MDE VETAZES ete cette aloes irtleins seis a ee e's 105 84 189 - 20 _ 256 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 50 13 63 + 45 _ 6 
UID DE RPE TOCUCUS Mee rir tititrcreieichslais hats ce os cea. a 12 19 _ 6 — 41 
(ye okey JEAROYG DIT e|TsoraypeAee, cy ack RM te Reh, 98 66 164 + 66 _ 55 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 54 48 102 — 22 -- 234 
Wlotnmroan(textilersngs ttm) rekstercetd ere sce «scsi aie aie 37 424 461 _ 14 _ 851 

WO OGM OCICS nepctabim totirrs misters ctoret orem lers ix theo tiecs 114 51 165 - 53 _ 207 

IDA DOLELEO CUCU a ie Mec TR NOR ei ialecks cain tia ew a secs 61 29 90}; — 5| — 129 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 97 47 144 — 15) — 92 
EOMEAT CE SteOlwerOGUCtS eeasacwc cle cere de cco wees 234 59 293 _ 206 — 733 
Aran spoLuaTlony LC UIPIMEeNbyeewee sa. odeaes occ. ee 283 26 309 _ 85 — 698 
INon-Ferrous' Metal Products....................- - 63 33 96 + 6 — 81 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 151 63 214 - 54 _ 256 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 29 14 43 — 8 ~ 53 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 14 11 25 - 7 - Bu! 
(WhemicalMProducts: en seams Saeckas se vaeas eos 115 25 140 = 3 _ 115 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 47 20 67 _ 3 —_ 90 
CONSTRUCTION Fem tee aes os dese owvaawe ass 610 33 643 304 — 1,104 
Generac onpracuOrs: mews cle sits siete. ic. sues = 423 19 449 = 137 _ 893 
Specials brade\@ontractOrge atic. scloes ee sccesc ese. 187 14 201 - 167 — 211 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 316 148 464 _ 126 ~ 604 
MGA SPONDS DION Mea tee ctean atetelere: sales, eee 616.028, 41s 20. 229 62 291 _ 112 - 467 
Storage tae een ickiocessa bee ces 16 11 27) -+- 3 =_ 49 
WomMUNICADION Tae | err ee ee wsl wei a ae. wae ees 71 75 146 — 17 _ 88 
Public Utility Operation........................... 84 21 105 | — 19} — 136 
TEATS, 8.5 nosis BAS bicid 6 OOOO ee 880 893 1,773 — 1,027 — 1,324 
Wilrolesailmeremee err eretrs cists cot olla oerele dleiava doh tocts 323 191 514 -— 25 — 528 
TRUSTe Speco ¢ aco. oie ae tte: ee ee eee 557 702 1, 259 — 1,002 = 796 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 424 398 822 — 17 — 598 
S CLV COPE ORE ERR LE Cire siciare iis else nianaeniieees 25462 4,624 7,086 — 9, 181 — 5,134 
(ComMaruninyeor EU TesSeRVACes selena cele ore ers os 185 1,081 1, 266 ~ 117 — 545 
GCovernmenhhocnvaCe we ype iciete ss le et cle aie e sets < 1,817 289 2,106 _ 8,442 — 1,337 
VECEEATIONE SELVA COWEN eRe ni vonie dele bioe.« isles « ves «> 53 25 78 — 47 ~ 155 
DUSIMOSBID CL VLCO NEE Relic cfenie ere ctae cis aisima wares = 180 201 381 a 37 — 618 
BersOua les elvis COM MEIER coert tien wits orc letieciecie anaes 227 3,028 Sy200 _ 612 — 2,479 
GRANDE O TAD ees neies cece et ore ssvelers 7,748 75271 15,014 — 10,610 — 19,653 


(1) Preliminary—Subject to revision. 





Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 2, 1958(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies(?) 


Occupational Group 


Total 


Registrations for Employment 


Female 


8,074 
16,772 
6,942 
41,066 
7,310 
16,575 
287, 672 


222, 806 
9,042 
30,961 
13, 852 
107,951 
61,000 


1,697 
34, 272 
Ua feet 
23,301 

20 
862 
38, 007 


ry 


Male Female 
Professional and managerial workers.... told 816 
Wlericaliworkerss):c-eeereeen eens 1,631 1,739 
Sales workers ene. s.0clesaneeenionasace 706 420 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 382 3,435 
DeamMen’ ni ocsden seas setae tienes aren ey eck ea Fhe 
Asriculture and fishing s-.eeeeeeeecaes 138 6 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 2,203 641 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
tobAaACCO) ness. eee oe oe ee 21 5 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 34 477 
Lumber and lumber products........ PM (Sle Re aI 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)........... 28 4 
Leather and leather products........ 83 30 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 12 Bltee coarse 
Metalworking Seer eee eee ESOP BI Bets. 
Hlectrical e480 bane eeee oe 102 10 
Transportation equipment........... LOS evo tasecteee ete 
Mining s: Zann eee eae eo oe 1 Pe eae etmets bo 
Constructions cence eee eee OOM eee are ees 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 241 9 
Communications and public utility. OPES 8 SARA 8 a6 dic 
‘(rade and servicene snc coe eee 61 74 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 634 27 
Foremen tance. eee ne i ee 28 5 
Apprentices: cr aerecccee eee oekee MD | Sates ae hae a, 
Unslallediworkersaqeee eee ee enier 1,071 213 
Foodsandi tobaccounaneeniieteene 58 32 
Lumber and lumber products........ 89 19 
Metalworking eee tence 59 4 
Construction een eee eee eee S05) glee ss sare see 
Other unskilled workers............. 500 158 
Grand otal ween econ 7,450 7,220 


607,217 


147, 423 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D 
-4.—UNFILLE 
D VAC 
ANCIE 
(Sou S AND REGISTRATIONS 
RcE: U.L.C. 757 AT JAN 
% ) UARY 2, 1 
> 1958 

















Offi 
i Q ee ooenereay 
ee |} ee 
Z anuary ree yovinms 0) = ns 
, m i 
Newfoundla oe 98. 19 er Januar revious Previ 
C nd... Meo lg y| Janua Month vious 
Re ee: ee ry | Novemb Year 
Se dat i 94 YE es ree a lepdeseae 
irand Valls.....-..s.seseserses oe aaa We aa ee ee 
Price roel Gok 38 ce lene 3 29,038 
Chas aoe Island ou : 05 5,617 eee 1 
ee ar a ee ane 93 31 2' 696 2,478 6,973 
lottetown....2.2+2.2.sesererees 75 1 » 20,725 1,478 aaa 
Nova Scotia Cat HCC RO Cote SCRCH ORS Ore oF re 80 nate de 942 12" ee 
aihierse Riga ene e aerate ene, 6818 16 48 g iw 1 i 
Se ook ae ni 3) 936 
aCe oe 752 846 ep 2308 1,185 ae 
ee ae ae ad a 4 687 34.293 751 11372 
ee ee 397 6 15 1°49: 16,373 
Kentville. 0.2.1.0... se eeeeeeseses 25 423 18 
Ne ge 8 407 436 2, 582 724 » 164 
s ee a at ga te 6, 180 822 1,042 
Sprague ccc 14 9 a] hase | 82 3.668 
ney Ie vnseeeeeseeeeeeeseeerree 33 fs 3" 439 ; 
me ee Sats eee 70 i He 1,496 567 
PUTO. sooo eeeeeteeeeereseseteseseee 29, eee ce lar 4,418 i 427 2 ied 
Ne 2 ee cchae- Je: aes 1,085 , 883 
aoae ee a 5! f is] bat | ose 2101 
é peas 8 ee 53 7 2.380 2,654 9 
eee 406 3, 240 1,376 ane 
eee pee _ 57 11 ease 20,073 _ 
FletOm. see eeeeseeeeeeeeceen 11 6 : 
Hees: centeteeeteternaseneres 73 14 nh 2 778 2,028 paren 
ca eres 2 3 Ht 2,890 : 450 1 ee 
StlO. esses seventies) 173 2,4 ,350 
ee ek ee re 239 i: ae 1,454 eer 
a ae eee ee 105 6 14 10,957 650 ie 
SSK aac eee eeteeeecte nee 3 318 137 3,913 5,037 6 oe 
eae, Des 8 7 31 3,300 Leib a oe 
Asbestos... Sc 4 350 ! ; 701 7 ae 
Hee ees cent itneeese ree 3,009 3 2, 167 491 ue 
ane Pare toe 12 005 11.659 1,022 ; 9 
molKingBA, 00-0001. sseces sores 21 80 : 239,274 mp 
imide gon yar 31 23 a ea 124,031 132.7 
ee 55 59 ot | 11190 355 "toi 
tims] 1,190 
Drummo en 3 8 ‘ 834 
ie es wee 35 3,037 783 
Parmhaiycessscccccsseeseese we 27 a 410 3,146 er 1,116 
Fores .oscscrsctici oe 32 ie 907 2,208 1,565 11340 
Milles ve eee eee ee reine) 6 ,051 , ‘ 
Pee 13 a ee 3, 429 ee ee 
eee on 32° 4 niet ee 398 1,992 
Jonquigreo2-scctceent rata 24 36 21 2,415 648 wes 
Lachute Cece ree eter setters 60 57 39 3,486 639 1.122 
no eae eat 24 3 109 ae oe 2, 402 
aDbBie... eect eee eon ‘ , ’ 
Lévis.. a i OUP Bie. tar : 8 e 2) He 2,986 337 
L6 vis ieee tree 1 3 4 14 1,683 , 238 
M le fi eee aie 3 1 ‘ 93 1 358 
Pe a hi 63 a 1,327 nae ote "904 
aoe reer rraaas 12 58 77 1,215 012 1.584 
mee Bie seit 1 24 30 5, 657 716 B71 
eee eo igh ME 2 rte 2397 3,172 
Canis eae u 4 22 ee 644 885 
Tem ae pa hee a 1 *8 5 508 439 12 
eee 8 412 
new aint) as es re 12 0 18 soe, OR 1,212 
few Richmond .....0040.2 00000000) 1,394 3 1,024 8 
Port Alfred. 0.000000 ssscsssoe 15 1,474 3 a, 3,374 537 a 
Sneha pe 1 6 ‘ ae 74,708 ee as 
AmousKE. ose seeseteeesee nee 288 6 2,628 ee 42 
Rab ewe. 325 5 939 , 186 
Boral i a a 67 581 7 ae 534 1,445 
er mee ct 89 ; 86 
a eee ee 3 a 102 5, 662 ae 12, 073 
Ste. Agathe. oases 67 1 6,521 2,479 
Ste. Therese OG eke aenaee 36 66 vag 1,587 ony) ets 
St. Georges Sa re 22 so 3,008 "496 
St. Hyacmathe...ccciveco a 29 n 1473 om | 708 
Bt. Jeans. eeseeeeeeees et by Se 9 29 5 3/08 662 06 
Sept Baa et Lt shat a 34 a 1077 1, 258 1 a 
Sept Lea. oes eeceetceee 22 2 4,443 Oe 11 895 
She cece Falls SOS BS a 29 42 2.585 1,429 , 825 
S T rooke ibe hon? i ae 55 65 38 3 1,259 2,175 
herbrooke........1css cits esssees 6 547 376 1 1,642 
Sorel ice csr 62 10 1,601 a0 Liew 
Troi ROMs eee) AER =: 105 54 54 662 » 762 
ME aren ee t 83 ae 6 a 3,240 3 ey 
ers een rer sla 6 0 ’ ; 3 
203 , 159 : 2,285 
1,079 
6, 698 ; 1 
3, 882 a 
4,537 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 2, 1958 








Office 





Quebec—Con. 
ValraOri. 
Valley field. . 
Victoriaville 
Ville d’Alma 


Belleville. cseme25 acc -h aie EE nes ee 
Brace Drakes. pass a een ee 
Bram ptoOnieemes soci se eens eee 
Branttord. semvcws icc rae acne 
Brock vVille.tms..s6c..: Coe eee eee 
G@arletonkelace wee eae eee 
Chatham letter aces ee ee 
CoObOure maker. ee ee eee 
@ollingwoodier a... +. soa ee ener 
Cornwall geen ths cures poe eee 
Kort, Erie. mae aeccra Meee ee cee 
Ont, EP ranGes ans act sn aeieeeenemi. ett 
Bort. Williams asec as ere mie ee 
Galt... 2 Beene. eee ee aks 
Ganan0 OUGheaamroncec Gee seen 
(SOGCTICH. cawecr ce, eee ee 
Guelph ge seen ome uae meet ee ee 
PEL ATVIT COM, apse tiers eyes oe re tee 
baw KesbUIVaar sccirec eer tet 
Ingersoll ces. acces eer nee 
Kapuskasin Gennes .< os ebm ater 
IGM OFS. Woes Wepspate de 3c nee Ee eee 
KING SbON: ateeriktass oe eee 
Koinkland Wake ween.. steerer acrn 
KItGheNers stoner cc care eae 


MONON se aera eae Roe eee 


Midland ¥e4 cee cece etn oe ae 
INapanieer. sara reser te pe eaten: 
Newmarketemie. eek serene 


PATTY. SOUND CLEE: oe Eee ein ees 
Rembroke space: cL Ree ee 


Réeterborous ben cc eer Ene eee 
Picton: fea cc eee ee 


SIMCOE: See ans ee Ee eee 


DETeNLONG. nantes sae o tre eee ee ee 


Welland 


Dauphin s.25n er. eee oeeo ree 
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(Source: U.1.C. 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 

(1) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 

January | November January January November} January 
2, 1958 28, 1957 3, 1957 2, 1958 28, 1957 Se ells? 
15 19 aly( 2,816 2,199 985 
ils 18 87 3,505 1,536 1,674 
26 25 154 4,645 2,092 3,242 
oH 44 314 2,998 1,592 L2to 
6,163 8,597 11,355 230, 081 140,708 130,164 
5 3 4 873 344 404 
Ail 10 40 1,345 937 1,023 
2 17 40 2,302 1,349 1,429 
113 43 24 1,472 863 949 
11 4 44 1,301 694 581 
48 59 44 3, 892 Wy terAl 2,302 
29 10 46 630 340 465 
3 55 7 553 235 404 
24 129 38 3,699 AAS 2,072 
1 Dy, 11 1,371 739 755 
3 5 12 1,225 541 dol 
100 150 144 3,739 2,047 2,503 
15 11 16 793 501 494 
10 13 27 732 575 284 
93 130 502 2,975 1,650 1,413 
30 29 139 2,141 1,525 949 
2 1 2 DOD 299 316 
8 8 28 1,119 537 636 
38 59 85 De OiL « 1,457 1,445 
339 444 728 17,958 11,600 9,186 
20 17 17 1,330 655 927 
11 24 54 985 654 564 
1 15 124 949 1,148 269 
9 12 88 1,069 737 446 
92 78 114 realities 1,404 1,370 
37 30 55 1,548 1,103 643 
42 15 79 5,649 Dats 2,848 
16 19 24 2,062 1,042 997 
7 i 26 816 395 583 
13 22 32 629 384 366 
305 1,159 573 6, 957 4,143 4,217 
50 45 127 4,950 2,697 2,528 
6 ita 15 1,534 699 1, 283 
5 6 3 926 529 689 
25 33 16 1250 764 680 
54 216 120 2,982 2,025 1,788 
6 8 53 2,793 1,607 1,124 
62 74 ‘178 1,037 603 431 
13 18 31 1,332 804 779 
25 65 8 4,029 3,190 2,503 
1,602 1,708 2,060 6,059 4,392 4,462 
15 17 6 3,222 1,513 2,416 
1 2 3 483 275 410 
66 94 198 2,397 1,550 Tass 
15 22 21 944 488 767 
206 31 45 O06 2,018 as al 
13 14 7 794 412 650 
103 83 285 5,106 3, 888 2,027 
8 10 16 1,115 677 550 
22 Ws 22 teolia 626 1,087 
5 10 24 922 494 737 
51 141 110 6, 706 3, 187 3,069 
35 31 105 1,419 895 734 
61 74 69 2718 1,740 2,587 
262 281 473 3,006 1,854 942 
70 29 11 1,779 992 943 
9 2 42 805 232 126 
3 4 2 621 Bile 422 
10 11 15 1,569 785 748 
2 4 4 1,401 878 836 
440 359 332 4,901 3,541 1,586 
40 78 161 2,562 1,956 1,135 
1,107 1,942 2,876 50, 427 33, 244 30, 530 
28 56 55 1,296 708 885 
33 21 23 899 392 530 
6 8 6 1,037 565 693 
8 22 109 Bin PA Pap, sts iesol 
142 157 163 2,769 1,808 1,810 
93 296 176 19,526 9, 622 9,999 
13 11 35 1,656 914 962 
1,128 3, 204 2,263 29,424 18, 762 20,440 
120 Did 202 2,866 It avs yo 
6 8 389 1,943 1,010 1,068 
12 32 122 300 253 162 
34 64 41 1,478 832 1,013 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 2, 1958 
(Source: U.1.C. 757) 
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Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 

(2) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 

January |November January January | November January 
2, 1958 28, 1957 3, 1957 2, 1958 28, 1957 8, 1957 
55 12 8 328 212 142 
901 2,873 1,851 22,509 14,878 16, 264 
574 623 1,050 21,862 12,041 14, 636 
35 35 55 537 329 264 
89 109 255 1,642 1,007 1, 284 
26 41 37 1,967 1,072 1,110 
35 59 115 2,731 1,603 1,592 
171 155 259 5,301 2,916 3,981 
116 99 159 4,634 2,597 3,127 
20 39 69 1,089 565 804 
43 39 34 606 295 335 
39 47 67 3,000 1,657 2,139 
1,592 2,187 25 742 32,586 225 221 19, 767 
2 10 50 583 349 334 
524 1,046 983 8,783 6, 689 5,917 
4 10 33 §21 298 268 
778 727 1,178 16, 193 10, 676 8,315 
31 20 211 673 454 260 
86 104 132 2,923 1,652 2,586 
130 197 96 1,386 980 Age 
37 73 59 1,524 1,123 914 
927 4,575 2,150 95,299 66,493 56,018 
29 27 AT 2,632 1,656 2,254 
4 8 18 2,505 1,418 1,870 
11 24 5 2,122 649 848 
9 19 45 1,360 897 391 
11 23 54 2,103 728 1,315 
12 11 31 2,163 1,314 1,146 
20 18 13 2,143 1,231 1, 456 
12 13 89 651 579 338 
5 13 44 1,942 1,121 1,458 
12 20 21 3, 047 1,593 1,963 
15 13 15 1,729 1,052 1,252 
107 150 131 12,375 7,730 6,214 
2 10 if 2,192 1,000 1,922 
12 9 16 2,205 1,665 1,545 
49 7 144 3,524 2,947 1,680 
18 36 80 2,729 1,603 1,198 
tatters tiered |ttah ate: etoratene Aer s'| le ahora eye oanews 692 330 548 
18 8 20 1,299 803 796 
418 3,914 1,070 38,618 32,204 21,954 
12 17 2,884 1,453 1,968 
137 147 254 5,740 4,074 3,021 
14 18 42 574 446 381 
14,720 24,536 33,224 7154, 640 434,536 436,163 
7,450 13,327 19,784 607, 217 Oa O00 343, 956 
7,270 11,209 13,440 147, 423 107,201 92,207 








(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Sourcs: Form U.I.C. 751) 








1952—1957 

2 Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario Prairie | Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
DO Pepe Roos stares aes 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
ee oe cn oe, ae PRS REE 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 WROTE. 
CRY eae 2 es eo ee oe eee 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 175,199 131,685 
ISI nee ee oe eee Ses 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 178,015 142,116 
ODOR. ty. ce Sate Re, Str oes eater 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
NOG yp a Rete Ps NS OTe te Se eee 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 185,962 107,918 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Estimated Number 
Average ; ee a of 
Number o enefit on c enefit 
Province Beneficiaries Initial and Weeks Paid Paid 
Per Week Renewal $ 
(in thousands) Claims 
Newfoundland jase eee ee oe racer Cee 8.8 5,941 35, 057 779, 842 
IPrincemldwArdelsian dicen ere nee ere er eee et 1.8 2,300 7,086 138,393 
IN OREM SCOTT: I AB Are Srochc ooter Ae Ob Gorlononero cupaDu sb 15.4 10,471 61,589 1,189, 680 
News brunswiGk weet: certain te eater: 16.8 12, 856 67, 367 1,405, 259 
CATIN=| 01210) SMES RSG OD SiR AD ODD Cree Io anna 6 ere a 118.1 92,849 472, 262 9,869,969 
CMCATIO Be eee a ee Sa ReEE TE ee Hisno 84,599 453,016 10,094,590 
Manitoba. scr on ee eee cee Cie een m arom 15.9 13, 159 63,438 1,335,786 
Saskatchewan Sema. cow tetc crs ere cic Seton ieiriots ete tater 10.0 8,735 40,170 872,383 
Al Dertar a aie coi coe ets ec ree eto ee ae eer 17.0 13,972 68, 197 1,491,946 
BritishiGolum bia ye reese eee eee eee 51.9 36, 406 207,810 4,749,103 
Motal.Ganadan DecemberiL0) (amen meeiseereiiceee ee 369.0 281,288 1,475,992 31,926,951 
Total CanadaywNovem bere! Joie seeneeeeen ieee: 227.4 135, 407 909, 783 18,989,040 
Total Canadas Decempernd 950. eae eee 155.0 114, 218 619, 902 12,528,015 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, DECEMBER 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


BD PL oe | SDS A SORT Le oe eee Poreent. a ee q 
Province and Sex Total 2 or z Over ard total 

claimants} Less 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal claimants 

Ganadas...scececenceeeere 744,248 1319,383 |153,893 |125,604 | 58,413 | 31,671 | 17,988 | 37,296 oreo 398,244 
Mailevee oan rn ameter 604,798 {266,856 {128,816 |103,837 | 46,232 | 23,013 | 12,489 | 23,555 40.4 315,220 
Hemalese: cece eee 19P4A5OM OZ bet Helo, Ola eel (Odeon LOL 8,658 5,499 | 13,741 25.3 83,024 
Newfoundland............ 26,668 | 15,438 3,082 8,285 1,791 903 565 904 81.3 14, 883 
Malev ina) nop eee 25,708 | 15,118 3,635 3,113 1,699 837 528 778 82.4 14, 264 
Remale eens eee 960 320 147 172 92 66 37 126 53.4 619 
Prince Edward Island.... 5,773 2,907 1, 687 643 224 124 64 124 79.9 3,016 
Male. 35s) epee cn 5,022 2,581 1,478 568 168 92 50 85 81.4 2,529 
Hemale eee eee 751 326 209 aD 56 32 14 39 69.4 487 
INOValscotia meee eres 31,652 | 14,075 6,051 4,530 2,520 1,581 868 2,027 57.4 18, 539 
Male... 9 sa eae 28,252 | 12,869 5, 460 4,092 2,195 1,312 703 1,621 59.5 16,308 
Petiale ere. cee ee 3,400 1,206 591 438 325 269 165 406 40.6 2,201 
New Brunswick...,...... 38,021 | 16,386 8,134 6,251 3, 087 1,492 866 1,805 69.4 20,130 
Male... seers eee 33,298 | 14,698 aon 5,497 2,574 1,226 650 1,427 70.8 16,908 
Hemaleits..ate-neenee 4,723 1,688 908 754 513 266 216 378 59.4 3,222 
Quebecids «i ck eee 237,628 {109,362 | 48,359 | 38,721 | 16,537 9, 249 4,935 | 10,465 BY 13) 127,851 
Malet cerreenee 191,262 | 89,934 | 40,326 | 31,914 | 13,110 6,659 3,072 5,947 41.0 98,885 
Hemalet ees. eee 46,366 | 19,428 8,033 6, 807 3,427 2,590 1,563 4,518 2an2 28, 966 
Ontariosee. sce oe 228,909 | 93,315 | 47,834 | 35,514 | 17,896 | 11,326 7,558 | 15,466 24.5 114, 138 
Male 2k tactic 173,568 | 72,903 | 37,959 | 27,359 | 18,055 7,797 5,076 9,419 25-4 84,148 
Nemalesceens sees 55,341 | 20,412 9,875 8,155 4,841 3,529 2,482 6,047 21.6 29,990 
iIManitobanaememerniaeee: 29,403 | 11,703 6,401 6,326 PARE} 1,012 487 1,341 34.9 18, 086 
Mialeveenomietnn ssa. 23,682 9,522 5,375 5,325 1,615 658 305 882 39.8 14,074 
Memale cee cn ccceee 6,721 2,181 1,026 1,001 518 354 182 459 14.9 4,012 
Saskatchewan............ 20, 240 8,223 4,671 4,327 1,674 525 271 549 55.3 12,279 
iMaleateschiwcce ae 17,485 1 OR 4,208 3,834 1,379 355 175 Sut 58.3 10,397 
Nemial@nsa.cesaieces 2,450 1,000 463 493 295 170 96 238 36.0 1, 882 
Albertasascencctcenens cee So alOMmlonlls 7,228 7,270 2,903 1,073 605 1,081 36.0 18,359 
Migleteree crascre cee 28,692 | 11,673 6,387 6,300 2,412 747 413 760 31.2 15, 849 
Hemalewnseekeectrct ce 4,581 1,440 841 970 491 326 192 321 28.8 2,510 
British Columbia........ 92,681 | 34,861 | 19,746 | 18,737 9,648 4,386 1,769 3,534 oon 50, 963 
IMigle Se eae cries 77,829 | 30,335 | 16,762 | 15,835 8,025 3,330 USA Waa VAy done 41, 858 
Hemaleves. ec cee 14, 852 4,526 2,984 2,902 1,623 1,056 552 1,209 28.3 9,105 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


DECEMBER 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


eS ————————————————————————— 
8S8SS———————OOO8$@—OO@O#OMm@maomawwoO9@aw#wxo3o9980—6E($0“VOOo90S0Na0099S oo 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Province 

Total* 
INewioumclilam clan: seme vices 19, 262 
Prince Edward Island............. 4,572 
IN DV aS COLLAR eee rae etic an eee 20,698 
INS Wa ESCUNS WICK: jeceiecrs ee eves se 24,813 
ucbeche ese ech brakes ce eks 164, 234 
(Ove a tole act Gun oe Ot SUR aOL ee ae 153,598 
Wanita serewers teicmcric vse sk os 18,119 
Paskatene wanes «aceite « 135022 
YeMO OC gi e Worig a) Beate eee eee oes Sree 21,083 
Britishi@ olumligeesieie eects 59,312 


Total, Canada, December 1957. 499,213 


Total, Canada, November 1957 249,108 
Total, Canada, December 1956] 265,230 


Tnitial Renewal 
17,003 2,259 
4,027 545 
15, 882 4,816 
20, 102 4,711 


117,631 46, 603 
104, 955 48, 643 


13, 859 4,260 
10, 660 2,862 
15, 422 5, 661 


44,367 14,945 
363,908 135, 305 


156, 256 92,852 
193, 607 71,623 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 


Total 
Disposed 
off 


11,094 
3, 768 
15, 292 
20,488 
133,735 
128,671 
15,996 
11,323 
19, 626 
49 , 827 


409, 820 


217,608 
202,519 


End of Month 


Entitled | Entitled 


to 
Benefit Benefit 





8,548 2,546 
3, 452 316 
13, 287 2,005 
17,334 3,154 
116,255 17,480 
114, 138 14,533 
14,027 1,969 
9, 656 1,667 
17, 088 2,538 
42,553 7,274 
356, 338 53, 482 
169, 446 48,162 
176,512 26,007 





167,923 
78,530 
114,774 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 31,991. 


t In addition, 30,126 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,741 were special requests not granted and 1,020 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,836 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


(REVISED) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Beginning of Month of: 


(OYGN0) Xe ad aonaeeos States Ce ROC SECTS 


* Preliminary. 


i oe ee 


eo eee error rse scene 


Total 


3, 875, 000 


3,929, 000 
3, 982, 000 
3,987,000 
3,963, 000 
3, 808, 000 
3, 828, 000 
3,892, 000 
3,921,000 
3, 925, 000 
3,918, 000 
3,913,000 
4,011,900 


Employed 


3, 659, 600 


3,530, 800 
3, 436, 000 
3,414, 600 
3,404, 200 
3,434, 400 
3,577, 700 
3,687,500 
3,715, 200 
3,716,300 
3,691,500 
3, 645, 000 
3,608, 600 


Claimants 


215, 400 


398, 200 
546, 000 
572,400 
558, 800 
373, 600 
250,300 
204,500 
205.800 
208, 700 
226,500 
268, 000 
403, 300 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949=100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























ce mage Other 
. ousehold ommodi- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing prema toa anal 

Service 

UO DTS AY Car i Aucyec.c-s <0 ctetetote caote meter teeta 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 

TObQ==Viear ke Rae dacs bicico ete eee 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 

TOSS ViGaT Sees 2st a rersie Monee ieee eneoe 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 

LQ DA==SVIOAT Fs sprees fierers abe renptoteunie tere Clee eaters 116-2 112-2 126-5 109-4 117-4 117-4 

TOG Be CRTs Boe tase tx dicen cescomenate ope Ta eoatccte tment 116-4 112-1 129-4 108-0 116-4 118-1 

VOR Ga Via ei alo rotias sce serch mrtotes 118-1 113-4 132-5 108-6 117-1 120-9 

1956——Mecem bers... 6 anoeeeieeeee 120-4 117-5 133-5 108-6 118-6 122-9 

1957 January areca cho eee ene 120-3 Habe 133-6 107-6 119-0 123-1 

BD LUA TY eerekermct orto oe eee ee re 120-5 117-2 133-8 107-4 119-1 123-8 

Marehictare «srr te cinta eee 120-5 116-4 134-0 108-2 119-5 124-2 

“Am tiligcatiecs orc ceiioe Tea eee 120-9 116-7 134-0 108-5 119-4 126-1 

B. Vober dralidis. Rte ui aber tadakc SERPS Sen nee ee 121-1 116-7 134-2 108-5 119-2 126-3 

JUNOT ote cers’ sce @ dae SRE ee 121-6 117-7 134-8 108-4 119-1 126-5 

Dl Fo Acahci bok Wee ie Oe 121-9 118-2 135-1 108-4 119-6 126-5 

IAW OUIBUR «hc. ca ee ee 122-6 120-2 135-3 108-2 119-7 126-9 

WO DUCIOEI) wa sies- cee ee eee 123-3 121-9 135-6 108-3 119-8 127-1 

Octobetas. och 123-4 121-7 135-9 108-7 120-1 127-4 

INGVeIm Det tte oe eee eer ee IPBoR 120-2 136:3 109-8 120-5 127-7 

Mecemiber s.r cane eee 123-1 118-8 136-7 109-9 120-6 128-4 

LO58——Janis rye. cet aces ois ee ee 123-4 119-4 136-6 108-8 120-8 129-1 


TABLE F-2.—-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE stabi Lhe ae SS 1958 
1949 = 100 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Total aes 
ay, i - _ | Household oe 

January |December| January Food Shelter / Clothing Operation upsities 

1957 1957 1958 peat 

ervices 
GESts.ohns + Nit clan ete 107.7 109.8 110.2 107.4 111.3 101.9 108.5 119.6 
Higlitaxe 2 sees Bie Soe 118.6 121.1 120.7 113.8 130.9 114.0 124.3 126.8 
pyhianna (ONsie anne aahoo ted ooooee 121.2 123.4 123.5 Wal?/3} 134.7 116.9 12152 132.2 
Montreals <i hy2 oben es 120.6 123.4 123.8 123.9 140.8 105.9 118.3 127.9 
CUBW Adin crs oot eT feat. 121.4 124.2 123.9 118.0 144.3 111.8 117.9 130.5 
TLOTODUOM a 7; os eee aa ate 123.1 126.1 127.0 118.3 152.8 11252 121.5 132.9 
Winniine merc: secs i oaieee teens ie 118.8 121.6 121.9 119.2 129.6 114.5 ileal 128.1 
Saskatoon-Regina.............. ity gal 120.1 120.3 LE 5 119.7 119.1 121.9 123.2 
Edmonton-Calgary............ 117.2 120.0 119.9 116.0 122.9 ily 120.0 126.0 
Vain Govern. 4. Athen ee ae 1225 I 123.9 124.3 119.1 134.8 111.4 132.0 12 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(4) St. Johns Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-DECEMBER 1957, 
JANUARY 1958+ 











Number of Strikes Approximate Number ‘ 
Date and Lockouts of Workers Time Loss 
Commencing I Commencing Per cent of 
1958* During an Duri _in Tn serine 
Month Existence M Nett: Existence Man-Days Pee impel 

NEUUA TV fetes ecersearcyate slot cyeiece’s)« 23T 23 9, 364T 9,364 169, 880 0.18 

1957 
WMecemllbenn enn oct. aes ate de + 6 2 18 225 7,327 152,935 0.16 
RIN TEDT Vee etre, oie aie eRe ars « 24f 24 TAIT C407 52,680 0.06 


* Preliminary figures. 
7 Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain 
information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small 
number of employees for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


$1.00 «.... 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


For 


Only 





Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv 
A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LABour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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CURRENT ara 
manpower and labour relations 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


Economic activity reached a seasonal low in March and began to increase 
slowly, without much effect on total employment as yet. Increases occurred 
in agricultural areas particularly in Quebec. Construction activity showed 
an encouraging upturn in most regions, and rehiring was under way in a 
number of manufacturing industries. A sharp decline in pulp cutting employ- 
ment, however, prevented total employment from rising and this, combined 
with a marked increase in the labour force, led to increasing unemployment. 


The labour force survey for March indicated a renewal of labour force 
growth. In previous months the labour force had shown little growth although 
the effect of the heavy immigration of last year was still evident; in the 
first quarter of 1958 the labour force was 3.3 per cent higher than a year 
earlier, compared with a long-term average increase of 1.9 per cent. 


The downward trend of employment was halted durmg March, mainly 
because of a rise in farm labour requirements, notably in the processing of 
maple syrup in Quebec. There was a noticeable upturn in manufacturing and 
construction in many parts of the country. A continued upward trend in 
new housebuilding accounted for much of the hiring. In addition, however, 
there was an increase in engineering work in many parts of the country. 


Unemployment, as measured by the number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work, rose to 10 per cent of the labour force during March. The 
previous high was 7.4 per cent in 1955. Weekly totals of registrations at 
the National Employment Service indicated that the seasonal decreases 
in unemployment got under way at mid-month, about the same time as 
last year. The rate of decline, however, was considerably smaller than last 
March. 


Regional differences in the seasonal downturn of unemployment followed 
the usual pattern. In Quebec, where pulpwood logging is most heavily concen- 
trated, unemployment continued to rise until the end of March. In Ontario, 
on the other hand, unemployment declined during the month as a result of 
rehiring in manufacturing and construction, and in British Columbia it has 
been falling slowly since February. 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature | 
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LABOUR FORCE TREND 


oe mem — 1956-57 1957-58 





Total 


6,200,000 
Labour Force 


6,100,000 = 
~ 6,000,000 
5,900,000 —eeas— 
5,800,000 S 
5,700,000 - 











F 6,000,000 
4 ersons 
5,90 -- a 
: Set Ne With Jobs 
5,800,000 
= 5,700,000 
5,600,000 











5,500,000 
5,400,000 
5,300,000 





In the past year, unemployment has 
been more marked among skilled than 
unskilled workers. Construction trades- 
men have accounted for most of the 
increase from a year ago among skilled 
workers. In addition, there has been a 
notable rise in the availability of skills 
that were in short supply for a number of 
years. Some 6,800 welders, for example, 
were registered with the NES at the end 
of March, compared with 2,600 a year 
earlier, and the number of machinists, 
toolmakers, die setters and _ other 
machine shop workers had risen from 
3,900 to 8,800. 


Employment conditions in forestry 




















5,100,000 With Jobs: R ; ; 

5,000,000 Non- Agriculture 2" have shown little improvement this 

a Tin | spring. Employment was 50 per cent 
4,800,000 : i : 

4,700,000 - | lower than a year earlier in February 

tara | and seasonal layoffs in March were 

ee paroiters | reported to be fairly large. The weakened 

oe | demand for pulp and paper products has 


600,000 


been largely responsible for the recent 
employment decline in this industry. On 
the west coast, logging employment 
increased moderately as a result of a 
fairly sharp rise in lumber production. 


In the more industrialized parts of the country the iron and steel products 
industries, which underwent the greatest decline in the past year, showed 
signs of recovery. No significant change was evident during March in the 
transportation equipment group. Motor vehicle production was slightly higher 
in March than in the previous month, but 24 per cent lower than a year earlier. 
Recent weeks have brought about a moderate increase in the production of 
iron and steel products reflecting, in part, an increased demand for structural 
steel and steel pipe. This may mark the end of a decline that has lasted for 
about a year. The developments in this industry group are outlined in the 
following section. 





Employment in Iron and Steel (') 


The third round of post-war production and employment expansion in 
iron and steel manufacturing began at the beginning of 1955 and lasted until 
April 1957. During this period steel requirements increased sharply as the 
commodity-producing industries were expanding production facilities to meet 
the increase in world demand for products of Canada’s resource-based indus- 
tries. This in turn generated new demands on the fuel, power, transportation 
and communication industries. The direct and indirect effects of this rise 
in capital spending were a major source of strength to the iron and steel 
industry. Steel companies embarked on major expansion programs so that 





1 This industrial classification includes ten manufacturing industries, the largest of which are agricul- 
tural implements, fabricated and structural steel, machinery, heating and cooking appliances and primary 
iron and steel. 
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THE SHIFTING PATTERN OF EMPLOYMENT, PRODUCTION 
IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY..... Bi terion LA 


Index 1949= 100 


125 Index 1949= 100 
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=525;— — -25 
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total employment in the industry, seasonally adjusted, rose by 21 per cent 
from January 1955 to April 1957. The gain would have been even greater 
except for a marked decline in agricultural implement manufacturing. 


Increased capital spending on resource industries had a two-pronged 
effect on employment in iron and steel manufacturing. Firms producing 
primary steel products underwent an early rise in activity during this period 
of expansion. The finished goods industries responded to the increase in demand 
more slowly, however, owing to a shortage of primary materials during the 
early stages of the expansion period. This part of the industry showed a 
marked improvement by April 1956, however, particularly in firms producing 
machinery and equipment, and plate, structural and fabricated steel. From 
the low point at the beginning of 1955 to the April 1957 peak, employment in 
fabricated and structural steel showed a spectacular rise of 46 per cent. Primary 
iron and steel and machinery and equipment recorded gains of 40 per cent 
and 23 per cent, respectively, during the same period. 

While resource development was a central factor influencing production 
and employment expansion in the iron and steel industry during 1955 and 
1956, additional impetus was provided by increasing sales of durable consumer 
goods. Automobile production, for example, increased sharply during this 
period and was an important factor contributing to the employment expansion 
in primary iron and steel. At the same time, there was an Increase in demand 
for heating and cooking appliances which in turn generated demand for other 
steel products. 


Total employment in iron and steel began declining in April 1957 as 
the domestic market softened for almost all types of steel products. The 
decline deepened as the year progressed, showing much the same trend as 
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total manufacturing. Increased productive capacity and an easing in demand 
for steel for capital investment resulted in a heavy inventory build-up in 
most sectors of the industry and caused subsequent employment declines. 
At the same time, many of the larger construction projects, which exerted 
strong pressures on demand for steel during 1955 and 1956, reached a peak 
early in 1957. Automobile production fell off sharply in the second half of 
the year. Other hard-goods industries such as heating and cooking appliances 
and washing machine manufacturing showed similar production declines, 
accounting for further slackening in steel requirements. 


Current Trends 


Since the downturn in April 1957, employment in iron and steel manufac- 
turing declined by about 9 per cent. Most of the drop occurred after August, 
though in recent months the rate of decline appears to have slowed down. 
In February, the employment index (seasonally adjusted) eased downwards 
by 0.7 per cent, the smallest decline in four months, and a considerable amount 
of rehiring was reported in primary steel and machinery plants during March. 
There was little evidence, however, of any marked rise in the iron and steel 
group as a whole. The consumer durables market remained sluggish and 
inventories of iron and steel products continued at near record levels. The 
most recent reports show a slight increase in new orders but total unfilled 
orders held by manufacturers of iron and steel products are currently at 
the lowest level in more than two years. 


As in the past three years, production and employment in the iron and 
steel industry will be influenced to a considerable extent by the level of capital 
spending. According to an investment survey conducted by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce at the beginning of the year, machinery and equip- 
ment purchases are expected to be about 10 per cent lower this year than 
last. This will tend to have a dampening effect on the level of output and 
employment in iron and steel manufacturing. Some strengthening in demand 
for steel can be expected in other sectors, however. An anticipated rise of 15 per 
cent in residential building will be a sustaining influence on production and 
employment in plants producing sheet metal, wire, nails and heating and 
cooking appliances. Some support may be expected from agricultural imple- 
ments, where sales of farm machinery have increased in recent months. 


Employment in the industry will also depend to a considerable extent on 
the future level of automobile production. So far this year output has been 
substantially lower than last year, but sales have recently shown a slight 
improvement. An early upturn in automobile production would be an impor- 
tant stabilizing influence on employment in the iron and steel industry. 
since it accounts for a significant proportion of total steel consumption. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1958) 
SS———0@>=>@0®0_0——S00aMa9@MaO9@MaO9@aOXX9939ES]9S9BH9S 
Percentage Change 























os, F 
Principal Items Date Amount i 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total ervilian labour force(a).......5.......... March 22 5, 907, 000 +0.6 +3.3 
Mf Otal persons Wit JODS, fe wees dee lake cb March 22 5,317,000 +0.1 —1.1 
Atewerlg so noursOP MOTE. ase! sic +. 3. March 22 4,631,000 +0.4 —3.9 
At work less than 35 hours................| March 22 519, 000 —1.7 +29 .4 
Withobs but not atrwork...0:..0...0.... March 22 167, 000 —4.6 +8.4 
With jobs but on short time.............. March 22 66, 000 —4.4 +50.0 
With jobs but laid off full week...........} March 22 38, 000 +5.6 +15.2 

Persons without jobs and seeking work....... March 22 590, 0GO +6.3 +72.0 

Persons with jobs in agriculture............. March 22 624, 000 +2.6 —7.0 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture......... March 22 4, 693, 000 —0.3 —0.2 

Lotal pala workerca se tts... | March 22 4, 266, 000 —0.2 —0.2 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

CRULGMGIOMENEIE Me hf hoa hes ae Pees eves March 20 136, 000 +3.7 +42 .0 

Cite beecwrniee ett SAA eo mash cen edd March 20 282, 200 +7.5 +42.7 

COURT RO oS E Sa Se rr March 20 249, 900 +1.8 +55.1 

JER WNRTOS. ehh ooo ee BS eee een March 20 119, 100 +2.9 +48 .3 

LCLIC MEE OME AE CAR eee... eat March 20 96, 500 —3.0 +54.4 

OP AEE AL EFOOTONS peiiak len Peis ot ea anecav our yeas March 20 883, 700 +3.4 +47.9 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

TRE ee eS Se ee March 1 869, 349 +4.2 +51.9 
Amount of benefit payments..................| February $63, 307, 658 +4.2 +64.0 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Feb. 1 113.6 —3.3 —4.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... Feb. 1 107.9 —1.1 —6.3 
PMA e a GlONb ere ee aaa elle eee die Pe cee bs: Year 1957 282, 164 — +71.2(c) 
Destined to the labour force.................. Year 1957 151,511 — +66.4(c) 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress.................. February 744 | +13.1 - 
Number of workers involved...............0. February 226, 376 +7.2 — 
Strikes and Lockouts 
OME i fo 22 ES i ee ne ...| March 132,020 _ +111.0(c) 
Pier WOUKOrsaNVOlVeCd 62+. o4ec sacs tas: March 15,196 — +14.9(c) 
POV OMeOrI nes cette rock. ol ga ei March 39 — —12.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries............ Feb. 1 $69.23 +4.3 +3.9 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... Feb. 1 $1.64 —0.8 +4.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Feb. 1 39.9 —1.0 —2.4 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. Feb. 1 $65. 60 —1.8 +1.8 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 100)......... March 1 124.3 +0.5 +3.2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 100).....| Feb. 1 127.2 —2.0 —0.7 
Total labour income..................$000, 000) January 1, 228 —4.7 +2.6 
Industrial Production 
rlotal (average1935-39 = 100)... 22.2..045...- February 269.8 +4.6 —4.3 
ESTEE SOE TES, oe RS February 259.9 +4.9 —7.9 
Ve Dy vad OUTS ee Acedia ar February 308 .0 +2.2 —10.6 
omer lGae Rp yc ocd uttas Tehlees Y. February 229.1 +7.3 —5.5 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover. 


b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. - " 
te) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
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previous year. 


Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


EXPIRY of agreements in significantly large sections of Canadian industry 
during the first four months of 1958 has brought about a sudden increase in 
bargaining activity throughout Canada. At present, almost all of the 200,000 
workers employed on Canadian railways are under negotiation. Important 
negotiations have also begun with the leading employers in the steel and 
packinghouse industries. To date no major settlements in the current round 
of bargaining have been reported; many of the negotiations have reached the 
stage of government conciliation. 

Between February 15 and March 15, 64 agreements, each covering 1,000 
or more workers and involving a total of 274,000, were in negotiation or 
terminating. By April 15, the number had risen to 71 agreements, covering 
327,475 workers, an increase of more than 53,000. Most of these agreements 
are in the negotiation stage but an increasing number have been referred to 
conciliation. The large increase in the total number of workers involved was 
mainly due to the expiry of a few of the larger agreements during the month, 
including one covering 29,000 Bell Telephone workers in Quebec and Ontario, 
and one covering 15,000 pulp and paper workers in Newfoundland. 

The number of agreements at the bargaining stage increased from 30 
to 36 between March 15 and April 15 while the number of workers involved 
rose sharply from 69,900 to 104,900. Twenty agreements were involved in 
conciliation proceedings at April 15, an increase of eight over a month before, 
resulting in an increase from 146,450 to 166,700 in the number of workers 
involved. 

The rapid increase in bargaining activity since the beginning of the year 
is further illustrated by the fact that of the agreements opened or scheduled 
to expire in the period under review, only ten have been in negotiation for 
more than three months; 61 agreements have been opened within the last 
three months. A large proportion of the workers at present in negotiation or 
due shortly to negotiate are in the construction, rubber, pulp and paper and 
mining industries. 

Only five settlements, involving 10,575 workers, were reached between 
March 15 and April 15. The wage increases granted ranged from 3 cents 
un hour to 25 per cent. There were few important changes in either working 
conditions or fringe benefits in the settlements. The agreements signed were 
between the Montreal Fire Department and the Association of Firefighters; 
the Montreal Police Department and the Fraternité des policiers de Montreal; 
the British Columbia Electric Railway and the Office Employees Association ; 
the St. Lawrence Power Project and the Allied Construction Council; and 
various dairies in the Toronto area and the International Teamsters’ Union. 

In the steel industry, important negotiations are now taking place 
between the Steel Co. of Canada and the United Steelworkers of America at 
Hamilton, Ont., where the settlement could be a possible pace-setter in other 
negotiations. Over 7,000 workers are affected. As an alternative to obtaining 
a shorter working week in an industry working on a 24-hour, seven-day week 
basis, the steelworkers are demanding an extended leave-with-pay plan. It 
would be in addition to the normal paid vacations and provide for paid leave 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE APRIL 15, 1958 
Bargaining units of 1,000 or More Employees 


March 1, 1958 to May 31, 1958 





Agreements Workers 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period ............. righ 327,475 
Bargaining carried over from February ................ 26 174,500 
Temmiinatingineperied Mar. I-May 31 ................ 45 152,975 

Settlements Achieved Mar. 15-Apr. 15 .................. 5 10,575 


Major Terms of Settlement (preliminary information) 
Wages and Duration 
| WS eS O RIA cies (C00) rane eee 3 6,550 
yer PU minim ee ee eee 2 4,025 
Pe DEeCOMUn WAM Ca IMO CASS os oc ceric nie Ss co slecece ¥ onetane 1 1,150 
Po-Per-Cent) WARE INCLEHSS 8. i. kde cele cca ce eee 1 2,300 
15-19 Gents anihour wage increase ................ 1 hizo 
3-5 cents an hour wage increase ................... 1 1,200 
1 


Dre cua imlaMlei eo. 4. ayy ss cecdea cas eden 4,200 
Negotiations Continuing at April 15 .................... ay 273,100 
yer OMe A AOOTeSOEs ja ruse fda uclegens si cfs «sod oee ns 36 104,900 
ole aioli Wa PVORTCSe ir oo sls) Aca scar ee oes o 2 ier 20 166,700 
Pri MiOUMNG PIOCTESOMMN cit. felons foeds cces ee cee 1 1,500 
Other Agreements Terminating in Period ............... 14 43,800 


on the following basis:— 4 weeks in the 5th year of service, 8 weeks in the 
10th, 12 weeks in the 15th, 16 weeks in the 20th, and 20 weeks in the 25th. 
A supplementary unemployment benefit plan is also included in the demand. 


Of the several disputes on the railways, the largest and most advanced 
negotiations involve the non-operating railway workers. This dispute went 
to conciliation earlier this year and a board headed by Mr. Justice H. F. 
Thomson has been sitting in Montreal. Hearings have now been adjourned 
but will be resumed early in May. Both the firemen’s dispute over the imple- 
mentation of the Kellock Commission report and the demands of the union 
for an 18-per-cent wage increase have taken a different course of development 
on each of the two major Canadian railways. On the Canadian Pacifie Railway 
reference of the dispute over the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
to the Board of Adjustments ended in a decision that the Board would not 
rule since a similar dispute was in negotiation on the Canadian National 
Railways. On the CNR, demands have been made by the firemen’s union 
for wage increases while the company wishes to implement the findings of 
the Kellock report on May 11. A conciliation officer was appointed, and 
following his report to the Department of Labour, a conciliation board was 
established. At the same time, the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen are 
in negotiation with the CPR and CNR and are demanding a 25-per-cent wage 
increase. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers are also in negotiation 
with both railways, demanding a 21-per-cent wage increase plus a premium 
rate for engine men in yard and road services who are not accompanied 
by a fireman. 
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Wage Changes 


The accompanying tables show an analysis of wage changes in collective 
agreements during 1957 from the examination of 481 agreements on file in 
the Department of Labour. Of these 429 contained provisions for wage 
changes. 

The repetition of the pattern of the past few years found almost 60 per 
cent of the workers covered by the agreements received wage increases ranging 
from 5 to 15 cents per hour. Workers outside this category tended to receive 
increases of more than 15 cents rather than less than 5. 


AMOUNT OF WAGE INCREASES 
Jan. 1, 1957-Dec. 31, 1957 





One Year’s Duration or Less|Two or More Years’ Duration 
Amount in Cents per Hour eee ee eee 





No. of No. of No. of No. of 

Agreements Workers Agreements Workers 
Deb B a2 oes < sheen haan ieee ee ences 9 2,048 4 1,200 
5 ORO ne LAS Es. et eles renee Re 90 77,999 31 24,744 
O14 0 tre pecan cn eo te Oe creme or 62 69,125 66 40,463 
15 -= 100 rene 3k nee cee eee 24 14,826 44 15,870 
20 DAO Bib . oc aansis Carian ules mice ott ek 5 3,916 30 27,719 
25 PLUSH eigiinn aw seen eee en eae 8 1,991 56 36, 274 
PS tals. JA VARRL Ed 0k eR 198 169,905 231 146,270 














CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 


m——— 1957 1958 
NUMBER OF CASES NUMBER OF WORKERS 


(in thousands) 
7 1000 


900 
| 800 

4 700 
600 














WORK STOPPAGES ARISING FROM INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
pte ot El 1958 NUMBER OF WORKERS 


(in thousands) 


NUMBER OF CASES 
60 





50 


40 


630 





20 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 
EMPLOYMENT continued to decline in 
the Atlantic region during March, reach- LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ATLANTIC 
ing the lowest level in three years. At Mapa 1957-58 


March 22, the number of persons with 
jobs was estimated at 445,000, a decrease ce 
of 8,000 from a month before and $50,000 ——— 
28,000 from a year earlier. Seasonal 
factors were principally responsible for 
the decline although reduced orders | °° = 
accounted for layoffs in certain parts of et 
heavy manufacturing. In addition, min- | 475,000 
ing employment decreased during the | 
month following suspension of operations 
at the Brunswick Mining and Smelting 
Corporation, Bathurst, N.B.; approx- 
imately 175 workers were involved in | OM isdieeh Reve Ia Saute ea aa 
the layoff. A deflated base metals market | sped EA aks ee ta 
together with uncertain finances for con- a 
struction of a smelter plant were reported to be responsible for the mine closure. 
Outdoor activities showed further slackening during the month owing to an 
early spring thaw. In Newfoundland, the spring breakup caused a particularly 
sharp employment decline in logging and resulted in large quantities of pulp- 
wood being left in the woods. Pulpwood logging was hampered in most 
other areas and sawmilling and trucking declined as usual because of traffic 
restrictions on county and provincial roads. Construction employment increased 
slightly in this region, particularly in the second half of the month. Never- 
theless, total industrial employment continued at a much lower level than 
last year. 

Weaknesses have persisted in a number of the leading industries in this 
region since the third quarter of 1957. Forestry production was sharply 
curtailed during the past winter owing to reduced markets for lumber and 
pulpwood; requirements for woods workers were from one-fifth to one-third 
lower than a year before. Similar slackening occurred in construction; in the 
last half of 1957 employment was about 10 per cent lower than in the 
corresponding period in 1956. Employment in transportation declined sharply 
in the fourth quarter owing to reduced freight shipments. By February, 
employment in transportation was about 15 per cent lower than a year before. 

In manufacturing, employment has been declining more than seasonally 
since the third quarter of 1957. By February, total manufacturing employ- 
ment was 6.6 per cent lower than a year earlier and 5.9 per cent lower 
than in February 1956. The principal weaknesses were in the forestry indus- 
tries (sawmilling, pulp and paper) and transportation equipment. Employ- 
ment has remained stable or has increased slightly in most other parts of 
manufacturing. 

In recent months there has been little evidence of improvement in 
forestry and manufacturing. The outlook is somewhat brighter for construc- 
tion, however. In fact, if present plans are carried out, construction employ- 
ment will be considerably higher this summer than last. Total planned 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR 


MARKET AREAS—APRIL 1, 1958 











SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR 
SURPLUS 


MODERATE 
LABOUR 
SURPLUS 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 








Group | 


Group 2 


Group 3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Toronto 
Vancouver- 
New Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 


Ottawa-Hull 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agricul- 
tural activity) 





Brantford 

Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 
Ft. Willhiam-Pt. Arthur 
Guelph 

Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 

New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 

Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 

Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 


Trois Rivieres 


Halifax 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 


Victoria 








MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


Charlottetown 

Chatham 

Lethbridge 

North Battleford 

Prince Albert 

Red Deer 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 

Yorkton 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Moose Jaw 
Regina 
Saskatoon 





MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 








Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville- 

Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
DRUMHELLER 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspe 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage La Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 


ST. JEAN des 








Brampton 
Galt 
Goderich 
Listowel 
St. Thomas 
Stratford 
Walkerton 





GROUP | Cont’d 


St. Stephen 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

Sorel 
Summerside 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Weyburn 


Woodstock, N.B. 


Woodstock- 


Ingersoll 
Yarmouth 














——The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover. 
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investment in new construction in this region for 1958 was estimated at 
$342 million, representing an increase of 15 per cent over last vear. The main 
stimulus this year will come from increased institutional and government 
building programs. The full impact of this rise in construction Snes 
will probably not be felt until the second half of the year, however, since many 
of the larger projects are still in the planning stage. This is particularly true 
of municipal and provincial works projects. Housebuilding, on the other hand, 
is expected to show substantial gains during the next few months, marking 
a continuation of the rise in the trend of recent months. Currently, Aeuhane 
in this sector of construction is supported by a substantial carry-over of 
work initiated during the latter part of 1957. é 

There were no changes in area classifications during the month. All 
but one of the 21 areas were in the substantial surplus category at April 1, 
the other being in the moderate surplus category. At the same date last year, 
18 were in the substantial and three in the moderate surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Total employment showed 
very little change in this area during March. Construction showed some 
strengthening, particularly during the latter half of the month, but the gains 
of this industry were largely offset by layoffs in forestry. 


QUEBEC 


WHILE employment fell slightly more 
than seasonally in the Quebec region 
during March, the rapid rate of decline 
of the first two months of the year was 
arrested. At March 22, the number of 
persons with jobs in the region was 
estimated at 1,466,000, some 12,000 less 
than last month and some 24,000 less 
than a year ago. Farm employment 
accounted for all of the year-to-year 
decline. This was the second consecutive 
month in which employment was lower 
than a year before. The labour force 
increased somewhat more than seasonally 
during the month and at March 22, was 
some 58,000 higher than a year earlier. 
The reduction in the number of available 
jobs, particularly in non-farm industries, 
combined with the considerable increase in the labour force resulted in a 
sharp increase in the number of persons without jobs and seeking work. 
By March 22, this figure had risen to 221,000, an increase of 82,000 over the 
year before. The “seeking work” figure this year represented 13.1 per cent 
of the labour force, compared to 11.1 per cent a year ago. 

Employment in agriculture rose during the month as farmers and their 
families worked harvesting maple syrup. However, agricultural employment 
was still considerably lower than last year. 

Employment decreases were registered during the month in seasonal 
industries—forestry, transportation, and the services; the level of employment 
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in non-agricultural industries, however, remained above that of last year. 
Hauling of pulpwood was completed by the end of the month; activity 
in the woods was at a standstill before the start of driving operations. About 
60 per cent fewer men were working in the woods than last year: at the 
winter peak, reached more than a month earlier than usual in 1957, there 
were some 30,000 men in the woods, nearly 10,000 fewer than at the peak 
period of activity in 1956. Preliminary figures show that the total amount 
of pulpwood cut this season was down 25 per cent from last year. Lumber 
production was also lower. 

Since April 1957, employment in manufacturing has registered a non- 
seasonal decline, falling nearly 5 per cent in just under a year. All major 
industries, except transportation equipment and chemicals, declined slightly. 
Employment in the manufacture of iron and steel products, wood products 
and newsprint, though remaining lower than last year showed no appreciable 
change during the month; layoffs were of a seasonal nature only. Employment 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes and women’s clothing rose seasonally. 
Employment in these industries and in the manufacture of textiles, however, 
was still nearly 10 per cent lower than in March 1957 and 1956. 

Work was expected to begin shortly on a number of construction projects 
and a good season was envisaged. Residential construction in the first months 
of 1958 was well above 1957 and 1956 levels and largely offset the decline 
in industrial and commercial building which has been in progress since the 
latter part of 1957. While industries allied to the construction industry were 
still operating at a seasonal low, most firms expected a substantial upturn 
in April. 

Employment remained strong in the manufacture of transportation equip- 
ment although a fall in contracts awarded in the aircraft industry resulted 
in continued layoffs in Montreal. 

Only one of the 24 labour market areas in the region was reclassified 
during the month (St. Jean, minor, reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1). 
At April 1, the areas were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets) : 
in substantial surplus 24 (20), in moderate surplus, 0 (4). 


ONTARIO 


lai ca laa THE seasonal upturn in economic activ- 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ONTARIO : ° : : 
| ity in Ontario began during March, at 
<2 1956-57 1957-58 : ° 
eae about the same time as last year. The 
Sak Dosa R ccs number of persons with jobs at March 
a | 22 was estimated at 2,010,000, about 
se 
we 
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7,000 more than in the previous month 
but 24,000 fewer than in the previous 
year. The month-to-month increase 
occurred entirely in the non-agricultural 
an | industries, whereas agricultural employ- 
6: ee eh eit a 2 | ment declined slightly. The number of 
Pohine | persons without jobs and seeking work 
‘00,0? nh hs teow | showed no appreciable change during the 
1,960,000 fie | month but remained much higher than 
Mat ove EN Berghe | a year earlier. 

| This past winter differed from the 
preceding one in that employment began 
to decline earlier and fell more sharply. 
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Between September 1957 and March 1958 it dropped by 5.5 per cent, com- 
pared with a decrease of 2.1 per cent during the corresponding period a year 
earher. The more-than-seasonal decline in employment since last fall was 
caused primarily by declines in new investment projects and motor vehicle 
sales. A number of industries had already shown weaknesses in the early part 
of the year, but the impact on total employment was not apparent until 
the third quarter, when much of the effect of the extensive investment program 
of 1956 had disappeared. For 1957 as a whole, total employment decline was 
kept to moderate proportions by a marked expansion of the service and 
distribution industries. 

Construction employment fell by almost 25 per cent between September 
1957 and February 1958, whereas in the same period a year earlier the 
decline was only 15 per cent. Only non-residential construction declined, 
reflecting reduced industrial expansion; housebuilding activity began to increase 
in the third quarter of 1957 and was higher than the previous year throughout 
the winter. The net effect of these opposing movements was a level of con- 
struction employment only slightly higher than a year before. The slackening 
in construction combined with reduced exports adversely affected employment 
in forestry and in the wood products and iron and steel industries. 

Reduced demand for lumber from the construction industry, which 
coincided with a considerable decline in the export of pulp and paper products, 
was reflected in a sharp drop in forestry employment during the winter; by 
February employment in pulpwood logging had dropped by almost one-third 
from its September peak and was about 30 per cent lower than in February 
1957. 

Activity in the manufacturing industries, which employ more than half 
of Ontario’s industrial labour, declined more than seasonally during the past 
winter; total manufacturing employment at the beginning of February was 
7.2 per cent lower than a year earlier. The decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment was largely due to a drop in consumer durables. Motor vehicle produc- 
tion for example, for 1957 as a whole was 13 per cent lower than a year earlier; 
in the early months of 1958 production continued at a relatively low level. 
Since the motor vehicle industry is a large consumer of iron and steel and 
a great variety of other materials, the drop in automobile production affected 
output and employment in a number of industries throughout the region. 

The recent increase in employment was mainly due to resumed con- 
struction activity, particularly in the residential sector, as a result of which 
the iron and steel industry recalled part of its staff. The farm implements 
industry continued to operate at the increased level of the past few months but 
the motor vehicle industry showed little basic improvement during the month. 
Production of motor vehicles was slightly higher than in the previous month, 
but remained much lower than in 1957. The same applies to the industries 
producing automotive parts and accessories. Employment in forestry showed 
a slight seasonal decline. The other major industries recorded little change 
during the month. 

None of the labour market areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month. At April 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 22 (7); in moderate surplus, 12 (24) ; 


in balance, 0 (3). 
Sar 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region 
rose during the month. At March 22, 
persons with jobs were estimated at 
946,000, a record for this time of year. 
Unemployment declined shghtly during 
| the month but was also at a record level 
ny EME 25 | for this time of year. Seasonal factors 

| were mainly responsible for this rise 
in employment as losses in forestry, 
mining and transportation industries 
were more than offset by gains in other 
industries. 

During the past six months economic 
activity has slowed down in the Prairie 
provinces but less markedly than in 
other regions. Employment continued to 
increase in the fourth quarter of 1957, 
though more moderately than in the 
earlier part of the year. It dipped below the level of the previous year at 
the beginning of 1958 but recovered in March. 

The levelling-off in industrial activity was largely the result of a down- 
turn in construction. Employment has been declining gradually in this 
industry since the middle of 1957 and by the end of the year was some 11 
per cent lower than in 1956. The main reason for this decline was the 
completion of major construction projects, such as oil and gas pipelines. 
The upturn in residential construction which occurred in the second half of 
1957 was not enough to prevent total construction employment from declining. 
However, the declining trend was reversed in the first two months of 1958. 
Residential construction continued to increase and contributed mainly to the 
improvement. Prospects for the coming year appear bright. Total planned 
investment for new construction is estimated to be 8 per cent higher in 1958 
than last year. Gas pipelines will be extended, and other major construction 
projects, such as the Moak Lake development, will be continued. 

Employment in the transportation mdustry showed strength during the 
third quarter of 1957 with employment about 3.5 per cent higher than in 1956. 
It declined in the fourth quarter, however, as a result of smaller grain and 
coal shipments, and continued to be lower in the first two months of 1958 
than 1957, although the gap narrowed markedly. 

Total manufacturing employment was some 2.8 per cent higher in the 
second half of 1957 than 1956, though there was a weakening towards the 
end of the year. Gains in food and beverages, printing and publishing and, 
to a lesser degree, in transportation equipment more than offset losses in 
the iron and steel and building material industries. The downward trend 
continued in the first part of 1958. Weaknesses in the manufacture of iron— 
and steel and building material products and sharp decrease in aircraft and 
railway maintenance were the main contributing factors. In March manufac- 
turing employment showed seasonal gains, in part due to the pick-up in 
secondary textiles. 
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Employment in trade, finance and service industries continued rising in 
January and February. 

One of the 20 labour market areas was reclassified during the month 
from the moderate surplus to the substantial surplus category. At April 1, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus 16 (4) ; in moderate surplus 4 (16). | 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. There 
was little change in the employment situation in these areas. Seasonal gains 
in manufacturing and construction more than offset losses in other industries. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Unem- 
ployment rose markedly largely as a result of further seasonal declines in 
forestry activities. ‘There were layoffs in iron ore and base metal mines. 
Transportation employment remained unchanged; manufacturing employment 
increased during the month as nearly all workers previously laid off by 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Co. Ltd., Fort William and the Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Co. Ltd., were recalled. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT continued to rise sea- 
sonally in the Pacific region, although 
the upturn was hampered by layoffs in 
mining and industrial disputes in the 


electrical and construction trades. EXm- {5250001 Labour Force 
ployment at mid-March was 450,000, | 28 ee 
|= 475,000 ara 
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about 5,000 higher than in February and | Ai Sian 
4,000 higher than March 1956. At the | 

end of the month the seasonal decline | +000 With obs 
in unemployment was well under way. | “”— *si>ss 
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A number of logging camps were re- | ale 
opened during the month but because | 
of the high level of log inventories the | *%”= 
. 450,000 —s Sr ~ 
recall of workers was slow and logging wada= 
employment was still considerably lower | 400,000 —4 
than last year. During the month, how- 
ever, higher production in sawmills, 
~plywood plants and pulp and paper mills 
resulted in an increase in employment. Construction activity was disrupted 
by a strike of 2,350 electricians and construction workers, which stopped work 
on a number of large projects; the total volume of construction work planned, 
however, has shown an encouraging rise in recent months. Further reduction 
in mining employment resulted from the closure of the Britannia Mine; 
some 500 employees were released during the period. 

The seasonal upturn in March marks a change from the winter months 
during which the general level of activity dropped more sharply than it has 
for several years. The rate of employment growth which was close to 5 per 
cent in 1955 and 1956, dropped to 2.4 per cent for 1957 and to less than 1 
per cent in the first quarter of 1958. 
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This reduced rate of employment expansion occurred during a period of 
very rapid growth in available manpower. The regional labour force in 1957 
was 4.7 per cent higher than in 1956, a greater increase than in any other 
region and the highest rate for the Pacific region since 1947. In March the 
labour force was 6.2 per cent greater than a year ago, almost double the 
national increase. 

Unemployment in the region showed a year-to-year increase of more 
than 50 per cent from most of 1957 and the spring of 1958. Seasonal decreases 
began in March but were retarded by industrial disputes in the construction 
industry. 

A reduced demand for lumber, plywood and newsprint was reflected in 
a steady fall in logging and lumbering employment from 1957. The decline 
was accentuated at the year’s end by a major strike in the pulp and paper 
industry which was not settled until the end of January. In March, pulp 
and paper mills were back in operation and, because of the rising level of 
housebuilding in Canada and the United States, lumber products increased 
more than seasonally. As yet, however, the upturn in logging has been 
moderate. 

Mining employment declined through 1957 and the beginning of this 
year. The main drop was in the base metal sector, where declining prices 
of copper, lead and zinc forced several mines to close. At the beginning of 
February, total employment in the industry was down 11 per cent from 
a year earlier, and the closure of the Britannia Mine has since been announced. 

Declining demand for base metals, lumber and other building materials 
has had a weakening effect on manufacturing. After allowing for strikes 
and seasonal changes, employment at the first of February was down close 
to 7 per cent from the previous July. Part of the weakness was in sawmilling 
and shipbuilding although re-hiring in both of these industries was reported. 
In the manufacture of non-ferrous metal products employment rose steadily 
through most of last year, increased production at Kitimat being a major 
contributing factor. However, weakness in the world demand for aluminum 
resulted in a sizeable decline during the winter months. Declining activity in 
shipbuilding, sawmilling and non-residential construction resulted in a sharp 
employment drop in the manufacture of iron and steel products. 

As in other regions housing construction made a sharp recovery in the 
last quarter of 1957, and this trend has continued into 1958. Non-residential 
construction, on the other hand, declined steeply in the latter part of 1957 as 
a result of the completion of a number of engineering and industrial projects. 
Several new projects were begun in the first two months of this year, but total 
construction for the year as a whole is expected to be lower than last year. 

Unemployment in March was substantially higher than last year in all 
local areas. At April 1, the classification of the 10 labour market areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
9 (7); in moderate surplus, 1 (3). 
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Gordon Cushing Named 
Asst. Deputy Minister 


Gordon G. Cushing, Executive Vice 
President of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
has been appointed an Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, effective May 1. He 
will succeed M. M. Maclean, who is to 
retire on April 30. 

Born in Calgary in 1915, Mr. Cushing 
has lived in Ottawa since November 1945, 
when he became Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Trades and Labour’ Congress. At the 
merger convention of the TLC and the 
CCL in May 1956, he was elected Executive 
Vice President of the CLC. 

Mr. Cushing has been active in the 
labour movement since 1938, when he 
helped found and became a charter member 
of Local 124, International Union of 
Brewery and Soft Drink Workers, Calgary. 

Since coming to Ottawa, he has served 
on a number of federal government com- 
mittees representing Labour, including the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, the National Advisory Committee 
on Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons and 
the National Research Council. 


Gordon Cushing 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Federal, Ontario Govts. 
Sign Hospital Agreement 


The first formal Hospital Insurance 
Agreement with the federal Government 
was signed March 8 with the Government 
of Ontario. Hon. J. Waldo Monteith, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
represented the federal Government and 
Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Premier of Ontario, 
signed for the province. 

Under the agreement, the provincial 
Government will operate a comprehensive 
hospital insurance program, available to all 
residents of Ontario. Costs of the program 
will be shared, under the Hospital Insur- 
ance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957, 
between federal and provincial Govern- 
ments, 

The Agreement consists of several parts, 
the first of which contains the basic con- 
tractual arrangements between the two 
governments. This part of the Agreement 
is more or less standard and will be in the 
same form for all provinces. Attached to 
this are a number of schedules, prescribed 
in the Act, relating to the Ontario program 
specifically. These schedules will differ from 
province to province, since the Act permits 
variations in provincial plans provided they 
meet the basic provisions contained in the 
federal legislation. 

Under the Agreement, Ontario residents 
who enter the program will be covered for 
a wide range of in-patient benefits, includ- 
ing accommodation and meals at standard 
ward level; necessary nursing services; 
laboratory, radiological and other diagnostic 
services; drugs, biologicals and related pre- 
parations; use of operating room, case room 
and anaesthetic facilities; surgical supplies; 
and radiotherapy and physiotherapy facili- 
ties. The Ontario agreement also provides 
for out-patient services for accident cases 
on an emergency basis. 

It is expected that the Ontario program 
will begin to provide benefits on January 1, 
1959. It will be administered in Ontario by 
the Ontario Hospital Services Commission. 





Hospital Insurance in Manitoba 


Manitoba’s hospital insurance plan became 
law April 9 when Bill 92 received Royal 
Assent. The plan is expected to come into 
effect July 1. 
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U.S. Unemployment Rises 
To Postwar Record 


Unemployment in the United States rose 
during February to a postwar record of 
5,173,000, the highest figure since 1941, the 
Departments of Labour and Commerce 
announced recently. The increase during the 
month was nearly 700,000, although unem- 
ployment does not usually rise at that time 
of the year. 

After making adjustment for seasonal 
influences, the February figure amounted 
to 6.7 per cent of the labour force, a 
percentage which had previously been 
equalled only in the 1949 recession. 

During the 1953-54 recession the figure 
reached about 6 per cent. 

The report showed that the seat of the 
increase in unemployment was in the manu- 
facture of durable goods, although there 
was also some decline in construction work, 
largely because of bad weather. The total 
number employed dropped to 61,988,000, 
which was 250,000 fewer than in January 
and 1,200,000 fewer than in February 1957. 
The number of unemployed thus rose by 
more than the drop in the number of 
employed persons. This was due to an 
increase in the labour force. 

The total number of unemployed persons 
in “insured employment” in the first week 
of March was 3,282,400, which was 14,400 
more than the week before. The increase, 
however, was much smaller than in other 
recent weeks. The total was 7.9 per cent 
of the force of about 42,000,000 workers 
covered by the unemployment compensa- 
tion system. The previous record was 7.3 
per cent of the smaller force covered in 
January 1950. 

At about the same time as the unem- 
ployment figures were issued the Adminis- 
tration announced plans designed both to 
combat the recession and to mitigate its 
effects. The main measure contained in the 
program, which was outlined in a letter 
from President Eisenhower to Senator 
William Knowland and Joseph Martin, 
Republican Minority leader in the House 
of Representatives, was a decision to use 
federal funds to “extend for a brief period” 
unemployment compensation benefits for 
workers who had exhausted their benefits, 
or would soon do so. This measure, it was 
indicated, would provide for an extension 
to 39 weeks, compared with the 26 weeks 
or less which are provided by most state 
laws. 

Other measures in the President’s pro- 
gram would involve new spending of about 
$400,000,000, earlier spending of about 
$200,000,000 already arranged for, and 
placing of new contracts for highways this 
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year of about $600,000,000. All of these 
expenditures would occur mainly in 1958, 
but partly in 1959. 

Tt was understood that the Administration 
had decided that, if further measures were 
necessary, a large tax reduction would be 
preferred to a public works program. The 
President said in his letter that he was 
“concerned over the sudden upsurge of 
pump-priming schemes, such as the setting 
up of huge federal bureaucracies of the 
PWA (Public Works Administration) or 
WPA (Works Projects Admunistration) 
type.” 

The President further promised to use 
“other programs and measures as circum- 
stances may require”. He has released 
$200,000,000 for the purchase of mortgages 
of up to $10,000 insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration, with the object 
of spurring construction of low-cost housing. 

At the time the latest unemployment 
figures were being issued, the AFL-CIO was 
holding, in Washington, a “National Eco- 
nomic and Legislative Conference’. Some 
fifteen hundred delegates from unions in all 
industries and every part of the United 
States attended. 

At the conclusion of the three-day con- 
ference, a group of eight AFL-CIO leaders 
called on President Eisenhower and _ left 
with him a memorandum pointing out that 
all major economic indicators were moving 
downwards. “No important indicator holds 
out hope for an upturn in the next month,” 
the memorandum stated. 

The conference proposed: 

—An immediate tax cut. 

—Immediate adoption of improved federal 
standards of unemployment insurance that 
would increase the duration of benefits and 
improve the benefit structure itself. 

—Increases in defence spending. 

—A broad program of public works. 

—Increases in social security benefits 
and in the minimum wage. 





Proposes Extension of 
U.S. Jobless Benefits 


Legislation to extend by 50 per cent the 
duration of unemployment benefits was 
proposed by President Eisenhower March 
25 in a special message to the United States 
Congress. The President called the pro- 
gram a temporary one. 

Some 2,000,000 unemployed who are 
expected to have exhausted their state 
benefit rights would be eligible for the 
new payments. 

The payments would cover a period half 
as long again as that now provided in each 
state’s program. Thus, in states that pay 
benefits for 26 weeks, the worker who has 


 ? 


exhausted his state benefits would be 
eligible to collect for another 13 weeks, if 
he were out of work that long. 

The proposed program would be effective 
until April 1 next year. 





Ontario Works Program 
To Provide 235,000 Jobs 


A works program to give jobs to some 
235,000 residents of Ontario at a cost of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 was set in motion last 
month with the introduction of the 1958-59 
budget in the provincial Legislature. 

The Government expects the program to 
provide on-site and off-site employment. 
In the previous fiscal period, the Govern- 
ment spent some $875,000,000, which it 
estimates provides jobs for 215,000 persons. 

The expenditure for 1958-59 will be 
$255,000,000 more than was spent three 
years ago. 





2,350 Given Employment 


By Ont. Municipel Works 

By mid-March, work had been provided 
for 2,346 persons in Ontario municipalities 
participating in the provincial Government’s 
winter unemployment program, for which a 


sum of $5,000,000 was provided (L.G., 
March, p. 245). 
Projects worth $1,859,000 were being 


undertaken by 76 municipalities that agreed 
to take part in the program. 

In addition to these employed on muni- 
cipal projects, there were another 5,000 
persons working on provincial jobs having 
to do with forest access roads and provin- 
cial parks. 

The program was meant to help those who 
were not drawing unemployment insurance. 


Some Places Still Report 
Skilled Worker Shortage 


Shortages of some kinds of skilled and 
professional workers continue to exist in 
some parts of Canada, according to monthly 
summaries of employment conditions pre- 
pared by regional offices of the National 
Employment Service. 

Requests from government departments 
in Winnipeg for professional or highly 
skilled technical persons have been hard to 
fill, and the supply of instrument men and 
civil engineers is not meeting the demand. 

Experienced radar mechanics are being 
sought to work in Northern Canada and 
there is still a shortage of registered nurses 
to work in rural hospitals in the West. 

A shortage of seamstresses and assemblers 
has forced some manufacturers of bags and 
canvas goods in Calgary to institute train- 
ing programs for inexperienced workers. 


And in Winnipeg and Edmonton, special 
pipeline welding courses have been estab- 
lished to meet some of the anticipated 
demand this spring. 

In the Prairie region, however, skilled 
construction workers and labourers regis- 
tered for employment in March represented 
about 30 per cent of the total of all those 
seeking work in the region. 

Contrary to the prevailing situation else- 
where, there was a slight surplus of regis- 
tered nurses in Brandon. 





Dept. Again Sponsoring 
Trades Teachers’ Course 


For the fourth consecutive year the Cana- 
dian Vocational Training Branch of the 
federal Department of Labour is sponsoring 
a teacher training program. 

The course, for teachers of trade subjects, 
will begin June 23 and end August 1. It 
will be conducted under auspices of the 
University of Toronto, in their buildings. 

Prof. R. D. Phillips, Director of Voca- 
tional Teacher Education, will head the 
staff for the training course. No fees are 
required of any candidate. 

Further particulars about the course are 
available from 8. R. Ross, Supervisor of 
Trade Training, Canadian Vocational Train- . 
inging Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa 4. 





Canadian Labour Income 
Sets Record in 1957 


Canadian labour income reached a record 
total of $15,348,000,000 in 1957, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has estimated. 

This was an increase of 7.4 per cent over 
the preceding year’s $14,284,000,000. 

The December 1957 total was $1,288,000,- 
000, down from November’s $1,316,000,000 
but up from the $1,248,000,000 in December 
1956. The November to December decline 
was a continuation of the trend evident in 
the preceding two or three months. 

Income increases occurred in all five 
major groups in the full year but the 
reverse was true in the November-December 
comparison: all groups displayed decreases. 

Labour income by major groups in 
1957 (1956 totals in parentheses): agricul- 
ture, forestry, fishing, trapping, mining, 
$1,081,000,000 ($1,049,000,000) ; manufactur- 
ing, $4,764,000,000 ($4,545,000,000) ; construc- 
tion, $1,156,000,000 ($1,114,000,000) ; utilities, 
transportation, communication, storage and 
trade, $4,022,000,000 ($3,685,000,000) ; finance, 
services, including government, $3,792,000,- 
600 ($3,394,000,000) ; supplementary labour 
income, $533,000,000 ($497,000,000). 
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H. Hudson, Rehabilitation 
Official, Has Retired 


Harold C. “Harry” Hudson, for 45 years a 
federal Civil Servant, and a pioneer in the 
formation of the International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security, 
retired from his post of Assistant Co- 
ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, Depart- 
ment of Labour, on February 18. 

Mr. Hudson’s career in the public service 
began in 1913, when he entered the federal 
Civil Service on a _ historical scholarship. 
Following a period with the Dominion 
Public Archives and in the office of the 
Auditor General, he was appointed general 
superintendent of employment offices in the 
province of Ontario in 1917. 

With the establishment of the National 
Employment Service of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, he became head of 
the Special Placements Division, and, as 
such, played a leading role in establishing 
placement services for Canada’s disabled, 
and contributed to the planning which 


resulted in the federal-provincial program 
of civilian rehabilitation. When the Civilian 
Rehabilitation Branch was formed in 1952 
he was appointed Assistant Co-ordinator. 

Mr. Hudson served as the 10th President 
of IAPES, for two terms, from 1929 to 1931 
inclusive. 





H. C. “Harry”? Hudson 
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Labour Bills Introduced 
In Provincial Legislatures 


Legislation to provide for a new plan 
of administration of the province’s anti- 
discrimination law was adopted at the 1958 
session of the Ontario Legislature. A bill 
to establish annual paid vacations has been 
introduced in Nova Scotia, and a number 
of labour acts are being amended in New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

At the end of March, six provincial 
Legislatures were still in session; those of 
Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia had prorogued. 


Nova Scotia 


The bill to provide for vacations with 
pay introduced in the Nova Scotia Legis- 
lature will, if passed, for the first time 
require employers in the province to give 
their employees an annual vacation with 
pay of at least a week. Only independent 
contractors, domestic servants and persons 
employed in farming, lumbering and com- 
mercial fishing are excluded. A vacation 
stamp system is provided for workers in 
the construction industry who are not em- 
ployed regularly by one employer. 

Amendments have been introduced to the 
Steam Boiler, Pressure Vessel and Refriger- 
ation Plant Inspection Act to authorize 
the making of regulations respecting welding 
procedures and the qualifications of welders, 
and to permit the adoption, as regulations, 
of codes or standards prepared and recom- 
mended by technical associations. 

A bill has also been introduced to include 
in the Apprenticeship Act provisions relat- 
ing to the issue of certificates of qualifica- 
tion of tradesmen similar to those con- 
tained in the Tradesmen’s Qualifications 
Act, which is to be repealed. The Governor 
in Council will be empowered to make 
regulations requiring all persons in a desig- 
nated trade, except apprentices, to have 
current certificates of qualification. 


Ontario 


An act was passed to provide for the 
setting up of the Ontario Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Commission to develop and conduct a 
program of publicity and education designed 
to aid in overcoming discriminatory prac- 
tices in the province. The Commission, 
which is to be composed of three or more 
members, is to integrate and improve the 
administration of the Fair Employment 
Practices Act, the Equal Pay Act and the 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act. 

An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, affecting benefits in fatal 
accident cases, raised the lump sum payable 
to the widow immediately on the death 


of the workman from $200 to $300. The 
allowance for burial expenses was also 
increased from $200 to $300. 

Minor amendments were made to the 
Labour Relations Act which the Minister of 
Labour on second reading of the Bill 
described as “designed to provide greater 
stability in industry by giving greater 
protection to long-term agreements”. The 
changes affect collective agreements made 
for a period longer than one year. 

The Select Committee on Labour Rela- 
tions which was appointed on March 27, 
1957 “to examine into and report regarding 
the operation and administration of the 
Labour Relations Act in all its aspects” is 
still continuing with its investigation. In 
its interim report, presented to the Legisla- 
ture on March 25, the Committee stated 
that 70 briefs from employers, employees, 
organizations and individuals had been pre- 
sented, containing more than 500 recom- 
mendations for amendments to the Act. 

In the field of industrial safety, amend- 
ments to the Trench Excavators Protection 
Act, passed in 1954, set out in greater detail 
the duty of the owner or coutractor to have 
a trench inspected. At least once in each 
eight-hour period as long as any person is 
working in or near the trench it must be 
inspected. 


New Brunswick 


Amendments were introduced to the New 
Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to increase the percentage of earnings on 
which compensation may be based from 70 
to. 75. 

The bill proposes to raise the monthly 
payments to all widows in receipt of com- 
pensation and to children living with a 
parent to the current rates of $50 and $12 
respectively. The money for these increases 
is to come from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund rather than the Accident Fund. 

The amendment will also authorize 
accident prevention regulations for the 
construction, demolition and excavation 
industries and related work. It is also 
proposed to increase the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board’s annual allotment for 
rehabilitation work from $15,000 to $50,000. 

By an amendment to the special legisla- 
tion passed in 1955, an increase from $40 
to $50 a month is proposed from June 1, 
1958 for a workman who contracted silicosis 
prior to June 1, 1948, and who has con- 
sequently been unable to continue his 
ordinary occupation or to the widow of a 
workman who has died from silicosis con- 
tracted in the province before that date. 
Workmen who have contracted silicosis 
since June 1, 1948 are covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Another government bill proposes to 
amend the vacation with pay legislation 
passed in 1954 to provide for one week’s 
holiday with pay for workers in mining 
and construction to cover also the industry 
of processing, packing or canning of fish, 
vegetables or fruit in a place of employ- 
ment other than a potato warehouse. 


Saskatchewan 


A Government Bill proposes to amend 
the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of three alternate 
members to the Labour Relations Board 
representative of organized employees, em- 
ployers and the general public. An alternate 
member will act as a member of the Board 
in place of a member similarly representa- 
tive who for any reason is unable to act. 


Manitoba 


An interim report recommending increases 
in the widows’ and children’s allowances was 
presented to the Manitoba Legislature on 
March 15 by Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, the 
Judicial Commissioner appointed on Sep- 
tember 11, 1957 to inquire into all aspects 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
Minister of Labour announced to the Legis- 
lature that the Government intends to 
introduce a bill to carry out the interim 
recommendations. 


Ont. Select Committee 
To Be Reeonstituted 


The Select Committee of the Ontario 
Legislature on Labour Relations is to be 
reconstituted to continue its investigations 
during the next year, Premier’ Frost 
announced March 26. The committee had 
been appointed a year earlier (L.G., May 
19579 patd50)8 


The committee is to continue under the 
chairmanship of James Maloney (MLA, 
Renfrew South). Membership will remain 
the same except George Wardrope (MLA, 
Port Arthur) will replace Provincial Mines 
Minister J. W. Spooner. 


In its interim report the committee said 
there were 18 briefs to be heard yet, 15 
to be completed and that it intended to 
study labour legislation in other jurisdic- 
tions. 


During February, 1,472 claims were filed 
under the Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act, compared with 1,425 in Feb- 
ruary 1957. The latest figure includes 42 
claims by employees of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, who until this year 
came under the Saskatchewan Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 
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26th Vocational Training 
Advisory Couneil Meeting 


Considerable time was devoted at the 26th 
meeting of the Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Committee to study of a 
preliminary report on vocational training 
facilities prepared by the Department of 
Labour. 

The meeting was under the chairmanship 
of Dr. G. Fred McNally, former Chancellor 
of the University of Alberta, and delegates 
were welcomed by Arthur H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 


Recommended in 1956 


The research program on training facili- 
ties in Canada was undertaken by the 
Department following a recommendation of 
the Advisory Council, made at a meeting 
in 1956. 

The Council made the recommendation 
because it felt there was a need for a broad 
study of training requirements and facilities 
available, in view of the rapidly changing 
developments in many industries, and their 
needs for more and new types of workers. 

The study, to date, indicates that existing 
and new programs for training technicians 
and other groups of skilled manpower should 
be made effective as possible in order to 
meet the growing requirements and also 
ease shortages of professional personnel. 

It is also indicated in the study that more 
skilled workers are necessary to the con- 
tinuing development of Canadian indus- 
tries and resources, and that acquisition of 
appropriate manpower skills is vital to 
defence preparedness. 

The Council, after hearing the report, 
indicated that it thought that apprentice- 
ship, which embraces both classroom and 
training on the job, is still the most effec- 
tive means of producing skilled craftsmen. 

Bursaries for students, training and clas- 
sification of technicians, special training 
classes for the unemployed, correspondence 
courses and training for older workers were 
also discussed by the Council. 





Should Double Number of 
Construction Apprentices 


Canada’s apprenticeship training program 
for the construction trades should be at 
least double its present size, Harold J. Ball, 
Canadian Construction Association Presi- 
dent, told members of the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Builders’ Exchange recently. 

Mr. Ball noted that only 25,000 to 30,000 
apprentices are registered in the industry, 
while there are 600,000 on-site construction 
workers employed on projects in Canada. 
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“The construction industry’s costs,’ said 


Mr. Ball, “are in large measure dependent 
upon the training of adequate numbers of 
individuals in properly balanced programs, 
combining job-site and school instruction. 

“FHmployers, therefore, have the respon- 
sibility of providing opportunities for job- 
site training. More contractors should take 
on apprentices than are currently doing so. 
Unions should administer their journeyman- 
apprentice ratios on a regional rather than 
individual contractor, job or shop basis. 

“Provincial Governments should give 
serious consideration to the introduction 
of pre-employment training courses and of 
certification of tradesmen where this has 
not already taken place.” 

Mr. Ball found that even the influx of 
large numbers of construction tradesmen 
of varying skills through immigration, com- 
bined with the present organized training 
program, has not provided sufficient persons 
to meet the industry’s demands. 





Too Few Apprentices, 
U.K. Committee Warns 


Insufficient apprentices are being trained 
at present to meet the future requirements 
of industry, a Government-appointed com- 
mittee in Britain has warned. The commit- 
tee, comprising representatives of employers, 
trade unions and nationalized industry 
boards, was a subcommittee of the National 
Joint Advisory Council to the Minister of 
Labour. 

In its report, the committee asserts that 
existing facilities for apprenticeship train- 
ing are inadequate in quantity, and often in 
quahty, and warns that unless industry 
steps up the number of recruits to appren- 
ticeships and improves their training the 
nation will suffer. 


Some Cures Suggested 


Some cures for the situation are suggested 
in the report, which urges that detailed 
syllabuses on trades might be more widely 
considered, and that apprentices be equipped 
to meet technical changes by learning a 
broader range of skill than in the past. 

Skilled workers who have to instruct 
apprentices should be taught how to teach 
effectively, the report notes; some periods 
of apprenticeship might be shortened, others 
might be tailored to cover more ground; 
training for work other than skilled 
crafts should be developed and extended, 
especially in industries employing a high 
proportion of semi-skilled workers. 

Girls should not be discouraged from 
undertaking craft apprenticeships, and some 
crafts might be made more accessible to 
them. 


The report also proposes that a national 
apprenticeship council be set up to follow 
up the recommendations, and to collect and 
disseminate information about the aspects 
of training that are common to more than 
one industry. 

Further urgency in dealing with the 
problem, says the report, is prompted by the 
fact that the number of 15-year-old school- 
leavers in Britain is rising steadily. This 
year it is estimated the number will be 
712,000 boys and girls, a figure which in 
four years’ time will be 929,000—a rise of 
half as much again since 1956. To the 
committee these represent “an additional 
supply of potential skill that we must not 
allow to be wasted”. 

The British Employers’ Confederation 
and the ‘Trades Union Conference are 
studying the report with a view to taking 
appropriate action on it. 








May Repeat Course for 
Chemical Technicians 


A five-month night school course for 
chemical technicians conducted at Cornwall, 
Ont., during the past winter may be 
repeated next winter. Of the 32 students 
who enrolled in the first course, 22 com- 
pleted the whole course. 

Plans are also being made to conduct a 
more advanced course for those who com- 
pleted last winter’s course. 


Serious Shortage 

The course was established by the Corn- 
wall branch of the Chemical Institute of 
Canada to help meet a serious shortage of 
chemical technicians there. Two chemists 
on the staff of local firms served as 
instructors. 

Instruction was given one night a week, 
and although half of those taking the 
course were employed on shift work, certi- 
ficates attesting attendance at 75 per cent 
or more of the classes were presented to 
12 students. 

The students ranged from recent high 
school graduates to some who had been out 
of school for 10 years or more. All were 
high school graduates. 

Although accredited certificates were not 
given and examinations were not written, 
both instructors agreed that the course had 
given those who attended “a_ broader 
knowledge” of their subject. The course 
gave a prominent place to actual labora- 
tory practice, not more than three quarters 
of an hour each night being devoted to a 
lecture. 

Both instructors hope that in time the 
course will develop into one similar to that 
taught at Ryerson Institute of T echnology 
in Toronto. 


Form Ontario Federation 
Of Building Trades Unions 

The Ontario Provincial Federation of 
Building Trades Unions and Councils was 
founded at a convention in Toronto at 
the end of March. The group is chartered 
by the Building Trades Department of the 
AFL-CIO. 

Delegates from 18 international unions 
and 12 building trades councils who attended 
the founding convention approved a con- 
stitution for the federation and elected a 
temporary executive to plan a general con- 
vention to be held this fall. 

Members elected to the executive were: 
M. H. (Mike) Nicols, chairman; Albert 
Hull, secretary; Ken Potter, Len Richard- 
son, Bert Campbell, Dan Lewis, Reg. Lang, 
Charles Anderson and Carson Bygrove, 
steering committee. 





Mine, Mill Union in Sask. 
Submits Brief to Govt. 


Fairer treatment under the labour laws 
and recognition of miners as tradesmen 
were requested in a brief submitted last 
month to the Government of Saskatchewan 
by representatives of the Western District, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelters Workers (ind.). 

The brief urged that miners be certified 
as tradesmen, a move that the brief said 
will make for greater safety provisions in 
the mines. It also requested that an order 
in council which prevents miners from 
getting compensation for overtime work be 
rescinded. 

The union also asked for changes in the 
Mines Act that would prevent miners’ 
being asked to work alone. 





Labour Councils Merge 
In Montreal, Ottawa 


Two more CLC central labour councils 
were formed by mergers last month. 

In Montreal, the Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council (formerly TLC) and the 
Montreal Labour Council (formerly CCL) 
joined under the title, Montreal Labour 
Council (CLC). 

In Ottawa, the Ottawa and _ District 
Trades and Labour Council amalgamated 
with the Ottawa, Hull and District Labour 
Council to form the Ottawa and District 
Labour Council (CLC). 





Proper posture at your desk, or when 
walking, will avert fatigue. Standing cor- 
rectly when lifting heavy objects can help 
to prevent strain. 
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5,000 Skilled Canadians 
Move to U.S. Annually 


Professional, technical and kindred work- 
ers made up about 6.4 per cent of the total 
of 938,026 immigrants who entered the 
United States during the fiscal years 1953 
to 1956 inclusive, according to a report 
issued recently by the National Science 
Foundation. 

(In Canada, immigrants occupying pro- 
fessional positions account for slightly less 
than 9 per cent of the total registrations 
in the Scientific and Technical Personnel 
Register maintained by the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch, it was 
reported in Professional Manpower Bulletin 
No. 2, Immigrants wn Scientific and Tech- 
nical Professions in Canada, published last 
fall.) 

During the period, the number of pro- 
fessional and technical immigrants to the 
US. rose from 13,000 to 19,000 annually, 
although in proportion to the total number 
of immigrants their numbers fell from 
almost 8 per cent in 1953 to 6 per cent in 
1956. 

Almost 26,000 of the 59,704 professional, 
technical and kindred workers reported a 
European country as their last permanent 
place of residence, the largest percentage 
coming from Germany and the United 
Kingdom. 

Canada, however, furnished a larger num- 
ber of professional immigrants than any 
single European country. Between 3,500 
and 5,000 Canadians, or 25 to 30 per cent 
of the total, went to the United States 
annually. 


OFL’s Annual Briefs Urges 
Anti-recession Measures 


In a submission to the Ontario Cabinet 
during this year’s session of the Legisla- 
ture, the Ontario Federation of Labour 
(CLC) urged the Government to take 
measures to counteract the economic reces- 
sion by a program of public works, and by 
expansion of welfare services as a means 
of increasing the purchasing power of con- 
sumers. It also asked that direct welfare 
services be improved “to relieve personal 
hardship until sufficient jobs are available”. 

The brief referred to the views on the 
present Labour Relations Act and_ its 
administration, and the suggestions for its 
improvement, which the Federation had 
put before the Select Committee on Labour 
Relations. It expressed the hope that the 
Committee’s “eventual report will clear up 
many existing misconceptions concerning 
Labour’s objectives and rights, and help 
achieve some much-needed renovation of 
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the present Act”. It also asked the Govern- 
ment to provide for annual review of the 
Labour Relations Act by establishing a 
Standing Committee on Labour. 

The “indiscriminate use of injunctions in 
labour disputes” was protested by the 
Federation. “Far from preserving the 
status quo, which is the intention of a 
temporary injunction, it imposes a penalty 
on the employees; and the penalty is im- 
posed on the assertions of only one party 
to the action,” the Federation argued. It 
urged the Government “to amend the 
Judicature Act to remove labour disputes 
entirely from the application of ex parte 
proceedings.” 


Labour Legislation 


The brief asked the Government to make 
a number of changes in labour legislation, 
which included the following: 

—Establishment of a Fair Wages Branch 
to ensure compliance with provisions of the 
Government Contracts Hours and Wages 
Act. 

—Changes in the Minimum Wage Act to 
provide for a minimum hourly wage of 
$1.25 for both men and women, based on a 
standard week of 40 hours, with overtime 
after 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week 
paid at the rate of time and a half. 

—A reduction in the maximum work- 
week and an improvement in vacations- 
with-pay provisions. 

—FEqual representation for employers and 
employees on advisory committees set up 
under the Industrial Standards Act, instead 
of the present provision of three employer, 
and two employee members. 

—HExtension of coverage of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act to employers and 
unions in all undertakings, regardless of 
the number of persons employed. 

—An increase in the legal remuneration 
for jury duty. A daily rate of $20 was 
suggested. 

—Changes in legislation to forbid the 
use of double bunks and require the instal- 
lation of showers in logging camps. 

—Certain changes in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act regarding individual 
hability, re-employment of injured work- 
men, accident prevention, and widows’ 
pensions. 


Hospital Plan 


The Government was asked to bring the 
provincial hospital plan into effect by at 
least July 1 of this year, to extend the — 
plan as soon as possible to include medical 
care and other services, and to provide 
out-patient diagnosis and treatment from 
the outset. 


More should be done, the Federation 
said, to overcome the shortage of qualified 
teachers, to provide for the training of 
mentally retarded children, and to give 
“adequate financial assistance to all deserv- 
ing students attending teachers’ colleges, 
schools of nursing, technical institutes and 
universities”. 

The establishment of a program of “com- 
pulsory, province-wide automobile insur- 
ance, operated by a government agency, 
with premiums collected along with the 
regular licence fees,” was urged by the 
Federation. 





CLC Council Outlines Plan 
To End Unemployment 


A program to end unemployment in 
Canada, criticism of powerful ‘employer 
interests that are staging a general all-out 
attack on Labour” and a suggestion that 
airlines be publicly owned emanated from 
the latest meeting of the Executive Council 
of the Canadian Labour Congress. 

The Council divided into five the groups 
that could solve unemployment: national 
government, provincial governments, muni- 
cipal governments, employers, unions. It 
outlined a pattern for each to follow. 


National Government 


The national government should further 
relax the tight money policy of the Bank 
of Canada; leaders of political parties 
should move towards convening Parliament 
as soon as possible and put before it, in 
concrete legislative form, the proposals 
made in general terms on election plat- 
forms; vote money for public works; pro- 
vide funds to subsidize housing and thus 
allow National Housing Act interest rates 
to be lowered; bring down a budget that 
will reduce taxes to provide increased 
purchasing power; increase benefits and 
lengthen benefit periods for unemployment 
insurance; increase the federal share of 
unemployment assistance from 50 per cent 
to at least 75 per cent; increase old age 
pensions, family allowances and other social 
security payments; raise farm purchasing 
power; and adopt a generous program of 
aid to underdeveloped countries. 

Provincial governments in session should 
immediately authorize public works pro- 
grams, including highway extensions and 
improvements, schools, hospitals and other 
provincial works; take advantage of the 
provisions of the Unemployment Assistance 
Act in provinces where this has not already 
been done; raise minimum wages and thus 
increase purchasing power; enact legislation 
providing for a maximum 40-hour standard 
work-week. 


Municipal governments could make imme- 
diate use of existing and available provisions 
of the National Housing Act to launch slum 
clearance and low-rental housing programs; 
start now on public works—street paving, 
sidewalks, sewers and extension of municipal 
Services. 


Employers could reduce hours of work 
where they now exceed the 40-hour week, 
maintaining take-home pay levels; share 
with workers the fruits of technological 
change by introducing them without reduc- 
ing employment. 

Unions could press for shorter hours of 
work with same take-home pay; discourage 
unnecessary overtime; discourage workers 
employed for a standard work-week from 
taking extra jobs; seek higher wages to 
increase consumer purchasing power; bar- 
gain for employment stabilization measures 
such as unemployment benefits and guaran- 
teed annual wages; co-operate with govern- 
ments and employers in implementing the 
CLC program for full employment. 

The Executive Council noted that the 
CLC “has been keenly aware for many 
months of a general all-out attack on 
Labour in Canada by powerful employer 
interests with the support of a large section 
of the press... 

“Suggestions are also being made, without 
any factual support, that workers are 
somehow responsible for today’s depressed 
economic conditions. The CLC would wel- 
come a complete impartial investigation 
into the entire relationship of wages, prices 
and profits. Workers are consumers as well 
as wage-earners, and have as much interest 
as anyone else in prices. 

“Canada has recently been going through 
a period of tremendous expansion, yet, this 
additional productive capacity is not being 
fully used. The value of the investment 
dollar has soared while the value of the 
consumer dollar has slumped. The obvious 
and urgent need is increased purchasing 
power. A large portion of organized labour 
will seek to provide this in 1958 by the 
attainment of wage increases.” 





Automation’s Effect on 
Office Workers Studied 


Automation and its likely effects on the 
office worker were discussed at a seminar 
in Vienna, held under the auspices of the 
European Productivity Agency, at the 
request of the Office Workers’ Federations 
affiliated to the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions and the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions. 
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Many participants in the seminar felt 
that the repercussions of automation would 
be more important in office work than in 
any particular industrial sector. Some 
thought that the differences between the 
job of the industrial worker and that of the 
white-collar worker would be still less 
clear, and that this would influence the 
structure of the trade union movement. 

The following demands were unanimously 
agreed upon: 

Trade unions must be informed before- 
hand of any technological changes to take 
place at both plant and industrial level; 

Trade unions must participate on an 
equal footing in the preparatory studies of 
the changes planned; 

Employment must be adequately guaran- 
teed, assistance in vocational retraining 
must be granted, and wage rates must be 
revised. 





Automation Will Increase 
Workers’ Value, Security 


The transition period to automation is the 
most difficult of all, but when this period 
is passed, the worker will become more 
valuable and less replaceable, Dr. William 
A. Westley, an associate professor of 
sociology at McGill University, said last 
month. 

He told a personnel conference at Winni- 
peg that in the first stages of mechanization 
man was made to adapt himself to the 
machine. This brought monotony. 


‘““Routinization”’ to Go 


“But it is the routine jobs which are 
most easily brought to full automation,” 
he said. “Thus we can expect that with the 
progress of automation, routinization will 
tend to disappear. 

“Many more men will be employed as 
maintenance and repair men—and men like 
these jobs because they demand the exercise 
of knowledge and ingenuity.” 

Dr. Wesley said automation broke up 
the old routine and disrupted established 
work groups and this usually caused 
insecurity and animosity. 

After the difficult transition period, he 
said, there would be more security and the 
worker’s increasing value was likely to be 
rewarded with more salary. 


“Savings in Labour Costs 
Dowt Pay for Computor”’ 


Most of the 1,000 and more electronic 
computors at work in industry and com- 
merce in the United States are doing jobs 
that were formerly performed just as well, 
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and often more cheaply, by ordinary 
punched card machines, John Diebold, an 
American automation expert, said at a 
meeting of the British Institute of Manage- 
ment in London recently. 

“Management is still pursuing the will-o- 
the-wisp of labour savings as the principal 
justification for the computor,” said Mr. 
Diebold, as reported in a recent issue of the 
Trades Union Congress magazine Labour. 
“In actual fact this has proved to be false. 
There are very few computors in the States 
that vaguely begin to pay for themselves 
in terms of labour savings,” he asserted. 

“Tf in the end you are really not going 
to have very large labour saving it is 
fallacious to raise the human and _ social 
problems and the outcries that occur when 
there is talk of putting a machine into a 
business to replace clerks,” he said. 

In his opinion, computors, instead of 
being used with the mistaken idea of saving 
labour in tasks that were already being 
done in other ways, should rather be used 
in doing things that formerly have not been 
done at all. 





Staff Changes Made 
On Labour Gazette 


Some changes were made, effective April 
1, on the editorial staff of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Harry J. Walker, Editor for almost 25 
years, has become an assistant to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour. He has been 
succeeded by W. 8. Drinkwater, Assistant 
Editor since August 1951. 

Mr. Walker will continue to be called 
on for advice in the publication of the 
Lasour GaAzeTTE and will continue to be 
sted on the masthead, as Consulting 
Editor. 


Circulation Manager 


The journal’s Circulation Manager, C. E. 
St. George, has retired after 13 years in 
that position. He joined the staff in 
January 1945, after service in the Second 
World War. 


Mr. St. George was also a veteran of the 
First World War, and in the interval 
between the two wars he was employed 
by the Addressograph Corporation, from 
1920 to 1924; in the printing department of 
General Motors of Canada, 1924 to 1929; 
and as production manager, Page-McCaus- 
land, a Toronto printing establishment, 
from 1929 to 1934. He operated his own 
business from 1934 until he joined the 
Army in 19389. 


A successor to Mr. St. George has not yet 
been named. 


Skilled and Professional 
Manpower in Canada, 1945-65 


Report prepared by Department’s Economics and Research Branch for 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects has been published 


The extent to which the supply of 
specialized manpower in Canada will meet 
the demand in the future will depend, as 
in the past, largely on the capacity and 
character of training facilities, and on the 
number of persons of training age in the 
population. Immigration is also expected 
to continue to be an important, but less 
predictable, source of skilled and_ profes- 
sional manpower. 


This is one of the main conclusions given 
in a report, Skilled and Professional Man- 
power wn Canada, 1945-65, published last 
month. Prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, this study was requested, and its 
publication authorized, by the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 


The report is divided into four chapters: 
Introduction; Employment Trends and 
Labour Shortages; Sources of Specialized 
Manpower; and The Outlook for Specialized 
Manpower, 1956-65. 


Throughout the report skilled and pro- 
fessional workers are generally treated 
separately, and in distinguishing between 
these two classes it says: “In this report 
skilled and professional occupations are 
defined in terms of the amount of specialized 
training or experience usually required to 
become fully competent. An occupation is 
generally regarded as skilled when two 
years or more of specialized training or 
experience are required to reach full com- 
petence. Professional occupations are de- 
fined as those for which the minimum 
qualifications are either graduation from a 
university or college or some generally 
accepted equivalent combination of special 
training and experience.” 

On the part played by skilled and pro- 
fessional manpower, the report says: ‘“The 
growth of modern industry is accompanied 
by an ever-increasing specialization of 
labour and diversification of occupations.” 
Although advancing technology often elimi- 
nates the need for certain kinds of skilled 
workers it also creates a need for new 
kinds, and “even the most optimistic of 
those who speculate on the implications of 
so-called automation do not expect the 
advent of wholly self-directing and _ selif- 
timing machines to dispense with the need 


for skilled workers and technicians in con- 
siderable numbers in the foreseeable future”. 

On the contrary, “to a growing extent, 
the progress of industry depends on the 
application of scientific advances to new 
products and production methods. This in 
turn involves an increasing use of scien- 
tists, engineers, technicians and _ skilled 
tradesmen.” 


Employment Trends and Labour Shortages 


The relationship between economic and 
employment developments over the post- 
war period is examined, and the inten- 
sity and extent of labour shortages which 
occurred during these years are assessed 
in the second chapter of the report. 


“The decade 1947-56...has been charac- 
terized by waves of expansion of business 
activity and employment followed by 
periods of stability or slackness. Extensive 
countrywide manpower shortages in many 
occupations—particularly of skilled and 
professional workers—have been characteris- 
tic of the years of expansion in almost 
every case,’ 1t points out. 





However, a survey conducted by the 
Department of Labour showed that “the 
record employment expansion of 1955-56 
led to only limited and local shortages 
of skilled tradesmen” in the Canadian 
economy. 

This survey showed that “organized trade 
training plays a relatively minor role as a 
source of new skilled tradesmen” and 
‘informal on-the-job training or upgrading 
played a considerably larger part than 
formal apprenticeship or other organized 
training programs in meeting requirements 
for skilled workers.” 

The most common way of meeting 
requirements in the firms surveyed was by 
hiring qualified Canadian skilled tradesmen ; 
although, as the report points out, this 
represents “no net addition to the pool of 
skilled tradesmen”. The extent to which 
jobs were filled by hiring immigrants was 
more difficult to determine, since employers 
in the survey when they spoke of immi- 
erants probably had in mind recent 
immigrants. 
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Professional Manpower 


The supply of professional workers is 
affected by factors different from those 
which affect the supply of skilled tradesmen, 
the report points out. “In general, supplies 
of new professional workers depend much 
more on graduations from Canadian univer- 
sities than on immigration, whereas immi- 
gration played a major role in filling 
requirements for skilled workers, at least 
during the last five years. Professional man- 
power shortages tend to follow a pattern 
that parallels that of university gradua- 
tions.” 

Immigration nevertheless has been impor- 
tant as a source of professional recruitment. 
“Fortunately, when graduations began de- 
creasing after 1950, immigration increased 
and served to maintain the supplies of 
professionals at about 16,000 to 18,000 yearly 
in subsequent years. In other words, immi- 
gration helped considerably to fill the gap 
in supplies that resulted from decreasing 
graduations.” 

During the past decade severe shortages 
have occurred of certain kinds of profes- 
sional workers, particularly engineers, scien- 
tists and graduates in commerce and 
business administration, according to the 
report. “Engineers have been in _ short 
supply during most of the postwar decade, 
a situation that has not been equalled 
either in extent or in continuity by any 
other occupational group for which statis- 
tical data are available.” 

The survey tried to find out how Cana- 
dian industry has been affected by the 
“intense shortages” of certain kinds of 
professional workers during the last 10 
years. 

Roughly 50 per cent of the total number 
of industrial establishments surveyed reported 
shortages of professional staff and described 
the effects of these shortages on their opera- 
tions. Of these, nearly half (43 per cent) 
stated that shortages were resulting in the 
eurtailment of production and expansion 
plans. The curtailment of development and 
research activities and the overloading of 
personnel were also given as serious effects 
of shortages, and about 10 per cent of the 
firms responding stated that shortages forced 
them to fill positions with inadequately 


trained personnel and created a potential 
shortage of future executives. 


Sources of Specialized Manpower, 


Three main sources of specialized man- 
power are mentioned in the report: formal 
training either in school or industry, immi- 
gration, and on-the-job training. 

For professional workers the main source 
is formal training, usually at a university. 
For technicians specialized training beyond 
secondary school is important, but in a 
time of shortage of this sort of labour many 
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technicians acquire their training informally 
on the job. Canada’s supplies of skilled 
tradesmen in the postwar period have been 
obtained by means of on-the-job training, 
immigration, and formally organized train- 
ing—probably in that order of importance, 
the report says. 


“Tt is fairly certain that informal on-the- 
job training and upgrading contributed more 
to the postwar increase in the number of 
skilled workers than either immigration or 
formal apprenticeship training,” the report 
states. 


“The increase in the number of skilled 
workers in Canada during the first 10 
postwar years is estimated to total 280,000... 
The contribution made by immigration to 
gross supply, which was considerably more 
than 280,000, was close to 110,000 after 
deduction for emigration.” 


Although Canadian apprenticeship train- 
ing did not contribute large numbers to 
the postwar supply of skilled workers, it 
was nevertheless essential “because it made 
a significant contribution to the hard core 
of the most highly-qualified tradesmen”’. 


While formal training provided relatively 
few skilled workers in Canada in the first 
10 postwar years, it was the largest source 
of professional manpower. The importance 
of formal training in this field is quite 
natural, “for formal education in college 
or university constitutes by far the most 
important if not the only avenue or entry 
into some professional occupations”’. 


Immigration contributed about 47,000 pro- 
fessional workers to the supply during the 
first 10 postwar years. Much of this gain, 
however, was offset by the emigration of 
about 31,000 professionals to the United 
States. 


“In the first five years, the outflow of 
professional workers to the United States 
was actually greater than the gain from 
immigration. In the next five years, when 
immigration reached a much higher level, 
the number of professional workers among 
immigrants outnumbered professionals emi- 
grating to the United States by about 
18,000”. 


The Outlook for Specialized Manpower 


“Tt is a rather remarkable fact that the 
population aged 15 to 19, the age-span when 
most persons enter the labour force or 
begin specialized training, has remained 
practically unchanged for the last 20 years,” 
the report says. But a study of population 
figures suggests that during the next 10 
years there will be a considerable increase 
in the number of people from 15 to 19 years 
old, it adds. 


This estimated increase “will represent 
a very substantial addition to the number 
of youths available for specialized training,” 
the report continues. “The increase will be 
of particular significance for the prospective 
supply of skilled tradesmen, as most of them 
begin formal training between the ages 
of 15 and 19. The supply of professional 
workers, most of whom are university 
graduates, is related to a somewhat older 
age group, approximately between the ages 
of 18 and 21.” 


The rate of growth in this “college 
age group” during the next 10 years will 
not at first be as great as that of the 15 
to 19 age group, but from 1960 to 1965 
it will be almost as high. 


Immigration 


During the first postwar decade immigra- 
tion has been a very important source of 
specialized manpower, particularly of skilled 
manpower, but whether it will play a similar 
role in the 10 years from 1956 to 1965 is 
questioned in the report. 


Counting the movement of displaced per- 
sons, which was still substantial in 1951, 
immigration during 1951-55 averaged 158,000 
annually, ranging from 194,000 in 1951 to 
110,000 in 1955. Without displaced persons, 
the number of immigrants was within 10,000 
of the 158,000 mark in all but the last year 
of the five-year period. It is reasonably 
certain that the drop to 110,000 in 1955 
was due to a temporary reduction of avail- 
able supply rather than to any basic scarcity 
of eligible migrants, In 1956 total immigra- 
tion was once again about 160,000, and there 
is every indication that in 1957 it will be 
considerably higher. It is not likely, however, 
that a combination of circumstances such as 
those which led to the upsurge of immigra- 
tion in 1957 will recur in the foreseeable 
future. It seems reasonable to base the 
expectation of immigration for the balance 
of the 1956-65 decade on the pattern that 
developed before the 1957 peak. 


The report, however, points out that the 
future course of immigration is difficult to 
forecast with any degree of certainty, “not 
only because future trends may be affected 
by government policies, but also because 
the many factors that bring about migra- 
tion are unpredictable, or at any rate 
uncertain”. 


Any calculation of future immigration of 
professional and skilled manpower, the 
report stipulates, is based on the assump- 
tion that such workers “will represent a 
fairly predictable proportion of total immi- 
Pranic. s... 


Training Facilities 

Although the report emphasizes the 
necessity for adequate training facilities, it 
does not concern itself with how these 
facilities are to be provided. 

This report has not analyzed the many 
problems surrounding the higher education 
of professional manpower in Canada. They 
are largely beyond the competence of the 
authors. It is obvious, however, that higher 
educational facilities will have to be greatly 
expanded, that teaching staffs will have to 
be increased, and that the quality of pro- 
fessional training will have to be improved 
in the light of an increasingly complex 
technology and of a more highly developed 
society. 

The report also points out that during 
the period under study, as in earlier years 
of rapid economic expansion, “the long-run 
insufficiency of Canadian vocational train- 
ing and higher educational facilities was 
obscured by the easily available supply of 
immigrants possessing excellent skilled and 
professional qualifications. 


“This immigration, valuable and indeed 
essential as it has been to the rapid develop- 
ment of Canada, particularly in the twen- 
ties, the late forties and the fifties, has 
tended to reduce the urgency of giving 
consideration to the longer-run adequacy of 
our educational and training institutions.” 





Civil Service Told to Give Equal Opportunity to Handicapped 


While the Civil Service of Canada has 
always made it a practice to give con- 
sideration to handicapped persons when 
seeking employees, only this month has 
the policy been explicitly spelled out. 

On April 8 the Civil Service Commission 
sent a circular letter to all deputy heads of 
government departments notifying them 
that “disabled persons shall be afforded an 
equal opportunity with the non-disabled to 
perform work for which they are qualified”. 

The letter listed two other principles to 
be followed in the Civil Service: 


Emphasis shall be placed on the abilities 
and work capacities of disabled persons and 
not on their disabilities. 

When employees of the federal Civil 
Service become disabled or handicapped while 
on the job, every effort will be made to 
ensure proper placement of such individuals. 


Miss M. C. Guthrie of the Personnel 
Selection Branch of the Commission has 
been named to sit on selection boards when 
handicapped persons are involved. 

“The Civil Service of Canada should, as 
a good employer, set an example in em- 
ploying the disabled and the handicapped,” 
the letter pointed out. 
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The Canadian Labour Force, 1957 


Immigration last year was about 150,000 higher than the average for 
previous five years, and annual growth in the labour force was almost 
double that of previous years. Total labour force increase: 225,000 


The events in Hungary and Suez late in 
1956 resulted in greatly increased immigra- 
tion to Canada of British and Hungarian 
workers. Added to an increased flow of 
immigrants from other European countries, 
they brought total immigration for 1957 
to some 282,000—about 117,000 higher than 
the 1956 figure of 165,000, and 150,000 
higher than the average for the previous 
five years. 

The 1957 immigration included about 
160,000 workers, compared with 91,000 in 
1956. Emigration to the United States for 
the 1957 fiscal year (which does not usually 
differ much from the calendar year figure) 
consisted of 23,000 workers and 23,000 others. 
The number of immigrants returning to 
their homelands from Canada is believed 
to have been unusually high in 1957. 

The annual growth in the labour force 
between 1956 and 1957 (as shown in Table 1) 
was 209,000, or 3.7 per cent, almost double 
the figures of previous years. The high 
rate of increase was fairly uniform through- 
out all the regions, despite indications that 
most immigrants settled in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

The civilian, non-institutional population 
aged 14 and over! grew from 10,815,000 in 
December 1956 to 11,149,000 in December 





This article was prepared by the Em- 
ployment and Labour Market Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 





1957, a gain of 334,000. About 190,000 of 
this increase represented net immigration 
(immigration less emigration) of persons 
aged 14 and over, so that the growth of the 
adult population, apart from immigrants, 
amounted to about 145,000. This increase, 
consisting of the difference between the 
number attaining the age of 14 and the 
number of adult deaths, together with the 
movement of persons in their late teens 
and early twenties into the labour force, 
added about 60,000 workers to the labour 
force in 1957. The total increase in the 
labour force from December 1956 to Decem- 
ber 1957 was 225,000, of which 130,000 was 
due to net immigration of workers (immi- 
erants less emigrants), and 35,000 to an 
increased proportion of persons in the 
labour force apart from immigration. 
From 1949 until 1954 immigration played 
an important part in maintaining the size 
of the labour force (Chart 1). Although 
the losses of native workers (owing mainly 
to decreases in participation rates after 
the Second World War) might not have 


TABLE 1—THE LABOUR FORCE, CANADA AND REGIONS, AT ANNUAL AVERAGES, 


SHOWING YEAR-TO-YEAR CHANGES, 


(IN THOUSANDS) 


Labour Force Atlantic 
HAST 0. Sea wr SUE clei be Lo oe bin eet Lantt I 426 
BL eile A neh capebined el einai tb oee ih <A 427 
1950: rh eee. eee ee tt ee, Ae 5241 
TOSS octet cons rte ee ee ee eee 512 
QD 2,” eizch Becton, oe ia ane See ee eee 503 
i AS ies ame me eee bate a enn el Neh Toe ck ale 509 
UY Pere eens Crt chee pene ore, ote dc 5 ore oe 503 
1G OD) sree casas soe ee ite Ce CRE Ge ta eae eee 518 
yea ess ete oer Ayn! Me Ar lernean ee stale 533 
1S fe MR Aah os, PY Nee hi print NS Bien oll 559 

Change 
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1949-50 1 oe ee ee Ae Se 971 
1950-51 9 Ort tara eee ee nes ae —12 
1 TFs Sp fanatic ee — 9 
ODD =OS! cette ree. s heed wee cone ae an eee 6 
LOSS SDASY i: cate «tee eee ee — 6 
1954-55) hoe 2) eee oe ee ee ee ee 15 
O55 S56 tesa tec eee es ee 15 
1O5G 257) UNE. Ae Ee ces tent Sane Bok oP, 26 


1948-57 
British 
Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia Canada 
1,385 1,776 968 433 4,988 
1,423 1,815 953 437 5,055 
1,433 1,826 951 429 5,1631 
1,461 1,867 947 430 BPA 
1,505 1,906 962 439 5,315 
1,545 1,942 951 436 5,383 
1,554 1,987 944 438 5,426 
1,587 2,025 974 453 5,557 
1,606 2,098 999 469 5,705 
1,666 2,174 1,024 491 5,914 
38 39 —15 4 67 
10 11 —- 2 — 8 1081 
28 41 —4 1 54 
44 39 15 9 98 
40 36 —ll1 — 3 68 
9 45 —7 2 43 
33 38 30 15 131 
19 73 25 16 148 
60 76 25 22 209 


1 Newfoundland is included in the estimates in 1950 and subsequently. 


Source: The Labour Force, DBS. 

(The population on which 
Services, inmates of institutions, 
‘Territories. 
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the Labour Force Survey is based excludes members of the Armed 
Indians on reservations, 


and residents of the Yukon and Northwest 


Chart 1 


ANNUAL CHANGE IN THE LABOUR FORCE; APPROXIMATE ANNUAL IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION OF WORKERS, 1949-57 
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Sources: The Labour Force, DBS, and ennual reports of te Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 





been as great in the absence of immigration, 
the changing character of Canadian industry 
during the period demanded some readjust- 
ment in the type of workers making up the 
Canadian labour force. Immigration during 
this period made important additions to 
Canada’s supply of skilled and professional 
workers in manufacturing, mining, and con- 
struction, and also supported a large part 


of the postwar growth of the service 
industries.1 
Since 1954 there has been a_ steady 


moderate growth of the labour force apart 
from immigration. This growth has resulted 
from a slowing up of the downward trend 
in male participation,? an acceleration of 
the upward trend in female participation, 
and an increase in the relative number of 
young people ready to begin their working 
careers. 

Table 2 shows Canadian labour force 
participation rates, at annual averages, for 
the years 1948 to 1957. There has been con- 





( For a detailed discussion of immigration as a 
source of skilled and professional manpower see 
the monograph, Skilled and Professional Manpower 
im Canada 1945-1965 (pp. 56-64), prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch for the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 

© The term “participation” refers to the amount 
of labour force activity of a specific age or sex 
group in the population. ‘‘Participation rates’’ are 
the percentages of various age and sex groups in the 
population who are members of the labour force. 
The labour force includes persons who are gain- 
fully occupied, persons actively seeking work, and 
persons whose unpaid activities contribute to the 
running of a family farm or business, 


siderable stability in the participation rates 
of males since 1954, although in the absence 
of immigrants, a high proportion of whom 
are workers, the rates might have declined. 
The rates of females have shown a steady 
movement upwards throughout the period, 
largely reflecting increased participation of 
women between the ages of about 25 and 
50. In 1956 and 1957 these increases were 
particularly large, amounting to 45,000- 
50,000 workers, a considerable proportion 
of whom were probably recent immigrants. 

Chart 2 shows the month-to-month pat- 
tern of labour force participation for men 
and women. Between 1955 and 1957 par- 
ticipation rates for men have shown rela- 
tively little change from one year to the 
next, while women have continued their 


TABLE 2—LABOUR FORCE PARTICI- 
PATION RATES AT ANNUAL 
AVERAGES,1 1948-57 


Both 

Male Female Sexes 

GAS Picea ten. ea ate Mel a. 85.1 23eo) 54.6 
1949) SA te eee & 85.1 2oeo 54.5 
[O50 ia Shee eee 84.0 Den Seis 
1th eae ee eee 83.9 PE Sonu 
LOR QR A ee See es 83.4 Dae k 53.4 
[G5 Sic eee ete eee 82.9 Madea! Dome 
bf AUR Ae A a ee 82.1 23.6 S208 
1 O55 wearers Ate nee eee 82.0 23.8 52.8 
OB GS ee ee ohare ator 82.1 24.8 00.0 
OD aie ee ee een 82.2 Doe oe cil 


1 Average labour force as a percentage of average 
civilian, non-institutional population aged 14 and 
over. 


Source: The Labour Force, DBS. 
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LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES, CANADA 
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long-term trend of increased participation 
in the Canadian labour market. The chart 
shows the seasonal character of the par- 
ticipation rates for men. These rates are 
at their lowest point during the first quarter 
of the year; they start to pick up in April 
with the resumption of outdoor activities, 
and gain further momentum in June when 
students begin to enter the labour market. 
A peak is reached either in July or August. 
There is a considerable outflow of students 
in September, and a steady decline in the 
rates through the remainder of the year. 
By contrast, participation rates for women 
show little seasonality. There is some entry 
of young women at the end of the school 
year, but this is usually balanced by the 
outflow of somewhat older women. The 
result of these different patterns for men 
and women is to produce participation rates 
for the total population that show both 
seasonality and a long-run upward trend. 


Participation rates for men aged 65 and 
over, which showed steady declines from 
1946 to 1955 and increased slightly in 1956, 
remained at the 1956 level in 1957 (Table 
3). It is considered probable that any 
further deterioration in the demand for 
labour will cause these rates to decline 
once more as older workers retire on being 
unable to find work. The long-term growth 
in the participation rates of women aged 
45 to 64 continued in 1957. 

Since well before the Second World War, 
1957 was the first year in which there have 
been really significant increases in the 
population aged 14 to 19. On the basis 
of the annual number of births since 1940 
(see Chart 3), annual increases in this 
group should continue indefinitely on about 
the same level as in 1957 (72,000); the 20-24 
year age group should begin to show sub- 
stantial increases by about 1962. In 1957 
the increases were largely in the 14- to 
16-year-old group, of which only a small 
percentage is in the labour force. In the 
next few years the number of 18- and 
19-year-olds should grow quite rapidly, 
making a considerable contribution to an 
expanding labour force. 


The beginning of 1957 was characterized 
by some levelling off of business activity in 





® The 1951 Census gives the following participation 
rates (including members of the Armed Services) : 


Memales’ 14219 emacs cere oeieteestect cei 32.6% 
LA) et cote chee aievernrernaval crate iniecinees oane 2.3 
ge Pano oO GAA O OO COUHUOE DOCS 9.0 
WG-17 ees We ee ene te ee ee 33.8 
1 Rot a OG on Gdied cram co tol hea pads aes Dilee 
Males 14219) ccccamtioek canieii ee sneriem eds 51.0% 
LA Ted sere aiatane tat he aim sia errr a ete aS 7.6 
LB PS ears crate deacons aie rearereeete eae 23.2 
1 fo eto ern sama onaton coca Soe 
1851 Dim toes eee eee 85.4 
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unable to absorb 
growing labour force. At the end of the 
year the number of persons without jobs 


Canada. By mid-year, declines were noted 


in many sectors and it became apparent 


that, for the short run, the economy was 
the country’s rapidly 


and seeking work was estimated at 386,000, 
or about double the December 1956 figure 
(Table 5). Even without immigration in 
1957 there would have been some increase 
over the previous year in the number of 
persons seeking work. 


Increases in the supply of workers coupled 


with a levelling off in labour requirements 


resulted by mid-year in a number of small 


but significant adjustments within the labour 
force. There was movement of male workers 


out of the forestry industry, and movement 
into construction; female workers entered 


the trade and service industries in increas- 
ing numbers. Manufacturing, formerly the 


fastest growing of Canadian industries, 
employed about the same proportion of the 
labour force in November 1957 as in 
November 1956. Until the end of 1957 
there was no apparent tendency for par- 
ticipation rates to respond to the changes in 
economic activity (see Chart 2). 


The percentage of the labour force with- 
out jobs and seeking work in December 
1957 was the highest for this time of year 
in recent experience. Younger workers were 
affected more than older ones (Table 6), 
and men more than women. These figures 


TABLE 3—TREND IN PARTICIPATION 
RATES: MALES AGED 65 AND OVER, 
FEMALES AGED 45-64, AT ANNUAL 
AVERAGES, 1946-57 


Males 65+ Females 45-64 


(per cent) 
1O4G peewee ee eee 47.5 15.3 
1947 eee os, Seen 44.9 15eo 
1948 Peers wen eee 44.0 16.2 
ye ee ee re eee Car Ae Oe 42.8 15.4 
1950S eee een ee ee 40.4 16.4 
195 Leptin ete nan Aa eee , ata) Ife! 
TO5 2 heats ole eer Re eee 35.7 tieo 
JOS 3 Seectere ce ee eee 34.7 17.2 
OSA Sa codes ne Done 18.1 
105 5 Re eete Ae ee eke ee 32.4 19.0 
195 Giese ees eee ee 34.2 20.8 


= 
=) 
on 
~vI 
as) 
_~ 
w 


Dd 
Source: The Labour Force, DBS. 


TABLE 4—CIVILIAN, NON-INSTITU- 
TIONAL POPULATION AGED 14-19, 
DECEMBER 1953-57 


(In Thousands) 


Change From: 
Population Previous Year 


1958): A teen ensues 1,280 — 
1954 ae Sis esate fovsin seputecene het 1,314 34 
LQG 5 ara cacesccecaessectsvnanentaavedstan vases: 1,359 45 
L956 pees een cee eee. aes: 1,407 48 
W907 eee ce rcniseee eee ate 1,479 72 


Source: The Labour Force, DBS. 


TABLE 5—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF LABOUR FORC 
I \ NT? ns FORCE 
JOBS AND SEEKING WORK, AUGUST AND DECEMBER fires 


August December 
Number Percent Number Percent 
(000s) (000s) 

LOB wocbcttte eles fe SA Ae oS SAE i 1.7 192 3.6 
TUBS cy Sellers, SER So A ee a 175 aquil 248 2:63 
NOG 2 sa Sah a er 131 23 200 3.6 
ING (jee ete ee ree eccctans sawn eek nbativiwoteae locas 103 nari 186 o.2 
LES cn SER AS Se a i, Re Oe | 174 2.8 386 6.5 


Source: The Labour Force, DBS. 


TABLE 6—PERCENTAGE OF THE LABOUR FORCE WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK, BY AGE AND SEX, DECEMBER 1953-57 


es Ck nN RO Re ee ON ee Bh ts avapavchesuse ve ettticeed 
Ey rel 1) COV CL ee cee ee oe ccs ccs ates se Rucceteesleceddass 


Source: The Labour Force, DBS. 


give the relative proportion of persons 
actively seeking work; they do not give 
any indication of those available for work 
but not actively engaged in looking for it. 
A good many women and older men tend 
to fall into this category. The changes in 
percentages of persons without jobs and 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
3.6 4.6 3.6 3.2 6.5 
4.2 5.2 4.1 3.9 7.8 

10.0 10.9 9.3 7.6 16.2 
6.2 7.6 5.6 5.8 12.1 
3.6 4.1 3.3 3.3 6.8 
3.4 4.7 3.6 3.2 6.1 
2.7 4.8 4.3 3.6 5.2 
1.4 2.4 io 1.3 2.5 
2.8 5.1 4.5 2.6 4.6 
1.2 2.4 2.3 1.2 3.0 
1.2 ed) 1.1 oo 2.1 

th 1.3 1.2 1.0 1.5 


seeking work between 1956 and 1957 were 
quite different in their distribution from 
those between 1953 and 1954. In 1954 the 
greatest relative increases in the _ per- 
centages of the labour force without jobs 
and seeking work were for men aged 65 
and over and for women. 





Laval’s 13th Industrial Relations Convention 


A well-known professor of industrial 
relations at Columbia University, Adolf 
Sturnthal, Ph.D., will be the speaker at 
the closing banquet of Laval University’s 
13th Industrial Relations Convention to 
be held at Quebec May 5 and 6. 

Mr. Sturnthal is also a professor of inter- 
national trade unionism at Roosevelt Col- 
lege and the: author of many books on 
trade unionism and collective bargaining. 

This year’s convention will deal with 
“The Settlement of Conflicting Interests’ — 
in other words, with disputes which concern 
the negotiation of working conditions rather 
than the interpretation or application of 
collective agreements. 

‘Among the speakers to be heard at th 
convention will be: Prof. H. D. Woods, 


54022-9—33 


Director of McGill University’s Industrial 
Relations Centre; Jean Réal Cardin, Direc- 
tor of the University of Montreal’s Indus- 
trial Relations Section; Gérard Picard, 
General President of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour; Louis 
Philippe Pigeon of Quebec, Guy Merrill- 
Desaulniers and Guillaume Geoffrion, Mont- 
real, lawyers specializing in labour law; 
and Roger Chartier and Gilles Beausoleil 
of Laval University. 

This 13th convention will coincide with 
the 20th anniversary of the founding of 
Laval’s School of Social, Economic and 
Political Science and with the 15th anni- 
versary of the founding of its Social Science 
Faculty. 
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Provincial Minimum Wage Orders 


A Survey of Rates and Related Provisions 


An analysis of the minimum wage orders 
in effect under provincial minimum wage 
legislation in Canada at March 1, 1958, 
and of the minimum wages established by 
these orders, has been made by the Legisla- 
tion Branch of the Department of Labour. 


There are 73 orders made under minimum — 


wage legislation that is of substantially the 
same type in nine provinces; there is no 
minimum wage legislation in Prince Edward 
Island*. Of this number, 13 are general 
orders, 20 are special orders, and the remain- 
ing 40, in British Columbia, set minimum 
wage rates on an industry or occupational 
basis. A “general order” is one that is not 
restricted to particular industries or occupa- 
tions, although it may be confined to em- 
ployees of one sex or to a specified area 
or to communities of a certain size. A 
“special order’ is one that applies to a 
particular industry or occupation. 

The minimum wage legislation in each 
province provides for a minimum wage 
board to determine minimum wage rates. 
The orders are issued by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on the recommendation 
of the board or, in Ontario and British 
Columbia, by the board itself. It is the 
practice of minimum wage boards to hold 
enquiries and to hear representations. 

The legislation in all provinces gives the 
boards considerable discretion in determin- 
ing the classes of employees for whom a 
minimum wage is to be set, and in arriving 
at a minimum wage rate. The Quebec 
legislation directs the board “to take into 
consideration competition from outside 
countries or from the other provinces and 
the economic conditions peculiar to the 
various regions of the province”. In Mani- 
toba the board is to take into consideration, 
and be guided by, “the cost to an employee 
of purchasing the necessities of life and 
health”. The Saskatchewan board is directed 


to determine the minimum wage on the 
basis of either “what the board deems 
adequate to furnish the necessary cost of 
living to the employees in the class of 
employment affected” or “what the board 
deems fair and reasonable having regard 
to the wages that the board considers to be 
generally prevailing in the class of em- 
ployment affected”. 

Under these orders a minimum wage is 
established for practically all employees 
whose wage rates are subject to regulation 
by the provinces except the following: 
male employees in Ontario and Nova Scotia 
and in New Brunswick except in the canning 
industry; agricultural workers and domes- 
tics in private homes in all provinces; 
female employees in small towns in Nova 
Scotia; students in the province of Quebec; 
employees under age 17 in Newfoundland; 
female employees in hospitals, nursing 
homes, religious, charitable or educational 
institutions in New Brunswick; and em- 
ployees in some religious institutions and 
public benevolent establishments in Quebec. 

The Industrial Standards Acts in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, the Fair Wage Act 
in Manitoba, and the Collective Agreement 
Act in Quebec are outside the scope of 
this article. Under these Acts, wage rates 
based on prevailing standards rather than 
the subsistence needs of the employee are 
set for some industries and occupations. 

The study is in two parts: Part I deals 
with the general orders and Part II with 
the special orders. For purposes of com- 
parison with the orders in the other provin- 
ces, the British Columbia orders for manu- 
facturing, the mercantile industry and office 
occupation have been dealt with in Part I 
and the rest of the 40 British Columbia 
orders have been dealt with in Part II. 


Part |—General Orders 


The minimum wage rate and the over- 
time rate established in each of the general 
orders is shown in Table I; similar informa- 
tion for the manufacturing, mercantile 
industry and office occupation orders in 
British Columbia is presented in Table II. 


To facilitate comparison of the hourly 
and weekly rates set out in Tables I and II, 





*Nfld.: The Minimum Wage Act, R.S.N. 1952, c. 
260; N.S.: The Women’s Minimum Wage Act, 
R.S.N.S. 1954, c. 317; N.B.: The Minimum Wage 
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Act, R.S.N.B. 1952, c. 145; Que.: The Minimum 
Wage Act, R.S.Q. 1941, c. 164, as amended by 1946, 
c. 39, 1947, c. 53 and 1949, c. 54; Ont. the Mini- 
mum Wage Act. R.S.O. 1950, c. 235; Man. The 
Employment Standards Act (Part II, Minimum 
Wages), 1957, c. 20; Sask.: The Minimum Wage 
Act, R.S.S. 1953, c. 264, as amended by 1955, c. 68 
and 1956, c. 57; Alta.: The Alberta Labour Act : 
(Part II, Minimum Wages), R.S.A. 1955, c. 167, as 
amended by 1957, c. 38; B.C.: The Male Minimum 
Wage Act, R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 220, as amended by 1953, 
c. 28 and The Female Minimum Wage Act, 
R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 221, as amended by 1953, c. 29. 


a 44-hour week may be assumed in cities 
and a 48-hour week in the smaller centres. 
These are the maximum hours that could 
be assumed without involving overtime 
rates IN some provinces. 

Assuming a 44-hour week, the minimum 
weekly wage of men in cities in the five 
provinces that set general rates for men 
would be: 


$30 in Saskatchewan 
“oral and Alberta 


in Manitoba 
$26.40 in Montreal 
$24.20 in other Quebec; in Quebec 
cities 
$22 in Newfoundland 
In small centres, assuming a 48-hour week, 


the weekly minimum wage for men would 
be: ' 


$29 (or higher in 
establishments 
required to pay 
overtime after 


in Saskatchewan 


44 hours) 
$28.80 in Manitoba 
$26 in Alberta 
$24 in Quebec and 


Newfoundland 


The spread between the highest and 
lowest wage is thus $8 per week in cities 
but only $5 in smaller centres. These rates 
may be compared with $33 per week in 
manufacturing and in offices, and $28.60 in 
mercantile establishments, for a 44-hour 
week in British Columbia. 

In the eight provinces that set a general 
rate for women, the weekly minimum wages 
in cities, assuming a 44-hour week, would be: 

$30 in Saskatchewan 

$28 in Alberta 

$26.40 in Montreal 

$24.20 in other Quebec;in Quebec 

cities 

$25.52 in Manitoba 

$22 in New Brunswick 

$22 in Toronto and 


larger cities 
$20 in other Ontario 


in Ontario 


cities J : 
$16.80 in Nova Scotia 
$15.40 in Newfoundland 


This is a spread between highest and 
lowest of almost $15 per week. The weekly 
minimum wages for women in small cen- 
tres, assuming a 48-hour week would be: 

$29 (or higher in 

establishments 
required to pay 
overtime after 


in Saskatchewan 


44 hours) 
4 in Alberta, Que- 

bec, and New 
Brunswick 

$23.76 in Manitoba 

$18 in Ontario 

$16.80 in Newfoundland 

$14.80 in Nova Scotia 


This shows approximately the same spread 
as in cities, but less difference in the middle 
rates. 


Two different concepts are apparent in 
the provisions requiring an overtime rate 
of pay after specified hours in a day or 
week. In Newfoundland, New Brunswick, 
and Manitoba, and in Quebec for salaried 
employees below certain weekly rates of 
pay, the overtime rate is one and one-half 
times the minimum rate; in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec (hourly paid employees), Alberta 
and British Columbia, the overtime rate 
is one and one-half times the regular rate, 
that is, the rate at which the employee 
is actually being paid. Where the over- 
time rate is based on the minimum rate 
the provision has significance only in 
respect to employees whose rate of pay is 
less than one and one-half times the 
minimum rate; where it is based on the 
regular rate it has significance in respect 
to all employees within the coverage of the 
order and becomes an instrument for the 
regulation of hours of work as well as a 
measure related to earnings. 


The general orders contain other provi- 
sions related to the rate which are not 
shown in Tables I and II. The most 
significant of these other provisions are 
described and compared below under the 
following headings: classification of com- 
munities for minimum wage purposes (Table 
III) ; lower rates for inexperienced workers 
(Tables IV and V); lower minimum wage 
rates on the basis of age (Table VI); rates 
for part-time employees (Table VII); the 
daily guarantee provisions; deduction or 
charges for uniform; protection of minimum 
weekly earnings in a week in which a 
statutory holiday occurs; deductions or 
charges for board and lodging (Table VIII) ; 
posting of orders and pay statement pro- 
visions. 


Classification of communities for mini- 
mum wage purposes—Table I shows that 
within the provinces of Nova Scotia, Que- 
bec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, the minimum rate varies according 
to the size of the community in which 
the worker is employed. Each province is 
divided into zones based on population, or 
into urban and rural areas. The basis on 
which communities are classified for pur- 
poses of the minimum rate is shown in 
Table III. 


The relationship within each province 
between the highest rate set for an urban 
area and the rate for small towns varies 
considerably between provinces. The rates 
are relatively close together in the western 
provinces and Nova Scotia (the small town 
rate being 96 per cent of the urban rate 
in Saskatchewan, 95 per cent in Manitoba, 
88 per cent in Nova Scotia, and 86 per cent 
in Alberta) but somewhat farther apart in 
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TABLE Il.— BRITISH COLUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS FOR MANUFACTURING, 

THE MERCANTILE INDUSTRY AND OFFICE OCCUPATION, SHOWING MINIMUM 

WAGE RATES, MINIMUM OVERTIME RATES, AND THE HOURS TO WHICH OVER- 
TIME RATES APPLY 


IS 











Minimum Hourly |Minimum Overtime Hours to which Overtime Rates 
Order Rate Rate Apply 
Manufacturing: 
Order No. 25 (1956) . 
male employees.........------ ty ¢ 14 x regular rate 
female employees.............. ¢ eckin mn exces o ees aay Pe 
‘ile i stry: | 44 per week unless longer hours at 
erie N aL (1958) | {| the regular rate are permitted under 
male and female employees... . 65¢ 14 x regular rate || the Hours of Work Act. 
Office occupation: 
Order No. 34 (1956) 











male and female employees..... 75¢ 13 x regular rate } 
Ontario and Quebec (the small town rate is Under the Ontario order, employees 
82 per cent of the urban rate in Ontario engaged as cleaners, elevator operators, or 
and 83 per cent in Quebec). workers in theatres, places of amusement, 


hotels, clubs, restaurants or any other place 
where meals are served to the public, may 
not be considered as inexperienced em- 


Saskatchewan, employees may be classed as Slee for the Ate of bry 
inexperienced and paid less than the rates ‘Cl’ Mimimum rate o1 wages. An olice 


set out in Table I. In the British Columbia Mee eae aby a : eae ene, 
orders shown in Table II, there is also 2'° uation diploma 0 cet Dearinomeee 


provision for a lower rate for a learning ne as” a wh . has pene pep ee of 
period. The rates for inexperienced workers, instruction . business and office practice 
and the conditions for classifying a worker provided by a registered trade school, 5 
as inexperienced, are shown in Tables IV required to receive the minimum weekly 
ania wages for an experienced employee from 


Only in British Columbia is an individual the corn Renee many of employment, ae 
permit for each learner required from the also a hairdresser who holds a certificate 
administering board. There are, however, 0! apprenticeship. An inexperienced em- 
a number of limiting rules in the other ployee paid on a piecework basis may be 
orders. paid at the inexperienced rate for only 


Lower rates for inexperienced workers— 
Under all the general orders except those 
of New Brunswick, Newfoundland and 


TABLE Ii.— CLASSIFICATION OF COMMUNITIES IN SIX PROVINCES FOR MINIMUM 
WAGE RATE PURPOSES, SHOWING MINIMUM RATE 











Province Zones or Areas, with Rate 
Nova Scotia...... Zone 1, listed cities and towns} Zone 2, listed towns (between| Zone 3, listed towns (under 
(over 5,000 population) 5,000 and 2,000 population) 2,000 population) 
Rate: $16.80 per week. Rate: $15.80 per week. Rate: $14.80 per week. 
Quebec........... Zone 1 Montreal and Montreal) Zone 2, Quebec City and other| Zone 3, the rest of the province 
Island municipalities with population 
6,000 and over 
Rate: 60 cents per hour. Rate: 55 cents per hour. Rate: 50 cents per hour. 
Ontario eee Zone 1, Toronto, Hamilton,} Zone 2, other local municipal-| Zone 3, other municipalities 
Windsor, Ottawa and London ities and school sections with] and school sections. 
and their environs a population of 3,000 or over 
Rate: $22 per week. Rate: $20 per week. Rate: $18 per week. 
Manitoba......... Listed cities and environs, the urban areas Rural areas, the rest of the province 
Rate for women: 58 cents per hour. Rate for women: 54 cents per hour. 
Saskatchewan.....| Cities and 15 listed towns Remainder of the province 
Rate: $30 per week. Rate: $29 per week. 
Albertarnaatieecs: Cities and towns with a population over 5,000 Remainder of the province 
Rate: men, $30 per week Rate: men, $26 per week. 
women, $28 per week. women, $24 per week. 
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three months. Where there are less than 
five women employed, one employee may 
be classed as inexperienced. 


Under the Nova Scotia order an inex- 
perienced employee in a beauty parlour who 
has had three months or more of instruction 
in a school or hairdressing establishment 
for which a fee has been paid, starts at not 
less than the rate set for an inexperienced 
employee with three. months’ .experience. 
So does an office employee who holds a 
diploma from an accredited business college 
or the commercial department of a high 
school. The same concept is seen in the 
definition in Quebec, in that an employee 
engaged at labour requiring training may 
not be classed as inexperienced. 

A different system of learners’ rates (not 
shown in Table IV) is provided in Mani- 
toba. Under the Manitoba general order 
no special rates for learners are set, but 
where in the opinion of the Minister of 
Labour it is reasonable for an employer to 
employ persons for a training period as 
learners “to learn the work required of 
them” he may issue a permit to the em- 
ployer permitting him to employ learners 
at an hourly wage less than the mihimum 
hourly rate. The length of the training 
period and the minimum hourly wages of 
learners are to be set out in the permit. 
The minimum wage set may not be less 
than three-quarters of the minimum hourly 
rate, and the learning period may not 
normally be longer than six months. Excep- 
tionally, where employees are paid on a 
piecework system, on the joint application 
of the employer and a union representing 


the employees, the Minister may extend the 
period beyond six months. The order also 
provides: 

Where a learner has previously been em- 
ployed on work that requires training sub- 
stantially similar to that for which he is 
employed under a _ learner’s permit, the 
employer shall pay the learner at the hourly 
wage set out in the learner’s permit only 
for a period equal to the length of the 
training period less the length of time the 
learner has previously been employed as 
aforesaid. (Section 5 (7)). 


The application form for a learner permit 
specifies that learner permits are granted 
only when the learner, within a reasonable 
time after completing training, can qualify 
for remuneration at a wage substantially 
higher than the regional minimum rate. 
Learner permits have been issued with as 
brief a learning period as two weeks. The 
usual practice is that the initial learner’s 
rate is 75 per cent of the regular minimum 
rate, with increases at two-month intervals, 
so that, at the end of six months, the 
learner is receiving 90 per cent or slightly 
better. 

The Minister may fix at not more than 
25 per cent the proportion of operating 
employees, excluding supervisers, that an 
employer may employ in his establishment 
as learners. At December 31, 1956, learner 
permits were in effect for 40 employers in 
the urban area and 41 in the rural area. 
In many cases the permit is in respect to 
a named individual. In other cases, par- 
ticularly in the needlework industry, per- 
mits are issued on a continuing basis. 


TABLE V.—DEFINITION OF LEARNER IN THE BRITISH COLUMBIA ORDERS FOR 

THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, THE MERCANTILE INDUSTRY AND OFFICE 

OCCUPATIONS, AND APPLICABLE MINIMUM WAGE RATES, SHOWING PERCENT- 

AGE RELATION OF THE STARTING RATE FOR A LEARNER TO THE RATE FOR AN 
EXPERIENCED EMPLOYER 


Order Definition of Learner 


Manufacturing: 


Order No. 25 (1956) 


Mercantile industry: 
Order No. 24 (1956) 


Office occupation: 
Order No. 24 (1956) 


An employee who has worked 
less than 6 weeks in the manu- 
facturing industry in the class 
of employment for which he is 
hired by the employer!. 


An employee who has worked 
less than 6 weeks in the mer- 
cantile industry in the class of 
employment for which he is 
hired by the employer}. 


An employee who has worked 
less than 2 months in the office 
occupation in the class of em- 
ployment for which he is 
hired by the employer !. 


Percentage Relation of 
Starting Rate to Rate for 
Experienced Employee 


Learners’ Hourly Rates 


1st 2 weeks, 45¢ an hour 
2nd 2 weeks, 50¢ an hour 
3rd 2 weeks, 55¢ an hour 


Male employees, 60% 
Female employees, 75% 


Ist 2 weeks, 45¢ an hour 69% 
2nd 2 weeks, 50¢ an hour 
3rd 2 weeks, 55¢ an hour 
1st month, 55¢ an hour 73% 


2nd month, 65¢ an hour 





1 No one may be paid as a learner unless the administering board has issued an individual learners’ permit to him. 
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The use of the category “inexperienced” 
with lower minimum rates is thus seen to 
be used more frequently in orders dealing 
with female employees than with male em- 
ployees (since they are provided with 
respect to female workers in five provinces 
and with respect to male and female workers 
in only two); the learning period varies in 
length from two weeks to six months; and 
the minimum starting rate for an inex- 
perienced employee varies from about 60 
per cent to about 85 per cent of the 
minimum rate of an experienced employee. 
A number of methods of regulating pay- 
ment of the “inexperienced” rate are adopted 
in the orders: individual employee’s per- 
mits in British Columbia; an employer’s 
permit to pay a learning rate in Manitoba; 
provision that the learner’s rate may not 
be paid for certain kinds of work for which 
a long period of on-the-job training 1s not 
deemed to be required (in Ontario) or 
to persons who have already received certain 
types of training (in Ontario and Nova 
Scotia); or the use of the percentage 
limitation restricting the proportion of 
employees in an establishment who may be 
on the learner’s rate at any one time to 
one fifth or one quarter of the total 
number of female employees (in Alberta, 
Nova Scotia and Ontario) or of the total 
number of employees of both sexes (in 
Manitoba and Quebec). 


Lower minimum wage rates on the 
basis of age—In the Newfoundland, Mani-’ 
toba and Saskatchewan orders, and in the’ 
Alberta order for male employees, the 
minimum wage rates shown in Table I do 
not apply to employees under a certain age. 
In the Newfoundland orders the age 
requirement is 17 years and no minimum 
wage is set for younger employees. In 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan it is 18 years 
and in Alberta 19 years, and lower rates 
are set for employees below those ages, 
as Shown in Table VI. 

In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Ontario, where the general orders apply to 
female employees only, and in the Alberta 
orders for female employees, no age require- 
ment is set for entitlement to the minimum 
wage. Neither is there an age limit set 
in Quebec, where the general rate applies 
to both male and female employees, nor in 
the British Columbia orders. However in 
both Quebee and British Columbia there 
are special orders or special provisions in 
orders relating to some of the occupations 
in which young persons are commonly 
found, setting lower rates for those occu- 
pations. 

Rates for part-time employees—Where 
the minimum wage is set on a weekly 
basis—in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta—hourly rates are set 
for part-time workers. 


TABLE VI._MINIMUM WAGE RATES ESTABLISHED IN THE GENERAL ORDERS 
FOR YOUNG WORKERS IN ALBERTA, SASKATCHEWAN AND MANITOBA, SHOW- 
ING RELATION OF YOUNG WORKER RATE TO ADULT WORKER RATE 





Age at which Minimum 
Rate for Adults is 
Applicable 


Province and Order 


Minimum Wage Rate for 





Relation of Young Worker 


Younger Workers Rate to Adult Worker Rate 








ALBERTA 
Order 17 (male employees 19 
in cities and towns over 
5,000 pop.) 


Order 1 (male employees in 19 
rest of province) 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Order 1 (male and female 18 
employees in cities and 
larger towns) 


Order 4 (male and female 18 
employees in rest of 
province) 


MANITOBA 
General Order 3/57 (male 18 
and female employees) 


Under age 17, $10 less a week 


Under age 17, $20 a week 
Over 17, under 18, $22 a week 


Over 18, under 19, $26 a week 
Under age 17, $16 a week 
Over 17, under 18, $18 a week 
Over 18, under 19, $22 a week 


Under age 18, $28 a week 


Under age 18, $27 a week 


Under age 18, male employees 
48¢ an hour; female em- 
ployees, 48¢ an hour 


Over 17, under 18, $8 less a 
week 

Over 18, under 19, $4 less a 
week 


Under age 17, $10 less a week 

Over 17, under 18, $8 less a 
week 

Over 18, under 19, $4 less a 
week 


$2 less a week 


$2 less a week 


Male employees, 12¢ less 
an hour ($5.28 less for a 
44-hour week) .. 

Female employees in cities, 
10¢ less an hour ($4.40 less 
for a 44-hour week) 

Female employees in’ rural 
areas, 6¢ less an hour ($2.64 
less for a 44-hour week) 


en eee ee SS | DL En Le a Lee 
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In Nova Scotia and Ontario, a part-time 
employee (i.e., one whose employment is 
for periods less than the normal daily or 
weekly work period established by custom 
of her employer) is to be paid not less than 
an hourly rate calculated by dividing the 
weekly wage for an experienced worker in 
the zone by 48 hours or the normal weekly 
working hours of the employer if less than 
48. That is, the part-time employee is paid 
at a rate proportionate to the rate for a 
full-time employee, but a part-time em- 
ployee may not be classified as inex- 
perienced. 

In Saskatchewan and Alberta part-time 
employees are defined as those who work 
less than a certain number of hours per 
week, and an hourly rate is set for them 
which is higher than the hourly rate of an 
employee at the minimum weekly rate who 
works the maximum number of hours per- 
mitted at that rate. The part-time rates 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta are set out 
in Table VII. 


Daily guarantee provisions—Most of 
the general orders (all except those of 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland) contain 
some kind of a “daily guarantee” provision 
requiring that if an employee is called to 
work he is to be paid for at least a certain 
number of hours, even if he does not work 
or works a shorter period. 

In the general orders of Quebec, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, the period for which an 
employee reporting for work must be paid 
is three hours, at the minimum rate. In 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta it is four 
hours, at the minimum rate. In the Ontario 
and Saskatchewan orders, and in the Alberta 


orders for women, the requirement is stated 
only in respect to part-time workers. 

The British Columbia daily guarantee 
provision, which appears in the manufac- 
turing, mercantile and office orders, and in 
all other orders which have been recently 
revised, is different in that the guaranteed 
wage is not in terms of the minimum wage 
rate but in terms of the employee’s regular 
rate, and a distinction is made between an 
employee who does not start work and 
one who does. An employee who reports to 
work on the call of the employer is entitled 
to two hours’ pay at his regular rate, and 
if he starts work, to four hours’ pay at his 
regular rate, even if he works less than four 
hours. 

Deductions or charges for uniforms— 
The provision of uniforms is dealt with in 
the general orders in Ontario, Manitoba 
and Nova Scotia and in the two general 
orders for women workers in Alberta. In 
British Columbia, there is a special mini- 
mum wage order dealing with uniforms 
which is applicable to all occupations under 
the Act. The Ontario, Alberta and Nova 
Scotia orders prohibit an employer from 
making deductions from the minimum wage 
for the provision, use and laundering of 
uniforms. In Nova Scotia it is further 
stipulated that if the employee is required 
to launder the uniform herself she must be 
compensated for such work at the prevailing 
laundry rates. 

The Manitoba regulations state that 
where an employer expresses a preference 
that workers wear or use any specified kind 
of clothing or equipment, or where the 
Minister of Labour considers it necessary, 


TABLE VII.—_MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR PART-TIME EMPLOYEES ESTABLISHED 
IN THE GENERAL ORDERS IN SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA, SHOWING 
RELATION TO RATE FOR FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES 


Province and Order 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Order 1 (male and female employees in 
cities and larger towns) 


Order 4 (male and female employees in| As in Order 1. 
rest of province) 


ALBERTA 
Order 17 (male employees in cities and 
towns over 5,000 pop.) 
Order 1 (male employees in rest of] As in Order 17. 
province) 


Order 19 (female employees in cities and| As in Order 17. 
towns over 5,000 pop.) 


Order 2 (female employees in rest of| As in Order 17. 
province). 


Definition of Part-time Employee 
An employee whose weekly working 


hours are less than 36. 


An employee whose weekly working 
hours are less than 40. 





Minimum Rate Relation to 





per Hour Full-time Rate 
80¢ > Slightly higher 
than weekly 
f minimum wage 
divided by 44 
70¢3 | hours. 
75¢1 
65¢ 1 
Weekly minimum 
wage divided 
70¢ by 40 hours. 
60¢ 





! Lower rates are set for part-time male employees under age 19 in Alberta and for part-time employees of either 


sex under age 18 in Saskatchewan. 
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it must be furnished and maintained by 
the employer without cost to the workers. 
Deductions for furnishing and maintaining 
uniforms may be made, however, in the 
case of employees whose wage rate, if cal- 
culated on an hourly basis, would be greater 
than the applicable minimum overtime 
rate, 1.e., more than 87 cents an hour for 
women in urban areas and more than 90 
cents an hour for men. However, no charge 
may be made for furnishing, laundering or 
maintaining uniforms, clothing or equip- 
ment which would reduce the employee’s 
remuneration below the applicable minimum 
hourly rate. If the Minister considers that 
an employee is being charged too much for 
any of these services he may fix or limit 
the deduction or prohibit the employer from 
making any charge or collection. 

The special order regarding the cost and 
upkeep of uniforms in British Columbia 

provides that when an employee is required 

by the employer to wear a uniform it must 
be furnished, laundered and repaired free 
of cost to the employee and no deductions 
may be made from the employee’s wages for 
the uniform or any other charges made 
whatsoever. The board may, however, on 
application of the employer and employees, 
authorize a different arrangement with 
respect to the provision, laundering and 
repairing of uniforms. 

Except in British Columbia, the effect of 
the provisions regarding uniforms is to 
protect the minimum rate from deductions. 
The British Columbia order goes further 
and prohibits deductions from wages includ- 
ing those above the minimum. 


Also relevant is the provision in the 
general order in Quebec prohibiting deduc- 
tions from the minimum wage except those 
authorized by statute or court order. 


Protection of minimum weekly earnings 
in a week in which a statutory holiday 
oceurs—In four provinces, Nova Scotia, 
Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the 
general orders provide that wages may not 
be reduced below the usual minimum when 
a statutory holiday occurs during the week, 
and the Saskatchewan orders go beyond 
this to deal with the matter of statutory 
holidays in a more general way. 


In Nova Scotia, where the minimum 
wage rate is set on a weekly basis, the 
general order for women provides that 
there shall be no deduction from the mini- 
mum wages for time not worked on a 
statutory holiday. Similarly, in Alberta, 
the general orders provide that in the case 
of an employee normally working 40 hours 
or more per week, his weekly wage may 
not be reduced below the prescribed mini- 
mum wage by deduction for time not 


worked on any one statutory holiday in a 
week if the employer’s place of business 
was not open for business on the holiday. 

In Manitoba, where the minimum wage 
rate is set on an hourly basis, the general 
order names seven statutory holidays. If 
one of these falls on a day on which an 
employee would otherwise be required to 
work, and the employee does not work on 
the holiday but has worked all the rest 
of the week, or been absent with the con- 
sent of the employer or by reason of 
established illness, in determining the mini- 
mum wage to which he is entitled for that 
week it shall be presumed that he worked 
his regular hours on the holiday. For 
example, if he normally works a 40-hour 
week his weekly wage could not be reduced 
below $24 (40 x the minimum hourly rate 
of 60 cents). There is, in addition, other 
legislation in Manitoba dealing with statu- 
tory holidays which places a further obliga- 
tion on employers in the urban areas. A 
provision in the Employment Standards Act, 
applicable only to employment in urban 
areas, provides that if an employee does 
not work on one of the seven named holi- 
days, he shall be paid his regular wages for 
that day, and if he does work, he is to be 
paid at the rate of one and one-half times 
his regular rate. 

In the Saskatchewan general orders, the 
provision concerning statutory holidays is 
not so much a rule to protect the minimum 
wage as a general rule granting statutory 
holidays with pay. Eight holidays are 
named in the orders, and it is provided 
that if an employee does not work on one 
of these days, he is to be paid his full 
wages, and if he does work, his full wages 
plus one and one-half times his full wages. 


In the other provinces, British Columbia, 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and New- 
foundland, no provision is made to protect 
minimum weekly earnings in a week in 
which a holiday occurs. 


Deductions or charges for board and 
lodging—In Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario 
and Nova Scotia, the general orders con- 
tain specific provisions relating to charges 
for Board and lodging furnished by an 
employer to an employee (Table VIII). In 
Saskatchewan and New Brunswick, board 
and lodging charges to an employee are 
regulated in the special orders pertaining 
to the types of employment in which the 
practice of “living in” is most prevalent. In 
British Columbia, maximum deductions or 
charges are not set in any of the orders, 
but the Board has authority to investigate 
rates charged, and its authority is stated 
in the relevant special orders. In Quebee 
no maximum price is established, but the 
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general rule is that deductions may not be 
made from the minimum wage payable to 
an employee except the deductions imposed 
by an Act or a court order. Special, pro- 
‘vision is’ made in the ‘order for hotels, 
hospitals: and real estate undertakings to 
permit the employer to make deductions 
for meals and lodging under certain con- 
ditions. 

Where a value is set on board and lodging 
in the general orders as shown in Table 
VIII, the amount set is not an absolute 
limit on the charge an employer may place 
on meals furnished to his employee, but is 
‘the amount by which the minimum wage 
may be reduced by such charges. There is 
additional authority in the Manitoba 
general order for the Minister of Labour to 
determine that meals or lodging are inade- 
quate or unsuitable, or that the employer is 
overcharging, and in such cases to fix the 
amount of the deductions or prohibit 
deductions. 

The spread between $6 and $10 per 
week allowable deductions has the effect 
of creating even greater differences in the 
protected minimum pay of an employee to 
whom board and lodging is provided by the 
employer than exists in the minimum wage 
rate proper. A woman employee at the 
minimum rate and maximum deduction for 
board and lodging would receive the 
following: 

In Edmonton, $28—$6=$22 

In Winnipeg, $25.52—$10=—$15.52 

($25.52—44 hours at 58 cents per hour) 

In Toronto, $22—$10=$12 

In Halifax, $16.80 —$7=$9.80 


‘Posting of orders and pay statement 
provisions—In order that an employee may 
know what his legal minimum wage is, the 
Acts or orders generally require employers 
to post the applicable order in a prominent 
place on the work premises. In Manitoba, 
the employer is required to distribute copies 
of the order instead of posting it, and is 
relieved of this obligation if his employees 
are represented by a union which acts as 
their bargaining agent. 

‘In Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
there are, in addition, pay statement pro- 
visions regarding the information an em- 
ployer is required to furnish an employee 
when his wages are paid. 

In General Order 4 in Quebec it is pro- 
vided that every employee must receive 
with his pay a statement showing (a) his 
name; (b) the pay period; (c) the total 
number of his hours of work and _ his 
overtime shown separately; (d) his wage 
rate; (e) the wages earned; (f) the amount 
of deduction and (g) his take-home pay. 
The statement is not required if the em- 
ployee is on a weekly, monthly or yearly 
wage and receiving, even if not working 
a full week, a weekly wage of at least $50 
in Zone 1 and $45 in Zones 2 and 3. 

In Saskatchewan, Order 12 (1957) requires 
all employers to whom minimum wage 
orders apply to provide each employee a 
pay statement with his wages including 
(a) his name; (b) commencing and ending 
dates of the period for which the payment 
of wages is being made; (c) number of 
hours for which payment is made; (d) rate 
of wages; (e) category or class of employ- 
ment for which payment of wages is made; 


TABLE VIII.—BOARD AND LODGING PROVISIONS IN THE GENERAL ORDERS IN 
NOVA SCOTIA, ONTARIO, MANITOBA AND ALBERTA 


Province and Order 





Nova Scorra 


General order for female employees in cities and incor- 


porated towns. 


ONTARIO | 
Reg. 295 Gener) order for female euplavecy) 


Zones LEE 0 ey Rol lanl, ea PU ii el) a 


MANTITOBA 


. Man. Reg. 3/57 (general order for male and female em- 
MM DILOVEES) as Gaeta e Me ete: fs i Sihank ne eee dats Sey secwhantoe 


‘ALBERTA 


» Orders 2, 19, 1, 17 cee orders’ for male, and female 
fi employees) ARR Rear ERAT cy GRU ER IN ec aed erdin V 


Tedene | PS | WHEE | Sih 
$7.00 | $5.00 } $2.00 2 25¢1 
$10.00 $7.00 1 $3.00 2 35¢! 
$8.00 $6.00 2 $2.00 } 30¢ 1 
$10.00? $7.00 2 $3.00 2 35¢ 2 
36.00 ! $4.50} $1.50! |  25¢1 





1 This is the maximum ardour by which the wages of an epee. See be reduced below the prescribed minimum 


wage by deduction or otherwise. 


2 This is the maximum amount an employer whose business does. not include furnishing meals to customers may 
deduct from the wages of thé employee for meals, plus the allowable lodging deduction applicable to all employers under 


the order. 


An employer whose business includes the furnishing of meals to customers may not deduct from the Sore 


“of the employee more than half of the charge that would be made to a customer for the same meals; 
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(1) amount” of total wages; (g) itemized 
statement of deductions made from wages; 
(h) actual amount of payment. made. Em- 
ployers may be exempted from the provi- 
sion by the Chairman of the Board. 


In Manitoba, Section 5 (4) of the Em- 
ployment Standards Act provides that an 
employer shall provide a pay statement on 
the written request of the employee made 
at least three days before wages are paid. 


Part II—Special Orders 


The special orders, the employees covered 
by each order, and the minimum wage set 
are shown in Table IX. Provisions in the 
general orders in Quebec and Saskatchewan 
which apply to particular occupations and 


are therefore comparable with the special 
orders are shown in Table X, and similar 
information for the British Columbia orders 
not covered in Table II is shown in Tables 
XIAO ye 


TABLE IX.—THE SPECIAL MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS, SHOWING COVERAGE AND 
MINIMUM WAGE RATE 





Province and Order 





Coverage (in general terms) 


Minimum Wage Rate 





’New Brunswick 





Hotel and _ restaurant order 
(Sept. 1, 1957) 
Canning and _ processing order 


(Aug. 1, 1956) 


Nova Scorira 
Beauty parlour order (March 2, 
1955 as amended) 


Hotels and restaurants order 


(July 16, 1952) 





Fishing industry order (Sept. 9, 
1953) 


QUEBEC 
Forest operations order (No. 39, 
1957) 


Hotels, restaurants, hospitals,and 
real estate undertakings order, 
(No. 40, 1957) 


Municipal and school corporations 
order, (No. 41, 1953) 


Female employees in hotels, tourist 
homes, tourist cabins, and restau- 
rants. 


Male employees engaged in the can- 
ning or processing of fish, vege- 
* tables or fruits. 


Female employees in beauty par- 
lours. 


Female employees in hotels, 
restaurants and lunch stands with- 
in 20 miles of incorporated towns 
or cities between July 1 and 
September 30. 


Female employees engaged in wash- 
ing, preparing, preserving, drying, 
curing, smoking, packing, cutting 
or otherwise adapting fish for sale, 
shipment or use. 


Employees engaged in felling trees, 
making and transporting timber 
and wood and in transporting logs 
by driving or otherwise from the 
cutting area to the delivery point; 
or in upkeep of the forest or 
reforestation. 


Employees in hotels (including staff 
houses, motels, lodging houses 
having at least 5 bedrooms to let), 
restaurants, hospitals and real 
estate undertakings (including 
apartment buildings and office 
buildings) 


Employees of municipal and school 
corporations. 








45¢ an hour 


65¢ an hour 


$16.80 a week, Zone 1 
$15.80 a week, Zone 2 
$14.80 a week, Zone 3 


$16.80 a week, Zone 1 


$15.80 a week, Zone 2 
$14.80 a week, Zone 3 


35¢ an hour 


Daily rates are set for six categories of 
employees. 


I, cooks, teamsters, tradesmen: 
cook in camp of 


50 persons or more............ $ 7.50 
Kxtehen:nelpinyenenee eee 4,20 
CGaIMStErsl djyck ssn a eee 6.60 
truck and tractor drivers, 
mechanics or carpenters..... 7.00 
II, pulpwood operations......,... 6.50 
III, firewood operations............ 5.20 
TW Ba WlOGSires cere camtne ren ciieeeer De00 
Witte CLL Vill er hi net aac eee 8.00 
VI, apprentices and ineapacitated.. 5.20 


Other rates are set for specific types of work 
ineach category, and piece rates are set in 
categories II, III, and IV. 


55¢ an hour, Zone 1 

50¢ an hour, Zone 2 

45¢ an hour, Zone 3 

Special rates are also set for bell boys, office 
boys, messengers, pin boys, boot blacks; 
for chauffeurs, watchmen, stationary 
enginemen and firemen; and for caretakers 
and janitors. 


51¢ an hour, Zone 1! 

46¢ an hour, Zone 2 

41¢ an hour, Zone 3 

Special rates are set for watchmen, inex- 
perienced employees, office boys and 
messengers, secretaries of school corpor- 
ations or local or county municipalities, 
and caretakers, attendance officers, 
school teachers. 


ovl 


TABLE LX.—THE SPECIAL MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS, SHOWING COVERAGE AND 
MINIMUM WAGE RATE 








Province and Order 





SASKATCHEWAN 
Hotels and restaurants orders, 
(No. 2, 1957 and No. 5, 1957) 


Educational institutions, hos- 
see nursing homes orders, 
(No.3 , 1957 and No. 6, 1957) 


Janitors and caretakers in resi- 
dential buildings order, (No. 7, 
1957) 


Truck drivers order, (No. 8, 1957) 


Logging and lumbering order, 
(No. 9, 1957) 


Amusement places order, 
(No. 10, 1957) 


Oil well drilling order,(No. 11, 
1957) 


ALBERTA 
Delivery or messenger and part- 
time student order, (No. 8,1949) 


Female employees in public com- 
mercial telephone exchanges 
order, (No. 9,1942) 


Cooks and night watchmen in 
camps order, (No. 13, 1949) 





Coverage (in general terms) 


Employees in hotels and restaurants 
in cities and larger towns 
in rest of province 


Employees in educational institu- 
tions, hospitals, nursing homes, 
with some exceptions 
in cities and larger towns 
in rest of province 


Janitors and caretakers in residential 
buildings throughout the province 


Drivers of public service or com- 
mercial vehicles of 2,000 lbs. net 
weight or over, and their swam- 
pers or helpers, throughout the 
province 


Employees engaged in logging and 
lumbering, river driving, rafting, 
booming, cutting and hewing and 
cooks, cookees, buil cooks and 
watchmen; and employees in any 
factory operated as an adjunct 
thereto. 


Employees in any swimming pool, 
bowling alley, billiard hall, 
skating rink, curling rink, dance 
hall, theatre, municipal play- 
ground, shooting gallery, ete., 
throughout the province. 


Em ployees engaged in the operation 
of an oil well drilling rig, but not 
those employed on any core drill- 
ing rig, or in oil well servicing or 
in exploration work. 


Employees engaged in delivery or 
messenger work, on bicycles or on 
foot, and students in any employ- 
ment on a part time basis. 


Female employees in public com- 
mercial telephone exchanges and 
branch exchanges throughout the 
province, but not employees of a 
rural exchange serving less than 
100 subscribers. 


Cooks, cookees, bull cooks, flunkies, 
barn bosses and night watchmen 
in lumber industry camps and 
other camps operating in rural 
districts more than 10 miles from 
a city or in towns and villages of 
less than 1,000 pop. 





Minimum Wage Rate 


$30 a week 
$29 a week 


$30 a week 
$29 a week 


$40 a week (48 hours or more a week) 
85¢ an hour (others) 


85¢ an hour or 3¢ per mile, whichever is 
greater (drivers) 
85¢ an hour (swampers or helpers) 


70¢ an hour (employees except cooks, cookees 
bull cooks and watchmen) 

$135 a month (cooks, cookees, bull cooks 
and watchmen) 


$30a week. ; 
80¢ an hour (janitors in cities working less 
than 36 hours per week.) 


70¢ an hour 


25¢ an hour (delivery work, under age 17) 
30¢ an hour (delivery work, age 17 and over) 
40¢ an hour (students under age 17) 

50¢ an hour (students age 17 and over) 


$14 a week 
30¢ an hour (part-time employees) 


55¢ an hour 





? Zones in Order 41 are not exactly as in General Order 4 as defined in Table III. Zone 1 is as in Order 4; Zone 2 
is roughly all cities over 10,000 pop.; Zone 3 is the rest of the province. 


(Continued on page 414) 


Canadian Conference on Education 


Resolutions adopted at week-long meeting call for increased financial 


support for education by governments, business and industry. 


Three 


resolutions suggest rearrangement of federal-provincial agreements 


Increased financial support for education, 
by governments, business and industry, was 
urged in a number of the 32 resolutions 
adopted at the Canadian Conference on 
Education held in Ottawa February 16 
to 20. 


There were 13 resolutions that, directly 
or indirectly, called for the spending of 
more money on education. 


One resolution urged that teachers’ 
salaries be raised to a level commensurate 
with those in other professions where similar 
qualifications are required. 


Three resolutions called for a rearrange- 
ment of agreements between the federal 
and provincial governments for the financing 
of education. In support of this resolution, 
Dr. J. D. Ayers, Research Director, Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, reported that 
since 1947 total expenditure on education 
in Canada had risen 190 per cent but while 
contributions by provincial governments 
had climbed 252 per cent and those by 
municipal governments by 203 per cent, 
federal government contributions had in- 
creased by only about 59 per cent. 

Other measures recommended in resolu- 
tions included: the establishment of a 
national committee, which would include 
engineering and scientific representatives, 
to examine the devlopment of a national 
policy for promotion of basic research, par- 
ticularly by the universities; the provision 
of funds by the Canada Council for the 
institution of a research program in the 
social sciences, the humanities, and law; 
and the expansion by departments of educa- 
tion of facilities for technological education. 

It was decided to make representations to 
the appropriate authorities urging that the 
annual federal grants to universities and 
colleges be made on a more realistic and 
equitable basis, bearing in mind the increas- 
ing number of students in proportion to 
population and the rising cost per student. 


Dr. Eugene Forsey 


The quality of Canadian education was 
severely criticized by Dr. Eugene Forsey, 
Research Director of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, in an address during one of the 
panel discussions. He also deplored the 
way in which the scarce resources of the 
high schools and universities were being 


‘and shouldn’t. 


wasted on students who were either too 
dull or too indolent to profit by the educa- 
tion they were getting. 

We are doing a lot of the wrong things, 
and not getting the best for the money we 
are spending. We are not worrying enough 
about the people who are going on to 
university, and shouldn’t. Nor about those 
who come out of a university with a degree, 
We are not nearly worried 
enough that the universities are using part 
of their scarce resources to do the work 
that high schools should be doing. 

Dr. Forsey called the public “stupid and 
lazy” for tolerating such things. He asked 
whether we are really trying to educate 
our children, or whether we were merely 
putting them in a public building, and 
periodically moving them to a more elab- 
orate and impressive public building. 

The speaker complained that while good 
work was being done in catering to the dull 
children and to the gifted children, the 
“average” children were being neglected. 


A. L. Hepworth 


The prevalence of the 40-hour week, 
notwithstanding that it apples by no means 
to all Canadian workers, has given many 
the impression that working people have 
more leisure time than they really have, 
said A. L. Hepworth, Director of the Edu- 
cation and Research Department of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, who 
addressed the conference on the _ topic 
“Meeting Leisure Time Needs of Working 
People”. 

He pointed out that in the manufacturing 
industry, which generally had the best work- 
ing conditions, about 35 per cent of the 
employees worked more than 40 hours a 
week. The fact that many of them were 
on shift work also narrowed their power 
to arrange their leisure time to advantage. 

“The fact that working people, almost 
by definition, are comparatively low paid 
also has an effect on the leisure time avail- 
able,’ Mr. Hepworth said. Because their 
earnings were low they often had to live 
under conditions that made it difficult for 
them to find that privacy which was essen- 
tial for concentrated study or serious read- 
ing. In this the mode of living of working 
people was in contrast to that of profes- 
sional men, executives, and others who were 
sometimes said to be among those who 
worked the longest hours. 
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As to vacations, “only a small fraction 
of industrial workers enjoy three weeks 
vacation a year and a substantial number 
still receive only one week,’ Mr. Hepworth 
said. 

“The spare time of many workers, includ- 
ing clerks, teachers and service industry 
employees as well as those in factories,” 
he went on, “is being used to enlarge the 
pay envelope, or rather to provide a second 
one,’ in spite of the opposition of the 
unions to “moonlighting”’. 

But notwithstanding these limitations on 
the leisure time enjoyed by working people, 
the speaker said that “in the union move- 
ment we have cause to know that workers 
do have leisure time and that a great many 
of them are using it positively”. Despite 
the growth in the number of paid union 
officials, “most of the work of unions is 
still done on a voluntary basis by men and 
women who do a normal day’s work for 
their employer.” 


Douglas LePan 


Two fundamental developments that 
could have “an organizing effect on thinking 
about our economic prospects and which 
are highly pertinent for any discussion of 
the relation between education and eco- 
nomic growth over the next few decades” 
were pointed out by Douglas LePan. (Mr. 
Le Pan was the Secretary and Director of 
Research for the Gordon Commission.) 

The two developments were: first, the 
insistence on the responsibility of govern- 
ments for maintaining full employment, in 
Canada as well as in other countries of the 
Western world, has had, and will continue 
to have, the effect of making labour rela- 
tively scarce; and, second, the acceleration 
in the rate of scientific and technological 
change. 

In Mr. LePan’s opinion the combined 
effect of these two devlopments is “that 
the industries most likely to compete suc- 
cessfully for workers and capital will be 
those that can be adapted to large-scale 
production and can mechanize their opera- 
tions”. Such industries, he said, would be 
able to earn higher profits, pay higher wages 
and offer better working conditions to their 
employees than industries less favourably 
placed. 

Education, the speaker said, is one of 
the service industries; and during the past 
few decades the service industries had not 
shown so rapid a rate of increase in produc- 
tivity as had been attained in other sectors 
of the economy. Such industries used a 
large amount of labour in relation to 
capital—they were “labour-intensive”. Edu- 
cation as an “industry” was highly labour- 
intensive, Mr. LePan pointed out. 
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The consequence of this was that the 
relative cost of education would rise, since 
the salaries paid to teachers would have 
to keep roughly in step with the general 
level of wages and salaries. Education was 
also going to cost more than in the past 
because more of our people would have 
to be educated. 

It would be inappropriate to expect Cana- 
dian industry to become primarily respon- 
sible for supporting Canadian education 
merely because one of the effects of education 
is to prepare the trained manpower which 
industry will increasingly require. The com- 
munity as a whole must also concern itself 
with the problems of education for the reason 
that, as a labour-intensive industry with only 
slowly increasing productivity, it is likely 
to be left behind in the competitive struggle 
if its fortunes are allowed to be determined 
in any large measure by the arbitration of 
the market place. 


Considering the question of how the 
community as a whole could be brought to 
assess education at its true value, and to 
see that it received adequate financial sup- 
port, Mr. LePan said that he was “inclined 
to be sceptical whether success will ever 
come through emphasizing incessantly edu- 
cation’s long-run importance for continued 
economic growth”. 

No, if education is to be valued by the 
community at its proper worth it must be 
presented in the full majesty of its own 
intrinsic claims...there is something per- 
verse, it seems to me, in regarding education 
for too long in terms of economic categories 
exclusively. 


H. H. Kerr 


H. H. Kerr, Principal of the Ryerson 
Institute of Technology, told the confer- 
ence that although there was a shortage 
of engineers, there was a greater shortage 
of well-qualified engineering technologists 
and the means to train them. It is estimated, 
he said, that industry needs one and a 
half engineering technologists for each 
qualified engineer, “but this objective has 
not been achieved, not even in Russia”. 


Engineering technologists, he explained, 
go through a more specialized course of 
training than an engineer, and they may 
know more about some particular branch 
of engineering, although they possess less 
general knowledge. 


He outlined the methods of financing 
technical institutes followed in several dif- 
ferent countries, and in Ontario. 


Like universities and colleges, institutes 
seldom find public resources sufficient to meet 
their needs. It is no secret that those 
directly concerned with financing of the 
institutes believe that the federal Govern- 
ment should give some financial aid. It is 
doubtful if Canada will witness much expan- 
sion in this field until such assistance is 
forthcoming. 


Dr. E. F. Sheffield 


“Demand and Supply in the Teaching 
Profession” was the subject of the address 
by Dr. E. F. Sheffield, Director, Education 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

An additional 9,000 elementary school 
teachers would have been required in 1955- 
56 to eliminate overcrowding, he said. 
Replacements needed in the period 1956 
to 1969 will total 263,800 but, if present 
rates of attendance at teacher-training 
institutions continue, 1t appears likely that 
those producing elementary school teachers 
will meet only somewhat more than half 
the demand in the next ten to twelve 
years. 

Required replacements of secondary 
school teachers in the years 1956 to 1969 
will number 39,000, making a total demand 
for the period of 64,800. Institutions pre- 
paring secondary school teachers may satisfy 
only about a quarter of the demand, he 
said. 

Dr. Sheffield issued a plea for caution in 
interpretation of these figures, however, 
because so many of the factors involved in 
demand and supply are difficult to predict 
and are subject to change. 


Other Speakers 


The education program of the Canadian 
Labour Congress aims at making better 
members of the community as well as 
better trade unionists, said Henry Weisbach, 
the Ontario Director of Education for the 
Congress. 


Mr. Weisbach said that the CLC this 
year will sponsor 50 weekend institutes, 30 
workshops on special subjects, and a course 
for full-time paid union employees. In 
addition the CLC will hold seven one-week 
intensive and extensive summer schools this 
year, he said. 

Primary school teachers should not be 
paid 10 per cent less than a sweeper in an 
automobile factory; education is not a 
frill; it is not good enough to wring our 
hands and say that Russia is outstripping 
us; these were some of the views expressed 
by William C. MacDonald, Windsor, Cana- 
dian Director for the United Automobile 
Workers. 

He asserted that “in the age of technology 
we must get away from the concept of the 
little red school house”. Too little is being 
spent on education, and the salaries of the 
teaching profession should be raised to 
attract people who have the capabilities and 
devotion required, he said. He emphasized 
that labour unions have long taken the 
stand that educational opportunities should 
not have a price tag attached. 

“Canada is the most backward country 
in the Western world as far as the provision 
of scholarships is concerned. Labour unions 
approve the principle of a rotating fund 
from which university students may borrow 
on a repayment of loans when they go to 
work after graduation,’ Mr. MacDonald 
said. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


during Fourth Quarter of 1957 


Deaths from industrial accidents* decreased by 69 from the previous 


three-month period. 


Of the 311 fatalities in the quarter, largest 


number, 75, occurred in construction, and next largest, 52, in mining 


There were 311+ industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1957, ac- 
cording to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a de- 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2, page 454. 

+The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the fourth quarter of 1957 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on acci- 
dents which occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded in 
supplementary lists and _ statistics are amended 
accordingly. The figures shown include 74 fatalities 
for which no official reports have been received. 


crease of 69 from the previous quarter, in 
which 380 were recorded, including 54 in a 
supplementary list. 


During the fourth quarter there was one 
accident that resulted in the deaths of 
three or more persons. On October 2, four 
employees of an air transport company 
were killed at Sovereign Lake, B.C., when 
their aircraft crashed shortly after take-off. 

Grouped by industries (see chart p. 377), 
the largest number of fatalities, 75, was in 
construction. This figure comprises 31 in 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved persons 
gainfully employed and that occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of, their employment. These include 
deaths that resulted from industrial dis- 
eases as reported by Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and trap- 
ping and certain of the service groups is 
not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact indus- 
trial may be omitted from the De- 
partment’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 





buildings and structures, 23 in miscellan- 
eous construction and 21 in highway and 
bridge construction. In the same period of 
1956, this industry recorded 103 fatalities: 
47 in buildings and structures, 35 in high- 
way and bridge construction and 21 in mis- 
cellaneous construction. During the third 
quarter of 1957, 108 fatalities were listed: 
42 in miscellaneous construction, 36 in 
buildings and structures and 30 in highway 
and bridge construction. 

Mining accidents caused the deaths of 
52 persons during the quarter under review, 
30 in metalliferous mining, 13 in coal min- 
ing and 9 in non-metallic mineral mining. 
In October, November and December of 
1956, 92 fatalities were reported in this 
industry: 46 in coal mining, 36 in metalli- 
ferous mining and 10 in non-metallic 
mineral mining. During the third quaiter 
of 1957 there were 47 fatalities, 34 in metal- 
liferous mining, 12 in non-metallic mining 
and 1 in coal mining. 

During the quarter under review, acci- 
dents in the transportation industry were 
responsible for 50 deaths, of which 14 were 
in each of the steam railways and local and 
highway transportation groups, 11 in water 
transportation and 8 in air transportation. 
In the same period of 1956, there were 59 
deaths reported, including 21 in steam rail- 
ways, 19 in local and highway transporta- 
tion and 13 in water transportation. Work 
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accidents in this industry in the third 
quarter of 1957 were responsible for 48 
deaths, 14 in local and highway transporta- 
tion, 11 in water transportation, 9 in air 
transportation and 8 in steam railways. 

In manufacturing there were 44 fatali- 
ties; of these 8 were in the iron and steel 
group, 8 in the transportation equipment 
group and 7 in the wood products group. 
Injuries in manufacturing during the fourth 
quarter of 1956 resulted in the deaths of 51 
persons, 12 in wood products and 7 in each 
of the following; food and beverages, paper 
products, iron and steel products and non- 
metallic mineral products. Accidents in this 
industry during July, August and Septem- 
ber 1957 cost the lives of 47 persons, in- 
cluding 10 in iron and steel, 8 in transpor- 
tation equipment and 7 in wood products. 

Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 26 persons during the 
fourth quarter of 1957, a decrease of 27 
from the 53 recorded during the same period 
of 1956. In 1957’s third quarter 34 lives 
were lost in this industry. 

There were 20 industrial fatalities re- 
corded in agriculture during the quarter 
under review, a decrease of 12 from the 32 
reported during the same period last year. 
During the third quarter of 1957 accidents 
in agriculture resulted in the deaths of 32 
persons. 

An analysis of the causes of the 311 fatali- 
ties recorded during the quarter (see chart 
p. 377) shows that 99 (32 per cent) of the 
victims had been “struck by tools, mach- 
inery, moving vehicles or other objects”. 
Within this group the largest number of 
deaths, 18, was caused by “‘automobiles or 
trucks”, 16 by “objects falling in mines or 
quarries” and 15 “by falling trees or limbs”. 
In the classification “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.,” 79 fatalities were recorded. 
These include 44 which resulted from auto- 
mobile or truck accidents, 14 in which 
tractors or loadmobiles were involved and 
9 that were the result of aircraft crashes. 
“Falls and slips” were responsible for 48 
fatalities during the period, 47 of which 
were the result of falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 111. In Quebec there were 54 
and in British Columbia 53. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 121 fatalities in October, 109 in 
November and 81 in December. 
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Successful Rehabilitation—V 


Fifth in a series of articles describing the success in rehabilitation 
that can be achieved through co-ordination of services in a community 


The following article, written by Morton 
Wilson, Prairie Regional Public Relations 
Officer, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, is the fifth im a serves describing the 
success in rehabilitation that can be achieved 
through co-ordination or rehabilitation serv- 
ices throughout a community. 

These articles illustrate that the par- 
ticular demands of any job—the unique 
combination of skill, aptitudes and attitude 
required in the worker—can often be met 
by a disabled person, not by coincidence 
but by a precise matching of the person 
to the job. 


The story of Jean has a tragic beginning. 

She became the victim of a terrible, 
crippling accident when, one day, on her 
way to work in Moose Jaw, she decided to 
save time by taking a short-cut through 
the railway yards. The discovery that a 
standing freight train blocked her way 
failed to daunt this young lady of 18 years. 
With all the spirit and energy of youth, 
she swung herself up between two cars 
in order to continue on her way. 

Suddenly, the train shunted forward, 
throwing her to the rails; the wheels of 
a freight car passed over her. 

Jean’s legs were severed close to her 
hips. So close to the hips, in fact, that it 
was found impossible to fit her with artificial 
limbs that would be of any use to her. 
Here was another great shock, but she 
courageously faced the realization that she 
was very badly crippled, and set herself 
with determination to the task of keeping 
busy. 

Her chief concern at first was that of 
mastering the use of her wheel chair. After 
that, her cheerfulness and fine personality 
soon completed her return into the social 
life of the community. 

Jean moved with her parents to Calgary, 
and soon was busy in the work of helping 
handicapped people like herself. Before 
long, she was elected to the executive 
of the Calgary branch of the Rehabilitation 
Association of Alberta. It was in Calgary, 
too, that she began to think of employ- 
ment, and was called before a committee of 
Canadian Vocational Training and National 
Employment Service representatives. 

After much discussion, it was decided 
that Jean’s interests and suitability called 
for a business course. But this decision 
only created another obstacle for the 
National Employment Service; every 
business school in the city was located in 
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the upstairs of some building—and not one 
of these buildings had an elevator. 

When it appeared that Jean’s training 
would have to be postponed, a business 
school instructor came forward to tutor 
her. She was given lessons at her home 
each day. It was a tough job for both pupil 
and teacher under these circumstances, but 
eventually Jean gained proficiency at typing 
and shorthand. 

The next step was that of visits to many 
employers in the business world. Jean was 
accompanied by an officer of the National 
Employment Service, who tried to sell her 
on her own merits. It was a good try, for 
several employers seemed interested in hir- 
ing her. But it didn’t work out, because of 
pension plan and medical plan difficulties— 
and then there was the possibility of fire 
to be considered, too. NES officers are 
certainly not quitters but, had it not been 
for Jean’s courage and good cheer even in 
the face of defeat, they might well have 
lost heart. 

However, the NES officers learned that 
the Civil Service Commission needed steno- 
graphic help. They lost no time in discussing 
Jean with the Civil Service and having her 
complete an application form, so that she 
could take a Civil Service test. She was 
given the wonderful assurance that a success- 
ful test would win her full consideration for a 
job in the Service. Finally, after some nerv- 
ous waiting, she was given the examination. 

Jean passed the examination—and with 
very little difficulty. Immediately after- 
wards, NES checked several offices which 
needed a stenographer, and found that an 
office right in their own building seemed 
to be the most suitable for Jean. Elevator 
facilities and a lunch room in the basement 
of the building were important considera- 
tions, but these were only two of the many 
factors taken into account, for the NES 
officers sought answers to a number of 
questions which might be asked—questions 
which might act against Jean’s appointment. 

An NES officer visited a wheelchair shop 
and measured the type of chair used by 
Jean. The next step was to check these 
measurements with the width of the office 
doors, elevator doors and washroom doors, 
to make sure that changes would not be |. 
necessary in order to hire her. A “hitch” 
developed when the NES officer noted that 
there was a step inside the washroom, but 
a chat with the maintenance staff solved 
the problem; a small ramp was the answer. 


Jean was hired. She had come a long way 
and the road had often been rough, but now 
she had reached her goal. The NES officer 
hadn’t overlooked a detail, so that any 
doubts harboured by the personnel officer 
had soon been dispelled. 


But Jean now faced another problem; 
a girl who had long been living in a world 
of her own must now adapt herself to 
meeting new people and working with them. 
As it turned out, Jean’s good cheer and 
pleasant personality established her popu- 
larity in the office in a very short time. 


The story of Jean does not end with 
the rehabilitation of a crippled girl in her 
new-found employment: she was married 
not so many months ago. She returned to 
her job after the honeymoon and after 
office hours she tackled the task of being 
a home-maker with the same courage and 
determination with which she overcame her 
great handicap in the first place. 

“Special Placements” of the NES is 
proud of its part in helping the victim of 
a tragedy attain a useful and happy life. 





Canadians Studying in the United States 


Latest bulletin in Professional Manpower Series presents analysis by 
Economics and Research Branch of information on Canadians studying 


in five scientific fields at 


Of the 4,990 Canadians enrolled at degree- 
granting institutions in the United States 
academic year 1955-56, almost 1,600 were fol- 
lowing courses in science, engineering, agri- 
culture, architecture and veterinary medicine. 

An analysis of information about this 
group, made by the Economics and Research 
Branch, has just been published by the 
Department of Labour.* Bulletin No.3 in the 
Professional Manpower Series, it is entitled 
Canadians Studying in the United States. 

Information on the 1,582 students was 
supplied to the Department by the Institute 
of International Education in New York. 
The information was requested about the 
students in the five fields of study only, 
because those fields are the ones covered 
in the Register of Personnel in Scientific 
and Professions maintained by the Depart- 
ment. For the academic year 1956-57, 
information on all Canadian students at 
US. colleges and universities was requested 
and an analysis of this information will be 
made as soon as possible. 

Two main reasons why Canadian students 
attend United States universities, the bul- 
letin says, are, first, that certain courses 
offered by American institutions are not 
available in Canada; and, secondly, that 
for students in some parts of Canada, 
especially in Ontario and some of the 
Western provinces, U.S. institutions are 
nearer home than Canadian ones. 

Canadian students have little difficulty 
in gaining admittance to universities and 
colleges in the United States, and Canadian 
employers are ready to accept graduates 
from those institutions on the same footing 
as graduates from Canadian universities. 


* Available from the Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Publications, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. Price: 
25 cents a copy. Catalogue number: 42-2003. 


United | States degree-granting colleges 


There is therefore little to prevent Cana- 
dians from crossing the border to gain 
their higher education. 

The report points out, however, that 
from the Canadian national point of view 
there are a number of disadvantages to the 
facility with which Canadian students can 
enrol in U.S. institutions. One of these 
disadvantages is that the practice reduces 
the need to provide facilities in Canada. 
Another is the risk that Canadian graduates 
of American institutions will take employ- 
ment in the US. and be lost to Canada 
after they have completed their studies. 

Compared with nearly 1,600 Canadians 
studying science, engineering, agriculture, 
architecture, or veterinary medicine in the 
U.S. in the year 1955-56, about 20,000 were 
studying in those branches of knowledge 
at that time in Canadian universities and 
colleges. The number studying science in 
the US. represented about 8 per cent of 
Canadian enrolment in this field, and the 
number studying engineering about 6 per 
cent, the bulletin says. 

It adds that “the higher percentage in 
the sciences is probably due to the fact 
that more than half the Canadians studying 
in this field in the U.S. were graduate 
students who were probably acquiring 
specialized training not offered in Canada.” 

The bulletin devotes a chapter to each of 
the five fields of study, giving information 
on the age, academic level, province of 
origin, sources of support and institutions 
of enrolment of the 1,582 Canadian students 
in US. degree-granting institutions in each 
field in the year 1955-1956. 

Earlier bulletins in the Professional Man- 
power series were: No. 1—Trends in Pro- 
fessional Manpower Supplies and Require- 
ments, No. 2—Immigrants in Scientific and 
Technical Professions in Canada. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


U.K. Disabled Persons (Employment) Bill 


Provision of sheltered employment to be separated from welfare under 
National Assistance Act and from after-care under Health Service Act. 
Labour Minister to be made responsible for employment of disabled 


Provision of sheltered employment for 
Britain’s disabled, according to the Man- 
chester Guardian, is to be separated from 
welfare under the National Assistance Act, 
and from after-care under the Health 
Service Act, and will be brought under legis- 
lation dealing specifically with employment 
of the disabled. 


That is the main provision in the Govern- 
ment’s Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Bill, which contains some of the recom- 
mendations of Lord Piercy’s Committee 
on the rehabilitation, training and resettle- 
ment of disabled persons. 


The Bill places the statutory respon- 
sibility for supervising local authorities’ 
schemes of sheltered employment for the 
severely disabled upon the Miuinister of 
Labour. Formerly, the responsibility rested 
with the Minister of Health and the Scottish 
Secretary. 

* * * 

Many disabled persons in the province of 
New Brunswick are currently receiving 
training in the New Brunswick Technical 
Institute at Moncton that will fit them for 
employment through the provisions of the 
federal Government’s Schedule “R”. 


The Schedule is a section of the Canadian 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
through which the federal Government 
shares with the provinces the cost of pro- 
viding vocational training for disabled 
persons. 


While used to varying degrees by the 
provinces, it is apparent where the schedule 
is applied that disabled persons receiving 
training under its provisions are able to 
acquire skills necessary in the labour 
market. 


In New Brunswick, more than 200 persons 
have already received training under the 
provisions of the Schedule. 

* * * 


Representatives of labour unions, manage- 
ment, service clubs, welfare groups, the 
medical profession, education and religion 
will be members of the Rehabilitation 
Advisory Committee being assembled to 
advance the work of restoring to gainful 
employment handicapped persons in Monc- 
ton, N.B. 
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There already exists a provincial com- 
mittee, formed in 1954. The new group is 
being formed to provide advice and assist- 
ance on a more basic level than the 
provincial committee is able to provide. 

* * * 

The Ontario Society for Crippled Children 
is planning to establish a centre for the 
special treatment and training of incapaci- 
tated children. 

It is proposed to locate the new centre 
near Toronto’s Sunnybrook Hospital on a 
10-acre property, and have it ready to go 
into operation next year. 


The centre will serve 300 out-patients who 
need particular attention, and will also have 
facilities for treatment of victims of cerebral 
palsy, poliomyelitis, paraplegia, spina bifida 
and muscular dystrophy. 

A recreational swimming pool, and a 
motel where out-of-town guests can be 
accommodated will also be _ provided. 
Several of the organizations now working 
with crippled children in the Toronto area 
wil likely move to the new centre, which 
will also seek to encourage research and a 
better understanding of the causes and 
prevention of crippling diseases. 


A similar centre is being planned for 
London, Ont., backed by local voluntary 
groups, service clubs and industry. 

* * * 

Definite plans for the establishment in 
Ottawa of a rehabilitation centre, to be 
devoted to the study of disabled persons 
and their needs, have now been completed. 


March of Dimes officials have offered to 
contribute $20,000 to the project, and the 
institute will open as soon as_ suitable 
quarters to house it are found. 

* * * 

The Eighth World Congress of the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Cripples 
will be held in New York City for a week, 
beginning August 29, 1960. The Seventh 
Congress was held in London, England, in 
July 1957. 

The National Society for Crippled Chil- — 
dren and Adults in the United States will 
act as host and organizer, and will integrate 


its own 1960 national conference with the 
ISWC meeting. 


With the Women’s Bureau 


Equal Pay Legislation in U.S. 


Last year 15 equal pay bills introduced in Congress, seven in state 


Legislatures. 


Amendments to existing laws introduced in four states. 


Building Service Employees’ Union boasts of 18 women business agents 


In the United States, 15 equal pay bills 
were introduced in the 85th Congress and 
seven were introduced in state legislatures 
in 1957. 

Equal pay laws are now in effect in 16 
states and Alaska. 

The seven states in which equal pay bills 
were introduced are: Florida, Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, Utah and Wiscon- 
sin. Amendments to existing laws were 
introduced in Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York and Pennsylvania. A strengthening 
amendment was made by the California 
Legislature and an equal pay resolution 
adopted by the Nebraska Legislature. 

* * * 


Equal pay for equal work by men and 
women was requested in a brief recently 
submitted to the Ontario Cabinet by the 
Civil Service Association of Ontario. 

The first step towards equal pay in the 
Ontario Civil Service would be the elimina- 
tion of classifications that discriminate on 
the basis of sex, said CSAO President W. C. 
Harper when presenting the brief. 

* * * 


The Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union (AFL-CIO-CLC) has found 
in a recent survey conducted by its Depart- 
ment of Education and Research that its 
members have elected no fewer than 18 
women as business agents or executive 
officers of the Union’s locals. 

The results of the survey show some 
revealing details of the “typical” woman 
leader. 

The composite BSEIU woman officer, 
statistically speaking, has been a union 
member for an average of seven years. She 
is most likely to be employed in a school 
or hospital, and to have a somewhat better 
than grade school education, although 15 
per cent of her sister officers have been to 
college. 

She doesn’t mind admitting her age, 
which is in the 50’s more often than not. 
She is married, most likely to a union 
member, and sometimes to a union officer. 
Twenty per cent of the union officers studied 


were widows, and 10 per cent unmarried 
women. The typical officer has two chil- 
dren, on the average. 

X* * * 


An amendment to Austrian maternity 
protection legislation gives new advantages 
to expectant mothers in the country’s labour 
force, and to their children. 

Under the new terms of the law, expec- 
tant mothers cannot be dismissed from their 
place of work except in specifically outlined 
cases. 

Maternity benefits are paid six weeks 
before and six weeks after childbirth. If 
the mother nurses her baby the latter 
period is increased by two weeks to eight, 
and in the case of premature birth to 12 
weeks. 

The maternity benefit equals the average 
wage paid in the 13th week preceding 
confinement, less insurance and income tax. 
Any member so desiring is granted a six- 
month leave of absence after the expiry of 
the maternity benefit. Dismissal from em- 
ployment is forbidden for one month after 
the baby’s birth. 

Domestic workers are included in the 
plan, and cannot be dismissed from their 
place of employment after the fifth month 
of pregnancy, and thereafter are entitled to 
an allowance from the state equal to their 
previous earnings until six weeks before 
confinement, when they become entitled to 
the maternity benefit. 

x * * 


“Her First Job” and “The Mature 
Woman Re-entering Employment after a 
Lapse of Time” were subjects discussed by 
a panel during a recent all-day forum on 
women’s employment sponsored by the 
Vancouver Council of Women. 

The opening address by Miss E. R. 
McGee, Supervisor of Employment in the 
Vancouver office of the National Employ- 
ment Service, provided information on 
employment opportunities for women. The 
summary of the proceedings was made by 
Mrs. Rex Eaton, OBE, President of the 
National Council of Women. 
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50 Years Ago This Month 


Trend towards lower wages that began in last quarter of 1907 continued 
during March 1908 while at the same time some wage increases granted 


The trend towards lower wages, which 
began during the last quarter of 1907 under 
the influence of a slackening of business 
activity, continued during March 1908. The 
Lasour Gazette of April reported further 
wage reduction in a number of industrial 
establishments. 


In Brantford, Ont., some 580 moulders, 
machinists, blacksmiths, grinders, polishers, 
woodworkers, and labourers had their wages 
reduced 10 per cent. The wages of steel 
workers at Trenton, N.S., were reduced by 
an unspecified amount, and 1,000 employees 
of Rhodes, Curry & Co., at Amherst, NS., 
had their wages reduced 10 per cent. Iron 
moulders at Guelph, Ont., took a reduction 
of 8 per cent. Some 250 labourers employed 
on railway construction at Moncton had 
their wages reduced from $1.60 to $1.50 
a day. 

Simultaneously the trend towards a rise 
in the wages of other employees also con- 
tinued. Elevator men employed by the 
Dominion Government in Ottawa received 
an increase of $5 a month. In Toronto the 
Brewery Workers Union and the Master 
Brewers Association reached an agreement 
under which there was to be no change 
in pay during the current year, but an all- 
round increase of 25 cents a week the next 
year and another of the same amount the 
year after that. 


After a conciliation board appointed by 
the Minister of Labour under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act had succeeded 
in settling a dispute between the Dominion 
Coal Co. and its employees in Cape Breton 
Island towards the end of March, the Sub- 
Council of the Grand Lodge of the Provin- 
cial Workmen’s Association unanimously 
passed an address to the members of the 
conciliation board thanking them for their 
services. The address expressed apprecia- 
tion of the great ability, large knowledge 
of the facts of the case, and spirit of fairness 
shown by the board during the investigation. 

The report of the commission appointed 
to investigate the Quebec Bridge disaster 
(L.G., Sept. 1957, p. 1070) was presented 
to the House of Commons in March 1908. 
The report stated that the collapse of the 
bridge was due to defective design, attribut- 
able to errors of judgment on the part of 
the designing and consulting engineers. The 
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loss of life on August 29, it was stated, 
might have been prevented by the exercise 
of better judgment on the part of those 
in charge of the work. 


Activity in railway construction camps 
increased during March. On the National 
Trans-continental Railway, 1,223 miles of 
line were under construction, and it was 
estimated that fully 20,000 men would be 
employed on the work during the summer 
of 1908. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
was also pushing forward in the work of 
construction. A contract for the first 100 
miles east of Prince Rupert had been let, 
and the Kitamaat (sic) section was to be 
‘“nroceeded with all possible speed”. Tenders 
had been invited for a new union station 
in Winnipeg, and the large bridge over 
the Saskatchewan River at Saskatoon had 
been completed. “Of the 793 miles of the 
Grand Trunk Railway between Winnipeg, 
Man., and Edmonton, Alta., all excepting 
60 miles are now graded, and 330 miles of 
track are laid. Work on the line in New 
Brunswick was active,” the GazErTE reported. 


The CPR issued a circular on discipline, 
in which the company declared its inten- 
tion to insist “on a more rigid compliance 
with the company’s rules and regulations, 
which are made for the protection of the 
lives of the public and employees, as well 
as for the protection of the company’s 
property”. 

Under a new method to be put into 
effect on February 1, all employees were to 
start with a clean record and to be credited 
with “any exceptional service rendered”. 
Employees were still to be subject to sum- 
mary dismissal for certain stated offences, 
but instead of the previous method of 
discipline by suspension, demerit marks 
were to be placed on the employee’s record 
for less serious offences. At each repetition 
of an offence the number of demerit marks 
was to be doubled. When the number of 
such marks against an employee reached 
60 his services were to be dispensed with. 

“For every 12 consecutive months’ good 
service, free from demerit marks, an em- 
ployee will have 20 demerit marks deducted ° 
from those that stand against his record,” 
the circular stated. Employees were to be 
informed when demerit marks were recorded 
against them. 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





5th Session, Chemical Industries Committee 


Unanimously adopts resolutions on the protection of workers against 
occupational diseases and poisoning and on industrial relations in 


chemical industries. 


Resolutions on protecting workers against 
occupational diseases and poisoning and on 
industrial relations in the chemical indus- 
tries were among those adopted by the 
Chemical Industries Committee* of the 
International Labour Organization at its 
Fifth Session in Geneva, February 10 to 21. 

The 21 member countries of the ILO 
who took part in the Conference, Canada 
included, were represented by tripartite 
delegations of governments, employers and 
workers. The USSR sent an _ observer 
delegation. 

The resolution on prevention of occupa- 
tional diseases and poisoning, which was 
adopted unanimously, says that the health 
of workers should be a primary considera- 
tion in the design of premises, plant and 
equipment for the chemical industries. Con- 
sultation should therefore take place at 
the earliest possible stage between the 
chemist, the engineering staff and occupa- 
tional health specialists to ensure that the 
design in its final form is devoid of any 


elements which might adversely affect 
health. 
The subcommittee charged with the 


examination of this question expressed the 
view that knowledge of the risks to health 
is an essential element in the establishment 
of adequate protective measures. The 
resolution contained various recommenda- 
tions, including one saying that basic train- 
ing of chemists, engineers and technicians 
should include instruction in safety and 
health. 

It suggests that encouragement should be 
given to the training of technicians in indus- 
trial hygiene and developing teaching of 
occupational health subjects in medical 
schools. 

On the question of plant-level training, 
the resolution recommends the adoption 


*One of the ILO’S industrial committees inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems of 
some of the most important international industries. 





Canadian tripartite delegation among 21 present 


of various measures in order that the 
personnel—management, medical and allied 
personnel, supervisors, foremen and work- 
ers—should be fully conscious of the 
threats to health. 

The resolution further recommends that 
scientific research into all aspects of occupa- 
tional health should be stimulated. 

Another part of the resolution discusses 
technical measures for protection, and 
medical measures. It emphasizes the need 
to replace, where this is possible, harmful 
substances by unharmful substances or 
those less harmful. 

Under the heading of action to be taken 
at the international level, the resolution 
invites the Governing Body of ILO to 
proceed with various studies and investiga- 
tions with the help of experts. The ILO is 
also to keep its list of dangerous substances 
up to date and to continue preparing basic 
information to appear on warning labels 
for containers of dangerous substances. 


Industrial Relations 


The resolution on industrial relations, 
which was also adopted unanimously, con- 
siders that the establishment of harmonious 
relations between employers and workers in 
the chemical industries assists these indus- 
tries in meeting the increased demand for 
their products and, in this connection, freely 
established and responsible trade union and 
employers’ organizations can contribute 
substantially. 

The resolution says that the basic right 
of freedom of association and the right to 
bargain collectively are fundamental to 
good industrial relations. 

On the subject of collective bargaining. 
the resolution indicates that the employers 
in the chemical industries, or their occupa- 
tional organizations, and workers’ occupa- 
tional organizations in these industries 
should negotiate in good faith and make 
every effort to conclude collective agree- 
ments, within the framework of national 
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legislation or practice, in order to regulate 
through general agreement the conditions 
of work in their industries and all other 
problems of employment which are the 
subject of collective bargaining. 


Suggestions are contained in the resolu- 
tion on the effects, duration and validity 
of collective agreements. It then discusses 
the settlement of disputes and puts forward 
suggestions on conciliation, voluntary arbi- 
tration and collective work stoppages. 


Regarding collective disputes resulting 
from the interpretation of provisions of a 
collective agreement, the resolution suggests 
that these should be dealt with by negotia- 
tion or voluntary procedure between the 
parties to the agreement, or by reference 
to labour courts or other bodies, in accord- 
ance with national practice. 


Discussing methods of co-operation, the 
suggestions in the resolution concern prin- 
cipally the bodies for co-operation and their 
functions. Worker members of bodies for 
co-operation should be freely elected by 
secret ballot by the workers themselves 
from among employees nominated by those 
employed in the undertaking or by their 
trade union organization, according to the 
practice of the various countries. 


Protection in Atomic Energy Plants 


The Committee also adopted, by 55 votes 
to 33, with 23 abstentions, a resolution on 
the protection of workers employed in 
atomic energy establishments. 


Having regard, on the one hand, to the 
mutual dependence of nuclear energy and 
the chemical industries, and, on the other, 
the fact that the protection of workers 
against lonizing radiations has been placed 
on the agenda of the 1959 session of the 
International Labour Conference, the resolu- 
tion said: 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office is invited to take appropriate 


action with a view to ensuring that the 
governments consult the workers’ and em- 


ployers’ organizations regarding workers’ 
protection and compensation in connection 
with atomic energy hazards, prior to the 
submission to the 1959 Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference of draft con- 
clusions on the subject. 


Hours of Work 


The Committee approved by 60 votes to 
47, with 9 abstentions a resolution urging 
the Governing Body of the ILO to note 
the particular importance of the question 
of hours of work in the chemical industries 
and to place the subject on the agenda of 
the next session of the Chemical Industries 
Committee. 


The Committee also adopted various 
other resolutions, dealing, enter alia, with 
the agenda for the next session, the labelling 
of corrosive substances and vocational train- 
ing in the chemical industries. 


All the resolutions adopted by the Com- 
mittee will be submitted to the Governing 
Body, which will decide what effect to give 
to them. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation was as follows: 

Government Delegates—Dr. Kingsley 
Kay, Chief of Laboratory Services, Occupa- 
tional Health Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare; and Banning 
H. Hardie, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. 


Worker Delegates — Alex. McAuslane, 
Representative, Oil, Chemical nad Atomic 
Workers’ International Union, Regina; and 
Gordon MclIlwain, Vice President, Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union, Toronto. 


Employer Delegates—S. C. Jones, Em- 
ployee Relations Manager, Canadian 
Industries Limited, Montreal; and W. M. 
Kirk, Industrial Relations Manager, Dow 
Chemical of Canada Limited, Sarnia. 

Technical Adviser to the employer dele- 
gates was Dr. L. C. Haslam, Chief Medical 
Officer, Canadian Industries Limited, 
Montreal. 





Venezuela Rejoins ILO 


The Government of Venezuela last month 
notified the ILO Director-General that it 
was rejoining the ILO. This brings the 
number of ILO member countries to 80. 

Venezuela was a member of the ILO from 
1919 until 1955, when it withdrew (L.G., 
1955, p. 819). 

With the re-admission of Venezuela, all 
the countries in the Americas, for the first 
time, are now members of the ILO. 
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Ratify Forced Labour Convention 


Two new ratifications of the International 
Labour Organization’s 1957 Convention on 
the Abolition of Forced Labour have been 
registered. 


Following similar action recently by the © 
United Kingdom and Denmark (L.G,, 
March p. 266), Austria and Haiti have 
deposited their instruments of ratification 
with ILO headquarters. The Convention 
comes into force on January 17, 1959. 


138th Session of Governing Body 


The Governing Body of the International 


Labour Organization, at its 138th Session 
in Geneva March 11 to 15, decided to make 
a special and urgent plea to all govern- 
ments which have not as yet done so to 
take the steps necessary to enable them 
to ratify and apply the Freedom of Associa- 
tion and Protection of the Right to 
Organize Convention (1948) and the Right 
to Organize and Collective Bargaining Con- 
vention (1949). 


It further decided that the ILO should 
undertake a continuing factual survey into 
conditions relating to freedom of associa- 
tion. 


These decisions followed a renewed 
examination of proposals made by ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse on the 
program of the ILO in the field of freedom 
of association. The Governing Body noted 
that freedom of association cannot in 
practice be a reality if there is no respect 
for individual freedom such as freedom of 
assembly and freedom of speech. It was 
accordingly agreed that for the factual 
survey to yield realistic results, it would 
be necessary to allow it scope wide enough 
to cover all aspects of national life relevant 
to freedom of association. 


Technical Assistance Program Aids 


Workers of 56 countries benefited from 
the ILO’s Technical Assistance Program in 
1957. 

Most of the requests for technical assist- 
ance were filled through funds provided 
under the United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance, in which the 
ILO shares with other U.N. specialized 
agencies. A smaller portion was handled 
under the ILO’s own budget. 

The ILO also awarded 245 scholarships 
last year, 21 more than in 1956, to provide 
vocational training for workers abroad. 

Under the ILO’s worker-trainee program, 
facilities were offered to 210 foremen and 


The vote on the fact-finding survey as 
a whole was 35 votes in favour, none against 
and four abstentions. 

It is expected that the continuing survey 
will enable the ILO to define more exactly 
the problem to be overcome and may sug- 
gest the most appropriate methods of action. 

In other decisions taken at the 138th 
Session, the Governing Body: 

—Adopted a report of its Committee 
on Freedom of Association, which had 
examined certain allegations of the violation 
of freedom of association. 

—Agreed to the convening of a tripartite 
conference of ILO member countries that 
are also members of the Council of Europe 
to examine the proposal for a European 
Social Charter. 

—Decided to create an African Advisory 
Committee, composed of government, em- 
ployer and worker members, that will meet 
every two years to examine labour problems 
in that part of Africa south of the Sahara. 

—Fixed the 1959 budget at $8,449,857; 
the budget for 1958 was $7,972,901. The 
draft 1959 budget was approved by a vote 
of 26 to 7, with four abstentions. 

Emilio Calderon Puig, Mexican Govern- 
ment Delegate, presided over the Session. 


Workers of 56 Countries 


skilled workers for training in advanced 
techniques in modern European plants. Of 
this number, 136 completed their training 
during the year. 

Latin America received 34 per cent of the 
assistance provided in 1957; Asia received 
27 per cent; the Near and Middle East, 16 
per cent; Europe, 11 per cent; and Africa, 
9 per cent. 

The main feature of the ILO Technical 
Assistance Program is the training of 
national personnel at all levels to increase 
the contribution they make to the economic 
and social progress of their countries. 





Ratifications of ILO Conventions Reach 1,800 


The 107 Conventions of the International Labour Organization have received 1,800 


ratifications up to April 1. 


The figure was reached with the ratification by Jordan of the Convention on the 
Abolition of Forced Labour, which was adopted in 1957 and will come into force on 


January 17, 1959. 


The Convention has now been ratified by five ILO member countries. 
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Through a program of joint consultation, 
employeees of the Phillips Electrical Com- 
pany in Montreal recently worked a total 
of 363,000 man-hours without a lost-time 
accident. For 225 days, the 255 employees 
worked without a serious injury. The cur- 
rent record stands at 94 accident-free Jays, 
and there is general determination to better 
the 225-day record. 

The safety record is the direct result of 
a comprehensive safety program developed 
under a permanent labour-management 
safety committee. Management has re- 
ceived the full co-operation and support of 
Local 503, International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers (CLC), the 
union representing the employees. The 
company’s Personnel Supervisor, who is a 
key figure in this program, feels that the 
excellent Jabour-management co-operation 
and good relations in the plant have been 
directly responsible for the determination 
to maintain a good safety record. 

The permanent safety committee dis- 
cusses all accidents to discover causes, and 
also keeps a close check on all possible 
hazards. It is also responsible for formu- 
lating safety policy. One of this commit- 
tee’s most important jobs is to check the 
weekly plant inspection reports made by 
sub-committees, each made up of one fore- 
man and two workers. The personnel] of 
these sub-committees 1s changed montuly. 

Directly associated with the program is 
a plan for medical aid in case of injury. 
In addition to a first aid station with a 
registered nurse in attendance, a doctor 
visits the plant twice weekly. A complete 
record is kept of accidents, and a regular 
follow-up procedure checks on all injuries 
no matter how slight. As a training meas- 
ure, any accident victims serve on one of 
the safety sub-committees as soon as pos- 
sible after having an accident. 

The production superintendent paid trib- 
ute to the excellent co-operation manage- 
ment received from each worker in the 
effort to maintain a good safety record. 

seek 

A letter over the signatures of labour and 
management co-chairmen of the labour- 
management committee has been sent to 
all employees of Viceroy Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, in Toronto. The pur- 
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pose of the letter is to draw attention to 
the committee, and to some of the problems 
it is helping management solve. Joined 
with representatives of management in this 
labour-management committee are repre- 
sentatives of Local 126, United Rubber 
Workers of America (CLC). The letter 
said in part: 

“You are no doubt aware that for some 
months now a labour-management com- 
mittee has been functioning within the 
plant. Our purpose has been to aid man- 
agement in the weeding out of challenging 
problems by means of counsel and observa- 
tion. These are problems which, perhaps 
by their nature, are easily overlooked and 
yet cause serious disruption in an otherwise 
efficient production system. 

“A daily concern of this company is the 
quality of its products. The conditions 
under which you work, combined with the 
specifications laid down for each job, should 
result in the production of good merchan- 
dise. Your presence on the job is, of course, 
all important and the success or failure of 
our system rests to no small extent in your 
hands. 

“The committee believes the company is 
fortunate in having a high calibre of person- 
nel in its plant. If every operator resolved 
today to perform his or her operation 
exactly as expected, the result would be a 
team output by the entire employee body.” 

* ok Ox 

A system of safety rallies, sponsored by 
the labour-management committee at John- 
ston Terminals in Vancouver, has proved 
to be an excellent method of communica- 
tion between labour and management. 

These planned meetings feature top-notch 
speakers on traffic safety and the chairman- 
ship rotates between management and em- 
ployee representatives. The company presi- 
dent, vice-president and the general man- 
ager attend each meeting. A first-class film 
on a subject associated with the theme of 
the guest speaker’s lecture is shown, and 
coffee and sandwiches are served to wind 
up each evening meeting. 

Four rallies have been successfully con- 
cluded. At some meetings almost half the 
750 employees working with Johnston 
Terminals companies in the Greater Van- 
couver area have been in attendance. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during February. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote, 
and rejected two applications for certi- 
fication. The Board also granted two 
applications, received during February, for 
provisions for the final settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the meaning or violation 
of collective agreements. During the month 
the Board received three applications for 
certification and allowed the withdrawal of 
one request for review of an _ earlier 
decision. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Stanleigh 
Uranium Mining Corporation Limited em- 
ployed at its property in Township 149, 
District of Algoma, Ontario. The Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smel- 
ter Workers intervened (see applications 
rejected) (L.G., Mar., p. 269). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways aboard the MV Abegwezt and the 
SS Prince Edward Island in the Cape 
Tormentine-Port Borden ferry service. The 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., intervened. (L.G., Mar., 
p. 269). 

3. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 43, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Canadian National Telegraph Company 
engaged in the operation and maintenance 
of its video (TV) transmission systems. 
The employees affected are located at 
Toronto, Kitchener, London, Preston and 
Hamilton in Ontario and at Jonquiere, 
Montmagny, Riviere du Loup and Rimouski 
in Quebec (L.G., Mar., p. 270). 

4: General Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Labour Relations Board 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of long-haul drivers, 
local drivers, and warehousemen employed 
by Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited at 
its Vancouver Branch, and operating in 
and out of the City of Vancouver (L.G., 
Mar., p. 270). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Independent, Local 1843, applicant, National 
Harbours Board, Port of Halifax, NS., 
respondent, and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, intervener (L.G., Jan., p. 67). The 
Board directed that the names of both the 
applicant and intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, applicant, Can-Met Ex- 
plorations Limited, Quirke Lake, Ont., 
respondent, and the United Steelworkers 
of America, intervener (L.G., Feb., p. 174). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority 
of the employees eligible to cast ballots 
in the representation vote conducted by 
the Board. 


2. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, applicant, Stanleigh 
Uranium Mining Corporation Limited, 
Township 149, District of Algoma, Ont., 
respondent, and the United Steelworkers 
of America, intervener (see applications 
granted) (L.G., Mar., p. 269). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board, 
Branch of the Department. 
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Applications under Section 19 Granted 


The Board granted two applications for 
provisions for the final settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the meaning or violation 
of two collective agreements affecting the 
Pacific Western Airlines Pilots’ Association, 
applicant, and Pacific Western Airlines 
Limited, respondent. The Board’s decisions 
were made under Section 19 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, which provides that every collective 
agreement shall contain a provision for 
the final settlement without stoppage of 
work of all differences between the parties 
to the agreement concerning its meaning or 
violation and that, where an agreement does 
not contain the required provision, the 
Board shall, upon application by either 


party to the agreement, prescribe such a 
provision. The applications had been re- 
ceived earlier in the month. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers, Inc., on behalf of a unit of marine 
engineers employed aboard the cable ship 
John W. Mackay, operated out of Halifax, 
N‘S., by The Commercial Cable Company 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of conductors employed by 
the Ontario Northland Railway (Investigat- 
ing Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


3. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419 of the International 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and_ certifications 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, vadio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act pro- 
vides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation 
for application to industries within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the fed- 
eral Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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given’ 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Viancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of M. 
Rawlinson, Limited operating in and out 
of Toronto (Investigating Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


Request for Review of Decision Withdrawn 


Request for amendment of certificate 
issued by the Board on May 15, 1953 affect- 
ing the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Radio Station CKVL, Limited, Verdun, 
Que., respondent (L.G., Feb., p. 174). 





Reasons for Judgment in Certification Application Affecting 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


and 


Can-Met Explorations Limited, Quirke Lake, Ont. 


and 


United Steelworkers of America (Intervener) 


This is an application for certification 
made by International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers to be certified as bar- 
gaining agent for a unit of employees of 
the respondent, Can-Met Explorations 
Limited. The unit, as applied for, included 
the classifications of fire guard, night watch- 
man, and sampler, and excluded those of 
assayer and boiler-room helper. At the hear- 
ing on January 21, 1958, the applicant 
agreed that fire guards and the head 
sampler be excluded. After consideration 
the Board thas decided that the unit de- 
scribed in the certificate issued to the 
United Steelworkers of America on August 
19, 1957, in respect of employees of the 
Respondent, is the appropriate unit for the 
purposes of this application, the description 
being as follows: 

All employees of the Respondent at_ its 
mining site at Quirke Lake, Ontario, includ- 
ing samplers below the rank of head sampler 
and assayers below the rank of head assayer 
not on the staff of the Geological Depart- 
ment, and excluding shift bosses, foremen, 
persons above the rank of foreman, security 
guards, fire guards, night watchman, em- 
ployees hired for summer vacation period, 
stationary engineeers, members of geological 
and engineering staffs, head assayer and 
office staff from the bargaining unit. 


This application first came to the atten- 
tion of the Board at its meeting on the 
14th day of August, 1957. The application 
is dated the 13th day of August and was 
filed on the morning of the Board’s meet- 
ing. No investigation of the application had 
been made or was possible before the 
meeeting. At the same meeting an applica- 
tion for certification in respect of the same 
unit of employees, which had been made 
to the Board on the 18th day of July 1957 
by the United Steelworkers of America, 
came before the Board. The Board was 
satisfied that the United Steelworkers had 
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as members a majority of the employees 
in the unit as of the date of its application, 
July 18, and granted the application of 
that union. A certificate was issued to the 
Steelworkers’ union on August 19, 1957. 

The Board noted that the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
had intervened in the United Steelworkers’ 
application, but that at no time prior to 
the filing of its own application had it 
claimed to have any members among the 
employees in the unit, nor had it produced 
any membership records to the Board’s 
investigating officer to support its inter- 
vention. In view of these circumstances 
and of the decision made the same day to 
certify the United Steelworkers’ union, the 
Board declined to entertain the application 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers at that time. 

From this decision the Union made appli- 
cation to the Supreme Court of Ontario by 
way of certiorari for an order to quash the 
certification of the United Steelworkers and 
also made application for a further order 
by way of mandamus directing the Board, 
in effect, to deal with the application of the 
Mine, Mill union. The two applications 
were heard by Mr. Justice Wells, who dis- 
missed the application for certtorart but 
granted the application for mandamus, 
ordering the Board “to consider the applica- 
tion of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers as of the 14th of 









The Board consisted of Mr. C. R. 
(Smith, QC, Chairman, and Messrs. A. H. 
Balch, E. R. Complin, A. J. Hills and 
A. R. Mosher, members. 

The Judgment of the Board was de- 
livered by the Chairman. 
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August, 1957, pursuant to the direction of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act”. 

Pursuant to this order the application 
was heard by the Board on the 21st day of 
January 1958, with the United Steelworkers’ 
union intervening. There was a dispute as 
to the status as employees of several per- 
sons claimed by the applicant as members, 
but the Board has come to the conclusion 
that a majority of employees of the re- 
spondent company comprising the appro- 
priate unit were members in good standing 
of the applicant trade union on the date 
of the application. 

It was argued by counsel for the inter- 
vener that while the Board was required 
to deal with the application, nevertheless 
the Board would be justified in saying that 
the outstanding certificate in favour of the 
United Steelworkers of America was a bar 
to the application being granted. He con- 
tended that the certificate granted to the 
Steelworkers was a fact that had intervened 
between the filing of the application and 
this hearing, that the Board as entitled to 
look at all the facts up to the time of the 
hearing, and that the Board was entitled, 
by reason of this fact, to take the stand 
that the applicant should not be certified 
and that no vote should be taken. The 
order of the Court only required the Board 
to consider the application pursuant to the 
direction of the Act, and there is nothing 
in the Act making it compulsory for the 
Board either to certify the applicant or to 
take a vote. 

The Board does not agree with this argu- 
ment. There is no statutory bar to the 
application being dealt with in the ordinary 
way. Section 7 (3) of the Act does not 
apply, since the application was filed before 
the Steelworkers’ union was certified. Where 
two unions apply for certification the 
Board’s duty is to ascertain which, if either, 
of the two is desired by the majority of 
the unit as their bargaining agent. The 


Court’s order is to consider the application 
as of August 14, 1957, the date when the 
Steelworkers’ application was considered. If 
this application had been investigated at 
that time and if the Board had then found, 
as it found on January 22, 1958, following 
the hearing on January 21, that a majority 
of the employees in the unit were members 
in good standing of the applicant on the 
date of the application, it would unques- 
tionably have ordered that a vote be taken 
to ascertain the wishes of the employees. 
Accordingly, the Board ordered that a vote 
be taken with the names of both the con- 
tending unions on the ballot. 

The Returning Officer appointed by the 
Board to conduct the balloting has reported 
the result as follows: 

Number of employees eligible to vote... 401 


Number.-of -ballots#cast = Me.an aeeee 371 
Number of ballots cast for the inter- 
vener, the United Steelworkers of 
IATNEYICA, VFawIO ER sol ck chek eee ee 266 
Number of ballots cast for the applicant, 
the the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and. Smelter Workers eee 94 
Number of segregated ballots ........ 10 
Spoilediiballotsa: 25s ante) eee I 


The result is conclusive that the applica- 
tion of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers to be certified 
as bargaining agent is not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected. There- 
fore, the application is dismissed. 

(Sgd.) C. R. Smiru, 
Chairman 
for the Board. 
Joseph Sedgwick, Esq., QC 
Harvey Murphy, Esq. 
for the Applicant 
C. H. Stabler, Esq. 
J. McLean, Esq. 


for the Respondent 


J. H. Osler; Esq.) QC 
Ontario Mancini, Esq. 


for the Intervener. 
Dated at Ottawa, February 26, 1958. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. John Kron & Son Limited and General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
976, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 
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2.The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited and National Association of Marine 


Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Canadian National Railways (MV 
Bluenose Yarmouth-Bar Harbour’ Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 


Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 


grove). 


4, Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

5. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
and Sons Limited, Colonial Steamships 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steam- 
ships Limited and Sincennes-McNaughton 
Line Limited) and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette). 

6. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
and Sons Limited, Colonial Steamships 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steamships 
Limited and Sincennes-McNaughton Line 
Limited) and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette). 

7. West Indies Wharf (United Keno Hill 
Mines Limited and Cassiar Asbestos Cor- 
poration Limited), Vancouver, and Local 
509, International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: G. R. Currie). 

8. Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company 
Limited and National Catholic Syndicate 
of Longshoremen of Sorel Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

9. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Que., and National Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

10. United Grain Growers Ltd., Pacific 
Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Burrard Terminals Limited, and Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and Grain 
Workers Union Local 333, International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

11. Canadian National Railways (Atlan- 
tic, Central and Western Regions, includ- 
ing the Newfoundland District) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 

1. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 1764, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Saint John, N.B. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., 
March, p. 270). 
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2. National Harbours Board, Port Col- 
borne, Ont., and Local 1005, Port Colborne 
Elevator Workers of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
Git, Jang pesO8) 

3. John Kron & Son Limited and General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
976, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. 
Gunn) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in January to deal with 
a dispute between the Ottawa Transporta- 
tion Commission and Division No. 279, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (L.G., March, p. 271) was fully 
constituted in February with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge Walter Little, 
Parry Sound, Ont., as Chairman. Judge 
Little was appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members, 
V.S. McClenaghan, QC, Ottawa, and David 
Lewis, Toronto, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in January to deal with 
a dispute between the Northern Transpor- 
tation Company Limited, Edmonton, and 
Yellowknife Transportation Company Li- 
mited, Edmonton, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., March, p. 271) was fully 
constituted in February with the appoint- 
ment of John Harvie, Edmonton, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Harvie was appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, S. H. McCuaig, 
QC, and Fred Palmer, both of Edmonton, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the companies and union 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in January to deal with 
a dispute between the Western Union 
Telegraph Company Cable Division, and 
the American Communications Association 
(L.G., March, p. 271) was fully constituted 
in February with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, 
Ont., as Chairman. Judge Anderson was 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
John J. Urie, Ottawa, and Jean Pare, 
Duvernay, Que., who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal 
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with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, Ontario North- 
land and Hudson Bay Railway, Midland 
Railway of Manitoba, and Railway Express 
Agency Inc. (non-operating employees) and 
Joint Negotiating Committee representing 
a number of railway labour organizations 
(L.G., Feb., p. 175) was fully constituted 
in February with the appointment of Hon. 
Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson, Regina, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Thomson was 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Phillip F. Vineberg, Montreal, and David 
Lewis, Toronto, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
panies and unions respectively. The Minis- 
ter had previously appointed Hon. C. P. 
McTague, QC, LL.D., as Chairman but 
Mr. McTague withdrew from the chair- 
manship and Mr. Justice Thomson was 
appointed as Chairman to replace Mr. 
McTague. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (MV 
Western Shell) and Seafarers’ International 


Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., Dec., p. 1464). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 

2. Imperial Oil Limited (MV Impenal 
Nanaimo, MV Imperial Namu and Barge 
No. 10) and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1464). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 
and Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union, 
Canadian District (L.G., Nov., p. 1320). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

4. Hastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Cullen Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Caledon Terminals Limited, and 
Terminal Warehouses Limited and Local 
1842, International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (L.G., Jan., p. 68). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement following Board Procedure 


F. M. Yorke & Son Limited, Vancouver, 
and Local 509, International Longshoremen’s 
Union 1(12G:, Jan.) p63). 





Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited (MV Western Shell) 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Conciliation Board appointed in this 
matter consisting of F. E. Harrison, Chair- 
man, James Scott and Richard Mahoney, 


During February, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
| of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited (MV 
Western Shell), and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Richard Mahoney and 
James Scott, nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Scott. 

The minority report was submitted by 
Mr. Mahoney. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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Members, has met with representatives of 
the parties at Vancouver, B.C. on Decem- 
ber 2 and 5. In addition, meetings of 
Members of the Board were held on 
November 12, December 23 and 30, 1957, 
January 23, February 3, 12 and 14, 1958. 

The submissions of the union were pre- 
sented by Mr. R. Heinekey, Chairman of 
the Negotiating Committee, accompanied 
by Messrs. I. Gibeault, C. Brough and E. 
MacDonald, Members of the Committee. 

The Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited 
was represented by Mr. P. Chaston, Man- 
ager, Industrial Relations; Mr. M. Mc- 
Kenzie, Personnel and Industrial Relations; 
and Mr. E. F. J. Patch, Manager of Trans- 
portation and Supplies. 

The present agreement between the Sea- 
farers’ International Union, Canadian, 
District, and the Shell ‘Canadian Tankers, 
Limited, signed on November 6, 1956, is 
effective from October 1, 1956 to September 
30, 1958. However, the second paragraph 


of Section Two, Article Seven of the agree- 
ment (Exhibit Four) reads as follows: 
“Notwithstanding anything contained in this 
provision the matter of wages (Article 
four) only shall be binding until September 
BOth, 1957.” 

In accordance with the provision of the 
agreement mentioned above, the Seafarers’ 
International Union notified the company 
of its intention to seek a revision of the 
wage structure effecting unlicensed person- 
nel employed on the vessel involved. 

At the meeting of the Board held on 
December 2, the union submitted a memor- 
andum (Exhibit Two) setting forth the re- 
quest for increased wage rates, which is as 
follows :— 


Present Proposed 

Rating Wage Rate Wage Rate 

per month per month 
(Choral? (ae en a eee re $323.00 $443.00 
INN ESISTTa ag Glee 3 0k ieee ar ae eee 215.00 306.00 
ANGUS GSTCTEH 002 a ila se ee 255.00 346.00 
Oncdimary SCaMA Fea. sscatc.-s. 219.00 310.00 
(ORIG Soares ee, a ae 255.00 346.00 


According to the company’s statement, 
the wage increases asked for by the union 
range from thirty-five (35) percentum for 
able seamen to forty-two (42) percentum 
for mess boys. The vessel carries a crew 
of approximately eighteen (18). Eleven (11) 
of these are unlicensed personnel. 

The union contended that its request for 
these wage advances is supported by in- 
creases recently granted to similar ratings 
by the British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited under an agreement consummated 
on October 22, 1957 (Exhibit Three). That 
firm owns one vessel which operates be- 
tween Vancouver, British Columbia and 
Skagway, Alaska. It carries a total crew 
of twenty-five (25) ratings, of which 
eighteen (18) are unlicensed personnel. The 
vessel is used primarily for the purpose of 
transporting the company’s own products 
and, in addition, some general merchandise. 

In the brief offered by the Shell Canadian 
Tankers, Limited (Exhibit Five) the com- 
pany contended that it is now paying as 
high or higher wage rates to the ratings 
concerned as prevails on the British Colum- 
bia coast, with one exception. It should be 
pointed out, however, that several of the 
agreements effecting unlicensed personnel 
have expired and are in the process of 
negotiations for new contracts. Where such 
negotiations have failed, the matters at 
issue have been referred to Boards of Con- 
ciliation under the provisions of the federal 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 

The company said further that it had 
made an offer on April 17 of the present 
year to the unlicensed personnel of approxi- 
mately seven (7) percentum increase In 


wages which, if accepted prior to May 1, 
would have been retroactive to March 16, 
1957. This offer was rejected by the union 
on May 1 last and the company then with- 
drew it on June 1, 1957. 

_The Board has given careful considera- 
tion to all submissions and representations 
made on behalf of both parties and full 
opportunity was given to both parties to 
present their views and to answer the sub- 
missions in opposition. The presentations 
were offered to the Board in the form of 
written briefs as well as oral discussion 
supported by a number of exhibits. 

The present agreement concludes on Sep- 
tember 30 of this year and, therefore, will 
have less than eight months before expiry. 
In view of that fact the Board considers 
that it should be extended for a longer 
period. 

The recommendations of the Board are 
as follows: 

1. That an increase of sixteen (16) per- 
centum be granted by the company to all 
unlicensed personnel based upon the present 
wage structure, to be effective from Octo- 
ber 1, 1957. 

2. That the present contract, which ex- 
pires September 30, 1958, should be ex- 
tended for one year to expire September 
30, 1959. 

3. That an additional increase of eight 
(8) :percentum be granted by the company 
to all unlicensed personnel based upon the 
wage structure which was in effect Sep- 
tember 30, 1957. Such increase to be imple- 
mented from October 1, 1958 until the 
expiry of the agreement. 

4, That consideration be given to the 
question of a premium rate for overtime 
on the basis of time and one-quarter to 
be effective from October 1, 1958. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) JAMrEs Scort, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) ¥. E. Harrison, 


Chairman. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The undersigned concurs with the major- 
ity report of the Board with the exception 
of the wage increases. I would recommend 
the following wage rates for the unlicensed 
personnel aboard the MV Western Shell. 
These rates to become effective as of 
October 1, 1957. 

Recommended Rate as 


Present Rate of October 1st, 1957 


per month per month 
Ordinary Seaman. ... $219.00 $240.00 
Able Seaman ............. 255.00 280.00 
@ilen er cet eee 255.00 280.00 
COOK Me eo oe 323.00 355.00 
IMieSSIieiinse eer sees ner 215.00 236.00 
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If the present contract between Shell 
Canadian Tankers, Limited and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union, Canadian Dis- 
trict, 1s extended by mutual consent, I 
recommend a further increase of five (5) 
percentum be awarded by the company to 


all unlicensed personnel effective from 


October 1, 1958 to the conclusion of the 


agreement. 
(Sgd.) R. A. MaHoney, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Imperial Oil Limited 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Board of Conciliation was established 
under the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 1948 
and amendments thereto for the purpose 
of endeavouring to bring about agreement 
between the parties involved in the above- 
named dispute. 

The members of the Board are Captain 
Jack Leonard, Mr. Richard A. Mahoney 
and Mr. F. E. Harrison, Chairman. The 
Board met with representatives of the 
parties at Vancouver on November 12, 18, 
25 and 28, 1957. The Board met apart from 
the principals on December 3, 19, 1957 and 
on January 3, 6, 13, 22, 29, February 5, 7, 
8, 10; 13, 17 and*19, 1958: 

The submissions of the union were pre- 
sented by Mr. R. Heinekey, Chairman, 
who was supported by Messrs. C. French 
and C. Brough. Imperial Oil Limited had 


as their representatives Mr. Ronald I. 
Ritchie, Division Manager; Mr. R. A. 
Fraser, Employees’ Relations Manager; 


and Mr. T. E. H. Ellis, Counsel. 


During February, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Imperial Oil Limited (MV _ Imperial 
Nanaimo, MV Imperial Namu and Barge 
No. 10) and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian 
District. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 

| the other two members, Richard Mahoney 
and Capt. Jack Leonard, both of Van- 
couver, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Capt. Leonard. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Mahoney. 

The texts of the minority and majority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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At the first meeting of the Board, at 
which representatives of both parties were 
in attendance, the union submitted copies 
of a proposed agreement covering wages 
and working conditions relating to un- 
licensed personnel employed upon the ves- 
sels involved (Exhibit One). Heretofore 
no contract affecting those ratings was in 
effect between the company and the union. 
The efforts of the Board, therefore, were 
primarily directed towards finding a com- 
mon ground for agreement. 

As opposed to the requests of the union, 
Imperial Oil Limited also presented a pro- 
posed contract (Exhibit Three), differing in 
several respects from that of the employees’ 
representatives. In addition, the company 
submitted a written brief (Exhibit Two) 
which sets forth its views in regard to the 
draft agreement offered by the union. The 
contract proposed by the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union contains fifty-four (54) sec- 
tions. Under the circumstances the Board 
recommended that the parties should en- 
deavour to reconcile their differences by 
way of joint negotiations rather than by 
immediate Board procedure. To that sug- 
gestion they both readily agreed. 

The results of their conversations were 
successful in many respects and they in- 
formed the Board that agreeement had 
been reached upon a large majority of the 
items under dispute, with the exception of 
the following :— 

PROPOSED UNION CONTRACT 


Article 1 


Section 2. Employment 

Clauses A, B, C, D and HE. 

3. Union Security and Check-off. 
20. Welfare Plan. 

25. Maintenance Work. 


21 aa Cargo. Work. 


Article 2 
Section 1. Hours of work for cook em- 
ployed on MV Imperial Namu. 
Article 3 
Section 1. Meal hours. 
Article 4 
Section 1. Wages. 
2. Overtime work. 


Article 6 


Section 1. Stoppage of work. 


Discrimination. 
3. Customary duties. 
5. Termination of agreement. 

In its submissions Imperial Oil Limited 
stated that, during the month of March 
1957, a general increase of 7.7 percentum 
had been awarded to all unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed on these vessels, which 
established a wage of two hundred and 
eighty dollars ($280.00) per month for able 
seamen and other ratings in like propor- 
tion. They said that the present wage for 
A.B.’s is thirty dollars ($30.00) per month 
in excess of that being paid to able seamen 
by other competing firms. 

In opposition to this, the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union contended the rate struc- 
ture for unlicensed personnel employed on 
tanker vessels is abnormally low and should 
be substantially raised to more equitably 
conform with wage rates now prevailing in 
other branches of industry in this area. In 
support of its contention it referred to an 
agreement which was consummated in 
October 1957 between the. union and 
the British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited. In that contract the rate estab- 
lished for able seamen is three hundred 
and forty-six dollars ($346.00) per month, 
whereas it was formerly two hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars ($228.00) per month. 

In reply to that submission the company 
commented that the British Yukon Naviga- 
tion Company operates only one vessel 
which employs eighteen (18) unlicensed 
personnel, and that it is engaged in an 
undertaking not comparable with the trans- 
portation of oil products and is not subject 
to competition in that it principally trans- 
ports its own merchandise. 

Your Board has given careful considera- 
tion to the presentations made on behalf 
of both parties to the dispute and has care- 
fully weighed the evidence and submissions 
offered and therefore recommends as 
follows :— 

1. That Imperial Oil Limited and the 
Seafarers’ International Union, Canadian 
District, should enter into a_ collective 
agreement containing the provisions mutu- 
ally accepted with which the following 
should be included. 

2. The agreement be dated October 1, 
1957 for a period of two years from that 
date, expiring on September 30, 1959. 

3. Employment: The company will rely 
on the facilities of the union for replace- 
ment, or new hiring of unlicensed deck and 
engineroom ratings. In cases where the 
company rejects individuals that it does 
not consider satisfactory, the union shall 
promptly furnish replacements. Rejection 


shall not be arbitrary or without due reason. 
Should the union be unable to furnish 
promptly employees that are capable, com- 
petent and satisfactory to the company, 
the company shall secure replacements from 
other sources. The company will have the 
co-operation of the union in the employ- 
ment of individuals recommended by the 
company. 

4. Union Security and Check-Off: Any 
unlicensed personnel hired in Canada, who 
are not members of the union, will be re- 
quired, as a condition of employment, 
either to join the union and to continue as 
members thereof during their employment 
or, in the alternative, to tender to the 
union one month’s dues as well as the 
initiation fees as presently established and 
to pay subsequent monthly dues as re- 
quired of union members (and failure to 
pay arrears of monthly dues at pay-off 
shall be a bar to further employment until 
such arrears are paid). 

The company agrees that dues and initia- 
tion fees shall be deducted by the company 
from the wages of the employees covered 
by this agreement. The company agrees to 
remit these dues and initiation fees to the 
union. The union will present proper 
authorization forms to the company signed 
by the crew member authorizing such 
deduction. 

5. Welfare Plan: That the company shall 
contribute an amount equivalent to twenty 
cents (20c) per man per day worked to 
the Welfare Plan of the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union, such sums to be remitted to 
the union. 

6. Maintenance Work: It is also agreed 
that employees may be required to do 
maintenance work or other work on remote 
shore or other installations, such work to 
be paid for at $1.00 per hour. This is 
additional to regular salary if on watch, 
and additional to overtime rate if called 
off watch to perform this type of work. 

7. Cargo Work: When unlicensed crew 
members are required to handle drum and 
package cargo at Imperial Oil Limited 
plants at Ioco, Vancouver, Victoria, Cowi- 
chan Bay, Nanaimo, Prince Rupert, Port 
Alberni, Mamu, Bella Bella, Port Edward, 
Stewart, Skidgate, Bamfield, Campbell 
River, Coal Harbour, Hopkins Landing, 
Kitimat, Klemtu, North Island, Port 
Hardy, Port Renfrew, Rivers Inlet, Sand- 
spit, Sointula, Ucluelet, and Westview, the 
watch on deck shall receive $1.00 per hour 
in addition to their regular wages, and the 
watch below, the overtime rate plus $1.00 
per hour. 

8, Leave for the Cook on MV Imperial 
Namu: Apparently there is only one vessel 
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engaged in the oil tanker industry on the 
Pacific Coast which operates a two-watch 
system, namely the MV Dinamac. In that 
event it is recommended that the method 
used on that vessel should be applied in 
the case of the cook employed on the MV 
Imperial Namu. 

9. Meal Hours: That the question of 
meal hours, mug-ups and midnight lunches 
be adjusted on the basis of the provisions 
contained in the current agreements be- 
tween the Westward Shipping Company 
Limited and the Seafarers’ International 
Union, Canadian District. 

10. Strikes, Lockouts or Stoppages of 
Work: It is agreed that there shall be no 
strikes, lockouts or slowdowns or other 
similar interruption of work by the un- 
licensed personnel or any lockout by the 
company during the life of this agreement. 

11. Discrumination: This is covered by 
the provisions of Section 4 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

12. Customary Duties: Members of all 
departments shall perform the necessary 
and customary duties of that department. 
Each member of all departments shall per- 
form only the recognized and customary 
duties of his particular rating. 

13. Wages: 

A. That Imperial Oil Limited should 
award an increase upon the present wage 
rates of seven (7) percentum to all un- 
licensed personnel employed on the vessels 
involved, effective from October 1, 1957. 

B. That the company should grant a 
further increase of seven (7) percentum to 
all unlicensed personnel employed on the 
vessels involved, effective from October 1, 
1958. 

Both the recommended increases to be 
based upon the wage rates in force on 
October 1, 1957 as set forth in the submis- 
sion to the Board by Imperial Oil Limited 
for the various ratings involved. 

C. That the overtime wages shall be at 
the rate of time and one-quarter of those 
adopted for straight-time work. The rate 
should be computed on the following 
basis = 

Base rate x 120 
173 hours. 


D. That the wage rate for bargemen em- 
ployed on Number Ten (10) should be 
paid one hundred and five dollars ($105.00) 
per month in excess of the rate agreed upon 
for able seamen on company vessels. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Sgd.) J. Lronarp, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 
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MINORITY REPORT 


The undersigned concurs with the recom- 
mendations made in the majority report of 
the Board, with the following exceptions: 

1. Employment—It is recommended that 
the following clauses should be adopted: 

(a) The union agrees that during the 
period this agreement is in effect, un- 
licensed personnel to be hired for employ- 
ment:on the Imperial Nanaimo and Im- 
perial Namu may be requested through the 
office of the union. 

(b) The actual selection, hiring, and dis- 
missal of unlicensed personnel shall be at 
the discretion of the company. 

(c) The union agrees to co-operate fully 
with the company in obtaining well quali- 
fied and reliable personnel to fill vacancies 
as they occur. 

(d) It is mutually agreed that the em- 
ployees may be shifted between the units 
covered by this agreement as may be re- 
quired by the exigencies of the company’s 
service, provided, however, that the em- 
ployee shall be free of authorized travelling 
expenses, with no loss of pay. 

(e) In conformance with general com- 
pany policy, resignation of any of the 
personnel covered by this agreement from 
the company’s service shall preclude his 
re-employment with the company in any 
capacity, unless his re-employment is com- 
pletely satisfactory to the company. 

2. Union Security and Check-Off—During 
the term of this agreement the company 
agrees to deduct monthly union dues on 
written authorization by the employees, 
and to remit same to the union. These 
authorizations shall remain in force until 
and unless they are revoked in writing by 
the employee. 

The forms of authorization and cancella- 
tion mutually agreed upon are shown as 
Appendices “A” and “B” respectively. 

3. Welfare Plan—It is recommended that, 
in view of the generous provisions of the 
present company plan, it be retained in 
operation. 

4. Wages—The Imperial Oil Limited 
should enter into a two-year agreement 
commencing October 1, 1957 and expiring 
September 30, 1959. That the present wage 
rates should apply until October 1st, 1958 
and at that date a further 5-per-cent wage 
increase across the board should apply. 

5. That the overtime pay should be at 
the rate of time and one-quarter com- 
mencing October 1, 1958. 

6. That the rate for bargemen should be 
$105.00 per month over the rate mutually 
agreed upon for able seamen. 


(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Steamship Company, Limited; Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (British Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union, Canadian District 


The following is the report of Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished under the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
1948, and amendments thereto. 

The members of the Board are: Mr. 
Richard A. Mahoney, nominated by the 
companies concerned; Mr. Owen Mason, 
union nominee; and Mr. F. E. Harrison, 
third member and Chairman. 

Sittings of the Board with representatives 
of the parties were held at the City of 
Vancouver, British Columbia, on October 
28 and 29, November 1,-4, 5, 6, 8, 12, 14 and 
January 9. At such sittings the parties 
were represented as follows: 

Canadian National Steamships Limited: 
H. Abbott, Assistant Manager Labour 
Relations; Captain K. L. Crump, Labour 
Relations Assistant; G. A. MacMillan, 
Superintendent C.N. Steamships; L. V. Wil- 
son, Assistant Engineer Superintendent C.N. 
Steamships. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C.C.SS.): W. L. Jacobson, Supervisor 
Contract Negotiations; Captain P. F. Bat- 
ten, Assistant Superintendent; J. Allan 
Carr, Supervisor of Research; E. J. Marsh, 
Accountant; R. E. Stewart, Assistant Super- 
intendent Engineers; H. Tyson, Superin- 
tendent, B.C.C.S:S. 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District: Norman Cun- 
ningham, Agent; T. Burnett, Committee; 
K. Dawson, Committee; E. F. Masters, 





Committee; D. T. Geheart, Committee; 
F. W. French, Committee; R. Heinekey, 
Chairman Negotiations Committee. 

Subsequently, the members of the Board 
met apart from representatives of the par- 
ties on November 15, 19, 21, 26, December 
9, 10,..17,,.23,1957,.. Jantary2,..9,.20 and 
February 3, 1958. 

The agreement between the Canadian 
National Steamships Limited and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, affecting 
thirty-one (31) unlicensed personnel, was 
effective from June 1, 1955 (Exhibit 1A). 
It was signed on January 38, 1956 and 
expired on September 15, 1957. 

The contract between the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway Company (British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service), affecting three 
hundred and three (303) unlicensed person- 
nel, was effective from June 1, 1955 (Exhibit 
1A). It was consummated on November 25, 
1955 and expired on September 15, 1957. 

In the first regular meeting of the Board, 
at which representatives of both parties 
were present, the union presented copies of 
identical new agreements for acceptance by 
both parties (Exhibits 1B, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, and 1C, Canadian 
National Steamships Limited). 

The draft contracts mentioned contained 
fifty-seven (57) sections, which included 
fourteen (14) changes requested in the 
provisions of the expired contracts and 
four (4) new proposals, which are as follows: 
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Pe LO EE LOCC BSc as woken: ooeldsieds Union Security......... Py ea ere hs Sy 4 eerie ee Art. 1. Sec. 2(a) 
2. Decree ore S.Ct aS Deduction of dues and initiation fee.............. Art. 1. See. 2(b) 
3. 2 bo. ieee ee Stoppage Of WOT in cewger cu eae ole ca sides eu pou ene Art. 1. See. 
al ANSHIRINON DDO telits 3) og eer Annual lenivelss nate en Meee ec emer atte Art. 2. Sec. 1 
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(e DECOM en Bate acrestaviyale nes Penalty rates-c methine neti loner eek tls cried sath ie Art. 2. Sec. 14 
8. hare Le any a a Gee Sailing shorthanded! \.2. comes tices ee Art. 2. Sec. 3 
9. Secs. Ouse eerie camels STDSISteNCe ATG TOOL imeren: Mrraeie ee heme cceite Art. 2. Sec. 7 

10. ECR UMMM EEE ott) -c5c5.6: 01 abate Crew’ si quarters: .e\eeseeu etsia eect bie eke Art. 1. See. 19(d) 

PANE NL QIGHRSRSECh ln oe ae oc cs. aces 
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SO CMON rac Wertarcreva iets Hours of work see oct ee cea tape ain te eel Art. 2. Sec. 

The new proposals are as follows: 
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During February, the Minister of La- 
bour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Steamship Company, 
Limited and the Canadian Pacific Rail- | 
way Company (British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service) and the Seafarers’ 


International Union of North America, 


Canadian District. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Richard Mahoney and Owen 
E. Mason, both of Vancouver, nominees 
of the companies and union respectively. 

The text of the recommendations is 
reproduced here. 


The Board considered the remaining 
unsettled clauses of the proposed agree- 
ments and gave unanimous approval to 
the following: 

It is agreed by the undersigned that 
agreement has been reached upon the 
various items as follows: 

Article 1, Section 1—Union Recognition— 
Leave as in present agreement. 

Article 1, Section 8—Ship’s Delegate— 
Leave as in present agreement. 

Article 1, Section 9—Authority of Master— 
Leave as in present agreement. 

New Proposal—Medical Examination—It 
was agreed that as soon as the agreement 
was signed the company should take imme- 
diate steps for medical examinations for 
prospective employees and present em- 
ployees, to be at the expense of the 
company. 

Article 2, Section 1—Seniority—The pre- 
sent section 1, of Seniority to remain as 
is with the following changes: Omit part 
(b); Add to part (f) the following words 
at the end of the paragraph “Within six 
months of the date of promotion”. 

Article 2, Section 4—Penalty Time—This 
clause will resolve itself when agreement 
has been reached on wages and overtime 
rates. 

Article 2, Section 8—Special Commodi- 
tzes—Leave as in present agreement and 
add two new commodities suggested by 
the Union, namely: Caustic and Fish Eggs. 
The question of ore is not a problem here 
as it 1s not handled on these ships. 

Article 2. Section 11—Sailing Short- 
handed—Leave as in present agreement. 

Article 2. Section 26—Crew’s Quarters— 
No change in this section but section 27 
of the same article should be headed “Ven- 
tilation and Paint”, and should read as 
follows: 


All quarters assigned to the unlicensed 
deck and engine-room personnel and all mess- 
rooms provided for their use _ shall be 
adequately ventilated and a sufficient number 
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of fans provided. In addition the paintwork 

shall be kept clean and in reasonable con- 

dition. 

Article 3. Section 13—Cleaning Rose 
Boxes—The dispute on this clause will 
resolve itself when the new Penalty and 
Overtime rate is established. 

New Proposal—Manning Scale—This new 
union proposal to be omitted from the 
agreement. 

Article 2. Section 8—New Proposal—Laid- 
up Ships 

(a) Where employees are working on 

ships out of commission or on over- 
haul, the hours of work shall be eight 
(8) in one day and forty (40) in 
one week. 
Wages on laid-up ships shall be on 
an hourly rate. A basis of 173 (one 
hundred and seventy-three) hours 
divided into the monthly rate. The 
manner in which subsistence shall be 
handled shall be discussed between 
the company and the union. 

(c) Where crew members are required 
to work more than eight (8) hours in 
any one day and more than forty 
(40) hours in one week they shall be 
paid for the extra hours so worked 
at the prevailing overtime rate. 


Split shifts not to be allowed. 


Article 2. Section 10—Hours of Work and 
Overtime—This is a very complicated 
subject and the Board did not feel it 
advisable to write the clause covering the 
various complications. However, the fol- 
lowing agreement in principle has been 
reached by Board members: 

It is agreed in principle that hours of 
work for employees shall be on the basis of 
eight (8) hours in a spread of ten (10). The 
wording of this agreement to be fitted into 
regulations governing hours of work and 
overtime, and the wording to be agreed upon 
by the union and the company. 

This will not apply to watchkeeping per- 
sonnel. 

In conjunction with this agreement it is 
also agreed that there shall be no limitation 
as to the starting and stopping times of the 
ten-hour spread. 

(Sgd.) E. O. Mason, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) R. A. MAHONEY, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 


Chairman. 


(b 


Ve 


The foregoing unanimous decision of the 
Board left the below-mentioned clauses of 
the proposed agreement submitted by the 
union unsolved: 

1. Union Security 

2. Supplying of men 

3. Deduction of dues and assessments 
4. Stoppage of work 

5. Annual leave 


6. Overtime rate 

7. Working cargo 

8. Penalty rates 

9. Subsistence and room 
10. Maintenance work 
11. Wages. 


With reference to the remaining clauses 
of the proposed contract upon which the 
members of the Board were unable to reach 
agreement, it is recommended that the 
parties concerned should accept the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Union Security—It is recommended 
that the clause contained in the expired 
agreements be retained without alteration. 

2. Supplying of Men—It is recommended 
that the clauses contained in the expired 
agreements be retained without alteration. 

3. Deduction of Dues and Initiation 
Fees—The company agrees that dues and 
initiation fees shall be deducted by the 
company from the wages of the employees 
covered by this agreement. The company 
agrees to remit these dues and initiation 
fees to the union. 

4. Stoppage of Work—There shall be no 
strikes, lockouts or stoppage of work while 
the provisions of this agreement are in 
effect. 

5. Annual Vacation— 

(a) Employees who terminate their em- 
ployment with less than 12 months service 
to their credit shall be granted vacation 
pay at the rate of 2 per cent of their 
earnings while employed. 

(b) Employees after twelve (12) months 
of accumulated or continuous employment 
shall be allowed one (1) week’s annual 
vacation with pay. In subsequent years, if 
in continuous employment, they will be 
granted two (2) weeks’ annual vacation with 
pay for the preceding twelve (12) months 
since completion of the last vacation year. 

(c) If not in continuous employment, 
they shall in subsequent years be allowed 
annual vacation on the basis of one (1) 
day’s annual vacation with pay for each 
month worked during the preceding twelve 
(12) months since completion of the last 
vacation year. 

(d) Annual vacation shall be granted at 
the convenience of the company. 

6. Overtume Rate— 

(a) The regular overtime rate for un- 
licensed deck and engineroom personnel 
covered by this agreement shall be time 
and one-quarter for all time worked in 
excess of eight (8) hours in any one day or 
for any time worked outside of a spread 
of ten (10) hours in any one day. 

7. Working Cargo—All unlicensed person- 
nel covered by this agreement, when called 
upon to work cargo off watch, shall be paid 
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at the overtime rate for such time worked. 
The following petty officers on the Deck 
Department, when called upon to work 
cargo, shall be paid at the premium rate 
of time and one-quarter for all time so 
employed: night watchmen, quartermasters, 
leading daymen, lookoutmen. 

8. Penalty Rate—It is agreed that a 
premium of seventy-five (75) cents per hour 
be paid to all employees covered by this 
agreement when required to perform the 
following: cleaning double-bottomed water 
tanks, cleaning and working inside boilers 
working inside smokestacks and working in 
bilges below bottom deck plates with a 
minimum of four (4) hours when the work 
is performed during the hours of eight 
(8.00) a.m. to five (5.00) p.m. 

9. Subsistence and Room— 

(a) All ships to be found in port if 
vessel is laid up less than one week, but 
if vessel is to be withdrawn from service 
for a period of one week or more the 
employees covered by this agreement work- 
ing by laid-up vessels shall have the option 
of receiving room and board or two dollars 
($2.00) per working day in leu thereof, 
provided they notify their supervising officer 
of their intention not later than 24 hours 
before their vessel lays up. Room and 
board to be of same standard as when 
ships are in service. 

(b) Food and lodging allowance if the 
vessel is to be laid up one week or more 
shall commence on the day subsequent to 
withdrawal from service and shall cease 
on the day on which the vessel resumes 
commission. 

(c) When room is not provided on the 
employee’s own ship, arrangements shall 
be made to provide him with a room of the 
same standard as when ship is in service. 

(d) When meals are required and not 
made available by the company the em- 
ployee concerned shall receive an allow- 
ance of two dollars ($2.00) per day in leu 
thereof. In the case of Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (British Columbia Coast 
Steamships) this clause shall read “an 
allowance of three dollars ($3.00) per work- 
ing day in lieu thereof”. 

10. Maintenance Work—The company 
agrees that it will make every effort to 
have maintenance work performed during 
working hours. 

11. Wages—In their submissions the com- 
panies stated that increases in the wage 
structure requested by the union range 
from thirty-two (32) percentum for Or- 
dinary Seamen to ninety-four (94) percen- 
tum for Leading Daymen. It was further 
contended that five out of eight classifica- 
tions of unlicensed personnel would receive 
increases of forty-eight (48) percentum if 
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the demands were conceded. It was stated 
by them that, in the Province of British 
Columbia generally, wage advances in 
various industries, with rare exceptions, 
ranged from six to twelve percentum in 
the calendar year 1957. 


The Seafarers’ International Union sup- 
ported its request by quoting from an 
agreement recently concluded between the 
union and the British Yukon Navigation 
Company Limited (Exhibit No. 6). That 
contract is effective for a period of two 
years and sets forth a wage of $346.00 per 
month for Able Seamen and other ratings 
in like proportion. The companies, in reply, 
suggested that the B.Y.N. Company oper- 
ates only one vessel, employing eight 
unlicensed personnel, between two ports, 
and claimed, therefore, it was not a com- 
parable operation. 


It is recommended— 


1. That an agreement be entered into 
between the parties concerned for a period 
of two (2) years dating from September 15, 
1957 to September 15, 1959. 


2. That an increase of sixteen (16) per- 
centum be granted to unlicensed personnel 
from September 15, 1957 to September 15, 
1958 based upon the wage rates paid at 
the expiry of the last agreement. 


3. That an additional increase of nine 
(9) percentum be granted to unlicensed 
personnel from September 15, 1958 to Sep- 
tember 15, 1959 based upon the wage rates 
paid at the expiry of the last agreement. 


The percentage increases recommended 
are based upon the premise that the com- 
panies will make a contribution to the 
Union Welfare Fund in the future on the 
basis of the union’s proposal. 


The Board has given careful consideration 
to the submissions and the representations 
made on behalf of the parties concerned 
and full opportunity was given to both 
parties to present their views and arguments 
and to answer the submissions made in 
opposition. Submissions were presented to 
the Board in the form of written briefs, 
as well as oral discussions supported by a 
number of exhibits. 


The Board appreciates the co-operation 
it has received from both parties and is 
pleased to record that the information and 
briefs submitted were ably prepared and 
of great assistance in arriving at a deter- 
mination. 


It is also pleased to report that har- 
monious relations have existed between the 
parties to this proceeding over a period of 
years and that the hearings were con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of friendly co- 
operation, indicating a desire to reach 
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agreement and to understand the problems 
affecting both parties. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 


Dissent 


The undersigned concurs with the recom- 
mendations of the Board Chairman with the 
exception of the wage increases. I consider 
an advance of twelve (12) percentum in 
wage rates covering the unlicensed personnel 
to be fair and equitable; this increase to 
be effective from September 15, 1957 to 
September 15, 1958. If an agreement is 
consummated for an additional year, I con- 
sider that an additional advance of five 
(5) percentum based upon the present wage 
scale should be granted from September 15, 
1958 until the expiry of the contract. 


(Sgd.) R. A. MAHONEY, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Herewith is my report, which constitutes 
a minority report, of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, established under 
the provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, 1948, and 
amendments thereto, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to bring about a reconciliation 
between the above-cited parties. 

The members of the Board are: (see box, 
page 398). 

Sittings of the Board were held at the 
City of Vancouver, British Columbia, on 
October 25, 1957, October 28, October 29, 
November 1, November 4,* November 5, 
November 6, November 8, November 12, 
November 14, November 15, November 19, 
November 21, November 26, December 9, 
December 10, December 17,* December 23,* 
January 2, 1958, January 9,* and January 20. 

At the open meeting of the Board, the 
parties were represented as follows: (see 
page 397). 





*Union Nominee not present. 


The list of exhibits submitted to the Board were as 
follows: 


Date fe 
Presented Exhibit No. Description 
1957) 
Oct. 28 1 Copy of brief of Seafarers’ 
International Union of 
North America, Canadian 
District. 
Oct. 28 1A Copies of agreements be- 


tween Canadian Pacific . 
Railway Company and 
Canadian National Steam- 
ship Company Limited 
with Seafarers’ Internatio- 
nal Union, which expired 
on September 15, 1957, 
submitted by SIU. 


Oct. 28 1B Copy of proposed agreement 
between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of 
North America, Canadian 
District, and Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company, 
submitted by the SIU. 

Oct. 28 10 Copy of proposed agreement 
between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of 
North America, Canadian 
District, and Canadian 
National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited, submitted 
by SIU. 


Copy of brief of Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company 
(BCCSS) and Canadian 
National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited. 


Oct. 30 2 


Copy of rebuttal submitted 
by Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (BCCSS) 
and Canadian National 
ue Company Limi- 
ted. 


Copy of rebuttal submitted 
by Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, 
Canadian District. 


Nov. 1 4 


Nov. 5 5 Copy of statement relative 
to overtime on Canadian 
Pacific vessels submitted 
by Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way Company. 


Copy of agreement between 
British Yukon Navigation 
Company Limited and 
Seafarers’ International 
Union submitted by the 
Union. 


Nov. 5 6 


List of companies accepting 
union clause covering union 
submitted by 
International 


Nov. 5 a 


security 
Seafarers’ 
Union. 


The number of employees directly affected are: 
B.C. Coast Steamship Service......... 3 
(Canadian Pacific Railway)........... 
Canadian National Steamship Co...... 


| eo: & 
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It is with regret that I find myself unable 
to subscribe to the recommendations of 
Mr. R. Mahoney (Employer’s Nominee) or 
those of the Chairman (Mr. F. E. Harrison). 

The views of the former I am familiar 
with; those of the latter are still a complete 
mystery to me—even after some seventeen 
sittings of the Board.* In the circumstances, 
it is therefore, not surprising that I am 
unable to endorse the Chairman’s findings— 
whatever they may be. 

Before I adduce the reasons which have 
led me to my findings, I have one further 
observation to make. This Board of Con- 
ciliation is but one of many which I have 
been constituted to attempt to resolve 
disputes between shipping employers on 
this Coast and the numerous unions repre- 
senting their employees, both licensed and 





*After I had retired to pen this report, the 
Chairman revealed his wage recommendation to me. 
As a result, I have revised the above. 


unlicensed personnel. All of them, I believe, 
are or will be, chaired by Mr. F. E. 
Harrison. 

Karly in these hearings, one of those 
Boards concluded its hearings and sub- 
mitted its recommendations to you (West- 
ward Shipping Ltd. (MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard) vs. Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District). (L.G., Jan., p. 70). 

I understand that each of the members 
of the Board of Conciliation submitted 
Separate reports to you. I further under- 
stood that the Chairman’s recommendation 
was that an increase of 16 per cent should 
be granted the various classes of employees 
covered by the existing agreement; the 
increase to apply for the unexpired term of 
the collective agreement. 


I intimated to the Chairman that such 
a recommendation was completely unaccept- 
able to me as a basis of settlement irrespec- 
tive of whether the unions’ requested 
schedule of wage rates was to apply 
immediately or to be achieved during the 
lifetime of a two-year collective agreement. 


I, therefore, ask the Chairman whether 
in the instant dispute he was bound by 
that decision. My reason for asking the 
question was quite obvious. If he were so 
bound, I would have refused to have been 
a party to these protracted deliberations 
which have resulted in a totally unjustifiable 
waste of the taxpayers’ money. I was 
given to understand that this reeommenda- 
tion in the Westward Shipping dispute was 
not binding. I have now found out (See 
footnote) that the Chairman’s recommenda- 
tion for the first year of a proposed two- 
year collective agreement is identical with 
his recommendation in the Westward 
Shipping dispute. 

How such a recommendation was arrived 
at is beyond my understanding. If there 
had been anything in the evidence sub- 
mitted to this Board to warrant an increase 
of this magnitude, I would not have ques- 
tioned the sincerity of the assurance given 
to me, but I am driven to the conclusion 
that these hearings have been deliberately 
prolonged unnecessarily. The net result— 
a sum considerably in excess of $1,000.00 of 
the taxpayers’ money has gone down the 
drain, in addition to a waste of man-hours 
I, at least, could ill afford. 

I shall now proceed to indicate the facts 
which have led me to the recommendations 
which follow. 

After several hearings, the parties to this 
dispute met privately and were able to 
resolve a few of the disputed items. The 
following remain for our disposal: 
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CuRRENT AGREEMENT ItTEM UNION’S PROPOSED 
AGREEMENT 
Clause No. Clause No. 
ARTICIE 1 Sec. sey ecu ones core ne Union Securitysae eee eee ere Article 1. Sec. 2(a) 
Sect) Aeeie ec cee eee Deduction of dues and initiation fees........ Article 1. Sec. 2(b) 
SeCi 7b orctrsnaomiseten ste Stoppage ot workec esc se cee sc cee: Article 1. Sec. 7 
Bec; See eee eee Ships! Delegatesu.cee ac eee eee eer Article 1. Sec. 3 
Secs Os. et Sasstoncwere er Authoritvaol Masterearc.e. teri eee Omitted 
NEWa2PROPOSAIi eater eer eae Medicallexaminationse ose een Article 1. Sec. 9 
AR TICE. 25 Se. leet ee eee DOMIOLUGYs . cie oat ee ee eh CP Article 1. Sec. 8 
CC. BESS. en ee ine eee eae Penalty time. .jaeeun eeu taeni teers Omitted 
Secs5.5 ee oe tra eee eee Overtime nours =] eee ene Cee ore eee Article 2. Sec. 10 
ARTICLE. 2; Sec: 3e--eeu.ce osc. eeroeer Annual leavers sans satsesis he Cee eee Article 2. Sec. 1 
S6G:. Trees de eee Working cargo: Serer ete Cee eee Article 2. Sec. 12 
Sec. Sentai Bose Cee SpecialiCommoditiessa..7aas ese ee Article 2. Sec. 13 
Secs Oe a hee ce eee Penaltysrates. /S: 0008 Sane eee ie: Article 2. Sec. 14 
Secs. Ul Gece reenter Sallingishorbhandedsasceee ieee Article 2. Sec. 3 
Sec: 2054 a eee Subsistence and room...................-- Article 2. Sec. 7 
Seesc26: 4s. ceo oe ee eee Crews quarterst.nnat ihe eae tie ee Article 1. Sec. 19(d) 
NEW PROPOSALS. Settee cee Lald-up ships. .neee bates neon os oe eee Article 2. Sec. 8 
NE Wee ROPROS AGI een: aati Manning‘scale: setae eee cee tee Article 1. Sec. 30 
NEW PROPROSAdasssce ace aan oct aes: Maintenance: workmen ate reer Article 2. Sec. 9 
E4 
ARTICLE 3. Sec. 2 : 
(Yop eh ae eae ne oe ate aR RDO haa OE Pe re IR a Article 2. Sec. 9 
Jake a), SS Pion ore ee Hours of Work 
otc C RE | eee eRe Derhie Rv irs Me Sid Goa ats Oe Aer ae ee ean Aron Gacurb means aco as Article 2. Sec. 10 
Sec. 5 
ARTICLE) 38. SCG.clossscc noe eae Cleaning roseboxesys.1e eee eee eee Article 3. Sec. 5 
ARTICUIM 4: Seen 22iae ees «tee pee eee Hoursiot: Worksite eae eee re Rees Article 2. See. 10 
SOCFO FS core ee eee ears Hoursiof Work settee oe eee Article 2. Sec. 10 





Comparisons for the purpose of deter- 
mining a fair and equitable settlement may 
be conveniently grouped into two broad 
classifications. On the one hand, there are 
the inter-industry comparisons, that is, 
comparisons with other industries, and 
on the other hand, there are the intra- 
industry comparisons, or comparisons within 
the same industry. 

The CPR, which presented the evidence 
for both companies, contended that inter- 
industry comparisons, that is, comparisons 
with industries ashore, should not be 
accepted. Thus, paragraph 56 of their sub- 
mission states: 


Any attempt to relate marine to shore- 
based occupations must fail for lack of 
comparability. The classifications which 
appear generally throughout the shipping 
industry, such as able seamen, bos’n, oiler, 
wiper, and so on, are not to be found in 
shore establishments, and any shore workers 
which may be selected by the employees for 
purposes of comparison can only be selected 
in a purely arbitrary manner. 


If we accept this contention then surely it 
follows that settlements in the same indus- 
try must be accorded great weight by this 
Board of Conciliation. Initially, at least, 
that appeared to be the opinion of the 
CPR also, as is evidenced by the following, 
which appears at paragraph 54 of their 
initial submission: 

Instead, during earlier discussions, the 
employees based their claims mainly on 
comparisons with the wages of other workers. 
Unable to find favourable comparisons in 


the coastal shipping industry in the area in 
which these companies compete, the employees 
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have claimed similarity with workers in 
other British Columbia industry, all shore- 
based, and for that reason not comparable 
in any relevant way with the employees 
which are here the concern of your Board. 


Then suddenly overnight, the CPR 
reversed itself. 


In their rebuttal, they stated: 


The fact also is that these two companies 
operate over half of the passenger and freight 
shipping on the British Columbia Coast and 
employ as many personnel as all the others 
combined. Remove these companies and one 
large competitor and the remainder operate 
one or two, or at best only a few small 
ships with small crew complements. It can 
hardly be said, therefore, that agreements 
with any or all of them constitute a pattern 
for the industry if these two companies are 
excluded. 

In plain English, not only are wage rates 
ashore irrelevant but further, wage rates 
in coastal shipping are irrelevant unless 
agreed to by the CPR and CNS. I must 


reject this kind of nonsense unreservedly. 


The reason for this astonishing reversal 
by the CPR is not hard to find. The wage 
contour in coastal shipping here in British 
Columbia consists of the following firms:1 

Canadian Pacific Railway (B.C.C3S.), 

Canadian National Railway (C.N'S.), 

British Yukon Navigation Company, 

Union Steamships, 

Packers Steamship Company, 

Northland Navigation, 

Tidewater. 





1The Oil Tankers constitute a different wage 
contour. 


All of these contracts are now open for 
re-negotiation. Obviously, inasmuch as they 
form a wage contour, all prescribe roughly 
the same wage rates. 

Therefore, the CPR believed they were 
quite safe in stating that the union could 
not find favourable comparisons in the 
coastal shipping industry. When the com- 
pany rejected the union’s comparisons with 
shore-based industries, the latter explored 
the only avenue available to them. 

They signed a collective agreement with 
one of the firms listed above. 

That collective agreement incorporated 
almost all of the demands made upon the 
CPR and CNR. 

Obviously, the companies which are a 
party to this dispute found themselves in 
an impossible position and one could not 
help sympathizing with them. 

As Professor Ross remarks: 

One of the cardinal sins of business con- 
duct is to offer a wage rate, or a wage 
increase, which proves embarrassing to other 
employers. In a period of aggressive union 
demands, there is a tightening of discipline 
in the business community; “getting out of 
line” becomes as criminal as grand larceny? 

In the face of this settlement, CPR was 
obliged to attempt to convince the Board 
that the British Yukon Navigation Com- 
pany collective agreement should be dis- 
regarded. They failed miserably. 

To begin with, they pointed out that 
the British Yukon Navigation Company’s 
operations were confined to freight, whereas 
the parties to this dispute carried passen- 
gers. I fail to see that this observation has 
any merit inasmuch as Northland Naviga- 
tion, Tidewater operate freighters only and 
yet pay the same wage rates as CPR and 
CNS. It should also be noticed that the 
wage rates for both British Yukon Naviga- 
tion and the CPR were identical in the 
past. 

Perhaps the most convincing evidence 
that the nature of the operation is irrelevant 
insofar as wage determination is concerned 
is to be found in the fact that Union 
Steamships Limited operates five passenger 
vessels and five freighters with identical 
wages prevailing in both. 

The next objection raised by the CPR 
was that the British Yukon Navigation 
Company operated one ship only, whereas 
they operated ten. They neglected to point 
out that the CNR operated one ship only 
and that for only part of the year, and 
yet, they are a party to this dispute and 
pay wage rates identical with those of the 


These objections have their amusing side. 
If we accept the CPR’s reasons for ignoring 





2Trade Union Policy. Arthur M. Ross. 


the British Yukon Navigation Company’s 
settlement, an interesting situation arises. 
It will be recalled that the British Yukon 
Navigation Company Limited operates one 
ship. It carries no passengers. It is built 
to carry a specialized cargo. The vessel is 
run by a complement of fourteen unlicensed 
personnel, plus, of course, a number of 
licensed personnel. The SIU is also party 
to a dispute involving the MV Western 
Shell. This vessel is operated by Shell 
Canadian Tankers Limited. She carries no 
passengers. She is built to carry a specialized 
cargo. There are 11 unlicensed personnel 
in her crew. 

Therefore, it would appear that if the 
CPR’s observations are valid, the British 
Yukon Navigation Company settlement 
should be extremely pertinent to the MV 
Western Shell disputc. The union said so 
before a Board of Conciliation but the 
employer was just as reluctant as the CPR 
to accept the comparison. 

It will be seen then, that the CPR’s 
objections to the relevancy of the British 
Yukon Navigation settlement are without 
substance. In any event, what is being 
compared is not one shipping company with 
another, but a group of workers with a 
group of workers. I note that for many 
years, conciliation boards have accepted 
the durable goods industries as a proper 
standard of comparison for the CPR’s non- 
operating railway employees; that being so, 
there is much merit in the Union’s con- 
tention that: ...we are not being unreason- 
able when we suggest that the closest 
resemblance to a British Columbian seaman 
working on a coastal vessel is another 
British Columbian seaman working on 
another coastal vessel”. I, therefore, con- 
tend that the CPR’s objections to the 
relevancy of the British Yukon Navigation 
Company’s settlement, although under- 
standable, must be rejected. 

On the other hand, the attitude of the 
Chairman towards this settlement was 
astonishing, to say the least. He informed 
me on numerous occasions that the increase 
granted by the British Yukon Navigation 
Company was not what it appeared to be 
on the surface, and that the concessions 
made by the union were such as to guaran- 
tee that the increase in operating costs 
would only be in the neighbourhood of 
8 per cent. I was even informed that they 
would adduce documentary evidence to 
this effect. Naturally, I am still waiting. 
I admit that certain concessions were made 
to the company in question, but neverthe- 
less, inasmuch as no evidence was submitted 
to indicate the magnitude of the savings 
involved, I am disinclined to attach any 
significance to them. In any event, the 
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argument is academic. The concessions did 
not involve an increase in the work load of 
the unlicensed personnel. They pertained 
to the abolition of the “sailor’s hatch” in 
Skagway. In view of the foregoing, I am 
driven to the conclusion that the British 
Yukon settlement is a compelling considera- 
tion in the resolution of this dispute. I am 
unalterably opposed to creating a wage 
differential when none existed before. There 
can be no stability in this industry where 
men are called upon to do the same work 
at different rates of pay. 


I must apologize for this lengthy pre- 
amble to my recommendation proper, but 
inasmuch as others will be obliged to assume 
the burden of resolving this dispute, I feel 
that an explanation of what follows may 
not be without value. The union’s requests 
may be conveniently divided into two 
categories, those which are required to 
correct inequities and those which were 
designed to bring some measure of uni- 
formity to the numerous collective agree- 
ments in existence in this industry. With 
but few exceptions, the union’s requests 
are not unknown in this industry. I, there- 
fore, conclude that the majority of the 
union’s requests deserve serious considera- 
tion. Nevertheless, I am prepared to either 
concede or compromise on a number of 
them. I do so for obvious reasons. This 
dispute will be difficult enough to settle 
peaceably without the post-Board negotia- 
tions being encumbered by numerous items 
which may well be left to a future date for 
resolution. However, merely because I am 
not, on this occasion, endorsing the union’s 
requests, it must not be thought that I 
subscribe to the viewpoint expressed by 
the CPR when they stated: 

The present agreements between the par- 
ties are the result of long negotiation between 
them and the clauses have been carefully 
written to express the common interest of 


employer and employee. In the main, they 
have stood the test of time. They work. 


The following recommendations are not 
concurred in with my colleagues:3 


Article 1, Section 1, 2—Union Security— 
These items pertain to Union Security. 
Other employers in this industry have signed 
collective agreements embodying these sec- 
tions and I see no good reason why these 
Companies object. I recommend that the 
union’s requested clauses be incorporated 
in the forthcoming collective agreement 
pas-is’: 

Article 1, Section 7—Stoppage of Work— 
The objections of trade-unionists to cross 
legally-established picket lines is too well 





8 Throughout, I am referring to the Unions’ pro- 
posed collective agreement. 
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known to deserve elaboration. I, therefore, 
concur in the union’s request. 


Article 2, Section 1—Annual Leave— 
The union’s request is no more than the 
minimum provided for by provincial 
statute, although more generous than that 
provided by federal legislation. I am not 
impressed by the argument that the present 
vacation clause remain unaltered until such 
time as the federal Government sees fit to 
enact legislation on a par with that pre- 
vailing in this province. These men work 
in British Columbia, and I see no good 
reason why their vacation privileges should 
be inferior to the vast majority of British 
Columbia workmen merely because they 
come under federal jurisdiction. I, therefore, 
recommend that the vacation clause be 
written to conform with legislation in this 
province, 

Article 2,. Sectton 7—Meals in Port—I 
recommend that the union’s requested 
clause be granted, providing that the lodging 
allowance be reduced to $2.50 per night. 
The Section will then be identical with 
that in the British Yukon Navigation Com- 
pany contract. 


Article 2, Section J—Maintenance Work— 
The union’s requested clause is contained 
in the British Yukon Navigation Company 
agreement, and I recommend that the 
union’s request be granted. However, I 
further recommend that the proposed clause 
be re-drafted in order to clarify its intent. 


Article 2, Section 12—Working Cargo— 
The present clause is grossly discriminatory 
and I cannot agree to its perpetuation. The 
union’s proposal is eminently reasonable 
and, accordingly, I recommend its incorpora- 
tion in the forthcoming collective agreement. 


Article 2, Section 14—Dirty Money—I 
recommend that the union’s request be 
granted. An identical clause is to be found 
in the British Yukon Navigation Company 
agreement, and I understand that the other 
companies on this coast are prepared to 
accede to this request. 


Article 3, Wages—I am not prepared to 
accept all the classification rates proposed 
by the union. I am, however, prepared to 
recommend the following schedule of wages, 
which does not conflict with the settlement 
negotiated with the British Yukon Naviga- 
tion Company: 


Monthly Hourly 
Rating Rate Rate 
Bosity as eee ae $400.00 $2.31 
Wi De eee eee eeear. o 346.0 2.00 
OS Ath eel Serres: 295.00 1.70 
Storekeeper .......... 400.00 2.31 
WO LS oh eetieaeie ae 363.00 2.10 
CHa tds re ae eae 346.00 2.00 
A Qevek Wyo Beye cide bo Who oe 330.00 1.90 
Wipe? sett rors Ac aeNeante 295.00 1.70 


Inasmuch as these protracted proceedings 
are not the fault of the union, I further 
recommend that the above rates be retro- 
active to September 15, 1957. 


Hourly 
Rating Overtime Rate 
ULL eiete rienced sta woe $3.25 
LAist 2.50 
(GS ee. Gee ae rr 2.124 
BioTekeeper ..2..4..%. 3.25 
DORIS Ce ane 2.623 
iter ManoA: ee lh ih 2.50 
PIvemManiie rere tahl. sista rae ye 
PNITCESTISEOGS Ss nies oh 60h 2.124 


The union requested that overtime be 
paid at the rate of one-half times the 
regular rate of pay. Under normal circum- 
stances, I would be prepared to recommend 
this penalty rate, but inasmuch as the union 
has seen fit to rest their case on the British 
Yukon Navigation Company settlement, 
they must take the bad with the good. I, 
therefore, reeommend the above. 


As mentioned elsewhere, the Company 
Nominee and myself agreed to dispose of a 
number of items. They are as follows: 

Article 1, Section 8—Ship’s Delegate— 
Leave as in present agreement. 

Article 1, Section 8—Seniority and Pro- 
mottons—The present Section 1 of Seniority 
to remain as is with the following changes: 
Omit part (b); Add to part (f) the follow- 
ing words at the end of the paragraph, 
“Within six months of the date of pro- 
motion”. 

Article 1, Section 30—Manning Scale— 
This new union proposal to be omitted 
from the collective agreement. 


Article 2, Section 3—Sailing Short- 
handed—Leave as in present agreement. 
Article 2, Section 8—Laid-Up Ships— 
(a) Where employees are working on ships 
out of commission or on overhaul, the 


hours of work shall be eight (8) in one 
day and forty (40) in one week. 


(b) Wages on laid-up ships shall be on 
an hourly rate. A basis of 173 (one hundred 
and seventy-three) hours divided into the 
monthly rate. The manner in which sub- 
sistence shall be handled shall be discussed 
between the company and the union. 


(c) Where crew members are required to 
work more than eight (8) hours in any one 
day and more than forty (40) hours in one 
week, they shall be paid for the extra hours 
so worked at the prevailing overtime rate. 
Split shifts not to be allowed. 


Article 2, Section 18—Special Commodi- 
tres—Leave as in present agreement and 
add the following commodities, namely, 
caustic and fish-eggs. 


Article 4, Section 6—Cleaning Bilges and 
Rose-boxes—The dispute on this clause 
will be automatically resolved when the new 
overtime rate is established. 


Authority of Master—The union omitted 
this clause from their proposed agreement. 
We agree that it should remain. 

After the Company Nominee and I had 
resolved the above items, the three mem- 
bers of the Board were able to agree on the 
following: 


Article 1, Section 9—Medical Examina- 
tton—It is agreed that the cost of medical 
examination for prospective employees and 
present employees shall be borne by the 
company. 

Article 2, Section 10—Hours of Work and 
Overtume—The union’s request represented 
a considerable departure from present prac- 
tice and the Board members did not feel 
competent to draft clauses dealing with this 
complicated issue. However, we are pre- 
pared to recommend as follows: 

It is agreed in principle that hours of work 
for employees shall be on the basis of eight 
(8) hours in a spread of ten (10). The 
wording of this agreement to be fitted into 
regulations governing hours of work and 
overtime, and the wording to be agreed upon 
by the company and the union. 

This will not apply to watchkeeping per- 
sonnel. In conjunction with this agreement 
it is also agreed that there shall be no 
limitation as to the starting and stopping 
times of the ten-hour spread. 

Article 1, Section 19—Crew’s Quarters— 
It is agreed that the present section be 
retained but that Article 2, Section 27 of 
the present agreement entitled “Ventila- 
tion and Paint” should be amended to read 
as follows: 

All quarters assigned to the unlicensed 
Deck and Enginerooms provided for their 
use shall be “adequately ventilated and a 
sufficient number of fans provided. In 
addition, the paint-work shall be kept clean 
and in reasonable condition. 


Termination 


It is agreed that the parties enter into a 
collective agreement to expire on Septem- 
ber 15, 1959. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Owrn E. Mason, 
Member. 


February 7, 1958. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Cullen Stevedoring 
Company Limited; Caledon Terminals Ltd., and Terminal 


Warehouses Ltd. 
and 


International Longshoremen’s Association 


Your Board of Conciliation, consisting of 
His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, as 
Chairman, with Mr. Peter Wright, QC, as 
Employer Nominee and Mr. A. R. Mosher, 
OBE, as Union Nominee, was called to 
meet on Tuesday, January 14, 1958, but 
although all members of the Board except 
the Chairman, who was unavoidably absent, 
met with the parties, little was accom- 
plished, and the Board met again in To- 
ronto on Thursday, February 6, 1958, at 
which time the company representatives 
and the union representatives were all 
present. 

The union representatives 
Walter Harris, Mr. Cecil 
and Mr. B. T. Doherty, 
Representative. 

The employer representatives were: Mr. 
W. L. Cochrane, Eastern Canada Stevedor- 
ing Co. Ltd.; Mr. E. J. M. Walford, Ter- 
minal Warehouses Limited; Mr. A. E. 
Butchart, Caledon Terminals Limited; 
Capt. H. P. Cullen, Cullen Stevedoring Co. 
Limited; and Mr. S. E. Dinsdale, Counsel. 

It appeared from a copy of Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough’s letter to Mr. Bernard Wilson, 
Director of Industrial Relations, which 
letter is dated November 8, 1957, that Mr. 
Ainsborough, while acting as Conciliation 
Officer, made a proposal for settlement of 
all outstanding issues to both the union 
and the employers, and the union com- 
mittee agreed to recommend the acceptance 
of this proposal, but the proposal for 


were Mr. 
Rampersand 
International 


During February, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with a dispute 
between the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Local 1842, and East- 
ern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Caledon 
Terminals Ltd., and Terminal Ware- 
houses Ltd. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, 
Belleville, Ont., who was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint reeommendation 
of the other two members, Peter Wright, 
QC, Toronto, and A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, 
nominees of the companies and union 
respectively. 

The text of the unanimous report is 
reproduced here. 
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settlement of the outstanding issues was 
rejected by the union membership, and 
thereupon, Mr. Ainsborough recommended 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation. 

The proposals for settlement of all out- 
standing issues as put forward by Mr. Ains- 
borough are set out in Exhibit 3 in the 
brief filed with this Board on behalf of the 
companies, and a copy of which was handed 
to the union, as well as to each member 
of the Board, at the hearing. 

Your Board of Conciliation recommends 
that the parties enter into a collective 
agreement in the terms of the said Exhibit 
3, except that they recommend that Section 
6 and sub-sections (1) and (j) of Section 7, 
of the said Exhibit 3 shall be amended, 
and as amended shall read as follows, and 
not as shown in the said Exhibit: 


Section (6): 

Minimum longshore gang shall consist of 
fourteen men, inclusive of the foreman, on 
general merchandise cargoes. However, when 
general merchandise cargoes are not in- 
volved, this is not to be construed as requir- 
ing the company to hire a complete gang of 
fourteen men where the nature of the vessel 
or other cargo does not require that number 
of men per gang. The union shall have the 
right to ask for written reasons to be given 
by the Company when any reduction in the 
number of men constituting a longshore gang 
under this clause is made, and the company 
concerned shall supply such written reasons 
to the union within twenty-four hours of the 
receipt of such request. The company shall 
have the right to judge how all the men in 
the gang are to be distributed, and shall 
also have the right to work with falls to- 
gether or any other practical and safe 
method of loading or unloading. Any ques- 
tion in regard to sling loads or overworking 
the men shall be handled in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 11 of this 
Agreement, 

Sub-sections (i) and (j) of Section 7: 

(1) The basic hourly rate for day work 
shall be $1.80, effective with the opening of 
the 1958 season of navigation, and shall be 
increased by five cents per hour and become 
$1.85 per hour for day work, effective August 
1, 1958, to the close of the 1958 season of 
navigation. The basic hourly rate of pay 
for work between 6 p.m. and 11 p.m. shall 
be $2.20 from the opening of the 1958 season 
of navigation up to July 31, 1958, and on 
August 1, 1958, to the end of the 1958 navi- 
gation season, the basic hourly rate for work 
between 6 p.m. and 11 p.m. shall be $2.25. 


(Continued on page 429) 





LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada holds mine union president not authorized 
by union’s constitution to extend collective agreement. Appeal against 
quashing of certification order dismissed by British Columbia court 


The claim of District 26 of the United 
Mine Workers of America that its President 
could extend, in agreement with the com- 
pany, the validity of a collective agreement, 
was dismissed by the Supreme Court of 
Canada as contrary to the provisions of the 
union’s constitution. 

In British Columbia a decision setting 
aside a certification order was upheld by 
the Court of Appeal on the ground that 
the Labour Relations Board failed in its 
statutory duty to give parties opportunity 
to make submissions. 


r 
Supreme Court of Canada... 
...rules that union president exceeded powers in 
extending the validity of a collective agreement 


On March 38, 1958, the Supreme Court 
of Canada dismissed the appeal of District 
26, United Mine Workers of America, from 
a judgment of the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia (Appeal side) (L.G., Sept. 1957, 
p. 1084) and ruled that the actions of the 
President of District 26 purporting to extend 
the term of a collective agreement were 
illegal because he exceeded the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the union’s constitution. 

The judgment was delivered by the Chief 
Justice, with whom Mr. Justice Taschereau 
and Mr. Justice Fauteux concurred. Mr. 
Justice Rand filed a dissenting opinion. 
Mr. Justice Cartwright in a separate 
opinion, while agreeing with the reasons 
and conclusions of the Chief Justice, added 
some comments regarding Mr. Justice 
Rand’s dissenting opinion. 

District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America, appealed that part of the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 
which confirmed an injunction granted by 
Mr. Justice MacDonald (L.G., Feb. 1957, 
p. 202) restraining the Dominion Coal 
Company Ltd. from paying over the sum 
of $1.00 per week, or any other sum, 
deducted from wages of each of twelve 
plaintiffs-respondents by way of check-off 
of union dues to or for the benefit of 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 





America, after May 11, 1956, when the 
term of statutory extension of the collec- 
tive agreement expired. 


The issue of the case at bar depended 
on whether the extensions of the collective 
agreement concluded between the President 
of District 26 and the company were valid 
and continued the “life of the contract” 
until a new general agreement had been 
concluded, or whether they had _ been 
entered into without authority and were 
ineffectual, as it was held by the courts 
below. 


The circumstances of the dispute were 
recalled by the Chief Justice. In his opinion, 
so long as no applicable law is infringed, 
labour unions and their members are free 
to provide, by arrangement, for their 
mutual rights and obligations. Those of 
the parties to this appeal were governed 
by the constitution of District 26, of which 
s. 3 (c) of Article VIII and Article XIX 
provide: 

Article VIII 


3. (c) Between sessions of the District 
Executive Board he (the President) 
shall have full power to direct the 
workings of the District organization 
and shall report his acts to the District 
Executive Board for its approval. 

Article XIX 

1. All general agreements shall be voted 
upon by the members who are parties to 
such general agreements, and no general 
agreements shall be signed by the Dis- 
trict Officers unless a majority of those 
voting approve of same. 


Prior to October 1, 1955, a notice had 
been served on the company to re-open 
the collective agreement and, therefore, 
by virtue of Clause 29 of the agreement 
as authorized by Section 13 of the Act, 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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that collective agreement would cease to 
be in force on and after January 31, 1956, 
unless legally extended. 

On or about January 24, 1956, the 
appellant union, through its President, and 
the company purported to extend that 
agreement for a period of two months, Le., 
until March 31, 1956. Later, similar docu- 
ments from time to time purported to 
extend the agreement to April 30, 1956; 
to June 30, 1956; to September 30, 1956; 
and to November 30, 1956. 

On June 19, 1956, pursuant to Article 
XIX of the District’s constitution, the 
following question was submitted to the 
members of District No. 26: “Are you in 
favour of continuation under the present 
agreement for the duration of the agree- 
ment year” (ie., January 31, 1957). It 
was answered in the negative by a vote of 
4417 to 1,899. 

The Chief Justice agreed with Mr. Jus- 
tice Parker of the Court below that the 
phrase “the workings of the District organi- 
zation” in Article VIII of the District 
constitution does not include the making 
of a new collective agreement embodying 
the provisions of the old one, nor the 
making of an agreement extending the 
term of the latter. 


He also agreed with Mr. Justice Parker 
that no purported ratification by the Dis- 
trict Executive Board in May 1956, by the 
District Convention in September 1956, the 
District Executive Board in September 1956, 
the International President, and the Inter- 
national Convention in October 1956, could 
validate proceedings not authorized by 
the constitution. “That Constitution governs 
officers of the union, as well as the rank 
and file, and if, as I think, the former 
exceeded the powers conferred upon them, 
no effect may be given to their illegal 
actions.” 


He ruled that the appeal should be dis- 
missed with costs to be paid by the 
appellant to the individual respondents. 


Mr. Justice Rand in his dissenting opinion 
noted that the fair inference from the 
evidence was that a district convention 
held in June 1955 instructed the District 
Executive to re-open the agreement for 
negotiations. The negotiations for revision 
of an agreement can drag out for months. 
On the other hand, the actual termination 
of a working agreement containing pro- 
visions beneficial to both employer and 
labour, the product of years of trial, ex- 
perience and contention, might have serious 
consequences. A gap following the cessation 
of an agreement and before a new one was 
concluded would violate not only the prin- 
ciple underlying labour and management 
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relations, that a contract is to be coter- 
minous with work, but also the basic 
desirability of the Act that employment be 
maintained under settled understandings to 
avoid the economic and industrial wastage 
of strikes and controversies poisoning 
labour relations. In his opinion, the man- 
date given to the District Executive by 
the District Convention included as part 
of the negotiating authority the power to 
effect the temporary continuance of the 
agreement until accord on terms acceptable 
to the membership had been reached which 
would constitute a new general agreement 
for a defined period which the parties 
would respect and which, for that period, 
would put an end to controversy. 

The power to effect such a temporary 
extension of the agreement, in Mr. Justice 
Rand’s opinion, seems to be inescapable 
from a proper interpretation of art. 19, 
which is headed “General Agreement 
Referendum” and seems to be the only 
specific reference in the constitution to 
collective agreements. What is meant by a 
general agreement is that a comprehensive 
consensus on terms is given new formal 
embodiment and duration. 


A referendum is not a light matter equi- 
valent to a motion in a meeting; it involves 
a highly detailed procedure to ascertain the 
opinion of the union, in an extended con- 
stituency with a large number of voters, on 
a matter of vital importance. The mere 
continuation of the status quo while their 
representatives are negotiating for new con- 
ditions is not such a matter, nor is an 
extension agreement a “general agreement”. 
An extension might be needed for, say, three 
weeks, and the inappropriateness in that case 
of resorting to a referendum or of treating 
it as a “general agreement” is patent. 


Also, he was satisfied that the actions of 
the President of the District Executive 
were in good faith and that the extensions 
were for the purpose solely of preserving 
the existing labour relations pending the 
eventual conclusion of a new collective 
agreement, and consequently the life of the 
collective agreement did not expire until at 
least November 30, 1956. 

Mr. Justice Cartwright concurred with 
the reasons and conclusions of the Chief 
Justice. Regarding Mr. Justice Rand’s 
dissenting opinion he had the following 
comments to offer. 

Whatever right the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany Ltd. had to make deductions from the 
wages of any of its employees against their 
will and to pay the amounts deducted to 
District 26 would have to be found in a 
statute or in a contract binding upon 
those employees. That right was contained 
in the collective agreement but only so 
long as by its terms or by virtue of the 
statute this agreement continued in force. 


In his opinion the agreement did no longer 
bind the respondents after May 11, 1956. 
Mr. Justice Rand showed in his reasons 
the desirability of a term in the collective 
agreement which would permit its tem- 
porary extension while negotiations were 
proceeding. But Mr. Justice Cartwright 
could not find such term expressed in the 
agreement and, in his opinion, the Court 
could not supply it by implication. The 
applicable rule as to the making of such 
implications by the Court was stated in 
Hamlyn & Co. v. Wood & Co. (1891) 2 
Q.B. 488, Lord Esher M. R. said at p. 491: 


I have for a long time understood that 
rule to be that the Court has no right to 
imply in a written contract any such stipula- 
tion, unless, on considering the terms of the 
contract in a reasonable and business manner, 
an implication necessarily arises that the 
parties must have intended that the sug- 
gested stipulation should exist. It is not 
enough to say that it would be a reasonable 
thing to make such an implication. It must 
be a necessary implication in the sense that 
I have mentioned. 


Bowen L. J. and Kay L. J. agreed, and 
the latter added, at p. 494: 

I agree with the rule as laid down by the 
Master of the Rolls, viz., that the Court 
ought not to imply a term in a contract 
unless there arises from the language of the 
contract itself, and the circumstances under 
which it is entered into, such an inference 
that the parties must have intended the 
stipulation in question that the Court is 
necessarily driven to the conclusion that it 
must be implied. 


District No. 26, United Mine Workers of 
America v. Harold McKinnon et al. and 
Dominion Coal Company Limited. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


... dismisses appeal from judgment that quashed 
a certification order of Labour Relations Board 


On October 26, 1957, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal confirmed the decision of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia, of 
April 11, 1957, in Re Traders’ Service 
Inmited (L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 1492) by which 
a certification order was quashed on the 
ground that the Labour Relations Board 
did not give an opportunity to all interested 
parties to present evidence and make 
representations. 

Chief Justice Sloan, after the appeal was 
dismissed, expressed the opinion that the 
Court, upon reflection and careful con- 
sideration of the reasons for judgment of 
the Court below, agreed in general with 
the opinions expressed therein, and con- 
sequently was dispensing with presenting 
its own reasons for dismissing the appeal. 
However, the Court felt impelled to dis- 
sociate itself from the closing comments 
critical of the conduct of the Board con- 
tained in the judgment of the Court below. 
Labour Relations Board et al. v. Traders’ 
Service Ltd. (1958) 11 DLR (2d.) 364. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wages of hairdressers, and of employees in laundry, cleaning 


and dyeing industries raised in B.C. 


First apprenticeship regulations 


for lathers, revised electrical trade regulations issued in Alberta 


In British Columbia, two revised mini- 
mum wage orders set a minimum wage of 
$35 a week for hairdressers and 75 cents an 
hour for experienced workers in the laundry, 
cleaning and dyeing industries. 

In Alberta, regulations for the lathing 
trade provide that apprentices must 
be at least 16 years of age and have 
completed grade 8.. The licensing of elec- 
tricians was brought under the Electrical 
Protection Act. Regulations under the 
Gas Protection Act make gas installation 
permits compulsory in most areas. 


Other regulations deal with the Schedule 
of Industrial Diseases under the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
electrical apprenticeship in Alberta and 
certificates of status under the Saskatchewan 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The first regulations to be issued for the 
lathing trade, which last November was 
designated a trade under the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act, and revised regulations 
for the electrical trade were gazetted on 
February 15 as regulations 7 and 8/58. 


The Trade of Lathing 


The special regulations for lathers (7/58) 
lay down rules with respect to certificates 
of qualification, eligibility, term of appren- 
ticeship, ratio of apprentices to journeymen, 
training of apprentices, certificates of pro- 
gress, examinations and hours and wages, 
many of which are similar to provisions in 
other trade rules. 

Upon submission of proof of efficiency 
and not less than three years of qualifying 
experience in the trade of lathing prior to 
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the publication of these regulations (Feb- 
ruary 15), a person who has not served a 
formal apprenticeship may make application 
for an examination for a certificate of 
qualification in lathing. If he fails the 
examination, he will be given an appropriate 
standing as an apprentice and may then 
register and complete his training in accord- 
ance with the Act and these regulations. 

As in other trades, the holder of a cer- 
tificate of qualification may be asked by 
the Apprenticeship Board to appear for 
re-examination at any time and if he fails 
the re-test his certificate may be cancelled. 

To be eligible for apprenticeship a can- 
didate must be at least 16 years and must 
have completed grade 8 or its equivalent. 

The period of apprenticeship is three 
years, including the three-month proba- 
tionary period. However, as is customary 
in other trades, the Board, on the recom- 
mendation of the Local Advisory Com- 
mittee, may approve a shorter term if the 
apprentice has had vocational or technical 
training or previous experience in the trade. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to two except that, as is customary 
in other trades, an employer who is him- 
self a journeyman or who employs one 
journeyman is allowed one apprentice. The 
usual exception is also made for an appren- 
tice transferred temporarily by arrange- 
ment with the Director of Apprenticeship 
for the purpose of learning a branch of 
the trade not carried out by the employer 
to whom he is apprenticed. 

Apprentices must attend the prescribed 
educational classes and employers on their 
part are obliged to give apprentices suffi- 
cient instruction and practical training to 
enable them to develop into skilled journey- 
men. Like apprentices in the other desig- 
nated trades, an apprentice lather must 
pass the required trade tests and trade 
examinations and receive a_ satisfactory 
report from his employer or trade school 
before he may be granted an annual 
certificate of progress or a final certificate 
of qualification as a journeyman. 

When not attending technical classes, an 
apprentice in the lathing trade must be 
paid a specified percentage of the prevailing 
journeyman’s wage. The rate for the first 
12 months is 55 per cent, increasing to 70 
per cent after successful completion of first 
year technical training and to 85 per cent 
after a second successful year. 

The Trade of an Electrician 

Except for changing the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen and making minor 
amendments in the provisions dealing with 
educational requirements and the period of 
apprenticeship, the revised electrical trade 
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regulations are the same as the regulations 
they replace (L.G. 1949, p. 1572). 

The minimum educational standard is 
grade 10, the same as before, except that 
under the new regulations Mathematics 10 
or its equivalent is required instead of 
Algebra 1. As previously, a candidate with 
less than grade 10 may be recommended 
for apprenticeship by the Director if the 
Board so approves. 

The term of apprenticeship is still four 
years, including the three-month proba- 
tionary period, but credit may now be 
given for previous experience in the trade 
as well as for technical or vocational train- 
ing. Previously, time credits were given 
only for experience as an indentured 
apprentice. 

The ratio of apprentices to Journeymen is 
now one to one instead of one to two as 
formerly. 


Alberta Electrical Protection Act 


The regulations under the Alberta Elec- 
trical Protection Act (428/57) have been 
amended by the addition of a new section, 
which was gazetted February 15 as Alta. 
Reg. 3/58, dealing with the certification of 
electrical workers. 

The effect of the new regulations is that 
after April 1, 1958, certificates in the elec- 
trical trade will be issued only under this 
Act and under the jurisdiction of the Elec- 
trical Inspection Branch of the Department 
of Industries and Labour. 

The new regulations provide that effec- 
tive April 1, 1958, no person may engage 
in the installation, alteration or repair of 
electrical materials, conductors, fittings, fix- 
tures, appliances or apparatus unless he is 
the holder of a certificate under this Act 
or a certificate of proficiency in the elec- 
trical trade issued under the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act or is a registered electrical 
apprentice. After April 1, 1960, no person 
may work as an electrician unless he holds 
a certificate under this Act or is registered 
in accordance with the Apprenticeship Act 
and Regulations. 

After that date also, no person or firm 
may authorize, hire or employ any person to 
do any electrical work within the scope 
of the regulations under the Electrical 
Protection Act, except work on transmission 
and distribution power lines, unless he holds 
a subsisting certificate under the Act. There 
is, however, a proviso to the effect that this 
rule in no way effects the employment of 
electrical apprentices. 

Provision has been made, however, for 
the replacement of existing certificates, the 
regulations providing that a person who 
surrenders a valid certificate of proficiency 


under the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
will be granted a first class electrician’s 
certificate without fee. A restricted cer- 
tificate of proficiency may be exchanged 
for a second class electrician’s certificate 
which authorizes the holder to make instal- 
lations not exceeding capacities of 200 
amperes, either single-phase or three-phase, 
at maximum voltages of 300 volts. 


A person who was not licensed before 
April 1, 1958 may qualify for an electrician’s 
certificate under this Act by trying the 
journeyman electrician examination under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. If he 
obtains the pass mark set by the Depart- 
ment and the Board of Examiners he will 
be given a first class electrician’s certificate 
without charge. An applicant who fails the 
examination but obtains at least four fifths 
of the required mark may be issued a 
certificate at the discretion of the Depart- 
ment, following a review of his examination 
paper and his field work. 


Provision is also made for temporary 
certificates, which may be issued to persons 
who, although qualified, have not com- 
pleted the journeyman electrician examin- 
ation. 


A temporary certificate may be valid for 
a period of up to three months but, 
irrespective of the term specified, the cer- 
tificate will expire upon receipt of the 
results of the journeymen electrician 
examination. 


Every certificate issued under this Act 
will be accompanied by an appropriate 
identification card, indicating the status of 
the certificate, which must be produced 
upon request of a departmental inspector 
or supervisor. 


The Minister may cancel or suspend a 
certificate for a contravention of the 
regulations. 


Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Gas Pro- 
tection Act setting out requirements with 
respect to gas permits and fees and laying 
down standards for gas installations were 
gazetted on January 31 as regulations 636/57 
and 637/57. 

The regulations governing permits (636/ 
57) provide that after February 1, 1958, 
except in a district where a satisfactory 
local permit and inspection service is in 
operation, no person may construct, install 
or alter any facilities for the use of natural, 
manufactured or liquefied petroleum gas 
without first applying for a permit from 
the Gas Inspection Branch, giving, among 
other particulars, the purpose for which the 
premises are to be used. 


Permits will normally be issued only to 
& person with a valid Alberta certificate 
of proficiency. However, in districts where 
certified gasfitters are not available, permits 
for domestic and small commercial instal- 
lations may be issued to a person with 
comparable experience. A householder may 
also be granted a permit to carry out an 
installation on his own premises. 

A permit may be refused if the existing 
installation is not in accordance with the 
regulations or if the applicant has not com- 
pleted other work to the satisfaction of 
the inspector. 

The holder of a permit may install only 
facilities which meet the requirements of 
the regulations and, on completing the 
installation, must notify the Inspection 
Branch that the work is ready for inspec- 
tion. There is no guarantee, however, that 
every installation will be individually 
inspected. 

Except in areas where adequate local 
permit and inspection services are in 
operation, no supplier may supply gas to 
a new installation unless a valid permit is 
presented by the applicant for service. 
Suppliers and dealers in liquefied petroleum 
gas are also required to keep a record of 
persons or firms obtaining gas by delivery 
from tank trucks, by filling cylinders and 
containers at distribution plants or by the 
exchange of cylinders. 

As well as requiring permits for installers, 
the regulations also provide that the owner 
or agent must submit for approval plans 
and specifications of gas installations for 
apartment houses, factories, hotels, halls, 
schools, theatres and other public buildings, 
or for other premises if requested by an 
inspector. 

One of the general provisions of the 
regulations governing gas. installations 
(637/57) states that all fatal or serious 
accidents to persons and all serious explo- 
sions or fires attributed to gas installations 
or equipment must be reported to the Gas 
Protection Branch by the person, firm or 
municipality owning or operating the gas 
distribution or supply facilities. 

Specific standards for service lines, pres- 
sure regulators and meters installed in 
private property are laid down in the 
special section on natural gas service instal- 
lations. These do not apply, however, 
where gas is utilized as a raw material in 
an industrial or manufacturing process. 


In addition, the regulations state that, 
except where they conflict with the regula- 
tions, the provisions of ASA Code B. 31.18- 
1955 for Gas Transmission and Distribution 
Piping Systems are adopted as supplemen- 
tary requirements. The Boiler and Pressure 
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Vessels Regulations also apply to all service 
piping operating at pressures in excess of 
153ps.Ue: 

An earlier order under the Act (L.G. 
1957, p. 69) adopted as interim regulations 
Standards 52 and 54 of the National Fire 
Protection Association and Standard 58 of 
the Dominion Board of Insurance Under- 
writers dealing with piping and appliances 
in buildings and the storage and handling 
of.P. eas; 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Two new minimum wage orders issued by 
the British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations following hearings went into force 
on March 10, increasing the minimum wage 
of full-time hairdressers from $25 to $385 
a week and raising the hourly minimum of 
experienced workers in the laundry, cleaning 
and dyeing industries from 40 to 75 cents. 

The order for hairdressers, Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Order No. 27 
(1958), which was gazetted on February 6, 
replaces Order No. 27 (1952) (L.G. 1952, 
p. 1234). The other order, Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Order No. 30 
(1958), which was gazetted on January 30, 
rescinds Orders 74 (1946) and 74A (1948) 
(L.G. 1946, p. 988; 1949, p. 185). 


Hardressers 


There has been no change in the coverage 
of the hairdressing order, Order No. 27, 
applying to all hairdressers except persons 
who perform hairdressing only incidental 
to another occupation or barbers as defined 
in the Barbers’ Act. 

As before, a distinction is made between 
full-time and part-time workers, the $35-a- 
week rate applying only to hairdressers who 
work 39 or more hours a week. Employees 
who work fewer than 39 hours a week are 
now entitled to at least 90 cents an hour, 
25 cents more than formerly. As is cus- 
tomary, an exception is again made for a 
handicapped or part-time worker and for 
a learner for whom the Board has issued 
a permit to work for less than the minimum 
wage, the order providing that such an 
employee must be paid at the rate prescribed 
in the permit. 

Hours are again limited to eight in the 
day and 44 in the week, except that during 
emergencies the Board may issue a permit 
approving longer hours, in which case time 
and one-half the regular rate must be paid 
for all hours after eight and 44. However, 
if hours are extended by arrangement in 
accordance with the variations provided for 
in the Hours of Work Act, the overtime 
rate does not apply until the employees 
have completed the hours so established. 
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Hairdressers are now entitled to the daily 
guarantee on the same terms as the majority 
of other employees. Previously, the daily 
guarantee provision requiring an employee 
to be paid at least two hours’ pay for report- 
ing for work in response to a call and four 
hours’ pay for commencing work could be 
varied with the written permission of the 
Board. 


Every hairdresser as before, must be 
given at least one-half hour free from duty 
each day between 11.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m., 
such period to commence not later than 
1 o’clock. 


Employees in Laundry, Cleaning and 
Dyeing Industries 


The revised order for the laundry, clean- 
ing and dyeing industries, Order No. 30 
(1958), has the same coverage as the two 
orders it replaces, applying to all employees 
except those governed by another order 
specifically defining their work and persons 
acting im a supervisory or managerial 
capacity. 

As well as setting a 75-cent-an-hour mini- 
mum for experienced workers, the order 
makes the usual exception for persons with 
special authorizations from the Board to 
work for less than the minimum wage, and 
also continues the practice of setting lower 
rates for learners with permits. Under the 
new order, however, the learning period 
has been reduced from six months to six 
weeks. Instead of a range of 31 to 37 cents 
over a six-month period, a learner must now 
be paid not less than 55 cents an hour 
during the first two weeks, 60 cents the 
next two weeks and 65 cents in the final 
two weeks of the learning period, after 
which he is entitled to the regular minimum 
of 75 cents an hour. 

Overtime is again payable for hours 
worked in excess of the 8-hour daily and 
44-hour weekly limits unless the Board 
has approved other arrangements, in which 
case the premium rate does not apply until 
the employees have completed the hours 
agreed upon. The overtime provisions may 
also be varied by the Board whenever any 
part of the laundry, cleaning and dyeing 
industries has been exempted from the 
Hours of Work Act. 

Two changes were made in the daily 
guarantee provision, bringing it into line 
with that in other recent orders. One is 
that the Board is no longer authorized to 
approve variations or exemptions. Another 
is that employees in these industries who 
work on a Saturday in response to call 
from the employer are now guaranteed a 
minimum of four hours’ pay, the same as 


on other days, whereas formerly they were 
entitled to a guarantee of only three hours’ 
pay on a Saturday. 


The weekly rest requirement is unchanged, 
the order again providing that unless a 
different arrangement had been approved 
by the Board, every employee must be 
given a rest period of 32 consecutive hours 
weekly. 

As previously, an employer is prohibited 
from making a deduction for unsatisfactory 
work or for accidental damage to any 
article. 


British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act 


The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, by a regulation gazetted 
on February 13 and effective January 1, 
widened the definition of tuberculosis, 
staphylococcus aureus infection and _sal- 
monellosis so as to extend benefits to 
persons who contract any of these diseases 
while employed in any office or establish- 
ment for the practice of any of the healing 
arts or sciences. The definition of tuber- 
culosis was also extended to cover employ- 
ment in nursing homes. 


As a result of other changes, an employee 
is now also entitled to compensation if he 
contracts staphylococcus aureus infection 
or salmonellosis while employed by the 
provincial Division of the Canadian Arth- 
ritis and Rheumatism Society or in any 
employment engaged in by a member of 
the British Columbia Registered Nurses’ 
Association for whom optional protection or 
independent operator protection has been 
purchased under the Act. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


- Regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act authorized by O.C. 284/58 were 
gazetted on February 28, amending some 
of the provisions respecting certificates of 
status and also some of the special rules 
for the welding, motor vehicle body repair 
and sheet metal trades. 


It continues to be compulsory for a 
tradesman in, or within a five-mile radius 
of, any city or the town of Melville who 
is engaged in barbering, beauty culture, 
carpentry, plumbing or motor vehicle 
mechanics repair to hold a certificate of 
status showing whether he is a beginner, 
a fourth, third or second class apprentice 
or a journeyman. This requirement has 


now been extended to the motor vehicle 
body repair trade and the sheet metal 
trade and, after May 1, 1958, no persons 
may work at either trade unless he holds 
the required certificate. 


As formerly, applications for certificates 
of status will be examined by the Director 
of Apprenticeship, who will then refer all 
but the applications for a certificate of 
beginner’s status to a trade examining 
board. The provision authorizing the issu- 
ance of a temporary certificate of status to 
a person who had not had an opportunity 
to take an examination or who satisfied the 
inspector that he had had good reason for 
not trying an examination has been deleted, 
however. 


Another change is that a journeyman’s 
certificate of status issued after February 1, 
1958 will be permanently valid and not 
subject to renewal. Journeymen’s certificates 
not valid on that date will become per- 
manently valid upon payment of the 
required fees. Other certificates of status, 
however, must be renewed every two years 
as previously. 

As regards beginners’ certificates, the 
regulations now provide that no person 
who holds or has held a certificate other 
than temporary certificate of status may be 
granted a further beginner’s certificate 
except by way of renewal unless he qualifies 
by examination. Previously, the only quali- 
fication was a $1 renewal fee. 


Another amendment extended the apph- 
cation of the general provision respecting 
employers’ annual registration fees to the 
radio and television electronics trade. This 
means that an employer in this trade must 
now pay registration fees of $2 in respect 
of each establishment in which the work 
of the trade is carried on and $2 for each 
of the average number of tradesmen em- 
ployed by him during the preceding calendar 
year. 

The special rules for the electric arc and 
gas welding trades were amended so as to 
permit one person in any establishment 
who is not ‘a journeyman and is regularly 
engaged in one of these trades to enter into 
a contract of apprenticeship with the Direc- 
tor. This provision goes into effect May 1 
and is intended to foster apprenticeship 
training, particularly in small establishments 
in rural areas. The practice is permitted 
in the motor vehicle mechanics repair trade 
and plumbing trade and also applies in the 
electrical trade except in a city or a five- 
mile radius. 


a 
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Provincial Minimum Wage Orders 


(Continued from page $372) 


TABLE X.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES SET FOR PARTICULAR OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
GENERAL ORDERS IN QUEBEC AND SASKATCHEWAN 


Province and Order 


QUEBEC 
Order 4 
bootblacks 


Caretakers with lodgings furnished on 


Category of Employee 


Office boys, messengers, pin boys and 





Minimum Wage Rate 





Zone 1, 40¢ an hour 
Zone 2, 35¢ an hour 
Zone 3, 30¢ an hour. 


Zone 1, $30 a week 


premises who are continuoulsy super-| Zone 2, $25 a week 


vising their employers’ establishment 


Temporary employees working in can- 
neries from June to October 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Order 1 and Order 4 
bicycle 


full-time, cities and larger towns 


part-time, cities and larger towns 


full-time, rest of province 


part-time, rest of province 


Zone 3, $20 a week. 


Zone 1, 45¢ per hour 
Zone 2, 40¢ per hour 
Zone 38, 35¢ per hour. 


Delivery boy or messenger on foot or 


$20 a week, plus 50¢ a week if employee 
supplies his own bicycle. 


60¢ an hour plus 3¢ an hour if employee 
supplies his own bicycle. 


$18 a week, plus 50¢ a week if employee 
supplies his own bicycle. 


55¢ an hour plus 3¢ an hour if employee 
supplies his own bicycle. 


Operator of motor vehicle of less than 
2,000 Ibs. net weight, or motorcycle or 


taxl 
cities and larger towns 
rest of province 


Part-time student, under 18 
cities and larger towns 
rest of province 


$33 a week 
$32 a week 


75¢ an hour 
65¢ an hour 


Part-time student, 18 years and over 


cities and larger towns 
rest of province 


80¢ an hour 
70¢ an hour 


Part-time janitor or caretaker 


cities and larger towns 
rest of province 


Approximately as many of the special 
orders set rates above the rate in the 
general order in the province as below it, 
and some set the same rates, or approx- 
imately the same rates, as in the general 
order. The reason for the special order may 
not be the setting of the rate, or the rate 
alone, but a variation in some other provi- 
sion in the general order or the regulation 
of conditions that are peculiar to the 
industry or occupation. 

The rates set in the British Columbia 
orders in Tables XI to XV also extend 
both above and below the range of 60 cents 
to 75 cents an hour found in the three orders 
in Table II (for manufacturing, the mercan- 
tile industry and office occupation). The 
rates set for skilled tradesmen and for the 
primary industries are consistently higher, 
but most of the orders for special branches 
of manufacturing and for service occupa- 
tions are lower. In the British Columbia 
orders, as well as in the special orders in 
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80¢ an hour 
70¢ an hour. 


the other provinces, other provisions may 
be varied to suit the industry or occupations. 

It is quite frequently in respect of over- 
time that the special orders differ from the 
general orders. In a number of orders 
dealing with seasonal industries the usual 
overtime requirement is relaxed, either by 
not stipulating a maximum number of hours 
that may be worked at the minimum rate 
(the order for men in the canning industry 
in New Brunswick, the Christmas tree 
industry order, No. 68, in British Columbia) 
or by setting a longer work-day or work- 
week for which the regular minimum rate 
may be paid: in British Columbia in the 
grass dehydration industry order, No. 14, 
in which a 48-hour week may be worked 
at the regular rate in the summer months, 
or in the fresh fruit and vegetable industry 
order, No. 46, in which the overtime rate 
becomes payable (in the period July 1 to 
November 30), only after nine hours in a 
day and after 54 in a week. 


TABLE X1I.—BRITISH COLUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS APPLICABLE TO 
TRADESMEN AND RELATED OCCUPATIONS 


Order 


No. 27 (1958) 
(male and female) 


No. 42 (1957) 
(male and female) 


No. 7 (1956) 
(male and female) 


No. 28 (1956) 
(male and female) 


No. 12 (1955) 
(male) 


No. 21 (1953) 
(male) 


No. 22 (1953) 
(male) 


No. 10 (1952) 
(male) 


No. 6 (1952) 
(male and female) 


No. 18 (1951) 
(male) 


No. 8 (1948) 
(male and female) 


No. 11 (1946) 
(male) 











Coverage (in general terms) 





Minimum Wage Rate 





Hairdressing 
Barbering 


Electronic technicians, except in radio 
stations. 


Pipeline construction industry, (gas and 
oil pipelines). 


Construction industry. 


Journeymen machinists (e.g. machinist 
fitters, tool makers and die makers), 
but not employees in the production line 
or assembly line manufacture of metal 
products for resale. 


Refrigeration trade, (i.e., all work usually 
done by refrigeration journeymen in 
connection with the installation, main- 
tenance and repair of refrigeration and 
air-conditioning equipment and _ con- 
controls). Maintenance men in indus- 
trial, public and private buildings are 
excluded. 


Sheet-metal trade, excluding employees in 
the production-line or assembly-line 
manufacture of sheet-metal products for 
resale. 


Automotive repair and gasoline service 
station industry. 


Stationary steam engineers, except janitor 
engineers in apartment buildings. 


Radio-broadeast technicians (including 
television technicians) 


Ship-building industry 








$35 a week. 


$50 a week. 


$1.50 an hour. 


$1 an hour. 


$1.50 an hour (tradesmen) 
$1.00 an hour (other employees). 


$1.25 an hour. 


$1.25 an hour. 


$1.50 an hour. 


90¢ an hour (automotive mechanics) 
55¢ an hour (other employees). 


90¢ an hour (regularly certified engineer) 
80¢ an hour (other engineers) 


80¢ an hour. 
90¢ an hour (journeymen) 


60¢ (other employees) 


TABLE XII._MINIMUM WAGE RATES SET IN BRITISH COLUMBIA SPECIAL MANU- 
FACTURING MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS 








Order 


No. 46 (1954) 
(male and female) 


4 


No. 14 (1949) 
(male and female) 


No. 49 (1947) 
(male and female) 


No. 51 (1947) 
(male and female) 


No. 55 (1947) 
(male and female) 


No. 78 (1943) 
(female) 


Coverage (in general terms) 





Fresh fruit and vegetable industry, i.e., 
establishments operated for the purpose 
of canning, preserving, drying or packing 
any kind of fresh fruit or vegetable. 


Grass-dehydration industry, i.e., all 
operations in establishments operated 
for the purpose of dehydrating or pro- 
cessing grasses, clovers and alfalfa. 


Woodworking industry 


Household furniture manufacturing in- 
dustry 


Box manufacturing industry, i.e., making 
wooden containers of all kinds. 


Employees engaged in washing, preparing, 
preserving, canning, drying, curing, 
smoking, packing, labelling and recon- 
ditioning of containers, or otherwise 
adapting for sale or use or for shipment, 
any kind of fish or shellfish. (Not 
heading and filling). 


Minimum Wage Rate 


75¢ an hour (male employees) 
60¢ an hour (female employees) 


60¢ an hour. 


50¢ an hour (for at least 85% of employees) 
40¢ an hour (for not more than 15%) 


50¢ an hour. 
50¢ an hour (for at least 80% of employees) 
40¢ an hour (for not more than 20%) 


40¢ an hour. 
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TABLE XIUi.—BRITISH COLUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS APPLICABLE TO 
SERVICE OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES 








Order 


No. 30 (1958) 
(male and female) 


No. 52 (1957) 
(male and female) 


No. 43 (1957) 
(male and female) 


No. 4 (1956) 
(male and female) 


No. 39 (1956) 
(male and female) 


No. 16 (1949) 
(male and female) 


No. 53 (1949) 
(male and female.) 


No. 15 (1949) 
(male) 


No. 67 (1948) 
(male and female) 


No. 5 (1947) 
(male and female) 


No. 69 (1940) 
(male) 


Coverage (in general terms) 


Minimum Wage Rate 

















Laundry, cleaning and dyeing industry 


Employees in hotels (excluding pages), in 
restaurants, hospitals not under No. 16 
(excluding graduate nurses and student 
nurses), in kitchens in connection with 
industrial and commercial establish- 
ments, office buildings and schools 
(excluding students employed in schools 
in which they are enrolled). 


Janitors and caretakers. 


Cook and bunkhouse occupation in unor- 
ganized territory in any industrial under- 
taking except pipeline construction and 
geophysical exploration. 


First-aid attendants. 


Employees in hospitals as defined in the 
British Columbia Hospital Insurance 
Act, i.e., general hospitals but not nur- 
sing homes, sanatoria, etc., excluding 
nurses and student nurses. 


Elevator operators and starters. 


Undertaking business in Vancouver and 
Victoria and their environs. 


Employees in theatres, dance halls, music 
halls, ete.; in shooting galleries, bowling 
alleys, billiard parlours and pool rooms; 
ice and roller rinks, golf courses (exclu- 
ding caddies), sports grounds and 
arenas, etc.; swimming pools, etc.; 
veterinary hospitals; establishments 
where therapeutics are performed; 
parking lots, auto camps, shoe-shine 
establishments and boat liveries. 


Employees in personal service occupations, 
l.e., Massaging and physiotherapy, chi- 
ropody, electrical treatments, etc. 
Graduate nurses and student nurses 
excepted. 


Private patrol agencies. 








75¢ an hour. 


65¢ an hour. 


75¢ an hour (for other than resident janitors, 
and resident janitors in apartment build- 
ings with 4 suites and under). 

$50 a month, resident janitor in apartment 
building with 5 suites. 

$5 extra a month for each suite up to $265 a 
month for more than 47 suites. 


$1 an hour. 


$1.25 an hour. 


$20 a week. 


$18 a week. 


$33 a week. 


$18 a week. 


$20 a week. 


42¢ an hour. 





TABLE XIV.—BRITISH COLUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS APPLICABLE TO 
PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 








Order 


No. 9 (1955) 
(male) 


No. 1 (1955) 
(male and female) 


No. 23 (1953) 
(male) 


No. 68 (1947) 
(male and female) 
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Coverage (in general terms) 


Metallurgical works, mines or quarries 
(other than coal mines). 


Logging and sawmill industry. 


Geophysical exploration industry (oil or 
gas exploration work) except specified 
professional employees and supervisory 
employees. 


Christmas-tree industry (cutting, gather- 
ing, hauling and shipping of Christmas 
trees). 


Minimum Wage Rate 


$1 an hour. 
60¢ an hour (boys under 18 employed on a 
casual basis). 


$1 an hour. 


$1 an hour. 


50¢ an hour. 


TABLE XV.—BRITISH COLUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS FOR THE TRANSPOR- 
TATION OCCUPATIONS 


Order 


No. 17 (1957) 
(male and female) 


No. 29 (1956) 
(male and female) 


No. 26 (1953) 
(male and female) 
warehousemen. 





No. 33 (1950) 
(male and female) 


Coverage (in general terms) 





Bicycle-riders and foot-messengers em- 
ployed exclusively on delivery, 


Taxicab-drivers and dispatchers. 








Minimum Wage Rate 


Bus drivers, i.e., drivers of vehicles] $1 an hour. 
accommodating more than 7 passengers 
offering service to the public for a charge 
(excluding drivers of school buses). 


50¢ an hour. 


Truck drivers, motor cycle operators, and| 80¢ an hour. 
their swampers, helpers and certain| 55¢ an hour (motor cycle operators). 





55¢ an hour. 





In some other industries, where by the 
nature of the work work-days and work- 
weeks are irregular, averaging is permitted, 
that is, the overtime rates becomes payable 
after a certain number of hours in a month. 
Examples of this are the orders for the 
geophysical exploration industry in Alberta 
and British Columbia (the overtime rate 
being payable after 208 hours in a month 
in Alberta, Order 10, and 191 hours in a 
month in British Columbia, Order 23.) 

Usually the overtime rate in the special 
orders is the same as in the general orders, 
one and one-half the regular rate or one 
and one-half the minimum rates depending 
on the province. However, a double time 
overtime rate is imposed in two British 
Columbia orders for excessively long daily 
hours; in Order 46 (fresh fruit and vege- 
table industry) and in Order 26 (truck 
drivers and their swampers and _ helpers) 
for hours in excess of 11 in a day. 

Some industries or occupations have been 
dealt with in special orders in several 
provinces. The hotel and restaurant indus- 
try is subject to special orders in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia; Quebec, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia have 
special provisions for janitors; and Quebec, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
set special rates for delivery boys and 
messengers. An account of the orders for 
each of these categories follows. 


Special orders for hotels and restaur- 
ants—Four provinces, British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, Quebec and New Brunswick, 
have special orders covering employees in 
hotels and restaurants; Nova Scotia has an 
order governing such establishments situated 
within 20 miles of a city or incorporated 
town which applies during the summer 
months. The Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick orders apply to women while those of 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Quebec 
cover both men and women workers. 


The orders generally apply to places of 
public accommodation where, for gain, 
lodging, meals or lunches are offered for 
sale. The Quebec order applies also to 
hospitals and real estate understakings, 
including apartment houses and _ office 
buildings. The British Columbia order 
specifically covers nursing homes and 
specialized hospitals; kitchens in connec- 
tion with industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments, office buildings and schools; and 
the Quebec order specifically covers staff 
houses. Boarding car contractors and cook 
cars operated by highway construction con- 
tractors are excluded in Saskatchewan, as 
are lodging houses with fewer than five 
bedrooms to let in Quebec. 

The orders cover nearly all employees 
below the managerial level but pages are 
excluded from the British Columbia order. 
Students are excluded in the Quebec special 
order, as they are in the general order. 

Table XVI shows the rate set in each 
of these orders and its relation to the rates 
shown in Tables I and II. 

To compare the hourly and weekly rates 
shown in Table XVI, a 44-hour week may 
be assumed. The weekly minimum wage in 
cities for a 44-hour week would then be 
as follows: 


Piece tie W a Tanga s. < his tn cans $30 

British Columbia. .2...25 «<3: 28.60 
Che beem rates. ee..c vane 24.20 
New Brunswick .....5..40, 19.80 
IN GU BO CO bIGe cis «co ee are ee 16.80 


Where, as in the case of hotels and restaur- 
ants, rates are set on an industry basis, 
it appears that the spread in rates between 
provinces is very similar to the spread in 
the general orders. 

As is seen from Table XVI, the rates are 
lower than the general rates in New 
Brunswick and Quebec. In all the orders 
there are some provisions, apart from the 
rate, regulating conditions peculiar to the 
hotel and restaurant industry. 
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Of special significance in protecting the 
minimum rate set for hotel and restaurant 
workers are the rules laid down with respect 
to permissible deductions. All hotel and 
restaurant orders deal with deductions for 
board and lodgings whereas only in some 
cases do the general orders cover this 
matter. The special orders in Saskatchewan 
and New Brunswick set out the maximum 
price which may be charged an employee 
for board and lodging. In Saskatchewan 
it is specified that the employees must agree 
to accept these facilities before such deduc- 
tions are allowed. The Nova Scotia orders 
set out the maximum which may be 
deducted from the minimum wage for this 
purpose. These amounts are set out in 
Table XVII. 


In British Columbia no maximum charges 
are fixed and the order specifies that an 
employee may not be required to take meals 
or use lodging provided by the employer 
as a condition of employment. However, if 
the employee voluntarily does so and the 
Board is of the opinion that the meals or 
lodging are inadequate, or the employee was 
overcharged, the Board may notify the 
employer and fix the maximum charges in 
the notice. In the Quebec order it is 
specified that if deductions are made they 
must have been fixed in an employment 
contract signed by the employee and the 
price of the accommodation and number of 
meals must appear on the pay statement. 


Deductions from wages for the supplying 
of uniforms are prohibited by the special 
orders in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan. The Quebec and Saskatchewan 
orders state that where an employee is 
required to wear a uniform it must be 
supplied by the employer at his own 
expense. In Saskatchewan the employer is 
also specifically required to have the uniform 
repaired and laundered free of charge. In 
Nova Scotia the special order for hotels 
stipulates that where an employer requires 
his employee to wear a uniform he may 
not make any deduction for the cost, use 
or laundering of the uniform. Furthermore, 
if the employee is required to launder the 
uniform she must be compensated for her 
work at the prevailing laundry rates. This 
differs from the provision for uniforms in 
the Nova Scotia general order, which only 
prohibits deductions from the minimum 
rate, for the use, purchase or laundering 
of wearing apparel. 

No charge or deduction may be made 
from an employee’s wages for breakages 
under the British Columbia order. This is 
the only special order for the hotel and 
restaurant industry to make this provision 
but the general orders for women in Alberta 
forbid an employer to make deductions 
from the minimum wage for accidental 
breakages. 

Tipping is dealt with specifically only in 
the Quebec special order for hotels and in 


TABLE XVI.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES ESTABLISHED IN SPECIAL ORDERS FOR 
THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT INDUSTRY SHOWING RELATIONS TO RATES IN 
GENERAL ORDERS 





Province and Order 


Minimum Wage Rates 


Relation to Rates Set in General Order 








Nova Scortta 


Order of July 16, 1952 (female em-| $16.80 a week, Zone 1 
15.80 a week, Zone 2 
14.80 a week, Zone 3. 


ployees) 


New Brunswick 
Order of Sept. 1, 1957 (female em-| 45¢ an hour. 
ployees) 


QUEBEC 


Order 40, 1957 (male and female} 55¢ an hour, Zone 1 
50¢ an hour, Zone 2 


employees) 


Same rates as in general order. 


5¢ less than rate in general order. 





5¢ less than rate in general order. 


45¢ an hour, Zone 3!. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Order 3 (cities and larger towns,| $30 a week. 
male and female employees) 
Order 4 (rest of province, male and| $29 a week. 
female employees) 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 
Order 52, 1957 (male and female] 65¢an hour. 
employees) 


Same rate as in general order. 


Same rate as in general order. 


Same rate as in shops; 5¢ higher than rate for 
female employees in manufacturing; 10¢ 
less than rate for offices or for men in 
manufacturing. 


a 


_-. 1 Other rates are set in Order 40 for some occupations: bellboys, 35 cents, Zone 1; 30 cents, Zones 2 and 3; employees 
in lodging houses, 45 cents; stationary engineers and firemen, 60 cents, Zone 1; 55 cents, Zone 2; 50 cents, Zone 3. 
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General Order 4. These orders state that 
tips of any kind whatsoever are the exclu- 
sive property of the employee and that the 
employer is not allowed to retain them or 
to consider them as part of the wages paid, 
even with the employee’s consent. In the 
other provinces, while tipping is not men- 
tioned in the orders, it is significant that 
there is no provision allowing an employer 
to make deductions from the minimum rate 
in respect of tips. 

Women in hotels and restaurants in New 
Brunswick are required to be paid at least 
weekly, a provision not contained in the 
general order for women. 


In Saskatchewan, with regard to payment 
for work performed on a public holiday, a 
distinction is made between hotel and 
restaurant workers and employees covered 
by the general orders. Where work is not 
done on the holiday, workers in all indus- 
tries are required to be paid full wages at 
regular rates for the holiday. However, 
full-time workers in hotels and restaurants 
who work on a holiday must be paid, in 
addition to their regular daily wage, wages 
at their regular rate, that is, they receive 
double time for work done on a holiday. 
As an alternative to overtime pay, hotel 
and restaurant employees may be granted 


TABLE XVI.—BOARD AND LODGING PROVISIONS IN THE SPECIAL ORDERS FOR 
THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT INDUSTRY 














Board and Board, Lodging, Single 
4 Lodging, 1 Week 1 Week Meal 
Province and Order 1 Week 
§ $ | $ 
Nova Scoria 
Order of July 16, 1952, female employees 7.00! 5.00! 2.00! 251 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Orders 2 and 5 8.052 6.302 1.752 302 
New Brunswick 
Order of Sept. 1, 1957, female employees 8.002 6.002 2.002 302 











1 This is the amount by which the wages of an employee may be reduced below the prescribed minimum by deduction 


or otherwise. 


2 This is the maximum amount an employer may charge an employee. 


TABLE XVIII.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR DELIVERY BOYS OR MESSENGERS, 
SHOWING RELATION TO RATES IN GENERAL ORDERS 


Province and Order 


Minimum Wage Rate 


Relation to General Rate 





QUEBEC 


General Order 41 and Hotel and 
Restaurant Order 40 


Municipal and School Corporations 
Order 41 


SASKATCHEWAN 
General Order 1 


General Order 4 


ALBERTA ; 
Delivery or messenger and part-time 
student Order 8 


BritisH COLUMBIA 
Bicycle-riders and foot messengers 
Order 29 


Zone 1, 40¢ an hour. 
Zone 2, 35¢ an hour. 
Zone 3, 30¢ an hour. 


Zone 1, 30¢ an hour 
Zone 2, 25¢ an hour 
Zone 3, 22¢ an hour. 


$20 a week (full-time) or 60¢ an hour 
(part-time) 


$18 a week (full-time) or 55¢ an hour 
(part-time) 


(If the employee supplies his own 
bicycle he is entitled to an ad- 
ditional 50¢ a week or 3¢ an hour.) 


25¢ an hour, under age 17 
30¢ an hour, age 17 and over 


50¢ an hour. 
(If the employee supplies his own 


bicycle, he is entitled to all reason- 
able costs in connection therewith.) 


Approximately two-thirds of general 
rate. 


Approximately two-thirds of rate for 
main group of employees under the 
order. 


Approximately two-thirds of general 
rate. 


Not quite half the general rate for an 
employee over age 19. 


Two-thirds the rate for men in fac- 
tories. 


Seen ae ee ee ee eee 


1 In Quebec Order 4, office boys, pin boys and bootblacks are grouped with messengers and delivery boys at the rate 


shown above. 
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equivalent time off at regular rates of pay 
within four weeks. Workers in employment 
under the general orders, however, are 
required to receive double time and one 
half for work performed on a public holiday 
and there is no provision for equivalent 
time off. 

In Nova Scotia the overtime provision in 
the special order for hotels and restaurants 
differs from the provision in the general 
order. For time worked after 48 hours 
per week or the usual number of hours 
in the particular establishment, employees 
covered by the special order must receive 
time and one half the minimum rate 
whereas employees covered by the general 
order are to receive time and one-half 
their rgular rate for overtime work. 

In Quebec the overtime rate of time 
and one-half is payable to employees in 
hotels and restaurants after 60 hours a 
week whereas most employees covered by 





Minimum Wage 


Quebec 
Janitors charged with the 


building and the total or par- 
tial management of it, such as 
the leasing of apartments and 
the collection of rents (Or- 
der 40) 


Saskatchewan 
Janitors whose work-week is 
48 hours or more (Order 7) 
British Columbia 
Resident janitors 


$95 a month, Zones 1 and 2 
supervision of an apartment $80 a month, Zone 3 


$40 a week. 


Order 4 receive overtime rates after a 
48- or 54-hour work-wek as specified in 
the order. 


Special provisions for janitors—Three 
provinces, British Columbia, Saskatchewan 
and Quebec, have special minimum rates for 
certain categories of janitors and caretakers. 
In British Columbia and Saskatchewan a 
distinction is drawn between janitors in 
residential buildings and in other buildings. 
Quebec distinguishes between caretakers 
continuously. supervising their employer’s 
establishment and provided with free lodg- 
ings on the premises; janitors who super- 
vise apartment or office buildings, etc., and 
who look after the rents, and persons acting 
as janitors occupied only on odd jobs 
around a building. 

The minimum rates set in the three 


provinces for janitors in apartment buildings 
are as follows: 


Minimum Wage with 
Free Lodging Provided 


Heated lodgings, $75 a 
month, Zones 1 and 2; 
$60 a month, Zone 3. 


Unheated lodgings, $85 a 
month, Zones 1 and 2 
$70 a month, Zone 3. 


. 
> 


In apartment buildings with 


4 suites or less, 75 cents an 
hour; with 5 suites, $50 a 
month; with 6 suites, $55 
a month; increasing by $5 
a month for each additional 
suite up to 48 or more 
suites, $265 a month. 


Quebec and British Columbia have also set special rates for janitors in buildings other 


than apartment buildings: 


Minimum Wage 


Quebec 


Caretakers continuously super- 
vising their employer’s estab- 
lishment (Orders 4 and 40)1 


Caretakers employed by muni- 
cipal and school corporations 
(Order 41) 


British Columbia 


Janitors except resident jani- 
tors in apartment buildings 


The rate in Saskatchewan is higher than 
the general rate. In British Columbia the 
hourly rate set for janitors is the same as 
for men in manufacturing, but where a 
monthly rate is set, for larger apartment 
buildings the rate would be substantially 
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Minimum Wage with 
Free Lodging Provided 


$30 a week, Zone 1 
$25 a week, Zone 2 
$20 a week, Zone 3 
$18 a week, Zone 1 
$16 a week, Zone 2 
$15 a week, Zone 3 


75 cents an hour. 


higher. In Quebec, in apartment buildings 
where free lodgings are not provided, the 
rate for janitors is less than the general 
rate; where free lodgings are provided it 
is difficult to compare rates, but certainly 
the minimum rate for janitors in buildings 


other than apartment buildings, where free 
lodging is provided, is substantially higher 
than the general rate. However, a full-time 
resident janitor in charge of an apartment 
building is not on a fixed work-week in any 
of the three provinces, and overtime pro- 
visions would not be applicable to him. 
In British Columbia, janitors in buildings 
other than apartment buildings for whom 
an hourly minimum rate is set are subject 
to the usual overtime rule, time and one- 
half the regular rate after eight hours in a 
day and 44 in a week. 


The rate for janitors who do part-time 
work is 75 cents an hour in British Colum- 
bia, the same as for janitors in buildings 
other than apartment buildings; in Saskat- 
chewan the rate for part-time janitors in 
residential buildings is 85 cents per hour, 
and in other buildings it is the same as 
the rate for other part-time workers, 80 
cents per hour in the cities and larger 
towns and 70 cents per hour in the rest of 
the province. In Quebec, the rate for part- 
time janitors would be the general rate, 
or the rate for the establishment in which 
they are employed. 

Maximum deductions or charges for lodg- 
ing are not fixed in either British Columbia 
or Saskatchewan, but in British Columbia 
the Board may, if it considers the accom- 
modation unsuitable or the charge unreason- 
able, give notice in writing of the facts and 
specify the deductions the employer may 
make. If a resident janitor is supplied 
with electricity or gas, a maximum of $4 
per month may be deducted from his 
wages or meters may be installed and the 
janitor must pay for the consumption of 
electricity or gas according to the meter. 


The British Columbia order also has 
weekly rest provisions especially adapted to 
the occupation. In buildings with 12 to 
19 suites, the janitor is to be given a 
weekly rest of not less than 12 consecutive 
hours, and in buildings with 20 or more 
suites, not less than 24 consecutive hours. 
Saskatchewan minimum wage orders do not 
establish minimum weekly rest periods, but 
janitors in the province would appear to be 
covered by the One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act, which provides for a weekly rest of 
24 consecutive hours for employees covered 
by an order of the Minimum Wage Board 
who regularly work more than five hours a 
day. In Quebec, caretakers with lodgings 
furnished in the institutions covered by 


Order 40 (hotels, hospitals, etc.) and jani- 
tors in apartment and office buildings are 
excluded from the weekly rest provision. 
Other janitors in the province are subject 
to the usual weekly rest provision, which 
provides for a minimum weekly rest of 
24 consecutive hours or two periods of 
18 hours each. 


Special provisions for 
and messenger boys—Quebec, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
orders deal specifically with the occupation 
of delivery boy or messenger. The rates 
established for this occupation are set out 
in Table XVIII. 


The order in Alberta provides for a daily 
guarantee of four hours’ pay at the mini- 
mum rate except for part-time students; 
for students the daily guarantee is two 
hours’ pay at the minimum rate. In the 
British Columbia order the usual daily 
guarantee provision (two hours’ pay at the 
employee’s regular rate if he reports for 
work at the employer’s call, four hours’ pay 
at his regular rate if he starts work) 
applies except to part-time students. For 
school students on school days the daily 
guarantee is two hours’ instead of four 
hours’ pay. The usual daily guarantee, 
three hours’ pay at the minimum sate, 
applies to office boys and messengers under 
the Quebec orders. (Students are excluded 
from the coverage of the orders in Quebec.) 
In the Saskatchewan orders, the guarantee 
of three hours’ pay at the minimum rate 
which apples to other part-time employees 


does not apply to part-time messengers or 
students. 


delivery boys 


In the provinces which do not deal 
specifically with the occupation of delivery 
boy and messenger boy, the situation would 
appear to be as follows. In Newfoundland 
no minimum rate is set for employees 
under 17 years of age; the general rates 
would apply to delivery boys and messen- 
gers 17 years of age and over. In Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario, there 
is no regulation of rates for boys, but 
the general rates for female employees 
would apply to any girls in the occupation. 
In Manitoba, the rate of 48 cents per 
hour for employees under age 18, or the 
adult rate, would apply and it is stipulated 
that if the employee supplies his own bicycle 
he is to receive 10 cents per day or 50 cents 
per week in addition to the minimum wage. 


eae eee 


54022-9—7 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in January 26 per 
cent fewer than in December and only slightly higher than in January 


1957; but claimants on “live file’ 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
January was 367,382, being about 26 per 
cent fewer than the 499213 recorded in 
December, and only slightly more than the 
January 1957 total of 361,055. 

Claimants having an unemployment regis- 
ter in the “live file” on January 31 numbered 
834,544, an increase of 12 per cent over the 
744,248 claimants recorded on December 31 
and more than 50 per cent in excess of the 
January 31, 1957 total of 545,981. 

Claimants on January 31 thus constitute 
close to 20 per cent of the estimated 
insured population on January 1. This is 
compared with 18.5 per cent in December 
and 13.9 per cent in January one year ago. 
Part of the increase over last year is 
accounted for by the inclusion of some 
20,000 fishermen in the January 1958 data. 

Claimants on the register four weeks or 
less constituted less than 40 per cent of 
the total on January 31. This is a sharp 
decline from December 31, when this group 
accounted for more than 60 per cent of 
all claimants. This trend was reversed in 
each of the other categories, the most 
marked increase occurring in the group 
on claim from five to eight weeks. In 
actual numbers, this latter group increased 
by 117 per cent (from 125,604 to 272,998), 
comprising 383 per cent of the total on 
January 31 as against 17 per cent on 
December 31. This situation is associated 
with the very large number of claims filed 
in December and the sharp reduction in 
claims filed in January. 

Forty per cent of all claimants on January 
31 were postal. The proportion was higher 
for males (48 per cent) than for females 
(26 per cent). In December postal claimants 
constituted 38 per cent of the total, while 
40 per cent of males and 25 per cent of 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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up 12 per cent, statistics* show 


females were in this category. Postal 
claimants are more numerous among sea- 
sonal benefit claimants, who constitute a 
higher proportion of the total in January 
(20 per cent) than in December (12 per 
cent). 

During January, of some 351,000 initial 
claims adjudicated, about 39,000 or 11 per 
cent were in respect of claimants failing 
to establish the right to regular or seasonal 


benefit. One year ago this group comprised 
9 per cent of adjudications on initial 
claims. 

The amount of benefit paid during 


January was close to $61 million, higher by 
90 per cent than the December total of $32 
million and 82 per cent above the $33 
million paid out in January 1957. Pay- 
ments in respect of fishing benefit amounted 
to about 2 per cent of the benefit paid out 
in January. 

The average weekly rate of benefit in 
January was $21.58, down slightly from the 
December average of $21.63 but some 4 per 
cent above the $20.82 for January 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,948,045 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1957. 

At January 31, employers registered num- 
bered 300,921, an increase of 1,086 since 
December 31. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During January, 5,283 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,997 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 113 
were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,173 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 87 cases, 
14 against employers and 73 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 


of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 746.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in January totalled 
$22,181,390.69 compared with $21,936,826.43 
in December and $23,074,431.68 in January 
1957. Benefit payments in January amounted 
to $60,734,094.31 compared with $31,907,- 
823.27 in December and $33,421,774.13 in 
January 1957. The balance in the fund on 
January 31 was $838,917,440.79; on Decem- 
ber 31 it was $877,470,144.41 and on January 
31, 1957, $916,429,487.77. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1455, February 7, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit at 
ae Lei on February 12, 1957, stating that 
he had worked as a janitor for a manufac- 
Puringanroyein C....%; from 1951 to Sep- 
tember 24, 1955, when he was laid off on 
account of his physical condition. He stated 
also that he had taken some time off to 
rest and then was dismissed. 

The local office reported that the claimant 
had been on claim in C...... from Novem- 
ber 1955 until June 1956, when he moved 
EVs ee tor. , where he had just bought a 
small farm; that the crop was a total 
failure as the land was too wet in the 
spring and that he had been working at 
odd jobs for neighbouring farmers. 

On February 12, 1957, the claimant also 
completed a questionnaire which revealed 
that in May 1956 he had purchased a farm 
on which he had resided since June 1956, 
that the farm consists of 40 acres of which 
25 were under cultivation and 15 in wood- 
land; that the only crop grown during the 
past season was 15 acres of corn; that he 
had a cow, a calf, a tractor, a plow, a disc 
and a corn planter; that no work was done 
on the farm from October 1 to March 31, 
1956; that he did not consider farming his 
main means of livelihood; that his income 
from the farm in the last twelve months 
was $152.00 from corn, whereas his operat- 
ing expenses were $600.00; and that he 
could accept suitable employment during 
the winter months in and away from his 
own district. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


The claimant’s contribution record showed 
that during the two complete farming off- 
Seasons preceding the week in which he 
made his claim for benefit, he had only 27 
contributions of the 30 required by Section 
156(b) of the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations. He had no contribution in 
the preceding twelve months. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receiving benefit as from 
February 10, 1957, because, as his main 
occupation was the operation of a farm, 
he was not unemployed (sections 54 (1) and 
57 (1) of the Act and 158 (3) of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Regulations). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 


dismissed the appeal, chiefly because of his 
poor contribution record. 

In response to a request for additional 
information regarding the work which the 
claimant had performed in non-insurable 
employment during the summer and fall 
of 1956, the regional claims officer reported, 
on May 30, 1957, that the claimant had 
worked a total of 17 days from July to 
September 1956. 

With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. 


Conclusions: The board of referees has 
attached an unwarranted importance to the 
claimant’s contribution record during periods 
which are almost entirely before the date 
on which the farm was purchased. 


The other factors, particularly the state 
of the claimant’s health, the size of the 
farm, the extent of his farming activities 
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prior to February 10, 1957, his registration 
for employment in his usual occupation, his 
availability for work either in the vicinity 
of his home or away from his district, all 
tend to indicate that the claimant had not 
yet become “employed on his own account 
in the operation of a farm” within the 
meaning of Section 156 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Regulations during the 
period for which he was disqualified from 
receiving benefit. 


The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CUB-1464, February 20, 1958 
(Translation) 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
single, age 39, filed a claim for benefit 
on August 2, 1957, stating that she had 
been employed as a clerk in one of the 
departments of the federal Government 
from June 1, 1951 to July 31, 1957, when 
she was laid off because of absences attri- 
butable to illness. The employer stated that 
her attendance had not been satisfactory 
and that she had refused to undergo a 
medical “physical” examination. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from July 
28 to September 7, 1957, because she had 
voluntarily left her employment without 
just cause within the meaning of section 
60 (1) of the Act. 


On August 16, the claimant explained in 
writing that all her absences were justified. 
With respect to the medical examination, 
she stated that at the request of the per- 
sonnel office, she reported to a physician 
in another government department. She 
added: “I did undergo the oral examination 
or, to be more precise, I answered all his 
questions, but when it came to the physical 
examination I asked the physician about 
the nature and the extent of the physical 
examination. He answered very vaguely, 
without any precision, that he did not know. 
This physician was a stranger to me, there 
was no nurse in the office and I was alone. 
I told him while putting on my gloves 
that I would think it over. He thereupon 
said ‘this is your privilege’. After that, 
the first thing I knew, I was dismissed 
without further notice or explanation.” 

The claimant stated also that she had 
absented herself for two weeks at the end 
of her holidays in July 1956 on account 
of general debility and, in April, ten days 
“because of an acute bronchitis following 
the grippe”’. She submitted a medical cer- 
tificate in both instances and her physician 
also confirmed that she had to be absent 
one or two days every month “for such 
reasons as explained”. 
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As additional information, the employer 
submitted a report of the claimant’s 
attendance which showed, among other 
things, that she had been absent six and 
a half days between April 1 and July 31, 
1957. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that the decision of 
the insurance officer had been based on 
incomplete and erroneous information and 
that the allegation that her separation had 
been voluntary was incorrect. 

The board of referees by a majority 
maintained the decision of the insurance 
officer. The board was of the opinion that 
the repeated absences of the claimant were 
the main reason for her dismissal and that 
the medical examination had been requested 
in order to confirm the various medical 
certificates submitted to her employer. The 
dissenting member expressed the opinion 
that the employer should have arranged so 
that the medical examination would have 
taken place in the presence of another 
person and that the absences of the 
claimant had not been very frequent. 

Through her counsel, the claimant 
appealed to the Umpire. In the appeal, her 
counsel argued, inter alia, that the em- 
ployer did not consider that the claimant’s 
dismissal was for “misconduct” or “insubor- 
dination”, as she had been granted retire- 
ment leave. 

The appeal was heard on January 29, 
1958. Both the claimant and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission were repre- 
sented by counsel. 


Conclusions: The question of establishing 
whether the refusal to undergo the medical 
examination constituted an act of industrial 
misconduct or whether, when refusing, the 
claimant knew or should have known that 
it would result in her dismissal, must be 
decided from the evidence submitted in 
each case. 

According to the jurisprudence established 
by one of my predecessors in decision CUB- 
159, it must be first determined whether 
the order given by the employer was “of 
a reasonable nature” in the circumstances. 
The evidence on file is not sufficient to 
establish that the order given by the em- 
ployer in the present case was an order of 
this nature, because no definite or relevant 
information was obtained from the em- 
ployer or the physician concerning the 
purpose and the necessity of the medical 
examination at the time it was requested. 

As the onus of furnishing the proof — 
required in that connection was on the 
insurance officer and as he did not furnish 
such proof, I must allow the claimant’s 
appeal. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of Labour prepared 177 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 142 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 
_ (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by colléctive agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
fy eC es hOC UCT Ore ias, fy ids ale viene 4 «. @ bora Genre ove 66 $ 78,111.00 
ae MDC OME RE Sree eS cb a.5 as de Aas Bye ane 12 304,069.22 
TOWEL eee ee 7 11,869.25 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $5,841.94 was collected from seven contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has 
been or will be distributed to the 150 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Annapolis River N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, construction of dam, 
Project N § 103. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Napanee Ont: D McQuistan, construction of 15 housing units, FP 2/57. Stratford 
Ont: Economy Homes Ltd, construction of 24 housing units, FP 3/57. Windsor Ont: 
Head Construction & Supply Co Ltd, construction of housing units, FP 4/58. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Miramichi Indian Agency N B: Tracadie Industries Co Ltd, construction of addition 
to Big Cove Indian day school. Stouw Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Paul G Wallin, 
construction of six classroom block, McIntosh IRS. Fort Vermilion Indian Agency Alta: 
Bert Johnson, interior decorating of Assumption IRS. Bella Coola Indian Agency B C: 
Widsten Marine Services Ltd, alterations to Klemtu school & teacherage. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Cornwallis N S: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, remodelling of three bldgs, HMCS 
Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Geo W Crothers Ltd, supply & installation of diesel 
generating set & equipment, HMCS Shearwater. Halifax N S: Franks Piping Co Ltd, 
installation of steam distribution system, Windsor Park. Gagetown N B: York Structural 
Steel Co, supply & erection of structural steel & steel joists for Camp Ordnance railhead 
warehouse. McGivney N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, construction of reservoir & pumping 
station extension. Renous N B: H D MacMackin & Co, modification of electrical 
installations in bldgs. Barriefield Ont: Chemesco Ltd, connections to Kingston trunk 
sewer, extension to high voltage primary line & construction of substation. Clinton Ont: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, replacement of underground steam distribution system, RCAF 
Station. Kingston Ont: Central Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel 
& steel joists for extension to Yeo Hall. Trenton Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, replace- 
ment of sub-floor, bldg No 68, station hospital, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Amal- 
gamated Electric Corp Ltd, *installation of centrifugal air compressor plant. Rivers Man: 
Canadian Brown Steel Tank Co Ltd, supply & installation of coal conveyor system & 
track hopper, RCAF Station. Regina Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, renovation of 
No 211 base workshop. Chilliwack B C: C J Oliver Ltd, installation of underground 
steam distribution system. Near Fort St John B C: B G Linton Construction Ltd, 
removal of collapsed portion of Peace River Bridge from river; Dominion Bridge Co 
Ltd, dismantling & removal of existing superstructure & tower of Peace River Bridge. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, installation of electrical distribution system, 
Willow Park. St Therese (Bouchard) Que: Fred Korman, rewiring & relighting of bldgs. 
Barriefield Ont: Jos Downey & Son, interior painting of bldg B-37, RCEME school. 
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Petawawa Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of barrack 
blocks. Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co Ltd, renovations to rotunda, bldg No 30, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Dundurn Sask: A Clark Roofing & Sheet Metal Co Ltd, replacement 
of siding on bldgs, Military Camp. Calgary Alta: W Hornstrom, renovations to heating 
system & insulation of bldg No G1, Currie Barracks. Chilliwack B C: Abbey & Knight 
Transport Ltd, rip-rapping Vedder River dyke. Vernon B C: Asbestos Cement Products 
Ltd, application of asbestos shingles & exterior painting of bldgs. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: Isaac S Dyke, interior painting of bldg No 9, Buckmaster’s Field. 
Longue Pointe. Que: Curwood & Sons Ltd, interior painting of two bldgs, barracks area, 
25 COD. St Hubert Que: All Weather Aluminum Industries Ltd, *replacement of sashes, 
~bldg No 41, RCAF Station. Mount Hope Ont: L A Oliver General Construction, renova- 
tion of north leanto, bldg No 2A, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: H G Hay 
Decorating Co, interior painting & redecorating of PMQs, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: 
Ace Floor Surfacing & Polishing Co, refinishing of hardwood floors in PMQs, CJATC camp. 
Saskatoon Sask: Zac’s Building Maintenance, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Vancouver B C: M Sleightholme & Co Ltd, repainting interior of Bessborough Armouries. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: J & E Hall Ltd, installation of safety gates on harbour freight hoists; 
J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, reconstruction of shed No 6 extension; Edouard Monette Ltee, 
construction of temporary causeway from City to Nun’s Island; Darling Bros Ltd, 
installation of safety equipment on passenger elevators; J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction 
of shed at Section 41; Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, installation of fire protection 
system in sheds 41 & 42. Vancouver B C: Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, recon- 
struction of grain gallery, Jetty No 1. 


Department of Public Works 


Harbour Buffett Nfld: Spracklin & Reid, construction of federal bldg. Marystown 
Nfld: Wm A Trask Ltd, construction of federal bldg. St John’s Nfld: Cabot Construction 
& Supplies Ltd, construction of retaining wall. Fredericton N B: Roland E DeLong, 
interior painting of federal bldg. Moncton N B: A N Clarke & Son Ltd, interior painting 
of federal bldg. Saint John N B: Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of marine 
agency wharf. Caughnawaga Indian Agency Que: Lemieux Construction Ltd, construction 
of Caughnawaga Indian school. Hull Que: Douglas Bremner Construction Ltd, alterations 
to first floor, Woods Manufacturing Bldg; J C Lavoie, cleaning of second floor, Connor 
Washer Bldg. Lacolle Que: Methe Freres Ltd, demolition of platform & erection of 
platform & canopy, Customs Immigration Bldg, Route 9A. Montreal Que: Atlas Mastic 
Asphalt Ltd, laying asphalt on second floor, Customs Examining Warehouse; J J Shea 
Ltd, extension to observation gallery, Postal Terminal Bldg. Quebec Que: P E Poitras, 
painting of Governor General’s quarters, The Citadel. Arnprior Ont: Douglas EX Grace, 
alterations & repairs to Bldg No 5 & Administration Bldg, Civil Defence College. 
Deseronto Ont: Felix Rashotte, alterations for Indian Health Services Unit, federal 
bldg. Hamilton, Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, harbour improvements, Strathearne 
Avenue Wharf; Bedford Construction Co Ltd, repairs to temporary bridge over Burlington 
Ship Canal. London Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of stores bldg, Westminster 
Veterans’ Hospital. Ottawa Ont: Otis Elevator Co, modernization of north & south 
elevators in Connaught Bldg; Fournier Van & Storage Ltd, moving of furniture, ete, 
from Canadian Bldg to No 8 Temporary Bldg, 379 Catherine St & 211 Montcalm St, 
Hull. Winnipeg Man: Norlen Painting & Decorating Co, interior painting, Customs 
Examining Warehouse. Hafford Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment quarters. Radisson Sask: Little-Borland & Co Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment quarters. Regina Sask: W H McDiarmid Co, alterations to ninth 
floor, Motherwell Bldg; Yarnton Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of federal bldg; 
Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of officers’ mess for RCMP. Calgary Alta: Fred 
Deeves & Sons Ltd, alterations to heating system, second floor of Northern Electric Bldg. 
Vancouver B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of new wing, altera- 
tions to existing bldg, etc, Shaughnessy Hospital; Halse-Martin Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of West Vancouver postal station. Victoria B C: Commonwealth Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of new dome, Dominion Astrophysical Observatory. 
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Contracts under $5,000 Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Charlottetown P E I: Charlottetown Marine Industries Ltd, docking & repairing of 
Dredge PWD No 12. Clarke’s Harbour N 8S: H S Cox & Sons, repairs to wharf. Halifax 
N 8S: Martin & Moore Co, interior painting, K of C Bldg. Kelley’s Cove N S: Gateway 
Construction, repairs to breakwater. Sydney N S: Earl Wilson Ltd, interior painting & 
repairs to Marine Hospital. Woodstock N B: Edwin S Green Ltd, installation of fittings 
in federal bldg. Angliers (Quinze Dam) Que: T Peluso, supplying «& placing of rock fill. 
Jonquiere Que: Bouchard & Gravel, construction of strong room in post office. Montmagny 
Que: Jean Paul Bouchard, construction of strong room in post office. Montreal Que: 
Chaudiere Van Boiler Ltd, repairs to fire tube boiler, NDG Post Office. Quebec Que: 
Juneau & Frere Inc, interior painting of postal terminal bldg; Jos Lirette Enr, interior 
painting of Uppertown Post Office; Pierre Charles Grenier Inc, interior painting of new 
temporary bldg; Jos Lirette Enr, interior painting of Marine Bldg; P E Poitras Inc, 
interior painting of customs bldg. Rimouski Que: Edmond Michaud, interior painting 
of federal bldg. Rosemere Que: Achille Dupuis, alterations to post office bldg. Weedon 
Que: Euclid Boucher, repairs to screenline, Post Office. Kirkland Lake Ont: Hill-Clarke- 
Francis Co, interior redecoration of federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: McFarland & Leblanc, 
installation of buzzer systems, No. 8 Temporary Bldg; Unida Plumbing & Heating Co 
Ltd, installation of air compressors, Dominion Observatory; Ottawa Building Maintenance 
Co Reg’d, painting & plaster repairs, Hunter Bldg; J R Statham Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations to No 8 Temporary Bldg; Presley Painting & Decorating Co, redecoration of 
Jackson Bldg; J R Statham Construction Co Ltd, electrical repairs, Experimental Farm; 
J G Bisson Construction & Engineering, partitions & electrical repairs, Trafalgar Bldg; 
L A Legault & Son Co Ltd, electrical repairs, Hunter Bldg; A C McDonald & Sons, 
electrical repairs, Hunter Bldg; Roland Lariviere Ltd, repairs to main entrance, RCMP 
Bldg; Montflex Inc, installation of linoleum, Woods Canadian Bldg. Parry Sound Ont: 
Macklaim Construction Co, renewal of timber waling, Bay Street Dock. Stewnbach Man: 
Steinbach Lumber Yards Ltd, interior painting of federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: James 
Beaton & Sons, vault renovations, Commercial Bldg; James Beaton & Sons, alterations 
to Commercial Bldg; A Johnston, interior painting of Dominion Bldg; A Johnston, 
interior painting of Dominion Bldg; E Carlson, interior painting of Postal Station “B”. 
Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: Modern Painting Co, interior painting of federal bldg. Kerrobert 
Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, interior painting of post office. Prince Albert Sask: 
R Davis, alterations to Immigration bldg. Regina Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, 
alterations to new post office bldg. Abbotsford B C: Booth & Berry Co, interior painting 
& repairs to federal bldg. Cranbrook B C: Willie’s Painting, interior painting & repairs 
to federal bldg. Kelowna B C: W Moss, interior painting & repairs to federal bldg. 
Langley B C: C J Seamer & Sons Ltd, interior painting & repairs to federal bldg. 
Smithers B C: Somers Painting Contractors, interior painting & repairs to federal bldg. 
Vancouver B C: Allan & Viner Construction Co, alterations to Begg Bldg; Nelville’s 
Painting & Decorating, interior painting of Customs Bldg; Victory Moving & Storage Ltd, 
moving of furniture, etc, to new Post Office; Arrow Transfer Co Ltd, moving of furniture, 
etc, to new Post Office. White Rock B C: C J Seamer & Sons Ltd, interior painting & 
repairs to public bldg. 

Department of Transport 


Charlottetown P KH I: Borden T Myers, extension & alterations to terminal bldg 
at airport. Grand Manaan Island N B: McDowell & Cook, construction of dwelling & 
demolition of existing dwelling at Swallowtail; Curtis E Blakney & Donald C Daggett, 
construction of dwelling, Long Eddy Point. Dunnville Ont: S G Powell Shipyard Ltd, 
*construction of three landing barges. Fort William Ont: Sillman Co Ltd, construction 
of monitoring station, ete, at airport. Ottawa Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, repairs to 
Pretoria Ave bridge. Near Thorold Ont: R D McCollum Ltd, painting of gates, Welland 
Ship Canal. Winnipeg Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of demountable ATC 
accommodation bldg & related work, & alterations & additions to bldg No 16, airport. 
Barrett Rock B C: Northwest Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling. Lawyer Island 
BC: Northwest Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling & fog alarm bldg & demolition 
of existing bldgs. Lucy Island B C: D Robinson Construction Ltd, construction of 
dwelling, etc, & demolition work. Port Hardy B C: Blakeburn Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of three dwellings & related work at airport. Poirier Pass B C: Quinney & Fuller 
Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling & demolition of existing dwelling. Prince 
George B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of dwellings, etc, & related work at airport. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





February 1958 


There were 31 work stoppages in existence 
during February compared with 23 during 
the previous month*. However, the time 
loss has considerably decreased between the 
two months: by more than 100,000 man- 
days (63,400 man-days in February com- 
pared with 169,880 in January). 

This decrease is mainly due to the 
termination, at the beginning of February, 
of the strike involving employees of the 
pulp and paper industry in British Colum- 
bia. This work stoppage had caused a 
total time loss of almost 320,000 man-days 
since its commencement on November 14, 
1957. 

Of the 15 work stoppages involving one 
hundred or more workers in existence during 
February, six were carried over from 
previous months and nine started during the 
month. Only four were still in existence 
at the end of February. 

Many of the stoppages of this category 
which started during the month were of a 
short duration and, therefore, did not cause 
much time loss. 

On an industry basis, (see Table 1), manu- 
facturing had the highest rate for time loss 
in February, as in January. However, as 
a result of the end, at the beginning of 
February, of the pulp and paper strike 
in British Columbia, a substantial decrease 
in time loss is noted from the previous 
month both in manufacturing and in that 
province (see Table 2). On a provincial 
basis, time loss has substantially increased 
in Quebec since January, mainly as a result 
of the strike involving 2,000 employees in 
the clothing industry in Montreal. This 
work stoppage caused a time loss of 12,000 
man-days in February. 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at the back of this issue. 
Table G-1 compares, on a monthly basis, the number 
of strikes and lockouts in existence during 1958 and 
1957. The approximate number of workers involved 
and the time loss resulting are also compared on a 
monthly basis. The number of strikes and lockouts 
beginning during each month is also indicated. 
Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stoppages 
involving 100 or more workers in existence during 
February 1958. The aproximate time loss, together 
with the number of workers involved, is indicated 
for each stoppage. The major issues and the major 
terms of settlement, if the stoppage has ended, are 
also mentioned. Other details include such infor- 
mation as the dates on which the stoppages began 
and ended and also the industries in which they 
took place. 


TABLE 1—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS 
BY INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY 


1958 

No.of No. of Time 
Industries Strikes Workers Loss 
Shin pace teeter 2 700 16,800 
MANN oye eee 4 1,674 9,952 
Manufacturing ...... 15 9,838 31,390 
Construction ........ 5 1,634 4,640 
Transportation ...... 1 12 240 
bOrawen crew actlocees 1 18 25 
@ bg :3\-) a Rae ee ee 3 20 255 
Service yas. tacanaisio’s 1 25 125 


TABLE 2—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS 
BY PROVINCES, FEBRUARY 


1958 

No. of No. of Time 
Provinces Strikes Workers Loss 
British Columbia ... 4 6,303 25,295 
INOVa SCOtiAN seeise sels 3 1,650 9,900 
Quebec | ak). seciisie es 5 2,975 16,850 
Ontarion see ccsieteesie 16 2,551 10,905 
ATID Orta oeyetatecernrsvorsiersiee 2 424 425 
Newfoundland ....,. 1 18 25 


Report of Board 


(Continued from page 406) 


From the opening of the 1958 season of 
navigation, the basic hourly rate of pay for 
work between the hours of 12 pm. and 5 
a.m., up to and including July 31, 1958, 
shall be $2.50 per hour, and thereafter from 
August 1, 1958, to the close of the 1958 
season of navigation, shall be $2.55 per hour. 

(j) Sundays and Holidays to be paid on 
the basis of $3.60 per hour for day work 
and $4.40 per hour for night work, from the 
opening of the 1958 season of navigation, 
up to and including July 31, 1958, and from 
August 1, 1958, until the close of the season 
of navigation, Sundays and Holidays shall 
be paid on the basis of $3.70 per hour for 
day work and $4.50 per hour for night work. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Belleville this 14th day of 
February, 1958. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Perar WRIGHT, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) A. R. MosuHer, 
Member. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, March 1958 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.5 per cent from 123.7 to 124.3 between 
February and March 1958 to reach a new 
high for the second successive month*. 
Although all five component groups in- 
creased, it was an unusual seasonal advance 
of 12 per cent in foods which accounted 
for most of the movement in the total 
index. 

Normally, the food index shows little 
change between February and March, but 
recent weather and crop conditions in the 
southern United States have had a con- 
siderable impact on prices in Canada for 
potatoes, cabbage, onions and citrus fruits. 
These increases, combined with sharp 
advances in eggs and a further rise in beef 
and pork prices, carried the food index 
from 119.9 to 121.38. Declines of any con- 
sequence were limited to fresh tomatoes, 
sugar, coffee and margarine. 

The shelter index moved from 136.9 to 
137.1 as both the rent and home-ownership 
components registered further fractional 
advances. 

An increase in the clothing index, from 
108.8 to 109.5, was largely a reflection of 
higher prices on spring lines of coats 
compared with prices in effect at the close 
of last year’s season, although an increase 
in the sales tax in Montreal resulted in 
slightly higher national average clothing 
prices. 

The household operation index rose from 
120.8 to 121.1 with small increases on a wide 
range of items of home furnishings, house- 
hold supplies and services, also reflecting 
to a considerable degree the change in 
the Montreal sales tax. 

The other commodities and services index 
moved from 129.5 to 129.6 as prices were 
higher for local street car and bus fares, 
pharmaceuticals and personal care items. 
New passenger car prices eased somewhat, 
and gasoline prices dropped slightly as the 
result of local gasoline price “wars” in 
several Ontario cities. 

The index one year earlier (March 1957) 
was 120.5. Group indexes on that date were: 
food 1164, shelter 134.0, clothing 108.2, 
household operation 119.5, and other com- 
modities and services 124.2. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
higher in all ten regional cities between 
the beginning of January and the first of 
February 1958, with increases ranging from 
0.1 per cent in Saint John and Winnipeg 
to 04 per cent in St. John’s, Halifax and 
Toronto*. 

Food indexes were up in eight of the 
ten regional cities, declining only in Mont- 
real and Saint John. Prices were higher in 
most cities for beef, pork, chicken, oranges 
and a number of fresh vegetables, par- 
ticularly tomatoes. Further substantial 
declines in egg prices were general. 

Other commodities and services indexes 
rose in all ten regional cities as hospital 
rates increased in a number of cities and 
a number of pharmaceuticals and personal 
care items moved to higher price levels 
in all ten cities. The shelter indexes were 
up fractionally in five cities and unchanged 
in the other five. Clothing indexes showed 
mixed trends, as they decreased in five 
cities, increased in three and were unchanged 
in two. Household operation indexes also 
reflected a mixed pattern of change, with 
indexes down in four cities, up in four 
cities and unchanged in two. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February 
were as follows: Halifax +0.5 to 1212; 
Toronto +0.5 to 127.5; St. John’s +0.4 to 
110.6+; Ottawa +04 to 124.3; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.3 to 1202; Montreal +0.2 to 
124.0; Saskatoon-Regina +02 to 120.5; 
Vancouver +0.2 to 124.5; Saint John +0.1 
to 123.6; Winnipeg +0.1 to 122.0. 


Wholesale Prices, January 1958 


For the second consecutive month, the 
general wholesale price index (1935-39=100) 
increased moderately, advancing 0.4 per 
cent between December and January, from 
225.9 to 2268. 

The index was a little more than 1 per 
cent lower than a year earlier, whereas the 
January 1957 index was 3.3 per cent higher 
than that recorded in January 1956. 

Three of the eight component groups 
were higher during the month under review, 
while the five remaining groups were lower 
by one half of 1 per cent or less. 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951=100. 
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Animal products showed the largest per cent from 204.6 to 208.4 between Decem- 


increase, 1.7 per cent, moving the index 
for this group from 235.8 to 239.9. Increased 
prices of fresh fruits, wheat, oats, peas, 
livestock and poultry feeds, cocoanut oil, 
soya bean oil, cocoa beans, coffee and 
potatoes overbalanced lower prices for 
barley, flax, rye, rubber, sugar, lemons, 
bread in Regina, cottonseed oil and linseed 
oil, to move the vegetable products index 
up 0.7 per cent, from 195.9 to 197.2. Wood 
products were slightly higher, 0.5 per cent, 
from 299.6 to 301.0. 

Of the five component groups which 
moved slightly downwards, the decrease of 
0.5 per cent from 233.9 to 232.7 shown by 
textile products was the most pronounced. 
Lower prices for copper, copper wire and 
brass sheet slightly overbalanced increased 
prices for nickel and tin ingots, resulting 
in a small drop in the non-ferrous metals 
group of 0.4 per cent, from 169.3 to 168.6. 
Iron products and non-ferrous metals were 
also slightly lower, decreasing in each case 
0.3 per cent. Lower prices for steel scrap 
moved the iron products group down from 
252.3 to 251.6. Weaker prices for US. 
bituminous coal, coal tar, cement at Mont- 
real, and sand and gravel at Winnipeg, 
offset increased prices for domestic bitu- 
minous coal, sewer pipe, and cement at 
Winnipeg, Regina and Vancouver, to bring 
the non-metallic minerals group down from 
190.7 to 1902. The chemicals group 
remained practically unchanged at 18258. 


The index of farm product prices at 
terminal markets (1935-39=100) rose 1.9 


ber and January. In animal products, for 
which the index advanced 2.2 per cent 
from 253.7 to 259.3, price gains were noted 
for steers, calves, lambs, and Western 
butterfat, while hogs, eggs, Eastern poultry 
and Western fluid milk moved lower. The 
index of field products advanced 1.4 per 
cent from 155.4 to 157.5. 

Regional indexes showed equal advances 
of 19 per cent, as the Eastern series 
changed from 221.2 to 2254 and the Western 
index from 187.9 to 1914. 


The building material prices indexes 
were slightly lower on balance between 
December 1957 and January 1958. The resi- 
dential index (1935-39=100) edged down 
from 288.5 to 288.1 while the non-residential 
series (1949=100) changed from 130.4 to 
129.8. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) edged upwards again in 
February to another new high. The rise of 
two tenths of 1 per cent from January, from 
122.3 to 122.5, was the 1fth in 18 months. 
Food price increases again accounted for 
most of the rise. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, December 1957 

The United Kingdom Index of Retail 
Prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) climbed half a 
point between mid-November and mid- 
December 1957, rising from 107.7 to 108.2. 
At the beginning of the year, the index 
was 104.4, 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LaBour GAZETTE. 

List No. 116 
Aged 

1. Lasour Party (Great Britain). Na- 
tional Superannuation; Labour’s Policy for 
Security in Old Age. London, 1957. Pp. 122. 

Suggests a national superannuation scheme 


to help retired workers with little or no 
pension. 


2. Norton, Doreen. Looking after Old 
People at Home. London, National Council 
of Social Service, 1957. Pp. 36. 

Contents: Their Happiness. Their Health. 
Adapting the Home to Their Needs. Over- 


coming Their Disabilities. Their Care in 
Sickness. Their General Care. 


Annual Reports 


3. British CoLumMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lazsour. Annual Report for the Year ended 
December Si1st, 1956. Victoria, Queen’s 
Printers 19579 Pp. 157. 

4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABouR. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH Brancu. Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada, 1986. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 42. 

5. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Commission. Sixteenth Annual Report 
Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1957. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 50. 

6. GREAT BriraIn. Boarp or TrapE. The 
Commonwealth and the Sterling Area, 
Statistical Abstract. No. 77, 1956. London, 
H.M8.0., 1957. Pp. 340. 

7. Prince Epwarp ISLAND. WoORKMEN’S 
CoMPENSATION Boarp. Annual Report, 1956. 
Charlottetown, 1956. Pp. 25. 

8. Unitep Mine WorkerRS oF AMERICA 
WELFARE AND RETIREMENT FuNnp. Report 
for the Year ending June 30th, 1967. 
Washington, 1957. Pp. 40. 


Congresses and Conventions 

9. INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT. 11TH, Paris, 1957. Eleventh 
International Congress of Scientific Manage- 
ment; Summary Report, Paris, 24-28 June 
1957. Paris, Published by the Comité 
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national de Vorganisation francaise with 
the co-operation of the European Produc- 
tivity Agency, 1957. Pp. 50. 

Among the eleven subjects dealt with at 
the Congress were the effects of work sim- 
plification and standardization in improving 
productivity, automation in industry, market 
research, public administration, and dis- 
semination of top management principles and 
techniques. The general conclusions and 
analysis of the reports are given in two 
parts. 

10. TRADES Union Conaress. Report of 
Proceedings at the 89th Annual Trades 
Union Congress held at Blackpool, 
September 2 to 6, 1957. London, 1957. Pp. 
543. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


11. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Company and the Physically 
Impaired Worker, by Doris M. Thompson. 
New York, 1957. Pp. 89. 

Contents: Who is disabled? Reasons for 
employing the Handicapped. Keys to utiliz- 
ing the Disabled. Union Influence on the 
Employment of Handicapped People. The 
Insurance Aspects. Examples of Company 
Programs (Eleven case studies). 

12. SoctaL SERVICE QUARTERLY. The Wel- 
fare of the Disabled. London, National 
Council of Social Service, 1957. Pp. 101. 

Reprints of articles which originally 
appeared in the Social Service Quarterly. 

Partial Contents: The Handicapped School- 
Leaver and His Future, by John Arthur. The 
Disabled Young Worker, by Cynthia Walton. 
A Future for Spastics? By Jean Garwood. 
Understanding Deafness, by Peter T. Stone. 
The Deaf in the Community, by Freda 
Young. Blind People with Other Handicaps, 
by Beryl Stonehewer. Rehabilitation of the 
Tuberculous, by Dorothy Hicks. The Men- 
tally Handicapped, by Dr. Colman Kenton. 
The Rehabilitation of Disabled Workers, by 
Dre D) Paviere: 


Efficiency, Industrial 


13. BrrtisH Propuctiviry CouNcIL. Quality 
Control in Aircraft Production, Brewing, 
Brickmaking, a Chocolate Factory, an Elec- 
trical Accessories Works, a Footwear Fac- 
tory, Hosiery Manufacture, Needle Indus- 
tries, Paper Mills, Scales Manufacture, a 
Steelworks, a Switchgear Factory, a Televi- 
sion Works, Tyre Manufacture; the Fore- 
man’s Role. London, 1957. Pp. 56. 

By means of case studies gives a factual 
record of benefits gained by quality control 
in British industry. 

14. PotiticAL AND EcoNoMiIc PLANNING. 
Three Case Studies in Automation. London, 
1957aee pe oS) 

Contents: The Manufacture of Bearing 


Tube. The Stanlow Platformer (A study of 
automatic control in oil refining at the Shell 


Refining Company’s Stanlow Refinery in 
Cheshire, England. <A _ platformer is a 
platinum catalyst used in oil refining). The 
LEO Computer (LEO stands for Lyons’ 
Electronic Office. This computer, in use since 
January 1954, deals with the payroll of some 
ten thousand employees of J. Lyons and 
Company of London, which manufactures 
bakery products, ice cream, confectionery 
and frozen food and which operates two 
hundred teashops). 


International Agencies 


15. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice. Report 
of the Dvtrector-General (to the Fourth 
Asian Regional Conference). First item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1957. Pp. 89. 


At head of title: International Labour 
Organization. Fourth Asian Regional Con- 
ference, New Delhi, 1957. 

Some of the matters to be discussed at 
the Fourth Asian Regional Conference are: 
(1) labour and social problems of small- 
scale and handicraft industries in Asian 
countries; (2) working conditions of share- 
croppers, tenant farmers and other agricul- 
tural workers; and (3) industrial relations 
in Asian countries. 


16. Parrerson, GarpNER. NATO, a Cri- 
tical Apprawsal, a Report prepared by 
Gardner Patterson and Edgar 8S. Furniss, 
Jr. on the Basis of an International Con- 
ference held at Princeton University from 
June 19 through June 29, 1957, Princeton 
University Conference on NATO. Princeton, 
Ne Ooi. 107, 

Contents: Some Views on Soviet and 
American Policies. The Adequacy of Western 
Defense Strategy. NATO and Economic 
Problems. Broadening the Base of Political 


Consultation. What Price German Reunifi- 
cation? Meanings and Prospects of NATO. 


Occupations 


17. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LAzBourR. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BrancH. Carpenter. 
Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Bo2¢20; 

Partial Contents: Nature of Work. Quali- 
fications. Preparation and Training. Earn- 
ings. Advantages and Disadvantages. Trends. 

18. US. Bureau or Lasor SrarTIstics. 
Occupational Outlook Handbook; Employ- 
ment Information on Major Occupations 
for Use in Guidance. 3rd ed. Washington, 
CAE O. 19572, Pp..697. 


Power (Mechanics) 


19. UnritED Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Economic AND SocraAL Arrairs. New Sources 
of Energy and Economic Development. 
Solar Energy, Wind Energy, Tidal Energy, 
Geothermic Energy and Thermal Energy 
of the Seas. New York, 1957. Pp. 150. 

Partial Contents: Methods of Using the 
New Sources of Energy. Characteristics 
Features of the New Energy Sources. New 
Sources of Energy and Electric Power 
Supply. Utilization of New Energy Sources 
for Applications other than Electric Power. 
Utilization of Solar Energy. Economic Pos- 
sibilities of Wind Power. Tidal Energy. 
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Utilization of Geothermic Energy, with 
Special Reference to Italy. Thermal Energy 
of the Seas. 

20. Unirep Nations. SecreTary-GENERAL, 
1953- (HAMMARSKJOLD). Economic Appli- 
cations of Atomic Energy; Power Genera- 
toon and Industrial and Agricultural Uses; 
Report. New York, 1957. Pp. 108. 

Report divided into two parts: Part 1 
contains three chapters dealing with possible 
applications of atomic energy in the field of 
power, in industry and in agriculture; Part 2 
contains a questionnaire addressed to Govern- 
ments which are members of the Secretary- 
General’s Advisory Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and replies from Canada, France, 
Russia, Great Britain and the United States; 
a note prepared by the ILO on some labour 
problems associated with applications of 
atomic energy; and a note prepared by 
UNESCO on training problems related to 
the peaceful applications of atomic energy. 


Wages and Hours 


21. ALBERTA. Bureau or Statistics. Salary 
and Wage Rate Survey—Alberta, 1 May 
1957. Range of Wages and Werghted 
Averages by Type of Business, Alberta, 
Calgary, Edmonton. Edmonton, 1957. Pp. 29. 


22. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. Col- 
lective Bargaining Clauses: Dismissal Pay. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 28. 


“In this report, the prevalence of dismissal 
pay provisions, the amounts provided, the 
conditions under which laid-off workers 
qualify for benefits, and related factors are 
discussed. In addition, selected clauses are 
reproduced to illustrate the various ways in 
which agreements deal with dismissal pay 
procedures.” 


Miscellaneous 


23. Barton, SAM Beat. How Tezas Cares 
for Her Injured Workers. Denton, North 
Texas State College, 1956. Pp. 81. 


Provides information about the Texas 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and its admin- 
istration. 

24. DorEMAN, Herpert. Labour Relations 
in Norway. Oslo, The Norwegian Joint 
Committee on International Social Policy, 
1957-eF pe 150} 


Among the topics discussed in this book 
are: collective bargaining, the structure of 
the principal labor and employer organiza- 
tions, mediation and conciliation, the his- 
torical development of labor-management 
relations, and, co-operation between unions, 
employers and government. 

25. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. Eco- 
nomic Forces in the U.S.A. in Facts and 
Figures; the United States, Its People, Its 
Labor Force, and Its Economy. 5th ed. 
Prepared by U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in co-operation with International 
Cooperation Administration. Washington, 
GPiOs 1057. (Ppa 188: 


Partial Contents: Geography. Population. 
Labor Force. Income. Consumption. Output. 
Employer-Employee Relationships. Govern- 
ment. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 

Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Accidents 





A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 18, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 



































Pehle Man. 
—_—— Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. IBGE 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexesstse er che or eee eee 5, 891 104 437 1,689 27165 1,001 495 
Agriculturaleneee eee eee 654 = ‘oo 139 171 270 18 
INon=Alericul tural saeen eee nee On2ou 103 382 1,550 1,994 731 477 
MSIOS «corset hts eee a oA et 4,470 85 339 1, 285 1, 604 783 374 
A griculturalbytsc. ee eee ee 628 s 54 137 162 258 16 
INon=Aoricul tural eases ae eee eee 3, 842 84 285 1,148 1,442 525 358 
Femaless..%-( bc fica a eee 1,421 19 98 404 561 218 121 
Agricultural 4.0 soe eee ee 26 = “I 3 za 12 = 
INOn= Aerie al cure) enn een ee 1,395 19 97 402 552 206 119 
All Apes? 263 -stene a. Sea ee eee 5, 891 104 437 1,689 2,165 1,001 495 
1410 SV CATSAG Sor etude Cen oo Kote Dias 539 15 40 191 171 89 33 
202 4iyearsee eeere eke eee 745 15 58 244 254 124 50 
2044 Veatsct 2e lente ee ce ee 2,739 49 195 780 1,017 462 236 
45-64 Vearse oh k a eee 1, 643 23 124 424 630 288 154 
GorvearsianG Oversees ee oes ee 225 “s 20 50 93 38 22 
Persons with Jobs 
A VaGatusy coups aan eee eee ay All 84 380 1,504 2,025 934 444 
Males... cotta ae ee ree Corre 4,005 66 285 1,120 1,483 723 328 
Females. s.07-Got b> ter on See 1,366 18 95 384 542 211 116 
INaaKOMNibidMW. vSeic coco obodueneobddede. 637 2 Ol 135 167 266 17 
Non=Afericulturals. ee eee ee 4,734 83 329 1,369 1, 858 668 427 
Paid: Workers 2 err. pee eee ee 4,299 73 293 1, 228 ileal! 607 384 
Ma lessee eel) ohh s 2. Sees See oe 3,062 57 212 878 Ve PR ES) 422 278 
Females cisck bs nie a eetecee ree PRY! 16 81 350 499 185 106 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both: Séxes..c. arta eee ee eee 520 20 57 185 140 67 51 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
BothiSexes’.s.c sere une OL 163 466 1,479 He 7A 948 504 
INS ere oats meee BN le haute ne yh 1,076 53 106 275 311 213 118 
IHGA LES he tap eee ae POOL cei meee 4,195 110 360 1, 204 1, 400 735 386 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimate in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


























Week Ended Week Ended 
i January 18, 1958 December 14, 1957 
Seeking Seeki ae 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
vat Work (2) Work (') 
Mopalsooking 1OrkwOrkKai-ead esses cee an en 549 524 410 393 
Vina ovat Ral oat, § aS As org een ee 520 
ind ere emronihiaere. vrs inp aenoh er 137 ini ae Bate 
Pm eT TON GS oe ene, creas cn Sy nts, wets, 273 _- eee _- 
A BORIN OMG IS sae eet. kee Seve adhe en 79 — 43 — 
oa OMRON LUG RN MrS haters occs Acremetens 22 — 15 — 
SS UCP OUGOS dae tector oa ane. co Stlac . ~ —— * —— 
LO= ANNO Ville lence ok ehinee kk os « woe * = * — 
War KOC Mee sere vr, Mittetes rads So iene elit, 29 2 
lee APMOUTS Aca eric Ltt hte: este ain 13 5 Pe rae 
Lb SARVOUTSH Mate ee eo ec siicce 16 14 17 15 





Week Ended 
January 19, 1957 








Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work(!) 
O18 283 
303 22 
111 — 
162 — 
20 
* — 
* — 
* 
12 i! 
* * 
* * 





(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’”’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














HOLOPACVCratmereeeiye.s see ee: 


1950 Average..... 


AOD OA VOTAPO..6 bs ccc evi ste 


1952 Average..... 


HUNSEAVCTASC wanes es 4; 


1954 Average..... 
1955 Average..... 
1956 Average..... 


POD MAVErag Cai athe css o>: 


1957—January... 


MSD IUAT Veasenatnar) os: 


October... 
November 


December. 


1958—January.... 





Agricul- 
ture, 
Forestry, Manu- 
Fishing, facturing 
Trapping, 
Mining 
49 214 
55 Zoi 
72 272 
76 303 
73 329 
73 323 
77 342 
87 379 
90 397 
87 384 
85 389 
Ge 393 
72 393 
85 397 
96 405 
101 402 
104 403 
103 404 
97 401 
89 397 
84R 396 
78P 376P 








R—revised; P—preliminary. 
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eee = 
ransport- nance, S 1 
ation, Services, ol Acs 
Consirue= (i. oats (including | ™mentary Total 
tion : Labour 
cation, Govern- Tiécune 
Storage, ment) nee 
Trade 
47 169 147 21 647 
47 180 156 24 693 
52 208 178 28 810 
63 233 199 32 906 
70 252 217 35 976 
69 261 239 35 1,000 
78 278 256 3 1,068 
93 307 283 41 1,190 
97 335 316 44 1,279 
76 310 298 42 1,197 
74 316 299 42 1, 205 
13 ola 302 43 1,205 
83 324 303 43 1) PANES 
07 334 Site 44 1,270 
110 343 323 45 1) ayy 
109 347 308 45 Ue 
110 347 325 46 ooo 
114 347 331 46 1,345 
116 345 330 46 i330 
104 348 332 46 1,316 
92R 343R 328 45 1, 288 
84P 325P 322P 43P 1, 288P 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At January 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,665,265. 


TABLE C-i1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Deore Index Numbers Avera 
Year and Month Wer se re Weekly 
Eploy Aggregate| Average Wares audliiinmploy 2 Aggregate apNeeey Waresart 
ment Weekly |Wages and Salaries ment cee y. ages anc’) Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1947—Average................. 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average.............005. 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—Average..............4-. 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—Average...............-. 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1051=-A'verace a. cee ener 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—Average..............4.. 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
I958—=A Verage soc. oc. sets 113.4 151 5 133.4 67.30 1353 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average.............005- 109.9 151.3 eyo 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average.............205. 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—Average................. 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.0 Toln2 66.47 
1957—Average...............-- 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
yA tals © Mr tin o chnige-cro oc 121.4 180.3 148.0 63.58 114.8 (il oth 148.8 65.44 
Deb oo ol areca ee 118.6 184.7 155.2 66.66 115.1 182.0 157.3 69.17 

Mare lt. dao cee 118.1 185.8 156.8 67.36 115.0 182.3 157.6 69.29 

ADT scat. oe atereraee terre 118.0 186.1 157.3 67.56 115.4 184.4 158.9 69.87 

WER oad tina yond hon oo aoc 119.4 187.9 156.8 67.37 iTTN, fe 184.8 158.7 69.78 

June Wy chess cee 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 

SUL oe tl Aieterccrevree eae 126.6 202.2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 

Auge sl ete ae ea oes 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 
Septhenl sc tere ersert ys 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 
OCALA eee ee 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 

ING Le en er eee 1252 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 

1 BYOs ge itt oe ret aes yors 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 185.9 163.0 71.69 
1O5S= Janie Wl" Samet eee: 117.6 182.6 154.7 66.45 109.1 171.3 156.0 68.61 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
eee and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
eee ee 














Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
‘* and Salaries, in Dollars 
rea = Sa a ea ee 
Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 
1958 1957 1957 1958 1957 1957 
(a) Provinces 
Newfoundland SoG OSDIR OOOO BCE E 7 Ene eae 116.4 127.8 124.4 60.66 62.00 57.79 
Prince Edward Lig} ehayele, Soo Gn Perce ee eo eee 106.6 117.4 109.6 50.55 50.29 47.79 
Nova Scotia. Matacic ietobensie ode she shai siahe Slesavelact are Seb Oe sabs 96.4 99.3 99.6 55.48 56.92 2a: 
INferwya bs retIn Sialic Koper etiel shan !sioisie.s'stsvs c-e-cusinss give arcce-sterass are < 98.7 101.1 109.4 56.91 56.79 57.07 
Quebec AiadwOs O26 BED BOC OUIS COCO DOT OCT: Pree Tare 117.0 122.9 121.0 64.00 66.56 61.16 
Ontario Aeihisescro OOO LDC O CO CEC CE TE TIRE eer ee ore 120.4 124.6 123.5 68.89 72.24 65.70 
WMIGTETIAG) Ons God SS eo baat DROS are eee 107.9 110.9 109.2 62.13 64.22 60.51 
SRN RAG eA WA/ ALM eel role olele os oF. 9 eave) oho) cies) oun eiaial aa: 119.2 128.1 120.7 66.39 66.36 62.97 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)............ 146.6 151.6 148.7 69.19 70.87 66.10 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 111.9 118.1 118.8 70.58 74.80 68.05 
(CRIIRYG Pino Sbsicelo Soe coe ane ee eee 117.6 122.5 121.4 66.45 69,24 63.58 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
Lee OLS Meee RSET TMA face kis! afroxcyarevecis wieccresdiptevesere. 6 123.2 130.9 TGS 47.68 49.53 47,83 
Sydney RTE Pe Tey eras. cttstiy ote atsvai stay ayer syovs siete ave eifeve: Sis sje 93.3 95.1 92.9 69.62 (Aeral 66.30 
Halifax AG SOND Go 0 COUR OD CO On CeIn ar eae Waly/ sal 118.0 122.4 54.02 54.53 50.66 
SHO UOMO, 6 o's SS o See Oto CREE ee oe ee 105.2 91.4 110.2 50.48 51.95 49.68 
AROS hs Saco Bb 0 co edo ee CO Gene See ee eee 105.9 ie 108.5 55.69 57.84 52.38 
Sherbrooke Pop bh OOD eS GO ne eee Bere eiakeee iets 100.5 105.8 112.8 51.00 56.89 51.76 
“Mangers TESA gee > ago dbo G06 CORA CUR On One oer 109.9 itis a2 ls il 60.12 62.81 59.38 
MD HUIMITN ON Clvalle sect setae iste oieve ic, ais sreis 6, ace.eieus ara sig titre:« 73.8 74.9 76.4 55.82 57.90 Donde 
IM WOTOURREEA ie aa oso tie ou ROO RG RR Cee rare eee 121.2 126.0 121.5 64.65 67.21 60.92 
(OUI Gag Il san Aran SIS OG RS eee acne: eee eae 119.8 122 120.5 59.69 61.73 56.76 
IRGLCT DOLCE Minter rie eine ics wets ae claws vs le eavewelen ss 102.8 103.8 109.2 (per! 75.76 69.37 
ION Aeolian b GTROING O OSS OIE On OC IeE nea aaa 176.3 178.7 179.3 73.61 90.80 70.43 
Nia paracliall Smee men emote wae wtye ts Kosei ape cae tise 2 118.8 122.1 75.28 76.68 70.56 
Sip (CRAP OTETES oo Seen cance eebe Abbe te DOS es aoneen 116.6 121.2 127.2 76.50 78.50 73.69 
MOON GOM MR ee eis y aera Pc shares Gale claus el@ 18 sian 132.0 134.9 131.9 69.41 eR 65.99 
ISKNTNTTF ON owonoo be ORO CRS CORO TAO EE SCD eee manes 109.2 112.6 115.6 72.01 74,71 69.21 
PE ranblOLr career ike clon. © <cisinisis Oates eae coe are Boss 85.6 86.0 87.5 61.46 65. 1 59.20 
‘Calls, ooeke peo des bo dos GAG on eee ee err nee 110.4 11255 1G 58.63 61.50 56.60 
TERR GIOIA el crcl 05 Seah Se ues SE, SEA Sn neem 136 116.6 115.0 59.91 64.82 59.52 
SSI1Gl OLIN Vee wr aT PTR cc chau wayute a cia jai elacecs aia 144.8 144.7 140.7 84.62 85.49 80.51 
ONC OMEN EMO OS > on. stais che ere Rod ohare evades 116.9 12126 118.9 61.83 64.86 59.38 
SIG ILS atin cow ode FO Uo bene Te en Rene Coe errs 134.7 139.1 Wage Al 85.24 89.57 77.94 
AVA LS OTP OEE PE arora siaere cio ove cfavo-Sle ctetebolniso:atagueimiais oes 86.2 92.3 107.2 67.82 75.76 68.02 
‘Starrs (Shes URGE. As ole cous 6 aR Gore EOC AIsetoe cic 130.9 135.0 1leoie Il 85.76 87.00 80.35 
Ing, Wallkignnei ea, Avadaiihes oA wong aon ano doen onoodd ommae 116.5 121.3 113.8 68.66 72.79 65.21 
Wan oe inrertee ia ota ei aiayersisushsverale ate ckstape sie cpayerece, ap5 9:95 107.8 108.8 108.2 59.57 61.74 57.43 
[ROOT re Boo Oot EO OD OO COO CRE OC IEE ieareean Pata! 126.9 119.5 61.98 62.31 59.49 
Saclsa LOOU MET TAEE Ran a eilniniee «ois ie wis Guvsloiel otiecd Bala closes 125.9 133.3 119.4 60.30 61.43 57.18 
LH GHETOTNKO Mies o aoe OMNES 6 CORRE On Sane noone nee 176.3 183.6 174.8 62.74 65.27 60.33 
(Chiktaigicnscbootdbs oHonet od OceEs OOD e ere ern ance 157.1 159.7 156.2 65.94 67.37 62.48 
WAAGOURTE ES co noo 0 6 ROA O 0 5 OTE HERD OO. a SoD One ROT IOe 115.7 119.1 119.0 69.53 72.58 66.14 
\WHCROTEE,, bo unene GS SORe One OCOD MOEN ne oer. 120.9 120.1 123.4 64.15 67.00 60.94 


ee a a a) ee eee eee a eee ees Lee 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source; Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


























Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry eS = 

Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dee. 1 Jan. 1 

1958 1957 1957 1958 1957 1957 
Mining 36.0055 cos Sone Pe oe ee ce eae. 126.0 128.1 122.7 83.37 86.65 73.67 
Metal maining. cn ocd... ere eee ae eee 137.0 139.3 127.6 85.72 89.88 79.71 
Gal hs ss ieee eae Re eee ieee ee med ee ono 75.9 76.3 68.82 72.19 68.96 
Other metal... i). hs sere ers ee Oe 194.8 198.5 175.4 91.79 96.19 84.08 
GTS 32. iis vate eanslicts de atten Seon OR beet eam Thai TE. 112.6 82.80 84.12 80.97 
Coal, 3. acini, Seed OR ae Bo eee OT RE: 61.8 62.4 66.7 65.12 67.77 66.04 
Ouland natural caste een Ree ene eee 290.9 290.4 281.1 96.51 96.93 94.01 
INomametal. eats ba vo Aree mee Oued a 121.4 128.0 eat 72.88 77.34 68.05 
Manufacturing 5.05 facade ay oo oe ok eck 109.1 113.3 114.8 68. 61 71.69 65, 44 
Hoodand beverages: ecneaa shee ne eee eae oe 102.6 iia} 102.4 62.43 63.50 58.76 
Meat products :):2beneccs ome ee eee: 123.6 129.7 WALL gal 69.41 73.06 67.59 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 73.8 97.6 78.6 55.43 54.87 49.87 
Greimumonl iproductseecestc a retort merit 101.9 102.9 103.1 67.61 70.61 61.71 
Bread and other bakery Pees a evens 108.7 109.0 108.5 60.79 61.56 57.79 
Biscuits and crackers.. : Ee aoe 82.4 94.7 87.3 48.38 54.14 42.81 
Distilled and malt liquors... fee 105.9 115.3 106.0 79.46 80.14 16.87 
‘Tobacco and tobacco products................0. 0. 83.0 83.9 104.7 68.88 69.58 57.54 
Rubber productss:.a..escamecoie eon cece meas oe 104.5 107.7 113.7 63.84 73.05 67.71 
Leatherproducts.;. 0 sepsis Cee eae 84.1 87.7 86.1 44.28 48.54 43.68 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 88.7 91.8 88.9 40.73 45.55 40.42 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 79.2 Bi 87.3 53.97 57.63 51.68 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 80.8 81.7 89.0 49.19 54.21 48.93 
Woollen? PO0dS cis beeen tee nee oh eee: 60.5 64.4 74.1 50.61 54.60 48.94 
Synthetic textiles and silk.. ie Eerie ae > Ane Ce 81.3 82.2 85.6 63.80 64.14 60.52 
Clothing (textile and fur).. ASRS EE FASS 87.9 91.9 90.0 40.36 44,62 38.88 
Menis clothing As onan car eieci teen tee 93.1 97.0 Byiaa} 39.33 43.49 38.26 
Women siclophin man ta, mts eee rere <i ae ee 89.8 90.6 85.0 41.25 45.22 38.50 
TO OCS aia rads teins ce eee oh, biciaetera acne 75.4 80.6 81.4 40.49 45.19 39.79 
Wood'productsis-icstec ac Notas tree rose der aera: 94.2 99.8 103.4 DOOM 61.91 53.03 
Diy bike Moy chautaveancawlksy .ncomegssanaoeaneholhooos 91.0 eA il 101.6 Domd 63.50 53.88 
UPNIGUEES. snore ete le tile te aici Rete eee 108.9 112.9 IES 54.02 60.56 52.42 
Other woodsproducte.ccis tet eerie ere: 81.8 87.9 94.6 50.98 56.89 50.13 
Paper pLOduCtSe. ae. Aetecrn eee Oe ere ae ae 114.0 15.5 121.6 80.24 82.79 78.73 
(Pulpyancepaper iain Serpe meee meet ae arnt ee led T1285 123.3 87.69 89.88 85.88 
Other ipanersprocductsaeeeetes steric tt teeter 119.8 12302 117.6 62.96 66.69 60.15 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 119.5 121.2 117.38 (eSial 75.93 71.29 
Tronkandisteel pro ductsmsaasecn ere eine eee. ete 105.6 109.0 13e3 75.87 79.52 72.30 
Agricultural implements. . 3 Oe SEP! 6h. ae 61.9 59.5 BIE TA 76.67 78.22 71.28 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 165.2 170.8 155.2 77.42 82.58 70.62 
Hardware and tools.. 4 fn Ney Sree 93.6 95.8 102.0 69.10 72.34 65.47 
Heating and cooking appliances. . i aetna 93.9 102.5 98.5 66.02 69.99 61.80 
TYONSCES TING Sis css tok ae eee oe Oe eee eee as 99.2 104.2 106.0 70.29 UD 68.27 
Machinery’ Tale. ).. sa. aes sh prairie eae 2 Hpal tien 129.1 72.50 77.02 69.18 
Proimaryaroneand sbeclea sn. seperti r earner 111.2 115.9 PARE 86.75 91.15 85.74 
Sheet metahoroducte sa. oe eee 99.7 103.8 112.6 72.64 75.50 67.92 
ransportationeq Wipmientecs ean einen eee 134.1 138.9 147.0 75.39 81.60 72.60 
Aircrait, andipartsices sme: -60 niche aac ee 390.1 393.3 367.4 83.45 84.19 75.78 
Motonsvehicles.it) tasosds.ot eee eee eee Mipard, 12258 143.9 73.78 93.16 76.58 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 105.3 108.9 2225 (WARE 78.27 71.35 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. Ee re 84.5 87.1 96.6 71.89 72.96 71.14 
Shipbuilding and Spee Oe ne en nee 144.6 149.5 149.9 69.66 75.86 64.70 
Non-ferrous metal products. . SOE ea es: 130.4 133.1 134.0 82.47 82.89 76.93 
Alimintimliproduchs ere aac eee eae eee 127.9 134.8 141.7 Tkimsy? 78.09 71.28 
Brass and @opper products ass eerie ene 103.7 105.9 109.3 73.43 75.91 68.71 
Slaakel wbeyigtsinVolfor MUI 566 toon sa bacesauagacdsens 161.1 162.3 160.1 91.56 90.21 85.05 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 141.8 146.3 154.5 74.36 76.35 70.26 
Non-metallic mineral products...................- IPB, 132.5 129.1 70.36 74.76 67.27 
Clayproducts:. ee tone eee ree eee 95.0 103.7 101.7 66.41 70.58 65.06 
Glasstand/glass productsie meee nem eee 129.6 134.4 135.9 69.35 72.03 65.02 
Products of petroleumbandcoaly. eee 138.5 136.7 134.4 103.84 103.54 98.50 
Chemicaliproducts sec ee ee te ee l3on0 135.0 128.1 81.33 81.37 75.85 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 118.5 119.6 116.3 71.31 71.69 68.42 
Acids yallikalissandisallicaenmene sree t een mine 150.9 153.1 133.0 93.44 92.87 88,28 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 112.7 116.9 109.3 61.15 63.24 55.90 
Construction seal haere ae ee eee 111.9 136.9 117.1 65.09 74.81 62.54 
Building and general engineering................... 116.8 143.3 129.3 68.76 82.09 64.87 
Building cere eens tec eee ee nee 120.0 144.9 13650 Glen 80.62 64.42 
EN SiNnecerin ge WOLkee seer dane nee ee eee 103.3 136.3 99.7 73.86 88.60 67.38 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 104.1 126.9 97.7 58.50 61.68 57.61 
SI CLVICE. eee ee ee See asa Oe eee 128.0 130.4 124.7 46.66 4V 27 43.96 
Hotelsand restaurants seeceennene nee ieee 119.3 121.8 119.0 38.48 38.85 37.22 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 112.5 114.1 109.2 40.41 42.48 38.16 
Other service: Acar ce neotenic eee 174.9 178.2 164.0 69.09 68.97 64.77 
Industrial composite. .....................000 000s. 117.6 122.5 121.4 66.45 69.24 63.58 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 





Janel 


























Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Dee. 1, Jan. 1, 
1958 1957 1957 1958 1957 1957 

Wignntoayellleiyel:... 4 Seca SG eae ae ean ae 41.3 39.7 37.3 169.7 161.7 15/1 
IS[GiRD, RAST. ao Se Bs Oe rec ee eee 37.6 40.5 38.2 150.6 146.1 139.1 
INiGxey TBIQUIA AGES .chowels bet Op ne tan ae ee eee 38.6 40.9 40.2 150.9 146.6 141.7 
(AWOSYs popsiycand oto On ee Oe MRC aD aa ben en ee 38.4 41.6 38.7 148.9 146.9 141.8 
OT cell OM net eae se ho Fla ave oehste Sly aie ene sha end 36.9 40.6 Olen 174.6 172.6 166.5 
[Nieemirti Disipeee MeuOir a ies hs od Sie bia susuots odes Fick eae en 36.7 39.8 38.1 154.5 SPA 149.3 
Sas leone Wallen tents koh ehh oct is, della adn sais s | 37.5 40.0 39.4 177.0 172.6 163.0 
tee et aatabs soe aos. i976 40.3 38.6 175.3 172.3 164.5 
Britis mC OuuimMDiae )emasestin tas cGe cle.ck aa dies cc ents 5 | 34.4 Sie One 199.5 196.4 187.9 





(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hourly Average Weekly 


Average Hours Earnings Wages 

















Industry SSS See 
Jan. 1|Dee.1\Jan. 1|/Jan. 1|Dec.1\Jan. 1\/Jan. 1|Dec.1\Jan. 1 

1958 | 1957 | 1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1957 

no no no. | cts cts. | cts $ $ $ 
Minin ers & feavccrunasit ns seee teed sree tate aie otepetreetet sie oie 40.3) 42.6} 40.7} 194.0} 193.7] 181.6) 78.18) 82.52) 73.91 
Metalanining -be-easecee corte cess semen acres ke 40.8) 43.2) 40.2] 200.8} 201.5} 189.2) 81.93) 87.05] 76.06 
Gold ett icc tcc eee eee are rene a 40.7| 42.6] 40.3} 156.7} 158.7] 159.8] 63.78) 67.61] 64.40 
Othermetaleay se eerie a ae eee ee 40.9] 43.5} 40.1] 217.6} 217.3} 201.7] 89.00) 94.53] 80.88 
IVC] peak, SRR ee eer Ae OREN Nr DNS tS Ber ace eer a 39.4| 40.7) 43.0] 184.7] 182.9] 172.1] 72.77| 74.44! 74.00 
Goal Bee Pee a See ee acolo, tee eae aes are aie a teeke 37.8) 39.7} 42.0] 167.0] 166.4] 155.6) 63.13] 66.06) 65.35 
Oilandnaturaleas ener eeen eee aoe ereeee ore 42.2) 42.5] 45.0} 212.9] 211.0) 202.4) 89.84] 89.68) 91.08 
IN Oniemeta Lees seen e ecne os raeearne tore meee ehitae 39.1] 438.1) 38.5) 175.0] 173.4) 166.7| 68.43) 74.74) 64.18 
Manutacturing.:ccree ete cn ore checks erie ite eters ols 37.3] 40.6] 37.9] 165.7] 163.5) 158.0) 61.81] 66.38) 59.88 
Hoodjand beveragces:crcece a. mee eee eee oie orks 37.6] 40.9] 37.6] 146.4] 142.1] 187.9] 55.05) 58.12] 51.85 
Meat*productss: aren coe Reece ee ere ere na. 37.5] 40.7]. 37.5) 170.0] 170.1) 164.7| 63.75) 69.23) 61.76 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 31.4; 39.0} 34.0} 133.5} 120.5) 117.3] 41.92] 47.00} 39.88 
Grainymilliproducts*eere eee eee eee eee Cee eee 39.5] 42.6] 38.6] 158.5] 154.7] 144.5] 62.61] 65.90) 55.78 
Bread and other bakery products.................... 41.2} 42.9) 42.0] 130.8) 128.0] 123.8] 53.89} 54.91) 52.00 
Distilledandenal Glrquorsmeeee eee ete ener 37.8) 39.9} 39.5] 191.1] 185.4] 176.2) 72.24) 73.97) 69.60 
Tobacco.and tobacco productse--eeneeeme eect ae 39.2} 40.0} 38.2] 162.0] 160.5] 1388.4] 63.50) 64.20} 52.87 
RibberproguctS sce eee ee eee cee Reece ee eee cee 33.8] 41.0) 39.4] 164.5] 167.9] 160.8] 55.60) 68.84) 63.36 
Leatherproductsr:temasataccd wieder ea een ceri 34.8] 39.7; 36.0] 112.7] 112.6] 110.0) 39.32] 44.70) 39.60 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................-+--- 33.7| 38.8] 34.6] 106.4] 107.9] 106.1] 35.86} 41.87] 36.71 
Textile products (excepuclovming) eaeemeetiieee eee Soe Ll) AZO eso e124 212323) el Seo doe told Ole Ome 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.................| 36.2] 40.7} 87.0} 122.4] 122.6] 119.8] 44.31) 49.90) 44.33 
Woollén'to0ds 43. eer oe neo e eo etna: 38.1] 42.4) 39.7} 116.1] 116.2} 110.0) 44.23) 49.27] 43.67 
Shad aare Mer qnu ly molilte. .coonoannconaceopococpanns 43.0) 43.6) 44.1) 183.3] 131.8) 125.1) 57.32) 57.46) 55.17 
Clothine7(textileand tur) seepeer eee eee ener 32.4| 37.4} 32.4] 107.1} 105.8) 103.6] 34.70] 39.57| 33.57 
Menjs.clothing: (ase: nee cee Erne ren eee er eee oat 31.8) 36.4] 32.1] 108.1] 107.5) 108.4] 34.38] 39.13} 33.19 
Women's clothing®ia. saree eer oe eer eee 30.0) 35.5} 29.0) 115.5] 110.7) 110.4) 34.65) 39.30) 32.02 
Knit: goodssccce ens eee ee ee eee eee 35.5) 40.3) 35.6) 100.2} 100.9] 99.5) 35.57) 40.66} 35.42 
* Wood: productSeeee stm at eee er ee 36.1] 40.9} 36.2) 144.9] 143.7] 1386.3] 52.31] 58.77) 49.34 
SEHiy GhikeljaleniereabllKeG ponpanecooceaoospoeconcuoebsus 35.2} 39.4} 34.4] 156.8] 154.6] 147.0) 55.19) 60.91) 50.57 
Furniture: s, Sct secre tee Rec eee eC aee 37.4] 438.3] 38.7) 131.4] 1380.9] 124.8] 49.14] 56.68] 48.30 
Otheriwood productsiereeeemet eee renee 37.1] 42.5} 39.1) 122.4] 124.1] 116.5] 45.41] 52.74] 45.55 
‘Paper products scr. oer eee eee arene 38.7} 41.1) 40.2) 189.3) 187.2) 183.3] 73.26] 76.94) 73.69 
Bulprandspaper.mil see eee eaten eee ene 39.4) 41.2} 41.1) 204.5} 203.2] 196.1] 80.57) 83.72) 80.60 
Otherpaper productsmenence eee eee error 36.8] 40.7) 37.5} 147.1] 146.8) 141.4] 54.13] 59.75) 53.03 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 38.3] 39.7] 38.3} 192.1] 191.5) 184.6] 73.57) 76.03] 70.70 
*Tronkan destec EproGuctseremerse teen iaeseeer ener itrentG rs 37.6] 40.6) 38.3] 186.5] 185.9) 177.7] 70.12] 75.48} 68.06 
IACTICULLUTA EITM plement sree osetia et 38.0] 39.3] 37.7) 185.1) 183.7] 172.3) 70.89) 72.19) 64.96 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 37.5) 41.9) 35.0} 183.3] 184.3] 173.5] 68.74) 77.22) 60.73 
FHardwanrerand:tOol saaccte tre ae et rrer imran 38.3} 41.0) 38.0] 164.4) 163.7) 157.8) 62.97] 67.12} 59.96 
Heating and cooking appliances..................0... 36.8] 40.9) 37.2} 159.4} 159.8) 147.9] 58.66] 65.36) 55.02 
Tron CHSUIN RS a5 tistics ein wea eateeet ree eerie 35.8] 39.8] 37.4] 178.6] 180.1] 171.8] 63.94] 71.68] 64.25 
Machinery mantfacturing 7 ).t1, 1020 joclrals steele viernes 88.1} 41.9] 39.4] 173.9) 174.0] 165.2) 66.26] 72.91) 65.09 
IPTN ary ei rOnsaAn Custee] ee eee Renee ate teen 89.2} 40.0] 40.0) 219.7) 218.8} 207.5) 86.12) 87.52) 83.00 
Sheet anetal products. soccer sec acsiasye seis siolehisie st 37.0) 39.5| 36.7) 179.0] 178.2) 168.4] 66.23) 70.39} 61.80 
"Transportation €quipmienty....ce.. 2 .cincemeh wee oa 37.0} 40.8] 38.2) 186.3] 189.3] 178.9] 68.93) 77.23) 68.34 
Asreralt and Manteno nee aan 40.0} 41.1] 38.8) 189.6] 188.9] 177.7] 75.84] 77.64) 68.95 
Motor vehicles ss; acs. cco raecnie eye anenee sana 30.8) 41.8) 37.4| 200.1] 210.2) 193.8] 61.63] 87.86] 72.48 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................- 35.2} 39.7] 37.1) 188.1) 185.5} 179.9] 66.21] 73.64) 66.74 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39.4) 39.7) 39.8] 178.4] 179.9} 175.0) 70.29] 71.42) 69.65 
Ship bil dingsandmre pain one ere eee eee tee 37.4) 41.3) 36.7) 182.1] 183.0) 170.7) 68.11) 75.58) 62.65 
*Non-ferrous metal PrOGUCtSIe. dee wi CE eae 39.7} 41.0) 40.1] 194.7] 190.7) 179.0) 77.30] 78.19) 71.78 
Aluimimimitproductsemssterte te eae en ee ee hee 38.9] 42.0) 39.0} 162.4] 159.9} 154.0) 63.17] 67.16} 60.06 
Brass and copper products......:.2..0.+0.-.ss++s+-0+. BORSA Alo veN ll ome nl i2no\ mL OlamimG tae OlmalnOu MOON 
Smelting ANG Teh ning. Wot eee toh ee ae eee 40.4] 40.6} 41.4] 214.6} 210.6} 195.2) 86.70} 85.50} 80.81 
*Electrical apparatus snd BUpDIICS a5 oe nc C sere 38.2} 40.7) 37.2) 168.7} 167.1] 163.1) 64.44] 68.01] 60.67 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 38.9] 40.5} 38.1} 189.8} 188.8) 180.9} 73.83] 76.46} 68.92 
Radios and radio parts.7.0.. acca baer. 3 acre 36.8} 41.2] 36.3] 151.2] 147.3] 142.7) 55.64] 60.69] 51.80 
Batteries: ios Nagaawnes ace en eeet sete tania eee 37.0] 41.8) 37.7} 163.1) 166.5] 158.5) 60.35] 69.60] 59.75 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances....... 37.6} 40.2) 38.5) 173.2) 171.1) 168.1) 65.12] 68.78] 64.72 
Miscellaneous electrical products.................0+5: 38.9} 40.6] 35.5) 154.4) 153.1) 151.6] 60.06} 62.16) 53.82 
Wire.and (Cn bl en, a Uln ges eee ent tee ee 37.9] 41.1} 38.5] 179.9] 183.0} 171.9) 68.18] 75.21] 66.18 
*Non-metallic mineral products..................-+.-:- 39.2} 48.1) 39.6] 165.3] 163.6) 158.6] 64.80) 70.51) 62.81 
Clayiproducts: vastus mitt eee ee Cee eens 39.0) 42.8) 40.7) 154.9] 153.8] 148.0) 60.41) 65.83] 60.24 
Glasstand glass productsse ee eeneeereeeee eee eee 40.3] 42.7) 39.2) 160.7) 159.5] 155.3) 64.76] 68.11] 60.88 
Products of petroleum and coal.....:...:............<; 40.4) 41.5) 41.8] 234.4) 226.6] 214.1] 94.70] 94.04] 89.49 
Chemical products Basico ras As Beer none See ee ee 40.0} 41.0) 40.4] 179.9) 176.5] 165.7) 71.96] 72.37] 66.94 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40.3} 41.5} 40.1] 1387.6] 135.9] 131.4] 55.45) 56.40) 52.69 
Acids) alkalis‘and salts. (haw. dace re noes eee aoe 41.1) 41.9} 42.4] 212.8] 205.0) 192.4] 87.46] 85.90] 81.58 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............... 38.4; 41.4) 38.1] 1386.2} 134.3] 127.1] 52.30] 55.60} 48.43 
*“Durableisoods.s ee Se re ee ee 37.6] 40.9) 38.1] 178.0] 177.3] 169.3] 66.93] 72.52) 64.50 
Non-dutable goods. cess heey meee meni eater 37.0) 40.4] 37.7) 152.5] 148.8] 145.4] 56.43] 60.12) 54.82 
Construction.............. aeons odes Se OEY 33.8} 41.2] 34.4) 177.5) 178.1) 170.1] 60.00} 73.38) 58.51 
Building and weneral engineering: -m.. ses oeen cece 32.3} 41.6] 33.1] 195.3] 193.6} 182.8] 63.08} 80.54) 60.51 
Highways, bridges and SLD WereU lb 1s Oooe OU Bon MOYO io): 37.0} 40.4] 37.7) 144.8) 144.5] 140.1] 53.58) 58.38) 52.82 
Electric and motor transportation.................000. 42.4) 44.3) 42.2) 1638.7} 161.2] 156.6] 69.41] 71.41] 66.09 
SOLViCG caterer ee heen te oar ee ee eon 38.6) 39.8) 39.1) 96.4] 95.8] 92.6) 37.21] 38.13] 36.21 
Hotels and TEStAUTADES: ae eras antes fae ye tac serine 39.2) 39.9) 39.8} 95.7; 95.2) 93.2] 37.51] 37.98] 37.09 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................... 37.5} 40.0) 38.3] 92.5) 92.0] 86.5) 34.69] 36.80} 33.13 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 














Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 =100) 
f Haute Average Average 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Per Week | Earnings | Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 

Monthly Average 1949..............e000. 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Monthly Awverage 1950. ...........0.-..- 42.3 103.6 43 .82 105.1 102.9 102.1 

MonthivaAweraeelOole....n. a<c. oe... 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 WIE 102.9 

Monthly Average 1952). .............0.-- 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 

Monthly, Average 1953). ¢..............00- 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 

Monthly Average 19545 .5..-:.....-..c4.. 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 

Monthly Average 1955................... 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 

Monthly Average 1956.................-- 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 

IMonthiveAwerare 195 (see: aeseniies + - cele 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 NL ee 
Week Preceding: 

January He Gimreratess, merereroroverczats ci At 2s 158.0 65.10* 156.1 120.3 129.8 

Melabiay i Wb Eee agancasecenese 40.9 157.5 64.42 154.4 120.5 128.1 

March STO Bete eh re8! cytes ov cris ater oxs 40.9 157.6 64.46 154.5 120.5 128.2 

April LOD (eee cemevetesereis ers yore 41.1 158.7 65.23 156.4 120.9 129.4 

ay IL VORA Oe oro Broreaenne ae 40.6 160.0 64.96 155.7 121.1 128.6 

June URL GS cee rercersisinuscavs boars 40.5 160.7 65.08 156.0 121.6 128.3 

July LOS eaten as crt one 40.6 161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 

August PRL OD airs pee sera ehctoew ais 40.5 160.4 64.96 155.7 122.6 127.0 

Septem crmlent Qo tmermemn ase sce ac 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 1DBrO 126.0 

October IC MOD Sat Obie a AC OMBee OTA 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 

INioyyeronlovsre i, IGWB cdbodancnooenede 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 B58} 127 

WD ecemberan lwo alisemenerscs seevee + cis 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 123.1 129.2 

January il, NORM tdacobnemes den 40.5* 165.7 Gy/o tll 160.9 123.4 130.4 





Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1957 are 37.9 and $59.88, and January 1, 1958 are 
37.38 and $61.81. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 


vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Sourcre: Form U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period -———- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

March LL OSS Se ee eee Rey 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331, 618 72,065 403, 683 
March jag Ke eee eee Aly Soe | Pe 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562, 651 
March 1 LODO ers anon keer 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118, 035 628,586 
March Tey 95 Gace Meo eo 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107, 927 526, 836 
March NE I en eae omy eee 3 = 14, 218 12, 694 26,912 474, 661 113, 489 588, 150 
April T1057 ymteraes eek Benn He 19,523 14, 760 34, 283 479, 539 111,129 590, 668 
May be LOD se tee ore: oo toe 28, 999 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 474,312 
June Tie LOD (tee wt cdte mae aus bese 28,041 19, 163 47, 204 226, 022 80, 973 306, 995 
July Ia lOD (Ac aie ee oe 21, 843 17, 643 39,486 180, 521 85, 981 266, 502 
August TcLOD (4, cc aes Ree ees 20, 837 14, 060 34, 897 171, 765 84,581 256, 346 
Septempersseeles| Corea ae nee 14,379 16, 047 30, 426 171,981 76,446 248,427 
October Ll OST stb seen meee 1), FAS) 13, 660 26, 452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
INioweln er lel 0 5 fen ae ae 9,751 11, 046 20, 797 218, 449 86,581 305, 030 
December (ep OD (te. ae eee 13,327 11, 209 24,536 327,335 107, 201 434, 536 
January 1 OOS hea nee eee 7,450 7,270 14,720 607,217 147, 423 754, 640 
February LOS 8 (Ls aaa 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 677, 163 167,591 844, 754 
March Le OB SCD) pata eee 7,389 8, 459 15, 848 703, 609 171, 254 874, 863 








* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JANUARY 31, 1958(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
























































Change from 
Industry Male Female Total 

December January 
Di OG 7: Sl, 1957 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 170 92 262 - 52 — 431 
ROS OLY ects cto iai'e clave sa ahd aihiine a «d-cen n.d 443 6 449 + 7% — 4,513 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 726 43 769 — 187 — 286 
Mie hale vinings cn] ceken foe eee cn et oe 393 17 410 — 168 — 238 
HEE Sine tert Re tert aaron ante Sen Siavote it, < soy: 230 18 248 = 19 _ 11 
INon=MetaleMimim peace ee woo ck: bGjtinceecc anton: 69 if 70 -e 35 — 16 
Quarrying, Wlaveancdlsand lriseenceesn ee noe 7 3 10 a 5 _ 1 
[BrOSDECELM CMRI etc Hee nso et nee ca cael ae 27 4 31 — 40 ~ 20 
MATT UP ACCUTIN Getic oes ore cele e ss ee ee oreo ke ot 1,959 1,287 3, 246 + 662 — 3,319 
HMOOUS ANd BEVELALES. ccs Genes adeno hccsnceen a. 120 84 204 + 15 — 117 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 68 8 76 oo 13 _ 66 
Rb Dene ROMUCtseacut eemeeeside un de cote os tea heh oe 11 13 24 a 5) — 39 
Nav blet Eno ducts aa nteoneas vide le bavi ec okee: 47 1B} 120 ~ 44 — 49 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ ‘OZ 50 102 0 — 175 
Clothiner (textile and fur)iens. so sseeies ss... sa... 58 620 678 + 217 — 627 
Wioodelrooictsesnoa ye miterd oearssccietin 6. oc conta 175 48 223 ote 58 — 191 
NaN es rOGUela smear nals oo es ele se ace cba le 134 31 165 + 75 _ 45 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 101 45 146 — 2 _ 80 
imonrand: steclubroductseeraoscccee soenacess: cual 365 67 432 + 1389 — 709 
ransponuation Hquipmention.....+.026..c+....... 324 36 360 + 51 — 698 
Non-Ferrous Metal Produets..................... 66 42 108 oa 12 — 103 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 162 49 211 3 — 262 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 48 21 69 + 26 — 72 
Products of Petroleum and Coal......... 17 7 24 _ 1 — 24 
Ciremilcal erocucts eee wean sc oe ec es cen aelon. 138 48 186 oe 46 — 97 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries. . 73 45 118 + 51 — 1387 
CONSUTINCEIO Mi eeerePe rs ictcit iia eee © pote cautke oe 644 69 713 — 70 — 631 
Generall(Conmachorsaqmmeniees eo hecten cance see. . 521 43 564 + 122 — 444 
Dpecial wurde @ ontraccOrsies sere ce esse ocis ona 123 26 149 ~ 52 — 187 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 227 167 394. _ 70 — 799 
piirane pOruailOleerncrey een tnesies ieee he mererer n: 154 53 207 -- 84 — 693 
SRKOIPORS i co ban Be A RIO OC ee ee 30 13 43 =. 16 _ 12 
Comimunicationseaesdecene sc ahes< sass ee) ne E 43 101 144 _ 2 = 94 
Public Utility Operation........................... 93 16 109 a 4 — 154 
EET RL SSE NICs Oe hese etic Ooi ata seg ie thebndyeate Bis 1,104 1,115 2,219 + 446 — 1,300 
Wiiho lesa eer meretier hes Sine cindcccumeiets les aenh eee 394 285 679 + 165 — 610 
HS Cel OM Pee CR scart toons betes Sia lcca: sae Gh e-sieleiona acecd ates 710 830 1,540 + 281 — 790 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 439 464 903 op 81 — 506 
IS CEVICC HEMT rho cient sarc ote. starotrarag naasnsavtnacoutim adie 1, 667 4,713 6,380 — 706 — 3,544 
Community or Public Service...................- 163 1,010 teal - 93 — 576 
GorvermirentisenvilCOrsc seco cc cee oe cles seine } 1,02 329 1,358 — 748 — 743 
IRGORERIIG SOMMIGSs Souabouass Ae aon oo Eabboee mon ee 23 32 55 23 — 164 
IBvNSAGES RYemNae, Asean ot aoa ne tines one ob Bice oot 181 360 541 + 160 — 410 
HZSUSON AES OLAV CO sera rors cstientin fi sus ovale rs e-e, uowe sons susiel 271 2,982 3,200 = z — 1,651 
GRAND EO DA Leone oe ea disia onic ss a. 7,472 4,972 15,444 + 430 —15,483 





(}) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded, 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND R STRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 30, 1958(') 


(Sourcse: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group —_— ST | 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,458 816 2,274 9,404 2,068 11,472 
Clericaleworkersss.. eee eee 637 Pe VOM 2,764 19,881 43,076 62,957 
Sales workers.......... BP ant AES A: 865 484 1,349 8, 830 20, 180 29,010 
Personal and domestic service workers... 300 3,196 3,496 45,893 29,924 75,817 
Seamens.. cee, oe eee pS The IRS SE ete pret 11 8, 652 37 8,689 
Asriculture and fishing. csse see eee 179 15 194 21,559 972 227,05 1 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 2,210 1,005 3,280 320, 157 33, 686 353, 848 

Food and kindred products (ine. 

TOBACCO) Eee eee er eee 26 8 34 2,808 957 3,765 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 31 789 820 5, 680 21,185 26, 865 
Lumber and lumber products........ LZ gal peers ere 312 45, 240 275 Abeo Lo 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 32 9 41 1,907 729 2,636 
Leather and leather products........ Bil 61 92 2,250 Ihe Aer 3,967 
Stone, clay and glass products....... LO aaa eoeroe te costo or: 10 1,012 106 1,118 
Metalworking: ae ere nee 214 2 216 30, 505 1,766 32,271 
Hlectricals se ee eee ee 61 4 65 4,544 1,896 6,440 
Transportation equipment........... 13 Ul es ee 13 Bi fIl7/ 73 5,590 
BW WbAVEAT REE Oe SREP Nhe, 1 citar nlesaea Hie DD ad Rate atc statics 55 3 023/20| states serene 3,023 
Construction: 7 eee eee nee DD gal Ait eae Meo 255 96, 665 12 96, 677 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 329 9 338 56, 623 211 56, 834 
Communications and public utility... TG paler wae: 16 1,453 2 1,455 
rade andiservice nent 103 84 187 6, 960 2,812 9,772 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 698 32 730 39, 200 1,511 40,711 
HN OLGIN GN wise stews. «ee ere tee 48 6 54 7,103 402 7,505 
A PPYENtICES sane. deme he Oe 41 1 42 9, 667 32 9,699 

Unskillediworkerstsenee teenies 1,097 217 1,314 242,787 37, 648 280, 435 
Hoodand tobaccos-ee eee ee eee 45 22 67 9,909 11,316 215225 
Lumber and lumber products........ 179 13 192 31,098 777 31,875 
Metalworking ?2o5. eee eee ene 138 14 152 13, 832 1,024 14, 856 
Constructions »\.se ee eee e eee 235, Ber ee 235 124, 848 4 124, 852 
Other unskilled workers............. 500 168 668 63, 100 24,527 87,627 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 6,822 7,860 14, 682 677,163 167,591 844,754 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 30, 1958 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


SS 2 ee ee eee 
OT uRe.}y.—.w——<——————— 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
() Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Office Month Year Month Year 
January January January January January January 





30, 1958 2, 1958 31, 1957 30, 1958 2, 1958 31, 1957 


INGWIOUMNCGlANGs -eaeciek ees cae 155 94 290 36,549 29,038 23,291 
OLnerbroOktecns cone eto eis. Ch |: core toes ea a 8,120 5,617 4, 663 
Grands Wall seit irieise% oe tieleteras ceteje-< 4 3 36 3,532 2,696 2,010 
SU otter” | 6 Gia ne, ee 147 91 247 24,897 20,725 16,618 
Prince Edward Island................. 68 rb) 67 7249 6,125 4,928 
Gharlopuevowllseecmecs cence: 48 59 38 4,181 ONoZi allel 
SUTIDIM TSI Cl Ovmeveire can / cc dopsher ene bersts « 20 16 29 3,068 2,598 1h eday 
aS neous nS ait oe ree ee ee th abe ee sles Ae 26,978 
TILONS Wetec iee whe oe eerie as sishateytracei oe acs 5 ; , 
IB rid@ewateremaercnren ss ses «Reels ccs Fetes 6 6 35 3,025 2,582 1,754 
Te BW BTS S C0 ses. he pC OP 368 397 454 7,441 6,180 5,127 
NIVEL DESStemeeynic iets Tomes ee vce cites dae enece Sian | Sane ae eS be 1,593 1,165 1,234 
Cent Will Oseermirc ne fick, tee es Stes 13 ili! fs a oe ae of ae 
TERiteiy elo! nd oak GOR ORERS c coet ae Oe 9 14 , 
New Classes A OO DCGIED O10 On eae 24 oo 44 o ee vad cee 
SS ELT G Lait | Pempernpnrerete rays repeat etc oer ayetars | ledeveys areca siete ailharcsarcsh dro. snclevePherete 6: ottgucneses ; : 
Soy: Un) ORE RAREST ORC ee 212 220 25 6, ae Bs a: ae 
TUTAVER ON 5 3iSc. ote Cis CARE cnet 9 6 11 2.0 , . 
ae =. Ga COED Otc OCIS tO Gree BY 54 4 4,803 3, 240 3,021 
MBTURTS Wihseten esis ee ee cess Soles 461 406 852 45,492 39, 658 31,411 
Mernechtrst me ks... 13 5 15 7,756 6,880 5,560 
Campbelltonmen scence ec oo 36 24 76 3,570 2,778 2,476 
Lob eoING WON hoes arnoncome aan ae 16 11 38 3,414 2,890 2,260 
BIPECLELICEOMUEM ocietxe oitis ate eiste oveler s shcs 85 UB 81 2,782 2,474 1,978 
LENORE eso occa Cee Oo One eee 1 2 104 998 853 647 
TON CE OUR M eT iaie isternle. trate hit vark what oa) ols 208 173 a a rie a rh , he 
ING WCE Ul CMM etree Tere ore aici cters (lors rcie afatcts estate [le ese ov ol cysiasebors ; ; 5 
SalnbelOlnemeeevesey ae ieee saree scree 83 105 97 3, 825 3,360 2,803 
MIs is to Oi: 2 5 3 54 3,043 2,627 1,803 
ee ee 3 ; | ae | an | Os 
WiOOdstOClkmait ae ace ceictecteeis secs 6 2 33 ; ; ; 
Pact 3,508 3,009 10,510 255,530 239,274 168, 911 
OO 2 ae a ae a ae m3 | hier | nai ep 
IIE) du deeper Sle tee 6 OT eee 14 21 f : 
ReeLarion ck ee oS ae 5 31 26 1,347 1,190 1,164 
ROA ORM 42 55 31 3,508 3,037 2,321 
eueepatel Oi ORO Ree ee r : Sous tee ae 
GTGNETE, |. 5 cob aS OS GUOA DES AoE eT (LM: 5 a Gineeireeeeee ; ; 5 
i ait, ate a 26 35 350 2,652 2,208 1,519 
SEE eee sere te 35 27 155 2,099 2,051 791 
Drummondville.............00. 000. 36 32 101 3,206 3 a 2,329 
ID HAO RET a5 oils cM Egon ao cee ote 5 6 ; ; ; 

i 988 2,552 1, 833 995 
poreeraile S hodtc Gens Gee eee : Bites ae : 9779 2415 1,397 
Ce ae 11 22 52 2, 804 3,486 1,986 
on Vi ee ees. s vshelorete e's Ores a a a 5 335 60 4°341 
: 4 Pema rs eee re a oy B oat 5.737 3" 626 
eis INET Lier ceks Pitesti s Macrates a a o 3,080 2451 1,709 

Pe ok A NEP cick wlareeeie : a i 
rere Eee Ree sina Riese ior vedio « a i av 2" 895 2 415 2, 429 
me ie aes OS OBA Ho TORRES a FE 1,795 1,087 1,215 ; 701 
RIN Seta i eee elias aero 2 a ; 6 
VS ee Prorat ere a sae Pe de i's: Scoteceve pecs tea 3” 999 989 
ME OUISO VilLOM ei ito cine. ceteloewtt oes «ats 22 12 39 : j ae 
il 8 1,235 1,028 
Misi @ rane a ene cre iaro erase i sicie'sats « 1 4 1362 1' 200 687 
oes I Ser ats: o crates [Pores Susie eas ae ao ae 4931 3598 2.565 
Macnee Sic. OOOO Oa os 3 35 1,898 1 64s 1,025 
Be oso SARS os Sea ae ot g ; : 
Boni ois _* os, ee ae i 1 3089 3°374 1.912 
Me eg | 1740: fe tame | Bary | Bhaoy | maieuy )“oecase 
en puehaoue Sr et et <1 ee a ‘ e Bsc is ; 1,050 58 (1,087 
ee cn tative sales ye se bag 19'09 
ele ES Sg, cic/< nete a) scot (opaieteters cc re 102 6.380 5) 662 3: 501 
IMAOUSHEL. Mee ta winis clase esis nin sles sie + a - 163 7’401 6 521 
pe he ILO Red Samide Oe a 3 585 1,784 1,587 ; 668 
GDC VAIS renin cortetesre oe suale.s 
103 67 105 , ’ ’ 
IROURBNS ococe én ongbore bood OoOonneU GE re 1554 1/316 0 
Lae ArAL NONE Wes. ck, -sburc tens ues aa ss a 1" 668 1473 1,352 
Stes Anne dorbellevie.. ce... oo. 2 oe a 31 2" 702 3" 084 2" 128 
LON MOLOSOter rein cen y. stelels eleve’oreceiole's aa 93 46 3" 187 4° 443 2) 566 
Siig [EIKO an coca pp oudooenocood He 34 53 2" 733 2" 585 1,958 
St. Jean Sey chetoloin SiTet atolls) sie ielisrado e/pietiel eelee sae 30 22 27 2.531 3,376 2,079 
Stee) Crom Ome ei. aeileres sis cers 1 - a 9 454 1.601 1,520 
Sept-fles AI CeO Oe CRTC CIORRCIDIO COCO ROOT IC 6 69 6, 172 5, 483 re 695 
SM WIRISAT MALLS rc shale sive letetens os ort 16 ag 148 7197 6,922 4° 739 
Sherbrooke Cela atele ew elere. ee 6.67 wr 60) 6740.8 8S e 61 63 3 3 292 3 : 337 9 ; 396 
SOLC eee ea cilcre sere sinter ateceteveve Sis 49 4 92 2. 503 2, 159 ile 963 
Thetford Mines...........0cseee008: 909 7777 6,698 5,299 
UrOisekvivl res Meeiieeat .icecraierts- 133 115 ’ 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 30, 1958 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
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Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office Se : ; 
(1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
January January January January January January 
30, 1958 2, 1958 31, 1957 30, 1958 2, 1958 31, 1957 
Quebec—Con. 
Wale Orn eth k ic ne nie acer 17 15 60 3,023 2,816 15.253 
Valley eld gee is. 52 585 ee Pe ecacee 12 17 65 3, 169 3,505 2,191 
Victoria Valles: ie: shee eee 47 26 61 3,962 4,645 2,431 
Wille dvAlmamy pee aise er maneie ee 22 27 111 2,742 2,998 1,708 
WillexSt.eGeorges: cee et atte 4 10 116 4,235 4,077 2,318 
Ontarioye: ais Se eee ee re 5,365 6,163 10,354 256, 811 230, 081 161,324 
LATNPTIOL Wo teytateP Nocatee eee 18 5 50 659 873 510 
ATTIC: 6.005 Ute ae A eee Oe 15 21 60 1 70lB} 1,345 1,320 
‘Belleville, Meio ese eee eee ee 9g 2 54 Zo 2,302 1, 847 
Bracebridge smecue eee tien ie eee 48 113 39 Wel 1,472 Taio 
BTA PtoOnewAeu acess eee ee ee ee 11 11 24 1,668 1,301 810 
IBrantiord senna, noone eee 55 48 54 3,895 3,892 2,790 
Brock villoies savers. < ocean ee 21 29 as 758 630 544 
Carletoneelace pasa tee eee eee 74 3 7 665 553 621 
Chatham saree: kscmec soe coe oe 31 24 76 3, 696 3,699 2,350 
Céboure he eianeet eee ee 2 1 19 1,400 iL eval 829 
Collingwood. 4-55. pee eee 11 3 14 1,154 1,225 885 
Coriwallynces |, 27 8) 5 ee aia 68 100 167 4,735 3,739 3,237 
ForthHirié) eee. ¢.o5 tes COR ERE eee 2 15 9 976 793 592 
Hortelrancess. 47 ae ene ee 12 10 8 823 732 397 
Ores Williaa Seger ere eee ero 57 93 478 3,251 2,975 1,758 
Galtasads ce eee eee ee ail 30 96 2,120 2,141 883 
Gananoque: nh.ice on: fe ees Oe 4 2 2 580 555 398 
Goderich hoo. ce Sgene eee ne 7 8 17 1,051 1,119 756 
Guelph Me ie. 52s See 53 38 99 2,797 25611 VEEL 
Hamilton? ae. . a0 eee ee ee 434 339 Zit 20,881 17,958 11, 657 
Hawkesbury. saleecn oo eee ae ae 14 20 26 1,670 1,330 1,265 
NE CYSOlLE hasan he ee 18 11 39 1,126 985 743 
Kapuskasingin.ce. oo ee ein aie cee 57 1 125 1,012 949 376 
Kenora.’ 2/58 = Nga c..0 ce Seen re eee 15 9g 29 1,189 1,069 502 
Kingstone 3s 2ece ce ee Ee 67 92 88 2,482 Brite DAO vi 
korldandsiake sesso een ee 49 are 100 1,805 1,548 831 
Kitcheners,.: 1 ee ea ee 62 42 79 4,479 5, 649 2,858 
Leamiin gtone. cn Ao ep eee ee wee 23 16 40 1,877 2,062 959 
LANASAY ant. ot Pos ac e ee 4 if 35 919 816 740 | 
Listowel Sete ee se ee yee tone. 9 13 29 691 629 465 
London, Sota ee eee ee 291 305 523 6,545 6,957 4,806 
Itong Branchiiecen 1c see eee 70 50 98 5,096 4,950 3,069 
Midland $9242). e. -rvd Pee eee 16 6 67 1,800 1,534 1,470 
Napanee? 2metr..cit.. 2: Canes aeer ee if 5 8 1,052 926 879 
Newmarkets:.-.. sic lo Ree ee 22 25 12 1,581 1 Pati 1,136 
Nisgaraialigs a5. 2dr eee ee ee 32 54 115 OLN 2,982 2,269 
North: Bay age © en eae eee eee 4 6 51 2,701 2,793 1,355 
Oakvilleseye*. 0)... fo eee oe ee 53 62 130 1, 243 1,037 553 
Orillia’ <4 eae eee iF 13 15 1, 638 iL GRY 997 
Oshawa 28 25 93 4,949 4,029 3, 656 
Ottawa She ees Eee eee 782 1,602 1,397 7,851 6,059 5,586 
Owen Sounds. eee eee 40 15 119 3,463 3,222 2,495 
Parry  SOUNG een) een eee 4 1 2 616 483 463 
Pembroke sey. Ne 0. ae eee Chev ee 67 66 206 2,583 2,090 1,673 
Perth Se 0c, hee ae ee ee 20 15 15 897 944 753 
Peterborouchy 25. ee eee ee 208 206 70 4,386 3,516 2,875 
Picton): sets eee eee 15 le 2 877 794 775 
PortsArthuryee as eee eee ne 90 103 206 4,895 5,106 2,899 
iPOrt COlLDOERC Hae nee 10 8 15 1,388 1,115 758 
PrescottSs. Ga ane eaten meen toe 18 22 11 1,495 1,517 916 
HRenire ws. /e oa. be. ee ee eres Be Uf 5 22 937 922 725 
Sos Catharines: =: as ae meen ee 49 51 120 6,615 6, 706 4, 203 
St. Lhomasien.4...c see eee ee 30 35 66 1,745 1,419 876 
Nera gt: Oe oe Me 8 ay ie 47 61 68 3,285 2,775 3,004 
SEW pores WM HBEY, oo oa @awabsooovece 161 262 329 3, 604 3,006 1,244 
Dimcoe.5: ek. Ro ae See eee oe 60 70 7 2,093 1,779 1,342 
SIOUX WOO KOUUs see ee Hee en ee 26 9 11 284 305 153 
Smirbos Halls se eee ee ee 7 3 5 740 621 537 
tratiord.., See ack. oer ee ee ee 18 10 18 1,521 1,569 884 
Scurcconstalicha a. fees 1 2 4 1,412 1,401 957 
Ud Dury ieee hour ee ee ee ee 216 440 288 6,498 4,901 2,703 
Mimi ng:.§ son pee oe 27 40 135 2,642 2,562 1,358 
Toronto 1,404 1,107 2,921 60, 897 50,427 40,977 
Trenton 34 28 54 1,260 1,296 952 
Walkerton tse ee\ 00.) See © ee 22 33 33 1,087 899 757 
iWallaceburgen- hv. eee eee 4 6 3 983 1.03% 759 
Welland «3358: 6, 20. eee eee 9 8 76 3,582 ing OL 1,699 
Weston. Peta. nwt: pei oe 146 142 209 3,305 2,769 2,510 
Win dsor.s..s an. foo. bee eee 94 93 199 19,501 19,526 9,526 
Woodstock. 1. 2. lnhe Gee ee ee 4 13 Pat 1,581 1,656 1ea27, 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 30, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Office 


shies Pas peas os. ce be tacts oe ac 


EErINCOrA | Delbert smite. foe t tetonit sie « 
RGR el oe Ce Se ee 
Sacks tOOleeeereen nfo ke 


WiGhid Oat esac 65s aS Cee ee ee 





ORIG a7 oe ee” ON ee 
WO mimmbiellercwws. w4y.lacetes Wels erl. oe 
Yims ON GOD Eee nen eee hic co ck cs 
Hasonss t, adh eee eee 
eth bridv orn age, Ae ee 
IMedicinevtlaterias sane a6 aca. e occ: 


British Columbia...................... 
illiwack 

(Cro REPRE © aioe Gee re eee 
(GrAanOroo Kaper awn cae heen Be ees 


ID UunGan meen. Ogee) dete bce 


KClOWlASee re ee rar. | 
CTULTTAS URE Um tert soe nian sae 


INaNAIIN Good ee atone hes oles 
INI sa oe Sale ie, ee ee a re 
New Westminster................... 


erince: Georve ere aA. oh ees ne ee 
eTINGOMEVUPCTGSee Fee... Ae cs oon 
Eri COL OMIM MANETS fee re ae 8 cic cct ocho chores 
TRTERU 23 8 5 GSS ble toe ane de ee 
Wernoneees Sh cee Ph as 3, 
WAGGONO IO) «cto dee ie We eet te 





(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 





(1) 


January 


30, 1958 

















Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
January January January January January 
2, 1958 31, 1957 30, 1958 2, 1958 31, 1957 
1,128 2,134 35, 630 29, 424 254336 
120 184 3,491 2, 866 2,214 
6 39 2,288 1, 943 1,475 
12 115 359 300 215 
34 36 1,795 1,478 1,201 
55 30 409 328 162 
901 1,730 27, 288 22,509 20,069 
574 1,152 26,044 21,862 18,533 
35 75 702 537 328 
89 222 2,043 1,642 1,593 
26 54 2,217 1, 967 1,486 
35 97 3,148 2,731 2,132 
171 302 6,381 5,301 4,615 
116 209 5,503 4, 634 4,009 
20 72 1,370 1,089 1,145 
43 45 724 606 463 
39 76 3,956 3,355 2,762 
1,592 2,669 39, 218 32,586 25,778 
2 43 624 583 333 
524 992 10,541 8,783 7,609 
4 26 751 521 342 
778 1,152 19,540 16,193 11,342 
31 156 650 673 317 
86 125 3,517 2,923 3,091 
130 84 1,812 1,386 1,502 
37 91 1, 783 1,524 1, 242 
927 1,835 102,146 95,299 73,720 
29 oi 2,913 2,632 2,605 
4 19 2,527 2,505 1,970 
11 5 1, 733 2,122 1,090 
9 26 1,647 1,360 529 
11 32 1,930 2,173 1,343 
12 16 2,407 2,163 1,789 
20 15 2,250 2,143 1, 895 
12 63 782 651 450 
5 26 2,046 1,942 1,908 
12 20 3,087 3,047 2,194 
15 26 1,906 1,729 1, 623 
107 119 11,982 12,375 10, 142 
2 25 2,471 2,192 2,194 
12 18 2,029 2,205 1,651 
49 110 3, 200 3,524 2,009 
18 4] 3, 278 2,729 1,437 
5 rae ae 1 713 692 677 
18 4 1,611 1, 299 1, 234 
418 937 43,941 38,618 29,818 
12 10 3, 258 2, 884 2,547 
137 247 5, 808 5, 740 4, 236 
14 24 627 574 379 
14,720 30,493 844, 754 754, 640 560,204 
7,450 18,117 677, 163 607, 217 447,210 
7,270 12,376 167,591 147, 423 112,994 




















(2?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 














1953—1958 

Atlantic uebee | Ontario Prairie Pacifie 

ee. Total Male Female Te ssion reve Region Region Region 
661,167 | 332,239 | 76,913 | 259,874] 342,678 | 201,670) 112,271 
. hae ea tske 545.452 | 316,136 | 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 | 131,685 
ee 953.576 | 642,726 | 310,850] 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 | 142,116 
i) re ee 1.046.979 | 748464 | 298,515 | 68,522} 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 | 136,400 
he eS alee ea 977704 | 586,780 | 290,924 | 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 | 107,918 
oe, Gamonth,.........-.+.-. 56,207 | 36,059 | 20,148 4.597 | 14,297 | 21,621] 10,939 4,753 
19581 month................ 45.177 | 27,007} 18,170 2'808 | 11,174 | 18,008 9, 206 3,981 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JANUARY, 


1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Estimated Number 
Average Commencing 
Province Number of Benefit on 
Beneficiaries Initial and 
Per Week Renewal 
(in thousands) Claims 
Newfoundlandiesc.: esac eer eee eee OO Care 20.7 15, 654 
IPrincese ciwarr ciel sl ancl anne ricemcee irri teenie eerie 5.8 3,542 
INOVE IS CObLA ceca tioiecle Sols ore cin Ox Creer teen sia 28.9 19,394 
News brunswickinnscesccn cre cre sei eee eee cma 36.2 20,590 
Quebee rac ct cat eens + Os eteloncte ererertertehe civelere erie tere are 202.1 131,563 
(Oa eh ako ey ary Seri sor 4 Haare ne SOA TRCROD Gita a Meme Ot ae 187.7 1225323 
Manitobame en cme eccrine ene ee eae 28.0 Wieoou 
Saskatchewanlcwe sacve steers oaetete cs eretiecrehte cri toe ee 20.2 12,128 
ghey g i Antanas iar oo ROS Or cin Ane ue Amon 30.8 18,850 
British Colum bigtn... concoct econ eine. 79.4 47,118 
MotalaCanaaa January Qos-eeeseeenie cme 639.8 408, 499 
Total, Canada, December 19577..1..0....0e- 2420s 369.0 281,288 
TotalsCanadas January Op ieeeeeeceeetereiner rer: 365.0 295,461 


Amount of 
Weeks Paid Benefit 
Paid 
$ 

91,311 1,998,035 
25,733 505,533 
127,248 2,495,571 
159, 133 3,279,763 
889,214 18,904,519 
825,939 17,994,199 
123, 252 2,630, 108 
88, 692 1, 947,257 
135,399 2,986, 854 
349,199 8,017,811 
2,815,120 60,759,645 
1,475,992 31,926,951 
1,605,948 33,439, 112 


TABLE E-2.—\CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, JANUARY 31, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the register (weeks) 





Province and Sex Total 2 or 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 
claimants] Less 
Canadas rex eee 834,544 |198,641 |116,152 |272,998 |115,814 | 52,783 | 27,796 
Male%. cae ohne neesce 678,802 1159,423 | 93,946 |233,200 | 96,871 | 41,883 | 20,345 
emalewsa nen ieee 155,742 | 39,218 | 22,206 | 39,798 | 18,943 | 10,900 | 7,451 
INewioundlanceaseeacee eae 37,114 | 10,396 | 6,134 | 12,789 | 3,636 | 1,887 871 
Male cere eee eee. 35,678 | 10,089 | 5,924 | 12,442 | 3,459 1,778 806 
(Rem ale seen eriactae 1,436 357 210 347 177 109 65 
Prince Edward Island.... 7,000 888 877 | 3,970 734 245 115 
INE Cee eRe a se 6, 007 730 736 | 3,515 636 192 82 
iHemaleseeaee eenriee 993 158 141 455 98 53 33 
Nowe SCOtia aa eree eee 42,090 | 10,926 | 6,983 | 13,182 | 4,749 | 2,306) 1,415 
CLs aiteet sh oes evens? 37,296 9,487 6,193 | 12,139 4,287 2,025 el: 
Memalesn meets eee 4,794] 1,439 790 | 1,048 462 281 244 
New Brunswick.......... 45,702 |} 8,396 | 5,624 | 19,144] 6,134] 2,905] 1,250 
Male snavecaco eee 39,862 | 7,326 | 4,778 | 17,314 | 5,449 | 2,354] 1,005 
emalemner eee 5,840 | 1,070 846 | 1,830 685 551 245 
Quebec: sremscerecacneeee 253,100 | 57,110 | 33,215 | 89,711 | 36,295 | 14,464 | 8,055 
Malet ine ae 206,019 | 45,963 | 27,128 | 77,004 | 30,240 | 11,282 | 5,803 
Hemale eee eee AT OSs ell 47, \eOROST | eb2 07a MO ODD Emon Son |mmenzos 
Ontanioe wate eee 250,180 | 68,168 | 34,451 | 70,860 | 30,657 | 15,690 | 9,823 
Malo: eat ec eeeeee 190,385 | 52,368 | 26,258 | 56,507 | 23,599 | 11,500 | 6,908 
Memaleseneereeriaece 59,795 |. 15,800 |} 8,193 | 14,353 | 7,058} 4,190] 2,915 
IMamitobaetasseekteeeer OQ, 202) aol || 0,405 (lina anon 945 |e no98 901 
MEG Sarre he ice 27,442 5,584 3,965 9,527 5,026 1,595 600 
emales ence 7,830 | 2,148 | 1,488 | 1,947 917 403 301 
Saskatchewan............ 25,027 | 5,106} 3,680] 8,959! 4,323 | 1,656 504 
Males taetertacoik home 21,040 | 4,000! 2,957 8,003 | 3,867 1,390 333 
iBlema lower ase 3,987 | 1,106 723 956 456 266 171 
Alberta sy see mee eee A Oc Wietoug, son Dlo |) Lle700nlen 6.04 calmed OGn ee O23 
Mele.4 Senta eee. 35,658 9,367 5,543 | 10,439 6,105 2,329 712 
Hemalenernrcner eer 6, 129 1,800 970} 1,261 842 467 311 
British Columbia........ 97,272 | 18,752 | 13,222 | 31,209 | 16,396 | 8,836] 3,839 
alow ea, aes 79,415 | 14,559 | 10,464 | 26,310 | 14,203 7,438 2,925 
Hemaleveeen peter Wictstyy [P AIROBY jh P4Rledassh |) cl efoiey | Ook} 1,398 914 


50,360 
33, 134 
17, 226 


Percent-| January 


age 31, 1957 

Postal Total 
claimants 
40.1 545,981 
43.3 444, 052 
26.1 101,929 
82.0 23, 122 
83.4 22,199 
49.1 923 
79.1 4,718 
80.9 4,008 
70.0 710 
59.8 28,914 
61.7 25,757 
45.5 Slay 
70.7 31,570 
72.9 27,069 
56.0 4,501 
40.8 167,770 
44.5 137,351 
24.8 30, 419 
25.4 151, 652 
26.4 114, 269 
22ne 37,383 
36.2 24,249 
42.4 18, 658 
14.4 5,591 
55.1 17,613 
59.3 14, 641 
33.3 2,972 
hor 26, 416 
39.3 22,551 
24.4 3, 865 
Si 69, 957 
34.4 57,549 
Di 12,408 
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TABLE E-3. 





INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
SSee—eaeaeaeaeoeoeoeoqoquququouououoooeeemee oo 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 


Province Not 
Total Entitled | Entitled 








Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 
off Benefit Benefit 

Wevwiouncdlaclisrse sees sins ciee seicels 2 13, 463 11,525 1,938 18, 805 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,033 1,773 260 27333 | _2'487 338 1399 
Nova Scotia nec tee cece cece se eeeeees 19,426 15,758 3,668 23,007 20,470 2,867 4,121 
INewabrunswickreckiiciies oe scckes «. 17,280 13,849 3,431 21,425 18,308 3,117 3,348 
Quebec Melero raisreteVetarsiey ciel otal sieve elevators ss 105,312 79,840 25,472 135,747 120,397 15,350 25,478 
Ontario We ie Serve Teale oo sels laine eleisiavs 123, 622 87,688 35,934 145,380 130, 874 14,506 24, 874 
IVT ain dette iatelstavs sic s/c, ors: ctelolec'e 15,905 12,881 3,024 18,381 16,288 2,093 2,886 
Baska lChOwalle.asnceatesich cieistec sss. 10,737 8,916 1,821 13,021 11,199 1,822 2,376 
Alberta......... Bere chore esis ol she rel Shea's 19,082 14,159 4,923 22,316 19, 647 2,669 4,433 
IBritishs@ olum biaseneenen cece ce: 40,522 31,057 9,465 51,989 45, 864 6,125 8,635 
Total, Canada, January 1958... 367 , 382 277, 446 89,936 453, 226 399, 683 53,5438 82,079 
Total, Canada, December 1957 499,213 363,908 135, 305 409, 820 356, 338 23 489 167, O38 
Total, Canada, January 1957... 361,055 289, 009 72,046 368, 297 325,599 42,698 107, 532 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 52,665. 


tT In addition, 50,857 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,670 were special requests not granted and 1,373 
were appeals by claimants. There were 7,644 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT (REVISED) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants 

3,929,000 3,530, 800 398, 200 

3,982,000 3,436, 000 546, 000 

3,987,000 3,414, 600 572,400 

3,963, 000 3,404, 200 558, 800 

3, 808, 000 3,434, 400 373,600 

3,828,000 3,577,700 250, 300 

3,892,000 3,687,500 204, 500 

JNITEIE Soo hoa dd60 HOUR OD DDD OOCOOBEO SCE ORO OMICS OOO COTO OOOO 3,921,000 3,715,200 205,800 
EM LEIM Delmer icrentereic isha siete acla ici siersrsrnierer selec cre er erenmi ataisrsin's oles 3,925,000 3,716,300 208,700 
(OVS ROSE son su anes dob oRODE BER UB OD Oe AOC Hott Ce om OOO 3,918,000 3,691,500 226,500 
INIDWENINIGDE: nb uaagod SmOe nO Oobot nn Une BC eno an dde. So nooocdror 3,913,000 3,645,000 268,000 
DRYER DOR, 65, son SoHo DOU OO UEC DO UGS De Cn OnE ncn art cane Or 3,967,000 3,563, 700 403, 300 
LOD SU ANUAT Var eye eiera ciate ic olor e oselars os} slelei stele slatern. eve ER OO DDC 4,261,400 3,517,400 744,000 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


* Preliminary. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
































Other 

: Household | Commodi- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing peratiod ties and 
Service 
LOST Y¥ earl, eta eee ee ae ee BIS). 7 117.0 114.4 109.8 Set Pine 
195 2= "Vi eart Neen: fe Aeon Rae 2 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
19538 ==V Gare aneiiotk cc Stee hes a eee T1525 112.6 123.6 UKE a 117.0 115.8 
TOSI Y ars, Aeeeke om oteat nts tte ow bees 116.2 I) 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
1955 earl -2sceet ere eee etn eae 116.4 ina al 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1Q56—=Y ears fetented nc oo ore eee ee 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 Lik 120.9 
1956--Decemberen. suaecr eo: cote nee 120.4 iRee 5) ieore 108.6 118.6 122.9 
1957 — January once eee eee 120.3 ites 133.6 107.6 119.0 123.1 
Mebruaryieneec ise en ae 120.5 117.2 BS te! 107.4 119.1 123.8 
March (ite. 2) eee See oe 120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 12422 
ADTIL ie Pee es re 120.9 116.7 134.0 108.5 119.4 126.1 
May cic oto. oO ey ee ieee 2 Gia 134.2 108.5 119.2 126.3 
DUNG! cots ects ee ee en 121.6 Di Fav’ 134.8 108.4 119.1 126.5 
July ste oh eee ee ae 121.9 118-2 135.1 108.4 119.6 126.5 
ASUS ee es ne ete ee bisech Ueeree 122.6 120.2 13530 108.2 119.7 126.9 
September. erent ere eee 123.3 121.9 135.6 108.3 119.8 127.1 
Octobet:s: :. eee ee eee 123.4 L207 135.9 108.7 120.1 127.4 
iNovem ber peace ae ee eee 123.3 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 Wa ef 
December vr on Cee 123.1 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 
1958=January. eee ee eee eee 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
He bruany aces cee ee ee 123.7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 








TABLE F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





























Total Nec 
yi - _ | Household eye 

February] January | February Food Shelter | Clothing Operation ae 

1957 1958 1958 Servi 

ervices 
(1) St. anne Nfld.. oe 108.5 110.2 110.6 LO7e5 ities 103.1 108.5 120.6 
Halifax. . Eee ee ick 118.8 120.7 IPAS 115.0 130.9 113.9 124.1 127.2 
Saint John.. rts. seri: 12274 123.5 123.6 116.9 134.7 116.9 121.2 133.1 
Montreal ccc eee ot eee 120.5 123.8 124.0 123.8 140.9 105.7 118.7 128.1 
Ottawa ie Wis isisa ee eee 121.6 123.9 124.3 118.7 144.3 111.6 118.3 130.9 
Toronto Feta RO Centers ee 123.4 12720 127.5 119.6 152.9 i PEy i 2 ed 133.3 
WiNMiper fe ee aoe 118.7 121.9 122.0 119.5 129.6 114.6 116.9 128.3 
Saskatoon—Regina........... 117.6 120.3 120.5 117.9 119.8 119.1 122 1 123.33 
Pe ee Jee 117.4 119.9 120.2 116.8 123.0 iiikay it 120.2 126.3 
Vancouver.. Be Date A/a 122.5 124.38 124.5 119.6 135.2 Does: 131.0 127.8 











N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(4) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1957 AND 1958 


Date 


1958* 
SEVIUIEUE Vine PE RRC esc ae a sot 
LRA odie 232 Ae eee eee 
Cumulative Totals...... 
1957 
ANUALY ee AS eis eitietys 
LES) ave eh aNtese. 2,08 Gs clot OD mneee 


Cumulative Totals...... 


* Preliminary figures. 














Number of Strikes 
and Lockouts 


Approximate Number 
of Workers 


Time Loss 





Commencing 


Commencing 














: In ; I I 

D » ’ n n 

Month Existence Tene Existence Man-Days 
Dail 23 9,364 9,364 169, 880 
19 31 6,506 13, 921 63,400 
42 15,870 233,280 
24+ 24 TATTF ada 52,680 
17 Di 5, 797 8,080 49, 130 
41 13,274 101,810 











+ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain in- 
formation preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small 
number of employees for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 








Per cent of 
Estimated 
Working Time 


0.18 
0.07 
0.12 


0.05 


0.05 
0.05 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1957 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Norse:—The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘Fatal 
Industrial Accidents in Canada’’. 
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Ge | eels |e: Se) Oa ee | aaa ee 0) ee ee ee 
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Striking Against or Stepping 

Gn OBISCtS Aer. ne Meee ee ae copied le eee | eR I cette lee comes igs eee Ly later te |e erence lio ebetes| eectenne 2 
Struck [veaaiten oe eeee ee eee 7 TO aul eee 24 11 24 1 9 iM erences Sie ale cote 99 

(a) Tools, machinery, 
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(b) Moving vehicles...... 2 lime | eeecoee 4 2 {1% 1 CED ee ees Dage iags seh 30 

(c) Other objects........ 5 apd See 18 5 iyi i eoniee He ie Ne ene Woe aoe nt Ss cre 56 
Caught In, On or Between 

Machinery, Vehicles, etc.. ih ae allocate 4 2 6 3 I open We em 1a ln hs 20 
Collisions, Derailments, 
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Total, Fourth Quarter—1957| 20 26 1 52 44 75 12 50 11 1 EE Tae heart 311 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1956| 32 53 8 92 51 103 i 59 20 1 Saalis ome 434 











TABLE H-2.—_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1957 
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bole] 0 (6 Sa eR ep, “ree ere ree Go ae URIS litt ella S Ate 5 1 13 1 eat ees 3 I tea Poe Baer 19 
BF s{O CT tops 26 Dates Sena mh oS en AS | ER ee Lied, cea a oS ee oe SR wa ihclldooenal laine Sil leak OS ohorcte co - 
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* Of this total 237 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 74 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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MAY 15, 1958 


Current Manpower Situation 


Good weather brought about an early and rapid increase in seasonal 
work this spring. Most of the additional demand for labour in April came 
from agriculture and construction. Rehiring was also under way in manu- 
facturing, although many plants were still operating below capacity. Unem- 
ployment was still at a record level for this time of year; the decline during 
the month was about the same, proportionally, as in the past two years. 


Employment was estimated to be 5,453,000 at mid-April, 136,000 more 
than a month earlier. This increase is greater than in similar periods in the 
past five years and almost double the increase between March and April 
last year. Sharp gains in agriculture, construction, trades and services, and 
the fact that the seasonal employment decrease in forestry was unusually 
small this year—employment in this industry was already low—were the 
main contributing factors. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work decreased by 
74,000 to 516,000 in April. This figure was 8.6 per cent of the labour force; 
the previous high for April was 6.0 per cent in 1955. During the month there 
was also a significant drop in short-time and part-time work. The number of 
persons involuntarily working less than 35 hours a week dropped to 160,000 
from 182,000, and the number on temporary layoff fell from 38,000 to 32,000. 
The labour force increased more than usual, for the second consecutive month. 
In April the gain from a year earlier was 221,000 or 3.8 per cent, compared 
with a five-year average of 2.2 per cent. The sustained demand for female 
workers has been partly responsible for the high rate of increase. 

High temperatures and very little rain in the early part of April made 
possible an early start on spring farm work. By mid-month, employment 
in agriculture had increased by 84,000 from the February low point, a con- 
siderably greater seasonal gain than in most previous years. Even with this 
sizeable increase, employment in agriculture was still 2 per cent lower than 
a year before. 

The month brought little improvement in forestry. Mid-April estimates 
indicate a seasonal decline of 10,000 during the month, about one-third of 
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the usual decline at this time; the 
decrease was relatively small because 
many of the workers normally released 
in April had already been laid off. At 
46,000, forestry employment was at its 
lowest level for the month in a decade. 
Rehiring for spring operations was under 
way in the last half of April in Eastern 
Canada, but summer pulp-cutting pro- 
grams were reported to be smaller than 
Plea) ae ee last year. On the West Coast, logging 
operations were hampered by uncer- 
tainty regarding the outcome of current 
labour-management negotiations. 
Persons working in construction in- 
creased from 334,000 to 367,000 during 
April, about the same amount as in 
previous years. Employment in this 
industry fell quite sharply last winter— 
eka nke more sharply than since the winter of 
i 1953-54—and in April was down 4 per 
cent from a year earlier. As outlined 
armr Wr dai Wee aa below, however, there is evidence that 
the seasonal upswing this summer may 
be at least as large as in previous years. 
The trend of manufacturing employment, which declined steadily during 
the winter months, has shown no marked change this spring. The seasonal 
gains in March and April were, in fact, slightly smaller than usual. Individual 
plants in such industries as primary iron and steel, machinery manufacturing, 
motor vehicles, and pulp and paper products have rehired many of the 
werkers released last year but these improvements have been largely offset 
by numerous smaller losses elsewhere. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
1957-58 











With Jobs: 7 
Non-Agriculture a 





Women in the Labour Force 


One of the more notable labour market developments of the past six 
months has been the continued growth of female employment in the face 
of the general downturn in business conditions. In fact, the year-to-year gain 
of 11,000 in total employment at mid-April results from a decrease of 64,000 
in male employment and an increase of 75,000 in female employment. 

The strong growth in the number of working women is, in part, the 
continuation of a long-term trend. For many years, and particularly since the 
Second World War, an increasing proportion of Canadian women in their late 
twenties and in their thirties and forties have entered the labour force. This 
tendency has been augmented from time to time by an inflow of immigrant 
women, a large proportion of whom join the working force. Partly as a 
result of these trends, the proportion of women in the labour force has 
increased from 21.7 per cent to 23.9 per cent in the past decade. 
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The demand for female workers has not weakened in the first four 
months of this year, in marked contrast to the demand for males. Employ- 
ment of male workers was, on the average, 1.9 per cent lower than in the 
same period last year, while employment of females was 3.9 per cent. higher. 
Changes in the industrial distribution of the labour force are mainly respon- 
sible for this phenomenon. In general, employment losses during the past year 
have been most severe in forestry, construction, fishing, manufacturing and 
transportation. With the exception of manufacturing, workers in these 
industries are predominantly male. On the other hand, the trade and service 
industries, which have a relatively high proportion of females, showed strong 
gains throughout the winter. 


Construction 


During the postwar period the construction industry has experienced a 
spectacular rate of growth in Canada. In the decade ended 1957, employment 
in the industry increased by more than 50 per cent and investment in new 
construction more than trebled. Total wages and salaries paid to construction 
workers rose to an estimated $96,000,000 in 1957, representing 7.8 per cent 
of total labour income, compared with 6.5 per cent ten years before. A rapid 
increase in employment and in average wages of construction workers con- 
tributed to this relative gain. 


Almost all sectors of the Canadian economy felt the impact of the 
flourishing construction industry. The building materials, household appliances, 


CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 


Index 1949= 100 Index 1949= 100 
” 160 


Highways, Bridges and Streets 


100 ——~ oy nee 4 — s 100 
i ee 


99 Siechi Pee hie ae ae Picked ae) 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Preliminary figures for March 1958. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Stotistics. 
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and machinery and equipment industries recorded sharp gains in production 
and employment. Utilities showed similar expansion as the building boom 
exerted strong pressure on demands for electric power, telephone, and water 
and sanitary services. The transportation industry, tco, was aided by the 
rising tempo of construction activity. 

Construction, however, was one of the industries most severely affected 
by the 1953-54 recession. Between May 1953 and September 1954, construction 
employment (seasonally adjusted) dropped 9.2 per cent. This was con- 
siderably more than the decline in total industrial employment. 

The second round of postwar employment expansion in construction, 
which began in late 1954, featured the most ambitious capital spending 
program on record. This program placed a heavy strain on supplies of 
construction materials and labour and resulted in fairly widespread shortages 
of key materials and skilled workers throughout the summer of 1956. Since 
then, however, the supply of both men and materials has been ample. In 
fact, most plants producing building materials are currently operating at 
less than capacity and manpower supplies have been swelled by a record 
number of immigrants entering the country last year. 


Current Trends—Total construction has declined steadily for almost 
a year but in recent months the employment trend appears to have levelled 
out. Since the turn of the year, the two major sectors of construction have 
shown opposing trends. Employment, seasonally adjusted, on highways, 
bridges and streets increased 6.2 per cent by March, wiping out much of the 
drop that occurred in the last half of 1957. Seasonally adjusted employment 
in building and general engineering, on the other hand, continued to decline 
during the first quarter of 1958 and by March was 6.6 per cent lower than 
at the beginning of the year. 


If the volume of construction planned for the current year is carried 
out, employment this summer should be at least as high as last year. House- 
building has increased steadily in recent months and further improvement 
can be expected in the months ahead. For one thing, $350,000,000 is being 
provided by the Government for direct loans. Demand for new housing will 
be supported by easier down-payment requirements and by last year’s 
record level of immigration. Highway and street construction, also, are 
expected to play a larger role in this year’s construction program and will 
be a strong support for employment this summer. 


In contrast to earlier years, relatively few large construction projects 
are expected to be begun in 1958. For example, no new projects as large as 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, the DEW Line or Kitimat are planned. However, 
there is still a full year’s work to be done on jobs like the trans-Canada 
pipeline, the Chutes des Passes hydro-electric power project and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, which will have a stabilizing influence on employment. Although 
not of the magnitude of the 1955-1956 projects, a number of multi-million 
dollar jobs are scheduled for this year. In British Columbia alone, six projects, 
including the Bridge River Power Development and Burnaby Lake Freeway, 
will total $130,000,000. Most provinces have power station projects planned 
for this year. Work is being done on at least three of the large airports and 
large-scale expressways are being planned for Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 10, 1958) 











Percentage Change 


























Principal Items Date Amount ae 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Potauelviian labour force (A)... cn. .s exc cvs. April 19 5,969,000 | + 1.0 3.8 
Total persons with jobs..................... April 19 5,453,000 | + 2.6 af 0.2 
Agework oo Mouse. OF MOG esac hiedsc ors + «we April 19 4,797,000 + 3.6 +53.1 
At work less than 35 hours................ April 19 501, 000 — 3.5 —76.9(4) 
With jobs but not at work. .0605.0.0c.005 April 19 155,000 | — 7.2 + 9.2 
With jobs but on short time.............. April 19 49,000 | —25.8 +25.6 
With jobs but laid off full week........... April 19 32,000 | —15.8 +28.0 
Persons without jobs and seeking work......| April 19 516, 000 —12.6 +68.6 
Persons with jobs in agriculture............. April 19 692, 000 +10.9 — 2.0 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture......... April 19 4,761,000 + 1.4 + 0.5 
Obed Pomel WOOL KET GS Sea. dawec ty « Ssiarsyasvclareal- April 19 4,337,000 | + 1.7 + 1.2 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
WSO OS |, a erent ee April 17 126, 600 — 6.9 +41.6 
Quebec 5.9 G6 ExSio.g AIS Osco Ete RE ee April 17 266, 900 — 5.4 +42.8 
Ontario 1 nid 6 Sees A Se eet Bie Hide RA PS ORR April 17 227, 000 — 9.2 +58 .3 
UT Yee Se ek Ae ante eee April 17 114, 500 — 3.9 +54.1 
(SE Crheto te iy Pals (ota kk Dit ee ane eee April 17 90, 400 — 6.3 +75.5 
OU eRe PON Sa). 6 Acern his sa et Some as April 17 825, 400 6.6 +51.3 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance 
ee bee eee ete Ns 5 ET 5. «so tboyy ean April 1 859,639 | — 1.1 +53.8 
Amount of benefit payments.................. March $72,382,046 | +14.3 +64.0 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... March 1 113.0 — 0.6 — 4.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... March 1 108.3 | + 0.4 — 5.8 
‘Dae yotpieay kil Ce hs bagasse oo a Ist Qtr./58 21, 243 —66.0(c) 
Weetined to the labour force:.......<. 16% .<0. Ist Qtr./58 10,457 — —70.7(c) 
Conciliation Services 
MBER OMCHSES Mh DLORTCRS <5 ees eed 46 bones ao March 793 | + 6.6 — 
Number of workers involved................. March 245,296 | + 8.4 _ 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Darema VsLOBUE tt te ord. Ne dus ek meets des April 122,470 +116.9(c) 
DM caGE WOE KOTS INVOLVE ico tcc vs vine « oucre'* wore 0s April 11, 964 — +10.6(c) 
PIES COMMUN Oe ce cen ccc oc vi tienie sss April 32 -- 0.0(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... March 1 $69.98 + 1.1 + 3.9 
moverace Hourly earnings (mies): ......cdsuie osm March 1 $ 1.65 + 0.6 + 4.9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... March 1 40.0 | + 0.3 — 2.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............... March 1 $66.12 | + 0.9 + 2.6 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ April 1 125.2 | + 0.7 + 3.6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)...| March 1 127.5} + 0.3 — 0.6 
Total labour income..................$000, 000} February 1; 234 + 0.2 + 2.4 
Industrial Production 
diatal taverage 1935-39 = 100)... 0.50.0. 62... March 268.1 | — 0.6 — 5.3 
(ESS ETE SE TIC SS ie nn a March 263.5 | + 1.4 — 7.9 
(Die aS CCE rae ae By ae ee ea March 310.4 | + 0.7 —11.3 
SI eet BEng: N Ges Cee, hy on 0 ee ec ee re ee March 233.5 + 2.0 — 4.9 








(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 


publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


(b) See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 


previous year. 


(1) Good Friday occurred in the survey week. 


See also inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


THE steady increase in the number of workers bargaining that began earlier 
this year continued through the past month. Few settlements were reported 
between April 15 and May 15 in bargaining units involving 1,000 or more 
workers but many negotiations shifted into the conciliation stage (see opposite 
page). The number of workers affected by conciliation increased from 
166,700 to 215,500. On the other hand, the number of workers affected by 
bargaining negotiations during the same period declined from 104,900 to 
70,700; the number of agreements also dropped from 36 to 29. 


Large groups of workers are bargaining in the pulp and paper industry. 
Highteen major agreements covering over 70,000 workers are under negotiation, 
most of them still in the early stages. In Ontario and Quebec, 10,000 workers 
are affected by recently re-opened negotiations in the textile industry. Six 
large agreements covering 20,000 workers in the mining industry throughout 
Canada are now open; some have reached conciliation. 


The ten major settlements reported between April 15 and May 15 were 
signed with the B.C. Telephone Company, the Manitoba Telephone System 
and the Bell Telephone Company of Canada in Ontario and Quebec (traffic 
employees, plant employees and office employees); the City of Vancouver 
(outside workers) ; the de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited in Toronto; 
various steel plate and tank work companies throughout Canada; the Assocva- 
tion des Marchands détaillants in Quebec City; and the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited in Toronto. The largest single group to 
settle was the Bell Telephone Company of Canada traffic staff; more than 
12,000 workers were affected. 


Negotiations are in progress for almost all sections of the labour force 
on the Canadian railways. The past month was marked by a strike of 
CPR firemen over the removal of firemen from freight and yard engines. 
Negotiations on the issue were carried on with the assistance of the Prime 
Minister and members of his Cabinet, both before and during the course of 
the three-day strike. The settlement reached on May 13 involved, among 
other things, the retention of certain firemen on seniority lists but the long- 
term removal of firemen from freight and yard diesel engines by the gradual 
reduction of this pool through promotion and retirement. The status of 
other negotiations on the railways is as follows: 


Non-operating a oo 127,000 workers—in conciliation 


Firemen —CNR: 4,300 workers—in conciliation 

CPR: 3,100 workers—conciliation requested 
Engineers —CNR: 1,400 workers—negotiating 

CPR: 2,600 workers—negotiating 
Trainmen —CNR: 12,000 workers—negotiating 


CPR: 9,000 workers—negotiating 


In the construction trades, where bargaining usually takes place at 
this time of year, pressure by the unions for improved vacation allowances 
and higher wage increases has been the predominant feature. Much of the 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE MAY 15, 1958 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 


April 1, 1958 to June 30, 1958 


Agreements Workers 

In Negotiations and Terminating in Period 370,450 
Bargaining carried over from March 202,900 
167,550 


Settlements Achieved April 15-May 15 44,400 


Major Terms of Setilement 
Wages and Duration 


Less than 2 years’ duration 

2 years’ duration 

5-10 per cent wage increase 

4-7 cents an hour wage increase 
40 cents an hour wage increase 
1-4 dollars per week wage increase 
No change 

No information 


33,000 
10,850 
7,600 
4,300 
1,000 
17,000 
2,000 
12,500 


me DOE bw RP OD 


V acations 
3 weeks after 8 years service 1,200 


Negotiations Continuing at May 15 289,200 
Bargaining in progress 70,700 
Conciliation in progress 215,500 
Arbitration in progress 1,500 
Work stoppage 1,500 


Other Agreements Terminating in Period 36,850 





bargaining was still unresolved at the time of writing, the greater part being 
in conciliation proceedings. Nine major agreements covering about 18,000 
workers are still outstanding in this industry. 


Another area where bargaining traditionally takes place at this time 
of year is among civic employees. The municipal employees of Vancouver 
were the only major group to produce a settlement in the past month. The 
National Union of Public Employees negotiated a 74-per-cent wage increase 
for outside workers; subsequent agreements among smaller bargaining units 
in the same area have been similar. Recent NUPE agreements in this area 
have provided wage increases ranging from 6 to 15 per cent. Included in 
the Vancouver agreement were provisions for three weeks vacation after 
eight years service. Formerly these were granted only after eleven years 
service. Most of the NUPE agreements in the West Coast regions now include 
the new provision. In Ontario, most of the union’s bargaining is in conciliation ; 
30 agreements are at this stage of negotiation compared with Six at the same 
time last year. In the Maritimes, NUPE agreements covering units of varying 
sizes have been signed since the beginning of the year with Wage increases 
averaging between 6 and 12 per cent. Five major agreements, covering 10,000 
workers, are still being negotiated by various unions on behalf of municipal 
workers across Canada. Most of these are in conciliation. 
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Increases in Wage Rates, October 1, 1957 to March 31, 1958 


A survey of 1,028 establishments indicates that general increases in 
wage rates for non-office employees occurred in 264 establishments during 
the six-month period ended March 31, 1958. Increases ranged from 5 to 10 
cents in 50 per cent of the 264 establishments, while smaller increases up 
to 4.9 cents were reported by one third of these establishments. 

The survey, which includes representative establishments across Canada 
in logging, mining, manufacturing, transportation, storage and communication, 
electric light and power, trade and personal service, is intended to reveal 
the general changes in wage rates resulting from collective bargaining 
and otherwise. Some of the increases reported may have resulted from 
previously negotiated provisions for deferred wage increases or for increases 
related to changes in the consumer price index. A general wage increase is 
regarded as one that applies to more than 50 per cent of the employees 
in an establishment. It should be noted that many firms adjust wage rates, 
through collective bargaining or otherwise, at times other than in the six-month 
period under review. 


Size of Increase in Cents per Hour Per Cent of 264 Establishments 
Ioess thansdc ents eget nik 2a Sea ae ey eee ee 33 


CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 


ame 1957 1958 
NUMBER OF CASES NUMBER OF WORKERS 


(in thousands) 
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WORK STOPPAGES ARISING FROM INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas « 


ATLANTIC 


AN UPTURN in employment occurred 
in the Atlantic region in April as activi- 
ties expanded in a number of seasonal 
industries. Moderate employment gains 
were recorded in agriculture, fishing, fish 
processing, sawmilling, construction, 
trucking and coastal shipping. The over- 
all employment gain was fairly small, 
however, owing to offsetting influences 
such as seasonal slackening in forestry 
and reduced job opportunities for long- 
shoremen in Halifax and Saint John 
following the opening of navigation on 
the St. Lawrence. At April 19, the num- 
ber of persons with jobs was estimated 
at 448,000, a rise of 3,000 from a month 
earlier but a drop of 25,000 from a year 
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before. 

Apart from seasonal changes, the employment situation showed little 
improvement during the month. Activities in manufacturing, forestry, trans- 
portation and construction were markedly lower than last year, so that 
total industrial employment showed a year-to-year decline of 6 per cent. 

Cutbacks in the production of newsprint accounted for much of the 
employment decline in manufacturing during the past year. In recent months, 
demand for newsprint showed further weakening so that employment in 
the pulp and paper industry is currently about 7 per cent lower than a year 
ago. The transportation equipment industry also figured largely in the slower 
pace of manufacturing activity. Since April 1957 this industry recorded a 
drop in employment of 13 per cent; prospects are somewhat brighter than 
earlier in the year, however, owing to a recent increase in orders. The Saint 
John drydock recently received a large refit job which will require about 
400 workers, and in New Glasgow work is expected to begin early in May 
on 700 boxcars for the CNR, requiring an additional 550 workers. 

The employment trend in forestry continued downwards during the 
month and there was little strengthening in the demand for wood products. 
Most logging companies in the region held heavy inventories of pulpwood 
and were reported to have postponed further buying until current stocks 
were liquidated. Lumber sales increased slightly but prices declined. 

Employment in transportation was lower this season than last, mainly 
because of reduced shipments of general cargo. Grain shipments through 
Maritime ports, however, were slightly larger than last year. Both rail and 
water transportation recorded sizeable employment declines over a year ago. 

Construction employment continued to show a year-to-year decline during 
April but prospects for the remainder of the year appeared fairly bright. 
Activity in housebuilding was greater than last year and showed signs of 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MAY 1, 1958 





Metropolitan Areas 


(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Major Industrial Areas 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 per 


cent or more in non-agricultural 


activity) 


Major Agricultural Areas 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


Minor Areas 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


Substantial 


Labour Surplus 


Group | 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Vancouver- 

New Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 








Moderate Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 


Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


Ottawa-Hull 
—» TORONTO 


a ood 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 
Ft. William- 

Pt. Arthur 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins- 

Kirkland Lake 


Trois Riviéres 


—> BRANTFORD 

—y> GUELPH 
Halifax 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 

—>OSHAWA 

—> SARNIA 

—}> SUDBURY 


Victoria 


Charlottetown 
hatham 

North Battleford 

Prince Albert 

Red Deer 

Riviére du Loup 

Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 

Yorkton 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspé 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lindsay 
ontmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage La Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 


Rimouski 


Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme 


St. Stephen 

Sorel 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 

Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


randon 
—> LETHBRIDGE 
Moose Jaw 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


—-»> BELLEVILLE- —» GODERICH 
TRENTON 
Brampton 
Galt 
—»>LACHUTE- _ 
STE. THERESE 
Listowel 
—»> MEDICINE HAT 
—->ST. HYACINTHE 


St. Thomas 
—»SAULT STE. MARIE 
—»> SIMCOE 

Stratford 
—»>SWIFT CURRENT 

Walkerton 
—> WEYBURN 
—-»> WOODSTOCK- 

INGERSOLL 








——> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
E 
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further improvement. Engineering projects were slow in getting started, but 
the total volume of engineering work planned for the current year is somewhat 
larger than in 1957. Some of the larger projects planned for this year include 
a $12-million harbour improvement program in St. John’s, Nfld., a $50-million 
oil refinery and a $10-million power plant in Saint John, N.B., and a large 
terminal building for the international airport at Halifax. 

During April, unemployment remained markedly higher than last year 
in all areas in the region. At May 1, the area classification was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 1 (5); in substantial 
surplus, 20 (16). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment declined 
in this area as the fishing season opened; cod fishing began much earlier 
than usual and better than average catches were reported. Construction 
activity increased more slowly than expected, however, as most of the larger 
projects planned for this year had not started by the end of the month. Some 
of the larger building projects planned for this area include a new post office, 
a harbour improvement program and a 120-unit apartment building. Employ- 
ment prospects in service occupations decreased during the month as a result 
of the U.S. shift in air personnel, which is expected to affect approximately 
1,300 civilians. It was reported, however, that this movement would take 
place gradually during the next two years so that only about 450 workers 
are scheduled to be released this year. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec region [ 
increased somewhat more than season- | 
ally in April; activity both in agriculture | ......... 
and the non-agricultural industries began |. eel at 
picking up early owing to favourable | ;,700,00 
weather. | 1,650,000 

At April 19, the number of persons |°°””” 
with jobs was estimated at some 1,509,- | ‘ 
000, an increase of some 43,000 over | 1,650,00——~ Persons ‘ 
the previous month and some 11,000 ,*°%"™ Ree 
over last year. For the second consecu- 
tive month the labour force increased | 
more than seasonally, rising from an _ | 1450,000 pines: 
estimated 1,687,000 to 1,709,000 during {| 1#%0m —=""5= 
the month. Consequently, the absolute | 
number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work, though declining season- 
ally, remained extremely high, forming 
11.7 per cent of the labour force, compared with 7.8 per cent at the same time 
last year. 

In most parts of the region, spring plowing was under way and market 
gardeners were busy. Employment in agriculture, however, was substantially 
lower than a year ago. With the early opening of navigation on the 
St. Lawrence, stevedores, longshoremen and seamen were being rehired. 


- = 1956-57 1957-58 
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Unemployment among truck drivers began to decline earlier than last year. 
Dockyards were busy in Montreal, Levis and Sorel as the renewed volume 
of ocean-going traffic resulted in an increase in repair work. 

While activity in the manufacture of aircraft remained low, garages 
and railway rolling stock plants were busy during the month. Production 
increases were also recorded in the iron and steel industry, particularly in 
the manufacture of structural steel, as construction needs rose; on the whole, 
however, employment in the industry remained lower than last year. In 
clothing manufacturing, employment declined seasonally and was lower 
than a year ago. A larger number of layoffs were reported from textile 
mills throughout the region. Employment rose seasonally in the manufacture 
of food and beverages and wood products, and more than seasonally in con- 
struction, reflecting continuing year-to-year increases in housing starts. 

Of the 24 labour market areas in the region, three minor ones were 
reclassified during the month from the substantial to the moderate labour 
surplus category. At May 1, the areas were classified as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 21 (18); in moderate surplus, 
3 (5); in balance, O (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Registrations for work at 
NES offices declined but at a substantially slower rate than usual for the 
month. Although employment in construction rose seasonally, registrations 
of unskilled construction workers remained extremely high but, as activity in 
housebuilding increased, registrations of skilled workers fell. Registrations 
of office clerks, bookkeepers and typists were twice as numerous as last year, 
and rose slightly during the month, reflecting a strong increase in female 
participation in the labour force. Employment in the manufacture of food 
and beverages, wood and paper products, and iron and steel products rose 
during the month, the latter in response to the demand created by con- 
struction. Other sectors of the iron and steel industry, foundries for example, 
were still producing at a low level. Employment in the manufacture of 
clothing fell seasonally during the month. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Registrations declined 
during the month but less than seasonally. Layoffs occurred at men’s clothing 
and textiles plants in both Quebec and Levis but employment in other sectors 
of clothing manufacture remained strong. Activity was brisk in the shipyards. 
Employment in pulp and paper mills was fairly stable during the month, 
though some plants were still on short time. Employment rose in construction. 


Lachute, Ste. Thérése, St. Hyacinthe, St. Jean (minor) reclassified from 
Group +1 tesGrom2: 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario increased substantially during the month, owing 
in large measure to favourable weather. The number of persons with jobs at 
April 19 was estimated at 2,052,000, an increase of 42,000 from the previous 
month and only slightly fewer than last year. For the first time this year, 
employment in non-agricultural industries was higher than a year earlier and 
accounted for most of the increase in total employment. The number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work declined by 29,000 during the month but 
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at 121,000 (5.6 per cent of the labour 
force) was still considerably higher than 
a year ago. 

The employment gain in April was 
mainly due to increased construction 
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activity. The number of houses started 
during the first three months of 1958 
was more than double last year’s figure 
and preliminary figures for April show 
a further substantial increase. The 
accelerating effect of inereased con- 
struction on other industries appears to 
be limited so far to iron and steel and 
some of its products and, to a lesser 
degree, to the transportation and wood 
products industries. Increased output 
of structural steel, sheet metal and 
heavy machinery resulted in q noticeable = sarees area tnanneenaisatanasaersienennccnnenasna sessceanannanennasssiit 
reduction in the number of unemployed metalworkers. The opening of lake 
shipping and the rise in economic activity generally accounted for increased 
employment in transportation. Employment in the farm implements industry 
remained stable. | 

Production of motor vehicles increased by about 10 per cent during the 
month but remained some 20 per cent lower in volume than a year earlier. 
Most of the increase occurred in Oshawa; at the Ford and Chrysler plants in 
Windsor nearly 800 automobile workers were laid off indefinitely during the 
month. While production and sales of Canadian-made motor vehicles showed 
a considerable year-to-year drop in each of the first three months of this year, 
sales of European cars continued to increase and in March made substantial 
gains from a year earlier. As a result, total motor vehicle sales in the first 
quarter of 1958 were only about 4 per cent lower than in the same period last 
year. 

Employment in most other industries showed little change during the 
month. Preparations for log drives and the gradual re-opening of sawmills 
brought some new demand for forestry workers and lumbermen but employment 
in these occupations remained less than that of last year. 

Nine of the 34 labour market areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month, all but one from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus 
category. At May 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 12 (2); in moderate surplus, 21 (22); 
in balance, 1 (10). 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas of which the classification remained unchanged: Hamilton 
(Group 1)—Unemployment declined noticeably because of increased residential 
construction and a pickup in parts of the iron and steel industry. Agricultural 
implements showed a further slight improvement. Ottawa-Hull (Group 2)— 
A rise in both residential and institutional construction resulted in a consider- 
able increase in economic activity during the month. Most industries increased 
their demand for labour. Hirings of forestry workers were reported in prepara- 
tion for the log drive and some sawmills resumed operations. The demand 
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for farm workers exceeded the available supply. Windsor (Group 1)—Unem- 


ployment remained high despite a slight increase in construction employment. 
About 800 automobile workers were laid off indefinitely during the month. 
Considerable layoffs also took place in the automotive accessories and iron 
and steel industries. 


Toronte (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2—Unemploy- 
ment decreased gradually during the month, mainly owing to new construction 
activity. Manufacturing in general showed some improvement and new hirings 
were reported in parts of the iron and steel industry. 


Brantford, Guelph, Oshawa, Sarnia, Sudbury (major industrial) reclas- 
sified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Belleville-Trenton, Sault Ste. Marie, Simcoe, Woodstock-Ingersoll (minor) 
reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Goderich (minor) reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT increased markedly in 
the Prairie region during April. At April 
19, persons with jobs were estimated at 
987,000, an increase of 41,000 from the 
month earlier and of some 30,000 from 
a year before. Despite the sharp gain 
in employment, unemployment declined 
no faster than usual and remained sub- 
stantially higher than in the same period 
last year. Unemployment, however, was 
relatively lower than in other regions in 
Canada. 
eran : About 90 per cent of the increase 
=cut i | in employment was in agriculture, which 
| got under way early this year. In 
southern districts farm activities started 
to pick up in the second half of March 
and rose sharply in April, although bliz- 
zards late in the month retarded farm operations. 

Construction was responsible for most of the increase in non-agricultural 
employment and accounted for almost 60 per cent of the total decrease in 
the number registered at NES offices. Residential construction continued 
to rise sharply but industrial construction got under way rather slowly this 
year. However, several large contracts have been awarded recently, including 
a 250-mile trunk pipeline in Saskatchewan, and additional pumping stations 
and 82 miles of pipeline in Alberta. Transportation employment was adversely 
affected by traffic restrictions in the region during early April but picked 
up considerably towards the end of the month as a result of the opening 
of the navigation season, increased rail traffic and the lifting of restrictions 
on main highways. Total manufacturing employment showed a seasonal 
increase during the month; gains in Manitoba and Saskatchewan more than 
offset losses in Alberta. 
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During the first quarter of this year, the trade, finance, and service 
industries have been the main support to total employment; the increase 
in these three industries from a year earlier was about 3 per cent. Construc- 
tion employment in the region was down about 6 per cent from last year and, 
owing to smaller grain and coal shipments, employment in transportation 
showed a year-to-year decrease of 5 per cent. Corresponding decreases in 
railway maintenance as well as reduced production of building materials and 
iron and steel products resulted in a 3-per-cent drop from a year before in 
manufacturing employment. 

Four of the 20 labour market areas were reclassified during the month 
from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. At May 1, the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 12 (0); in moderate surplus, 8 (15); in balance, 0 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment showed a 
moderate decrease which might have been greater had not many construction 
workers, attracted by reports of large construction projects, entered the area. 
Weather conditions hampered the resumption of outdoor activities and, 
because of poor road conditions, a number of oilfield workers were laid off. 


Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment rose slightly 
in the area as road bans caused the usual spring layoffs. Plants manufacturing 
work clothing laid off a number of workers. One large firm in this industry, 
which usually employs about 800 workers, is operating at 50 per cent capacity. 
High inventories in iron and steel plants delayed the rehiring of workers laid 
off temporarily. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Winnipeg showed the largest 
decrease in unemployment. The decline was widespread, construction being 
the main contributing factor. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Unem- 
ployment reached a peak and began to decline during the period. With the 
opening of the navigation season several hundred men returned to work in 
the waterfront industries. There was an increase in bush operations as driving 
got under way. 


PACIFIC 


THE seasonal upswing in economic activity has been slow this year in the 
Pacific region. In mid-April, workers with non-farm jobs numbered about 
433,000, a rise of only 6,000 from the low point in February; in the past three 
years the seasonal rise, mostly in the logging and construction industries, 
resulted in an employment increase of 14,000 to 18,000. The lag in non- 
farm industries this spring was only partially offset by an early start in 
agricultural work. 

The decline in unemployment has also been slower than usual this spring. 
From the beginning of the seasonal downturn in early February until the 
end of April, registrations at NES offices in the region declined by 14 per cent. 
The drop in the same period of the past three years varied from 29 to 37 per 
cent. At mid-month, registrations were 75 per cent higher than a year before; 
male workers accounted for four-fifths of the increase. 
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Industrial disputes were one of 
several influences delaying the seasonal 
recovery. In April a strike of construc- 
tion workers against the Heavy Con- 
abe Peis struction Association held up or delayed 
500,000 —— the start of projects employing an 
Biel ererd nar 3 = estimated 10,000 workers. The strike 
rah was settled at the end of the month, 
| 500,000 Wiieet eee at which time another dispute was in 
| 475,000— progress involving plumbers, pipefitters 
ileal and steamfitters. 

Negotiations on a new work contract 
Non-Agileuture —o7 in the logging and lumbering industry 
had reached the stage of government 
conciliation at the month’s end. Inven- 
tories of logs in the water were sub- 
stantial and companies were reluctant to 
increase the amount for fear of damage 
in the advent of a strike. As a result, logging employment in March was more 
than 20 per cent lower than last year, although lumber production in the first 
two months was up 17 per cent. Construction employment was down by 
about 20 per cent despite the fact that the number of residential units started 
was more than double the comparable 1957 toal. 

No strengthening was evident in the market demand for metals; employ- 
ment in March was 6 per cent lower than a year earlier, and further layoffs 
have been reported since then. Activity was also reduced in the manufacturing 
industries associated with construction, logging and mining, particularly the 
iron and steel group. Shipyards have been adversely affected by the gradual 
completion of defence work and the general slackening in economic activity. 

As in other regions, the demand for workers in transportation, communica- 
tions, finance, trade and service has held up well. Employment in most of 
these industries is considerably higher than last year. 

Declines in unemployment were recorded in all areas except Prince George, 
where, as usual, spring weather brought the logging and lumbering industry 
to a halt. In all areas the number registered at NES offices was substantially 
greater than last year. 

At May 1, the classification of the ten labour market areas in the region 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 9 (8) ; 
in moderate surplus, 1 (7). 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. There 
was a further rise in job vacancies and a drop of 10 per cent in NES 
registration. The strike of construction workers affected at least 3,000 workers 
in the area; most of them expected to be recalled this month. 

Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. NES registrations, which 
have been proportionately lower than in other centres throughout the winter 
and spring months, declined by about 13 per cent in April. One large con- 
struction Job was held up by strike action but employment on most other 
projects rose steadily. Logging and lumbering employment also Increased, 
though less sharply than usual. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Ma, Wt. Maclean, Assistant Deputy Minister, Retires 


A leading participant in the drafting of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act of 1948, Director of the 
federal conciliation services for 14 years, 
and for 50 years an effective contributor to 
the growth and prestige of the Canadian 
labour movement, Murdoch MacKay 
Maclean, CBE, since 1951 an Assistant 
Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Labour, retired from active duty on April 30. 

For 12 years Mr. Maclean was also Chief 
Executive’ Officer of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 

Mr. Maclean came to the Department on 
August 1, 1942 in 
answer to the second 
invitation to do so. 
He declined the first 
invitation, in 1918, 
preferring to remain 
as Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, 
which he had helped 
found 10 years earler. 

When Mr. Maclean 
entered the Govern- 
ment service it was to 
head the newly organ- 
ized Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. 

During his career 
with the Government 
Mr. Maclean also 
served on the Unem- 
ployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, 
the National Film 
Board, the Industrial 
Production Co-opera- 
tion Board that func- 
tioned during World War II, and the 
Investment Committee under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 

On the eve of Mr. Maclean’s retirement, 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
speaking at the Canadian Labour Congress 
Convention in Winnipeg, said; 

“As many of you know, Gordon G. 
Cushing (former Executive Vice President 
of the CLC) replaces M. M. Maclean, who 
is now retiring after many years of con- 
spicuous service. His service stands as a 





tribute not only to himself but to you, in 
organized labour, from whose ranks he 
came. 

“I would like to say at this point that 
Mr. Maclean has made a contribution to 
the Department of Labour that it would 
be difficult to overemphasize. He came to 
the Department at a time when unions 
were just beginning to reach towards their 
present status; he worked through the dif- 
ficult years of the war and through the 
challenging years of formulating Canadian 
labour relations legislation. 

“This audience will be mindful of his 
important contribu- 
tion to the founding 
of. the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, 
through the years of 
the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour and 
the founding years of 
the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. In so 
doing, he has made a 
contribution in a large 
sense to Canada itself 
that will long be felt.” 

Deputy Minister 
Arthur H. Brown said: 

“We will miss the 
benefit of the long 
experience, judgment 
and sure knowledge of 
one who grew up in 
the labour movement 
and with the labour 
movement. But what 
was equally impor- 
tant, his integrity of 
outlook could never 
be questioned by Labour or Management. 
While he contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of one of Canada’s greatest labour 
unions, I think that his work in the field of 
labour-management relations will be judged 
his greatest contribution to the broad social 
progress of this country.” 


Mr. Maclean was made a Commander 
(Civil) of the Order of the British Empire 
in 1946, in recognition of his wartime 
service to Canada. 
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Born in 1887 in Lansdowne, Pictou 
County, N.S., he was the son of a pioneer 
family that arrived in the province in 
1800. His first job was as a pantry boy on 
the old Intercolonial Railway. By 1907 he 
had become a dining car conductor and the 
next year he was elected by his Division to 
attend a meeting of the International 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees on the 
Intercolonial Railway. At this meeting, 
he and other delegates came to the decision 
to break with the international union and 
form the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 
He became the first Secretary-Treasurer of 
the new union, while a fellow delegate, A. R. 
Mosher, became President. These two men 
have had an unbroken record of membership 
in the Brotherhood from its founding to the 
present day. Mr. Maclean was re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Brotherhood at 
every convention until his retirement from 
office in 1942, and was opposed only once. 

Later the Brotherhood’s monthly maga- 
zine, under the editorship of Mr. Maclean, 
promoted the idea of a national union 
centre for all industrial unions, an idea 
which led to the formation in 1927 of the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour, later the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. He was 
elected a member of the executive of the 
new Congress in 1927 and helped to draft 
its constitution. 





Unemployment in U.S. 


Shows Slight Decline 

At mid-April there were 5,120,000 unem- 
ployed persons in the United States, 78,000 
fewer than at mid-March, Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks announced at the 
end of the month. 

Employment, continuing a seasonal rise, 
increased 596,000 to 62,907,000, the Secre- 
tary also announced, adding that the rise 
in employment does not correspond to the 
drop in unemployment because of a seasonal 
in the labour force. 

The April unemployment rate, seasonally 
adjusted, stood at a postwar high of 7.5 
per cent of the labour force. In March the 
percentage was 7, while in April 1957 it was 
4 per cent. 

The 78,000 drop in unemployment was 
considerably below the 200,000 drop recorded 
in April of each of the four previous years. 

The recent unemployment increases 
resulted in changes in the classifications of 
56 of the 149 major areas in March. All 
changes were to categories indicating higher 
unemployment. 

At almost the same time as the Com- 
merce Department’s announcement, a 
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special study group from the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund advanced a six-point pro- 
gram in connection with the unemployment 
situation. The report urges: 

1. Vigorous business action, including 
introduction of new products, aggressive 
selling and the offering of better values. 

2. An immediate federal tax reducation— 
called the most effective short-time 
stimulant. 

3. Acceleration of the federal public 
works program with emphasis on projects 
that can be started quickly, and finished 
within 12 to 18 months. 

4. Further moves by the Federal Reserve 
Board to increase the supply of money and 
credit. 

5. Temporary federal supplements to 
unemployment compensation. 

6. Establishment of a top-level economic 
council, roughly similar to the National 
Security Council. 

Earlier in the month, President Hisen- 
hower signed an emergency housing bill 
aimed at putting a substantial number of 
unemployed back to work. The bill 
authorizes federal purchase of $1,550,000,000 
in new home mortgages and also provides 
for additional federal loans of $300,000,000 
on veterans’ housing, for federal purchase 
of Veterans’ Administration mortgages and 
for lower down payments on houses financed 
by loans insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

The unemployment in the United States 
steel and automobile industries has caused 
an unexpectedly heavy drain on the sup- 
plementary unemployment benefit funds in 
those industries, it was reported by A. H. 
Raskin in the New York Times. He says 
$25 million has been paid from the funds 
to unemployed steel and auto workers. 


Unemployment Rising 
In United Kingdom 


Unemployment in Britain rose 29,000 
between mid-January and mid-February, 
according to statistics released by the 
Ministry of Labour. The number of 
unemployed reached 424,547 by mid- 
February. 

The number of unfilled vacancies at mid- 
February, 208,942, was 11,105 below the 
previous month and 30,086 fewer than a 
year earlier. 

During January civil employment in 
Britain fell 35,000 to 23,096,000. Largest 
reductions were in transportation, building 
and contracting, food, drink, and tobacco. 
Increases occurred in professional services, 
coal mining, vehicles and clothing. 


February Labour Income 
Up from Month Earlier 


Canadian labour income in February was 
estimated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics at $1,234 million, up from the 
revised January total of $1,231 million, it 
was announced last month. 

The total for February 1957 was $1,205 
million. 

Compared with a year earlier, labour 
income was higher in construction, the 
distributive trades and finance and services, 
and lower in the primary industries and in 
manufacturing. 


Some Localities Report 
Skilled Labour Shortages 


Stenographers and typists, nurses, power 
machine operators, civil engineers and 
skilled boot and shoe workers are in 
demand in some centres in Canada, accord- 
ing to monthly summaries of employment 
conditions prepared by regional offices of 
the National Employment Service. 

Stenographers are in short supply in all 
parts of Quebec province and both steno- 
graphers and typists in the Atlantic Region. 

Demand has increased in the Quebec 
Region for civil engineers, although it still 
is not as heavy as at this time last year. 

Hospitals in Montreal and Sherbrooke 
are still seeking nurses, and boot and shoe 
factories in the Montreal area are finding 
it difficult to obtain skilled workers such 
as cutters and fancy stitchers. 

Power machine operators are in steady 
demand in Calgary and the supply of quali- 
fied applicants is small. 


Employment Upsurges 


Recent upsurges in employment occurred 
in Fort William, where a transportation 
equipment plant recalled 1,400 workers; in 
Northern Manitoba, where construction 
activity has increased and railway and road 
building is again under way; in Alberta, 
where federal works projects in national 
parks gave’employment to several hundred 
men; and in Manitoba, where the introduc- 
tion of the 40-hour week in provincial 
government institutions has resulted in 
increased hirings. 

On the West Coast, however, there was 
still an overabundance of skilled manu- 
facturing workers, labourers, seamen and 
shipyard workers. One shipyard predicted 
the layoff later this year of nearly 500 men 
if additional contracts did not arrive soon. 

Several regions report increased place- 
ments of handicapped workers. 


“ 


The Atlantic Region reports an 
unfortunately large number of secondary 
school drop-outs”. Even graduates with 
marks in the top 20 per cent must accept 
“bottom-of-the-ladder” jobs. 





“Buy Canadian” Drive 
Launched by CMA 


Aimed at fuller employment of Cana- 
dians, an intensified “Buy Canadian” drive 
has been launched by the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The CMA has advocated such a policy 
for the past 60 years. The decision to 
intensify the program resulted from urgings 
by CMA members and industries across 
the country. 

A special symbol 
has been designed for 
nation-wide use in 
promoting the drive. 
It is a green maple 
leaf on which is super- 
imposed the word, 
“Buy ) Canadian”. 
CMA members have 
been asked to include 
the symbol in their 
advertising and mark 
it on their products. 

In addition, they have been urged to buy 
Canadian materials, components, equipment 
and supplies for their manufacturing opera- 
tions. 





Two Compelling Arguments 


There are two compelling arguments in 
favour of buying Canadian-made goods in 
preference to foreign-made articles, said 
Harold V. Lush, CMA President, in an 
address to the Peterborough Branch of the 
Association last month. 

The first argument, he said, is the short- 
term consideration that a preference by the 
consumer for domestic products is “one of 
the most potent weapons in combatting 
unemployment, such as we have experienced 
this past winter”. 

The second and long-term argument for 
“buying Canadian,” Mr. Lush said, was that 
“Canada’s independence, economic pros- 
perity and global stature are inevitably 
bound up with the continuing expansion of 
that segment of our economy which offers 
the greatest number of jobs and the great- 
est potential in productive employment for 
Canada’s working population—the manu- 
facturing industry”. 





The number of persons with jobs in 
agriculture in Canada has been declining 
for almost 30 years. 
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Three Provinces Report 
Details of Health Plans 


Details of the health plans soon to be put 
into effect in Alberta, Manitoba and New 
Brunswick have been made public. 

In Alberta, the plan covers residents for 
all ordinary and necessary hospital care at 
the ward level, and is scheduled to go into 
effect July 1. The Alberta Government 
will pay each hospital a per diem rate for 
each patient-day, calculated to pay the 
hospital’s operating costs. The plan will 
be financed by the provincial government 
from its own general revenues, from the 
federal Government grant and from a new 
provincial tax levied against municipalities 
equal to 3 mills on their equalized 
assessments. 

The Alberta plan is unique in that, 
unlike all the other present and con- 
templated provincial plans, it involves 
neither a direct personal premium nor a 
sales tax. 

Manitoba expects to put its plan into 
effect ‘on» July 922) Thée-splane will scost 
Manitobans $2.05 a month for single per- 
sons, and $4.10 for families regardless of the 
number of dependents. It will provide 
public ward accommodation with no ceiling 
on the length of stay of a patient. 

The Manitoba plan will cost an estimated 
$27 million a year, of which the federal 
Government will pay $12.5 million. Mani- 
tobans who leave the province, and estates 
of those who die, will be entitled to refunds. 

New Brunswick’s plan during its first 
year of operation will cost $17.2 million, 
and is slated to start January 1, 1959. Of 
this amount, the federal Government. will 
provide about $8.5 million. 

The provincial share will be raised by 
personal premiums based to a large extent 
on a payroll deduction scheme. The 
province will not resort to a sales tax to 
obtain its share. 





Teatlor Health Insurance 
To Help Older Workers 


Seven principal methods are being used 
by United States insurance companies to 
solve the problem involved in paying for 
medical care for older workers and those 
who have retired. 

This conclusion was apparent in a study 
of the matter made by J. F. Follmann, Jr., 
Director of Information and _ Research, 
Health Insurance Association of America. 

Mr. Follmann notes that the ability to 
pay for medical care becomes more acute 
for those beyond age 65 because not only 
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do costs often increase but income often 
decreases at the same time. 

However, U.S. insurance companies are 
working to reduce the burden imposed on 
these people through the following provi- 
sions, when writing insurance: 

Continuation of group insurance on older 
workers; continuation of group insurance on 
retired workers and their dependents; con- 
tinuation on an individual policy basis of 
coverage originally provided by group 
insurance; new issuance of group insurance 
at advanced ages; continuation of individual 
policy basis of coverage originally provided 
by group insurance; new issuance of group 
insurance at advanced ages; continuation of 
individual insurance previously purchased; 
new issuance of individual insurance at 
advanced ages; issuance of individual insur- 
ance which becomes paid up at age 65. 

“All present indications,” says Mr. Foll- 


mann, “are that the seven methods 
developed by the insurance companies, 
coupled with other types of insuring 


mechanisms, should assure that in future 
years an ever-increasing percentage of the 
growing aged population will have adequate 
protection against the costs of medical 
care.” 





U.S. Raekets Committee 


Issues Interim Report 

The United States Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in Labour or 
Management Field (the McClellan Com- 
mittee) has issued an interim report on its 
first year of operations. 

Its main findings were: 

—There has been a significant lack of 
democratic procedures in the unions studied. 

—The international unions surveyed... 
have flagrantly abused their power to place 
local unions under trusteeship... 

Certain managements have engaged in 
collusion with unions. 

—There has been widespread misuse of 
funds . .. financial safeguards have been 
woefully lacking. 

—Violence in labour-management disputes 

. . still exists to an extent where it may 
justifiably be labelled a crime against the 
community. 

—Certain managements and their agents 
have engaged in a number of illegal and 
improper activities. 

—The weapon of organizational picketing 
has been abused and used as a device to 
extort funds from managements. 

—Gangsters and hoodlums have success- 
fully infiltrated some labour unions, some- 
times at high levels. 


—An extensive “no man’s land” in 
labour-management relations has been 
uncovered . . . Some employers have had 


no access to either the National Labor 
Relations Board or any comparable state 
agency. 

—Law enforcement officers have been lax 
in investigating and prosecuting acts of 
violence. 

—Members of the legal profession have 
played a dubious role in their relationships 
with officials of some unions. 

To correct the situations outlined in its 
report, the Committee recommended to 
Congress the enactment of legislation that 
will: 

—Insure union democracy. 

—Regulate and control union funds. 

—Regulate and control all pensions, health 
and welfare funds covering employees. 

—Curb activities of middlemen in labour- 
management disputes. 

—Clarify the “no man’s land” in labour- 
management relations. (This involves 
problems of local business and labour that 
the National Labor Relations Board refuses 
to handle and that state boards in many 
cases are forbidden to handle because the 
business is of an interstate nature.) 





Steelworkers Will Seek 


Increase in Wage Rates 


Laws to compel industry to justify price 
increases, and strengthening of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act were called for, and 
a decision to seek higher wages was made 
by the national policy conference of the 
United Steelworkers of America at Winni- 
peg last month. 

The 200 delegates, meeting immediately 
prior to the CLC biennial convention, also 
demanded company-wide bargaining, and 
declaration that the steel industry was of 
national importance. 

Another demand was that, in provinces 
where the national hospital scheme is to be 
financed in whole or in part by premiums 
or other direct charges, the cost to workers 
should be borne by the employer. 

The resolution dealing with prices 
charged that industry’s present prices “bear 
little relation to costs of production” and 
claimed that workers are getting “less and 
less of the final price of the products sold” 
while the cost of living and unemployment 
continue to rise. 

The Steelworkers felt that industry should 
be “compelled to justify price increases, in 
the same way as labour must justify wage 
increases before conciliation boards, by sub- 
mission of all relevant facts to public price 
boards”. 


The Combines Investigation Act should 
be strengthened to make it “distinctly 
unprofitable to engage in pricing practices 
detrimental to the public welfare,” the 
union said. 

In passing the resolution urging negotiat- 
ing committees to press for higher wages, 
the national policy committee declared that 
higher wages would help the Canadian 
economy and contribute towards relieving 
unemployment. 

The conference’s wage-increase resolution 
urged that the “close relationship between 
Canadian and USS. price policies” be taken 
into account. “Canadian wages can be at 
least equal to those in the United States,” 
it declared. 

Other things the Steelworkers will demand 
this year include a 30-hour, five-day week, 
and longer vacations. 


Ou Workers Demanding 


Pay Inerease This Year 

Canadian locals of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union (AFL- 
CIO-CLC) will seek an 8-per-cent wage 
increase in this year’s bargaining. 

This was decided at a conference in 
Winnipeg last month held prior to the 
CLC’s biennial convention. 

The Oil Workers will also seek improve- 
ments in shift differentials, paid vacations 
and overtime rates. 

The Union has about 8,000 members in 
36 locals in Canada. 


Issue New Monographs 


In “Occupations” Series 

Two more occupational monographs, 
Medical Laboratory Technologist and Min- 
ing Occupations, have been released. 

Medical Laboratory Technologist is a 
new title but Mining Occupations is a 
revision of an earlier monograph in the 
“Canadian Occupations” series. The two 
booklets, together with the other mono- 
graphs in the whole series covering more 
than 40 occupations, were prepared by the 
Department’s Economics and _ Research 
Branch. 

The series was designed to meet a demand 
for current information on Canadian occupa- 
tions from parents, youth, vocational 
guidance counsellors, employment service 
officers, Immigrants, federal and provincial 
officials, and from commonwealth and 
foreign governments and organizations. 

All titles in the series are available from 
the Queen’s Printer, who will supply a 
price list upon request. 
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Wages Rise 35' Per Cent, 


Prices 42 in U.K. in 1957 

During 1957, the level of full-time weekly 
rates of wages in the United Kingdom rose 
by 54 per cent, slightly less than the 1956 
increase of 6 per cent. 

Retail prices rose by 4% per cent, com- 
pared with 3 per cent in 1956. About 434,000 
employees had their normal hours of work 
reduced by an average of 2.38 hours per 
week. 

Principal services and industries in which 
hours of work reductions occurred were: 
Post office, from 48 to 46 or 44 depending 
on grade; health services, from 48 to 46; 
heavy steel industry, from 44 to 42; biscuit 
makers, 45 to 44. 

The 44-per-cent rise during 1957 in the 
average level of retail prices compares with 
a rise of about 3 per cent during 1956, about 
6 per cent in 1955 and 4 per cent in 1954. 





Most 1957 Wage Boosts 
At Least 11 Cents in U.S. 


Wage increases of at least 11 cents an 
hour were obtained by about three out of 
every five workers affected by major con- 
tracts in the United States in 1957, com- 
pared with two out of every five in 1956, 
according to a survey made by the US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The wage increases included deferred 
increases, cost-of-living increases, and gains 
made in current negotiations. The “major 
contracts” were defined as those affecting 
1,000 or more workers. 

These contracts covered some 7,600,000 
workers in 1957, and about 4,900,000 of 
these employees received increases in 1957 
under long-term contracts concluded in 
earlier years. The rest of the increases were 
negotiated during the year. 

The most common increase obtained in 
1957 amounted to 15 but less than 17 cents 
an hour, and applied to nearly three out of 
every 10 workers. In 1956 the most common 
average increase was 9 but less than 11 
cents. 

The larger increases in 1957, the Bureau 
explained, were mainly due to cost-of-living 
increases that went into effect for the first 
time in a number of important contracts, 
particularly the meatpacking, basic steel, 
aluminium, and railroad agreements. 

On the other hand, counting only increases 
actually negotiated during the year, the 
commonest increase, which averaged 9 but 
less than 11 cents an hour, was obtained by 
44 per cent of the workers in 1956 but by 
only 21 per cent in 1957. The proportion 
of workers who received negotiated increases 
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of 9 cents or more negotiated during the 
year fell from nearly 80 per cent in 1956 
to about 60 per cent in 1957. 

At the same time, the proportion of 
workers who received an average increase of 
15 cents an hour or more reached 21 per 
cent in 1957, compared with 12 per cent in 
1956. 


Office Salaries Increased 
26 Per Cent in 5 Years 


Salaries of supervisors and office employees 
in Canada rose an average of 26.3 per cent 
during the period 1951-55, according to 
figures published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The smallest increase was in New Bruns- 
wick, where average yearly earnings rose 
from $2,756 to $3,125, an increase of $369; 
the largest in British Columbia, where the 
average salary increased from $3,174 to 
$4,079, a rise of $905 during the period. 

The National Office Management Associa- 
tion recently announced the findings of its 
1957 survey of office salaries in Canada in 
12 cities. However, the survey did not 
include the large cities of Toronto, 
Montreal, Windsor and Vancouver. ‘The 
Association’s figures giving average weekly 
salaries for all the cities for 1957, 1956 and 
1953 for seven office occupations show 
increases ranging from $6 to $8 during the 
period 1953-57. 

The occupation that showed the largest 
increase was that of transcribing machine 
operator, for which the average salary rose 
from $388 to $46. Average salaries for the 
years 1953 and 1957 respectively for other 
occupations were as follows: telephone 
operator, $39 and $45; typist, senior, $42 and 
$48; stenographer, senior, $45 and $52; 
Junior bookkeeper, $54 and $61; and calcu- 
lating machine operator, $41 and $48. 

The Office Equipment News for March, 
in an article from which the DBS and 
NOMA figures given above were taken, 
also gave rates for 1955 and 1957 for Hamil- 
ton, Montreal, Toronto, and Windsor cover- 
ing certain female office classifications. 
These figures were said to be from a “highly 
authoritative” but confidential source. 
Increases in 1957 compared with 1955 in 
Montreal ranged from $10 per month for a 
duplicating machine operator to $18 for an 
addressing equipment operator, and the 
average increase for nine occupations was 
$14.90 a month. 

The rates for Toronto were in nearly all 
occupations higher than in Montreal in 
1955, and by 1957 the spread was still 
greater. Increases in Toronto during the 
period ranged from $11 a month for a key 


punch operator B to $23 for addressing 
equipment operator, messenger, and steno- 
grapher B. The average increase for all 
occupations was $18.67. 


Meritame Unions Unite 


To Organize Seaway 

A co-ordinated drive to organize inland 
ship and shoreside workers before the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1959 has 
been launched by the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Department, following a meeting in 
Detroit at which 13 affiliates of the MTD 
drew up organizational programs. 

The MTD affillates are in the process of 
establishing a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway policy committee which will consist 
of one member from each of the affiliated 
unions. This committee will meet periodi- 
cally to make policy decisions and to 
maintain the necessary contract with the 
participating groups. 

The unions are in the process of seeking 
a “nerve centre” for the affiliated groups 
among several Great Lakes ports. They are 
currently operating in Detroit. They will 
also appoint a full-time co-ordinator whose 
duties will be to implement the policy 
committee decisions. 

Unions involved in the organizational 
drive—not all of which operate in Canada— 
include: Seafarers’ International Union; 
Masters, Mates and Pilots; International 
Union of Operating Engineers; Carpenters; 
Boilermakers; Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association; Office Employees; American 
Federation of Technical Engineers; State, 
County and Municipal Employees; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of lLongshoremen; 
Radio Operators; Grain Millers. 


4 Private Members’ Bills 


Defeated in Manitoba 

A private members’ bill that sought to 
amend the Manitoba Vacation with Pay 
Act to require that employees covered by 
the Act be granted two weeks’ vacation with 
pay after a year’s service was defeated in 
the provincial Legislature on April 8. The 
Act at present provides for one week after 
one year and two weeks after three years. 

Three other bills, all introduced by 
Donovan Swailes, a CLC vice president, who 
is the member for Winnipeg Centre, were 
also defeated. One sought to amend the 
Employment Standards Act to reduce the 
maximum weekly hours of work after which 
overtime must be paid from 48 for men and 
44 for women to 40 for all employees. The 
proposed amendment would also have 
added Boxing Day to the seven public 
holidays named in the Act. 


The second would have brought all 
employers under the provisions of the 
province’s Fair Employment Act. At 


present, the Act excludes employers of 
fewer than five persons. 

The third sought to provide for the 
voluntary check-off of union dues. The 
proposed amendment to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act would also have repealed the 
section that provides that the Labour 
Relations Board may not certify police 
associations that are affiliated with provin- 
cial, national or international labour 
organizations. 

The Manitoba Legislature did pass, on 
April 2, an amendment to the Remembrance 
Day Act that extends the list of essential 
industries and services that may be carried 
on on that holiday by adding the receiving, 
paying for and shipping of livestock and 
meat products when necessary to prevent 
deterioration of meat quality. The Act 
received Royal Assent on April 9. 

In Saskatchewan, government bills to 
amend the Annual Holidays Act to provide 
for an annual vacation with pay of three 
weeks after five years’ service with one 
employer were passed. The Act permits 
the vacation to be taken in periods of not 
less than one week each. 


Imports in 1957 Decline 
1.4 Per Cent from 1956 


Canada’s mechandise imports in 1957 
declined 1.4 per cent from the record total 
of $5,705,400,000 in 1956. A decline of 
some 4 per cent in physical volume more 
than offset an approximate 3-per-cent 
increase in average prices. 

Imports from the United States in 1957 
fell 4 per cent in value from an all-time 
high in 1956. Imports from the United 
Kingdom reached a record year’s value, 
rising almost 8 per cent over the preceding 
year’s total. 

Among the 20 leading 1957 imports by 
value, eight showed a decrease and the 
remainder an increase from 1956. 

Leading imports in order of value (1956 


figures in parentheses) were: non-farm 
machinery, $631,600 ($628,521); crude 
petroleum, $305,557 ($270,881); automo- 
bile parts, $260,075 ($284,788); farm 
implements and machinery, $202,230 
($232,148); petroleum products, $149,851 


($153,089) ; automobiles, $135,923 ($171,386) ; 
coal, $117,714 ($128,737); cotton products, 
$103,571 ($100,671) ; books and printed mat- 
ter, $83,912 ($77,386); aluminum and 
products, $76,130 ($66,497) ; wool products, 
$72,678 ($72,262); rubber and _ products, 
$71,410 ($77,061). 
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To Merch 31, Housing 
Starts Double 1957's 


Starts on the construction of new housing 
in the first quarter this year were more 
than double those in the same period of 
1957. This year’s first-quarter total was 
boosted by a further sharp increase in 
March. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports that first-quarter starts numbered 
17,360 units, compared with 8,410 a year 
earlier. March starts numbered 8,095 
4,368 in March 1957. 

The January-March total of completions 
rose to 26,315 from 24,637. March com- 
pletions were 8,748 versus 6,861. 

Because of the sharp increase in starts, 
the number of units in various stages of 
construction at March 31 this year was 
64,071, up almost 22 per cent over the 
total at the same time in 1957, which was 
p20 70, 


Third of Population Rise 
Due to Immigration 

Net immigration accounted for almost 
30 per cent of the growth in Canada’s 
population in the five years between 1951 
to 1956, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported last month. Natural increase 
accounted for approximately 71 per cent. 

The population increased by 2,071,000— 


or 14.8 per cent—in the five years. Of this 
number, 1,472,000 resulted from natural 
increase and about 600,000 from net 
immigration. 

The high level of net immigration 
resulted from the _ relatively smaller 


emigration to the United States since the 
war. 


Say Human Error Still 
Chief Accident Cause 


Human error is still responsible for more 
accidents than any other contributing 
factor, delegates to the 41st annual meet- 
ing of the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations of Ontario were told by 
several speakers. The convention was held 
in Toronto last month. 

An innovation to correct human frailty 
in the accident sphere was suggested by 
Imperial Oil President J. R. White, who 
thought that subliminal communication 
might act favourably to solve the problem. 

Mr. White admitted that there was a 
“storm of controversy” over the subliminal 
technique to impress messages on the 
unconscious portion of the mind by flashing 
them on a screen too quickly to be noted 
by the conscious mind. But he felt that 
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the same idea might be accepted as an 
educational technique, and in that manner 
its “‘greatest and most acceptable service”. 


It was also noted by Mr. White that a 
man’s unconscious mind must be impressed 
by safety principles if he is to act 
spontaneously on them. 


“We know,” he said, “a man can walk 
away from a safety rally with his head full 
of plans and slogans for safety—and stall 
walk in front of a streetcar. One part of 
his mind had accepted the safety gospel, 
but the other part wasn’t living up to it.” 


Mechanical vs. Human Failure 


E. H. Gilbert, Chief Inspector for the 
Ontario Department of Labour, told the 
meeting only 16 per cent of industrial 
accidents are due to mechanical reasons, 
the other 84 per cent to “human failure”’. 


Other speakers heard included: Philip 
Lovejoy of Utica, N.Y., and Association 
President Murray Smith of Chatham, Ont. 

At the election of officers E. R. (Ross) 
Graydon was chosen President for 1958, 
R. V. Dixon became First Vice President 
and Jack Morris was elected Second Vice 
President. 





N.Y. Bans Discrimination 


Against Older Workers 


Legislation that will prohibit employers 
in New York state from discriminating 
against persons 45 to 65 years old because 
of their age takes effect July 1. The bill 
was signed by the Governor last month. 


When signing the measure, Governor 
Harriman said it was “a long step forward 
towards breaking down arbitrary and 
unrealistic barriers which prevent full 
employment opportunities to thousands of 
persons who are able and anxious to work”. 


New York is the fourth state in the 
United States to enact an age-discrimina- 
tion statute. 


Urges Universities Give 
Labour Relations Training 


Universities should train graduating 
engineers and scientists in an understanding 
of labour relations, Donald Gordon, 
President of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, told a staff meeting at Queen’s 
University last month. 

The average university graduate appeared 
to have little or no knowledge of the 
practicalities of union-management rela- 
tions, Mr. Gordon said. Industry is 
desperately in need of men who “know 
how to live with” trade unions, he said. 


First Report of U.K. 


Council on 


Prices, Productivity and Incomes 


United Kingdom has enjoyed smaller unemployment and greatly increased 
industrial production since the war compared with inter-war years, but 
“there has been one big failure: failure to keep prices from rising” 


In the smallness of total employment, 
which from 1946 to 1957 has averaged about 
one third of a million compared with 12 
million in the inter-war years, and in the 
quantity of goods turned out by industry, 
which in the same period increased sub- 
stantially more than in the 20 years from 
1919 to 1939, the postwar years have been 
good years for the United Kingdom 
says the recently published first report 
of the Council on Prices, Productivity and 
Incomes. But, the Council says, together 
with success in these two directions, there 
has been one big failure: the failure to 
keep prices from rising. 

Although prices in the United Kingdom 
were rising slowly before the war, beginning 
in 1934, and although they rose less during 
World War II than during World War I, 
since the end of the second war prices 
have continued to rise some 4 to 5 per cent 
a year on the average. 


A peacetime price rise as big and prolonged 
as this one is wholly exceptional in this 
country; there appears to be no precedent 
for it in the last 100 years of British 
economic history... There is no other peace- 
time period of comparable length which 
shows anything like as big a rise in prices 
as that of the last 11 years. 

The Council does not hold trade unions 
wholly responsible for the rise in wages 
and prices. It declines to speculate on 
“what would have happened during the last 
12 years if, other things being unchanged, 
trade unionism had been non-existent or 
weak”. 

But, it adds, “we are well aware that, 
whatever might have been the case, the 
wage advances. were in fact secured by 
workpeople organized in powerful trade 
unions and using, among weapons in their 
armoury, arguments based on _ preceding 
movements of the cost of living. 


That such unions exist and such arguments 
are used may have great importance for the 
near future even if it should be of less 
importance than some people suppose in 
explaining the recent past. 

Whatever its initiating cause, the habit of 
demanding large and frequent increases 1n 
monetary rewards grows by what it feeds on, 
and may be found to persist after any tech- 
nical justification for it in the state of the 
labour market has passed away. 


The Council in its report sets out to 
examine the causes of this rise in prices, 
and to give its views on the means which 
should be taken to bring the rise to a stop. 
It also expresses opinions on the wisdom 
and effectiveness of the means which 
have already been taken to “damp down 
demand”, 


The Council on Prices, Productivity and 
Incomes was set up as an independent body 
by the United Kingdom Government in 
August 1957. Its chairman is Lord Cohen, 
a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary; and its 
other two members are Sir Dennis Robert- 
son, lately Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Cambridge, and Sir 
Harold Howitt, a chartered accountant and 
a member of recent courts of inquiry into 
engineering and shipbuilding disputes. The 
Council is to be a permanent body, and 
its terms of reference were given as follows: 

Having regard to the desirability of full 
employment and increasing standards of life 
based on expanding production and reason- 
able stability of prices, to keep under review 
changes in prices, productivity and the level 
of incomes (including wages, salaries and 
profits) and to report thereon from time 
to time. 


The report* is divided into eight chapters: 
I. Introductory; IJ. Facts and Figures; III. 
The Causes of the Rise in Prices and 
Incomes, 1946-57; IV. How Do We Want 
the Value of Money to Behave?; V. Damp- 
ing Down Demand; VI. Wages under Con- 
trolled Demand; VII. Prices and Profits; 
and VIII. Summary. 


Cause of Price Increases 


The main cause of the “extraordinary” 
rise 1n prices since the end of the last war, 
the Council thinks, “has been an abnormally 
high level of demand for goods and services 
in general, maintained for an abnormally 
long stretch of time”. During the postwar 
period the United Kingdom “has pursued 
a number of objectives arising naturally 
from the circumstances of the time, and in 
themselves desirable, but making in the 
aggregate a greater demand on the industry 





*Published by H. M. Stationery Office, price 2 
shillings. 
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and thrift of its citizens than they have 
had the power or the will to satisfy,” it adds. 

These desirable objectives included the 
effort to repair the damage and deterioration 
caused by war, to restore living standards 
and to improve the social services; the 
rearmament program associated with the 
Korean crises; and, especially in the last 
few years, the huge schemes of capital 
development which have been pushed by 
public authorities and private firms. 

The translation of these desires into high 
and persisting levels of monetary demand 
was assisted above all by two circumstances. 
In the first place, monetary systems had 
evolved in such a way as to make easier the 
expansion of the flow of transactions to 
match the so-called “needs of trade’”—whether 
these reflected a growth in the volume of 
goods and services exchanged or merely a 
general rise in their prices. Firms and 
individuals emerged from the war with 
abnormally large holdings of money and 
other liquid assets. Further, for a number 
of years after the war the general tendency 
in monetary policy was to permit ready 
expansion in the money supply and to main- 
tain relatively low rates of interest. Thus 
the state of high liquidity persisted for a 
long time. 


Secondly, many governments undertook so 
to direct their policies as to maintain what 
was at first described as “high and stable 
employment” and afterwards “full employ- 
ment”. The commitment thus undertaken has 
not only influenced the size of the govern- 
ment’s own expenditure: it has acted as a 
powerful supporting force to those of other 
people. In particular, it was taken by 
business men as a signal that there would 
be no general drying up of the demand for 
their products, and thus encouraged them 
to maintain a high level of capital expen- 
diture. 


The importance of the high level of 
demand was shown, the Council says, by 
the persistent excess of job vacancies over 
the number of registered unemployed, and 
by the tendency for average earnings to 
rise faster than weekly wage rates. 


The reasons for this latter phenomenon, 
the report says, are complex; but one of 
them seems to be the tendency of em- 
ployers in times of keen demand for labour 
to try to attract labour by bidding its price 
up above that stipulated in national agree- 
ments and awards. The extent of this gap 
seems to vary with the intensity of demand, 
rising sharply at certain times and at others 
disappearing almost entirely. 


Inflation 


The Council refuses any compromise with 
inflation, and it rejects the arguments used 
to justify even a slow upward movement of 
prices of the order of 2 or 3 per cent a 
year, instead of the 4 or 5 per cent which 
Britain has experienced since the war. Even 
if inflation can be held to a slow pace, 
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“in the present state of our social arrange- 
ments it seems to us that the arbitrary 
redistribution resulting from a steady rise 
in prices...is very unjust. 

“We conclude that alike on internal and 
external grounds our objective should be to 
stop the inflation, not merely to moderate 
its course.” 

Going further, the Council asks whether 
for a country in which technical progress 
is active and capital equipment is increasing 
faster than population, stability of the 
price level is a sufficiently ambitious objec- 
tive. “Ought not such a country to aim 
rather at a state of affairs in which the 
fruits of progress are being permitted to 
manifest themselves, to the general advan- 
tage, In a gently falling price level?” the 
Council asks. It looks with disfavour on 
“the doctrine that the general level of prices 


should never be permitted or encouraged to 
fall”. 


Effect of Checks on Earnings 


The Council examines the effect which 
measures taken to check inflation may be 
expected to have on the earnings of Labour. 
These effects include: some reduction in 
the amount of overtime worked and in the 
special inducements offered by employers 
to attract labour, and consequently a check 
to, or reversal of, the tendency for the 
rise in average earnings to outstrip the 
rise in standard wage rates; the retirement 
from the labour market of a number of 
married women; and some rise in the 
percentage of persons registered as unem- 
ployed. 


The report says that there have been 
signs of all these developments in Great 
Britain since the end of 1955, but that the 
last mentioned has “still gone only a short 
way”. It adds, “No one should be surprised 
or shocked if it proves necessary that it 
should go somewhat further. 

In our opinion it is impossible that a 
free and flexible economic system can work 
efficiently without a perceptible (though 
emphatically not a catastrophic) margin of 
unemployment of this kind. A corollory is 
that ample public help in the matter of 
transport and lodging should be offered 
towards shortening the average period of such 
unemployment... The question of redundancy 
payments by labour-releasing firms is here 
also clearly relevant... 

The report does not agree with the view 
of some “pessimists” who believe that the 
measures so far taken by the Government 
to damp down demand will not be effective 
“unless they are pursued to an extent 
which will involve unemployment on a scale 
far different from the moderate amount 
needed... to give reasonable industrial 
flexibility”. 


> 


On the contrary, the Council thinks that: 


The decline in the intensity of demand, 
working through a decline in realized and 
anticipated profits, must certainly be expected 
to stiffen the resistance of employers to 
claims for increased wage rates. It would 
be excessive optimism to hope that it would 
prevent any wage claims being made, but 
we believe that the decline in the intensity 
of demand will tend to moderate the insis- 
tence with which they are pressed and to 
convince the members of the trade unions 
concerned that a successful attempt to con- 
tinue the spectacular rise of wage rates in 
recent years would not only involve real 
hardship for large sections of their fellow 
citizens but would also ultimately endanger 
their own future employment and standard 
of living. 


Reactions to Report 


The Council’s first report (others may be 
expected from time to time) has been 
received enthusiastically by businessmen and 
by most of the press of the United King- 
dom but has been roundly condemned by 
organized labour. The General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress deplored “the 
partisan nature of the report” and said 
that it did “little more than endorse the 
measures taken by the Government last 
September, support policies which have 
forced up the cost of living and urge 
wage restraint while, at the same time, 
encouraging higher dividends.” 





Postwar Price Movements in Canada 


Twelve years of almost continuous economic growth since end of war 


The 12 years of almost continuous 
economic growth which have followed the 
close of the 1939-1945 War ‘have had asso- 
ciated with them several distinct periods 
of retail price behaviour, the latest of 
which was in evidence throughout the year 
1957. 


The gradual relaxation of price controls 
in 1946, combined with consumer demands 
far in excess of supply, brought on a period 
of rapidly advancing prices, and between 
1946 and 1948 the consumer price index 
advanced more than 25 per cent. A signi- 
ficant exception to these general price 
increases was the behaviour of rents, which, 
continuing under some degree of control, 
increased 7 per cent in the same period. 

Towards the end of 1948, production 
appeared to be matching consumer demands, 
and during the slight recession of 1949, 
consumer prices levelled off. Between the 
latter months of 1948 and May 1950, retail 
prices increased only slightly more than 1 
per cent. However, with the outbreak of 
war in Korea in June 1950 came a resurg- 
ence of pressure-on prices. In the course 
of the next 18 months, further major upward 
movements took place. The consumer price 
index rose from 102.7 in July 1950 to 118.1 
by December 1951, an increase of 15 per 
cent. Foods advanced sharply from 102.6 
to 122.5 for an increase of 20 per cent. 
The shelter index, based on both home- 
ownership and rents—the latter freed from 
most of the wartime controls—moved from 
1074 to 118.2 for an increase of about 10 
per cent. Clothing experienced a more 
substantial rise of 16 per cent, from 99.1 


to 115.2. Household operation, covering 
such items as furniture, appliances and fuel, 
rose about the same degree, from 101.6 
to 1164. The wide variety of goods and 
services covered in the other commodities 
and services index followed a somewhat 
similar pattern, moving from 102.4 to 115.0. 

The peak in consumer price levels was 
reached in January 1952, when the index 
stood at 118.2. From this peak it dropped 
off gradually in the first half of 1952, to 
reach 115.9 in May, resulting, for the most 
part, from a drop of about 5 per cent in 
the food index. From this point a plateau 
in retail prices was established which was 
to last for four years. Over this period, the 
consumer price index displayed noteworthy 
stability, ranging narrowly from a low of 
114.4 to a high of 116.9. 

Though the general level of prices 
remained almost unchanged during this 
lengthy period, significant variations were 
taking place around a stable average. Foods 
recorded mostly seasonal movements during 
1953, 1954 and 1955 and the first half of 
1956. Non-food commodities experienced 
a decline of about 3 per cent in this period 
with a steady, gradual downward move- 
ment. Much of this decrease was accounted 
for by appliances, which decreased 17 per 
cent. On the other hand, rents advanced 
steadily to stand 13 per cent higher in 
May 1956 than in May 1952. The entire 
eroup of service items also experienced 
strong, continuous increases throughout this 
period. 
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From May 1956 a distinct change occurred 
in price patterns. A trend of higher prices 
continued throughout the remainder of 
1956 and the first ten months of 1957. 
In this period, the total index moved up 
steadily from 116.6 to a new postwar peak 
of 123.4 in October 1957. 


Food was the component responsible for 
most of the upward movement at the total 
index level, rising from 109.3 in May 1956 
to 121.9 by September 1957. Shelter con- 
tinued to advance steadily, although at 
a slightly moderating rate, as did other 
commodities and services, particularly the 
service elements in the group. In con- 
trast, clothing prices remained practically 
unchanged. Household operation, continuing 
to reflect the easy price situation of major 
household appliances, rose only 2.8 per 
cent. 


Price Movements in 1957 


The strength of consumer prices in 1957 
is reflected in a number of different group- 
ings of index components. If consideration 
is given to the number of items which 
increased, decreased or were unchanged in 
price, the widespread nature of the price 
increase during 1957 becomes _ readily 
apparent. In foods, 85 per cent of the 
items priced were at higher levels than 
the previous year and only 15 per cent 
lower. In non-food items—clothing, furni- 


ture, appliances and pharmaceuticals—68 
per cent were higher, 6 per cent unchanged 
and 26 per cent lower. In the diversified 
group of services—haircuts, telephone rates, 
dry cleaning and hospital rates—86 per cent 
moved to higher price levels in 1957, 5 
per cent were unchanged and 9 per cent 
were lower. 

Turning to the regular groupings of com- 
modities and services for which indexes are 
published monthly, four of the five groups 
contributed to the over-all increase. Foods 
led the way with a rise of 4.6 per cent, 
followed closely by a 4.3-per-cent increase 
in other commodities and services. The 
household operation group increased 2.1 
per cent, while shelter, continuing a long 
period of upward movgment, rose 1.8 per 
cent. Clothing, at the total level, remained 
virtually unchanged in this general pattern 
of rising prices. 

It is possible to assess price behaviour 
by recombining the wide range of com- 
modity and service items into four groups: 
food, non-food commodities, total com- 
modities, and total services including shel- 
ter. Foods, as previously stated, were 4.6 
per cent above 1956 levels while non-food 
commodities were only 1.8 per cent higher. 
Taking all commodities as a group (food 
and non-food), an increase of 3 per cent 
occurred, while services rose slightly more, 
3.2 per cent. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1957 


Deaths from industrial accidents(') in 1957 totalled 1,351, a decrease 
of 111 from 1,462 in 1956. But work injuries reported by Workmen's 
Compensation Boards rose from 553,387 in 1956 to 568,728 in 1957 


During 1957 industrial fatalities in Canada 
totalled 1,351,2 a decrease of 111 from the 
1956 figure of 1,462. Injuries, both fatal 
and non-fatal, reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards increased from 553,387 
in 1956 to 568,728 in 1957. 


1See Tables H1 to H5 at back of book. 


Of these 1351 fatalities, 1,084 were reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of the various 
provinces and the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners. Information on the remaining 267 was 
obtained from other sources; for an industrial dis- 
tribution of this latter figure see footnote (2), Table 
H-1. 
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The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of, their employment. Also 
included are deaths from industrial dis- 
eases as reported by the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. Reviews of 
industrial fatalities appear quarterly in 
the Lasour GaAZzErTe.® 

The fatality rate (number of fatalities 
per 10,000 workers) has fluctuated only 
slightly between 2.7 and 2.5 during the 
past nine years. 





3 Labour Gazette, Aug. 1957, p. 946, Oct. 
p. 1198, Jan. 1958, p. 55, and April 1958, p. 375. 
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During 1957, there were 17 industrial 
accidents which caused the death of three 
or more persons in each case. The worst 
of these, a marine disaster, occurred on 
January 14, when a harbour pilot boat 
carrying three pilots and a crew of four 
collided with a freighter in the Bay of 
Fundy and disappeared with all on board. 

Two accidents resulted in six industrial 
fatalities in each case. On August 11, a 
plane crash at Issoudun, Que., cost the 
lives of the captain, first officer, third 
officer, navigator and two stewardesses. At 
Dresden, Ont., on August 14, six construc- 
tion workers were killed when the walls of 
the 37-foot-deep trench in which they were 
working suddenly collapsed and _ buried 
them. 

Three accidents in 1957 cost the lives of 
five persons in each case. On January 12, 
five men employed on a construction job 
for the Ontario Hydro Commission were 
drowned at Gunn Lake, Ont., when the 
truck in which they were crossing the lake 
broke through the ice and they were 
trapped in its tarpaulin-covered body. At 
Welland, Ont., on January 30, five men 
died as the result of burns received when 
an electric furnace exploded at a steel 
foundry. On April 7, the five persons on 
board the tug Glenfield were lost when the 
tug disappeared while on a voyage between 
Liverpool, N.S., and Saint John, N.B. 

Five accidents last year resulted in four 
industrial fatalities in each case. On Feb- 
ruary 24 four fishermen were lost when 
the fishing vessel Bonnie Gale was wrecked 
during a heavy storm off the south coast 
of Nova Scotia. In an accident in Montreal 
harbour, four crew members of the tug 
John Pratt were drowned on April 24 when 
the tug suddenly capsized while assisting 
a freighter to dock. An aircraft crash at 
Port Hardy, B.C., on June 23 resulted in 
the deaths of the pilot, co-pilot and two 
men travelling in connection with their 
work. At Haley, Ont., on September 26, 
four men died when a pot of molten mag- 
nesium exploded and sprayed them with 
hot metal. On October 2, four employees 
of an air transport company were killed 
at Sovereign Lake, B.C., when their aircraft 
crashed shortly after take-off. 


Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled from reports received from 
the various provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and certain other official 
sources. Press reports are used to supple- 
ment these data but accidents reported 
in the press are included only after care- 
ful inquiry to avoid duplication. For 
those industries not covered by work- 


men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 


reports are the Department’s only source 
of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agri- 
culture, fishing and trapping and certain 
of the service groups is not as complete 
as in those industries covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly a small num- 
ber of traffic accidents that are in fact 
industrial accidents may be omitted from 
the Department’s records because of a 
lack of information in press reports. 





Six accidents were responsible for the 
death of three persons in each case. Of 
these, four were the result of mishaps 
involving aircraft. On January 22 a plane 
carrying the New Brunswick Munister for 
Municipal Affairs, the chief training officer 
for civil defence in the Maritimes and the 
president of a construction company were 
killed when the plane in which they were 
travelling crashed while on a flight between 
Fredericton and Moncton, N.B. Three con- 
struction contractors were killed on Feb- 
ruary 15, near Ringwood, Ont., when the 
plane in which they were travelling crashed. 
A plane crash on June 19, at Telegraph 
Creek, B.C., cost the lives of the pilot, a 
mining engineer and a government official. 
On July 3, a plane crash near Val d’Or, 
Que., resulted in the deaths of the pilot, 
flight engineer and a construction mechanic. 
Three loggers were drowned in the Ber- 
simis River, Que., on April 26 when the 
boat in which they were travelling capsized. 
An automobile accident on August 29 at 
Vancouver, B.C., cost the lives of three 


stevedores. 


Fatalities by Causes 


An analysis of the causes of the 1,351 
fatalities that occurred during the year 
shows that 381 were the result of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving 
vehicles and other objects”. Within this 
group the largest number of deaths was 
caused by automobiles or trucks (58), fall- 
ing trees or limbs (51), objects falling or 
flying in mines and quarries (43), and 
materials falling from stockpiles and loads 
(33). In 1956, deaths listed in the “struck 
by” group numbered 415. Of these, 75 were 
the result of falling trees or limbs, 56 were 
caused by landslides or cave-ins, 37 as 
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*Rate is the number of fatalities per 10,000 workers. 


the result of being struck by automobiles or 
trucks and 34 by objects falling or flying 
in mines and quarries. 


Accidents that involved “collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible for 
366 of the industrial deaths during the 
period. These included 163 fatalities involv- 
ing automobiles or trucks, 69 tractor or 
loadmobile accidents, 59 involving water- 
craft, and 47 resulting from aircraft acci- 
dents. During 1956, “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.” caused 365 deaths. Included in 
this total were 174 fatalities involving auto- 
mobiles or trucks, 61 tractor or loadmobile 
accidents, 52 involving watercraft, and 38 
resulting from aircraft accidents. 


In the classification “falls and slips” 229 
fatalities were reported. Of these, 222 were 
the result of falls to different levels. In 
the previous year, 257 persons were killed 
as the result of “falls and slips”, 254 of 
which resulted from falls to different levels 
(see Table H-2). 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
in any province in 1957 was 444 in Ontario, 
a decrease of 11 from the previous year. 
Of these, 111 occurred in construction, 80 
in manufacturing, 52 in mining and 48 in 
transportation, storage and communications. 
In Quebec 319 fatalities were recorded, 
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including 96 in construction, 58 in manufac- 
turing, 48 in transportation, storage and 
communication and 46 in logging. British 
Columbia followed with 228, of which 52 
occurred in logging, 49 in construction and 
33 in mining (see Table H-8). 


Fatalities by Industry 


During the year the largest number of 
fatalities occurred in the construction indus- 
try where there were 335, an increase of 
23 over the 312 recorded in 1956. In the 
transportation industry, there were 203 
fatalities, a decrease of 25 from the 228 
reported last year. 


Fatalities in manufacturing accounted for 
200 deaths during the year, exactly the 
same number as recorded for 1956. Work 
injuries in mining were responsible for 181 
deaths during 1957, a decrease of 69 from 
the previous year, in which 250 were 
recorded. In the logging industry there 
were 135 fatalities, a decrease of 62 from 
the 197 in this industry in 1956. 


Fatality rates by industries are shown 
in the accompanying chart. 





4See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities 
in each industry is expressed as a percentage of 
the grand total. The latest available figures of 
persons employed in the various industries are also 
given. 


Successful Rehabilitation—vV| 


Sixth in a series of articles on successful rehabilitation through 
co-ordination of community's services, matching of person to the job 


The following article, written by Leslie 
C. Morrison, Pacific Regional Public Rela- 
tions Officer, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, is the sixth m a series describ= 
ing the success in rehabilitation that can be 
achieved through co-ordination of rehabili- 
tation services throughout a community. 


These articles illustrate that the particular 
demands of any job—the unique combina- 
tion of skill, aptitudes and attitude required 
in the worker—can often be met by a 
disabled person, not by coincidence but by 
a precise matching of the person to the job. 


Not very much more than a couple of 
decades ago victims of paraplegia were 
considered hopeless cases. Today, however, 
thanks to modern surgery and rehabilita- 
tion care, a large number of our para- 
plegics are able to live happy, normal lives. 

Through its recreative and occupational 
therapy programs, the community rehabili- 
tation centre plays a very important role 
in assisting handicapped persons to recover 
their equilibrium and eventually to provide 
for their own existence. 

The ultimate goal of all rehabilitation 
activities, however, is the provision of 
economic independence through remunera- 
tive employment. This is where the Special 
Placements Divisions of the National Em- 
ployment Service enter the picture. 

In the Pacific region, among the reports 
on the successful placements of physically 
handicapped persons in suitable employ- 
ment, is one that concerns the placement 
of three paraplegics—all with the same 
employer and within a relatively short 
period of time. 

This story begins in the early fall of 1955, 
when Jan Czaplinski was referred by the 
G. F. Strong Rehabilitation Centre to the 
Special Placements Division of the Van- 
couver NES Office for vocational coun- 
selling and to determine an occupation best 
suited to his abilities. 

Jan, a recent immigrant from Germany, 
had sustained an industrial accident while 
employed as an extra gang labourer on the 
railway, which damaged his spine and con- 
fined him to a wheel chair. He was only 
27 years of age. 


The particular problem in Jan’s case 
was that, although he spoke fairly good 
English, he was unable either to read or 
write the language very well. This, natur- 
ally, precluded him—at least until he had 


mastered the language—from obtaining a 
clerical position. Coupled with this was the 
fact that his general education and occupa- 
tional background was limited. At school 
he had completed only Grade 7, and his 
only work experience was as a nurseryman 
in Germany before the war and later as 
a labourer for the British Army of Occu- 
pation. 


Because of his economic circumstances, 
it was important for Jan to obtain employ- 
ment as soon as possible. The Special 
Placements Officer, therefore, decided that 
the only immediate solution to the problem 
of his limited educational background was 
to find him a job which would require no 
specific skills or training, except the ability 
to learn. Searching through his list of 
plant surveys, he found the name of a firm 
which he thought might be interested in 
providing employment to wheel-chair cases. 


The firm, the Carol Candle Manufactur- 
ing Company, had only recently opened 
in Vancouver, and was needing employees 
for the coming Christmas rush. 


After a series of calls, the plant superin- 
tendent, Max Oakes, agreed to hire Jan 
on an experimental basis. The demands of 
the job were not exacting, involving simply 
the wrapping and packaging of the candles. 
This work, of course, could be done quite 
easily from a wheel chair. 


But the Special Placements Officer’s 
problem was not completely solved. Jan 
at that time had no car. How was he to 
travel to and from the job? 


Enquiries revealed that no employee 
with a car at the Carol Candle Manufac- 
turing Company lived anywhere near Jan’s 
home. The Special Placements Officer then 
canvassed a number of other firms within 
the immediate vicinity and finally dis- 
covered a worker who lived in the same 
neighbourhood as Jan and who would be 
willing to drive him to the job and back 
every day. 

This successful placement story does not 
end here, however. A few weeks later 
another paraplegic was referred to the Van- 
couver Office by the G. F. Strong Rehabili- 
tation Centre for employment. He was Fred 
Jenke, age 49, a former tractor operator. 


Fred had also sustained an industrial 
accident, and, like Jan, was now confined 
to a wheel chair. And he, too, was seeking 
immediate employment. 
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Again the Special Placements Officer 
visited the Carol Company and, because 
the job experiment with Jan was proving 
most satisfactory, the employer decided to 
give this second wheel-chair applicant a 
trial. 

About two weeks later still another para- 
plegic came into the Vancouver office to 
register for employment. He was William 
Degner, age 36, and at the time was still 
receiving treatment at the Rehabilitation 
Centre. 

Bill’s paralysis was the result of a tumor 
on his spine that had started to grow when 
he was about three years old, and most of 
his life had been spent in a wheel chair. 
Because of the necessity for frequent medi- 
cal treatment, his attendance at school had 
been considerably interrupted, and he was 
able to complete only Grade 6. 

On the basis of the excellent work reports 
respecting the two previously placed wheel- 
chair cases, and realizing that with the 
expansion of the company more employees 
would be needed, the Special Placements 
Officer again approached the Carol Candle 
Manufacturing Company, again with success. 

That was more than two years ago. 
During that time, all three wheel-chair cases 
have proved themselves valuable employees. 


It is particularly interesting to note that 
this company had originally planned to 
hire skilled workers from Eastern Canada. 
They changed these plans, however, when 
the Special Placements Officer pointed out 


that, if suitably placed, physically handi- 
capped persons can do equally as efficient 
a job as physically fit workers. 

Giving the three wheel-chair cases an 
opportunity to prove their worth meant 
no small sacrifice to the firm, as they would 
naturally be a little slow at first while they 
were learning the work. They conscientiously 
applhed themselves to the job, however, 
and within an almost amazingly short 
time had become sufficiently dextrous at 
their work to reach maximum production. 

The men are employed on a regular 
40-hour week and each of them cellophane- 
wraps and packages an average of approx- 
imately 150 dozen candles a day. 

Commenting on their work, Mr. Oakes, 


their employer, stated: “I have never 
regretted hirmg them. All three are 
wonderful employees and have proved 


conclusively that, although physically handi- 
capped, they are definitely not occupation- 
ally handicapped. They are also always 
punctual on the job, and there has been 
practically no absenteeism. 

“Above all,” he added, “they are the most 
happy workers I have ever had, and their 
cheerful spirits have a very good influence 
on the rest of the staff.” 

As for the three wheel-chair cases them- 
selves, Bill Degner expressed it this way: 

“Thanks to the National Kmployment 
Service and the Carol Manufacturing Com- 
pany, we are now able to stand on our own 
two feet.” 





Carl Berg, MBE, Veteran Labour Leader, Dies 


Carl Emil Berg, MBE, a veteran leader 
in the Canadian labour movement, died on 
April 28 in Edmonton at the age of 70, 
shortly after returning from the 2nd Con- 
stitutional Convention of the Canadian 
Labour Congress in Winnipeg. 

Born in a factory district of Stockholm, 
Sweden, in 1888, Mr. Berg emigrated to 
the United States at the age of 16. In 1906 
he moved to Canada to work on the 
construction of the Grand Trunk Railway 
in British Columbia. 

In 1929, after continued union activity in 
Edmonton, he was elected President of the 
Trades and Labour Council of that city; 
he held the office for more than 10 years. 
He was also Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour for 12 years. 


In 1937 Mr. Berg was chosen to represent 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
at the British Trades Union Congress. 
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He was appointed general organizer of 
the TLC in 1940 and held this position 
until 1954, when he resigned to become 
Director for Western Canada and an inter- 
national representative of the International 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common 
Labourers’ Union of America, with which 
he had been prominently connected for a 
number of years. At the 1943 convention 
of the TLC he was elected a Vice President, 
and he held this office until the merger 
of the TLC and the CCL in 1956. 

During his term of office in the TLC 
Mr. Berg served on many government 
boards and committees and was a member 
of the National Employment Committee 
from its inception until 1954. In recognition 
of his services during the Second World 
War he was made a Member of the British 
Empire in 1946. 


Civilian Rehabilitation 





Seminar on Rehabilitation 


Seminar on rehabilitation of disabled in Asia and Far East, organized 
by Indonesia, agrees that, although same basic principles and methods 
applicable everywhere, programs should be adapted to local conditions 


Although the same basic principles and 
methods of rehabilitating the disabled are 
applicable everywhere, services and pro- 
grams should be adapted to the special 
conditions existing in a region or country, 
it was agreed at a recent seminar in 
Indonesia. 

The seminar, to consider help for the 
disabled in Asia and the Far East generally, 
was organized by the Government of 
Indonesia and the United Nations in 
co-operation with the International Labour 
Office, the World Health Organization, the 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples and the World Veterans’ Federa- 
tion. 

Other conclusions reached by the seminar 
for the establishing of rehabilitation services 
in the designated areas were as follows: 

—Full co-operation of the medical pro- 
fession should be obtained, and doctors 
should be made more rehabilitation-minded ; 
rehabilitation should be part of under- 
graduate and graduate medical training. 

—Public opinion should be educated by 
every possible means regarding the rights, 
responsibilities and potentialities of the dis- 
abled in order to overcome prejudice and 
misunderstanding. 

—Rehabilitation programs should be im- 
plemented through existing services and 
thus integrated with the general programs 
of health, education, welfare and employ- 
ment. 

—In each country involved, a co-ordinat- 
ing committee should be established, includ- 
ing representatives of all the ministries 
concerned with rehabilitation. A rehabilta- 
tion officer should be responsible for this 
committee. 

—The training of personnel should at first 
be conducted with established minimum 
standards in theoretical subjects for Asia 
rather than the standards established in 
countries where rehabilitation is more 
advanced. Emphasis should be on prac- 
tical work... 

—Technical assistance, especially for 
training of local technical personnel, is 
needed—internationally recruited experts 
and consultants should be very carefully 
selected and all necessary preparations made 
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to facilitate their work by the receiving 
countries. Where a succession of consultants 
is necessary for a project, they should be 
selected on the basis of similar professional 
experience so as to guarantee continuity in 
developing the program. 

Of course, placement of the disabled in 
normal employment should be the goal of 
the services whenever possible. 

* * * 


A plan to speed the rehabilitation of 
disabled persons recently inaugurated in 
Lethbridge hospitals has been reported by 
L. R. Gue, Provincial Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation for Alberta. 

When a hospital’s authorities feel that 
rehabilitation will be required, a special 
form is attached to the patient’s chart. 
Doctors have been asked to assist the plan 
by completing the form. 

The form, when brought to attention of 
the Rehabilitation Committee, sets it to 
work promptly at getting the patient ready 
to return to normal community life. 

As rehabilitation is always much easier 
when the patient is contacted quickly, the 
step iS an encouraging one and, with 
necessary modifications, might be adopted 
by all Canadian hospitals. 
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The establishment of an industrial work- 
shop in Manitoba by the Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults is recorded 
in the Manitoba Industry and Commerce 
Bulletin for February. 

The workshop is to provide employment 
for handicapped persons who are unable 
to work in conventional jobs in the con- 
ventional manner. 

Some of the jobs being done are: 
addressing and preparing advertising mate- 
rial for mailing; assembling and stapling 
business forms; bagging smallwares such 
as seeds and other similar items; assem- 
bling, drilling, hand-riveting and deburring 
small mechanical parts; newspaper and 
trade journal clipping services; stenogra- 
phic, typing and. duplicating services. 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


Psychiatric Nursing 


Saskatchewan has pioneered in providing the special training required 
by psychiatric nurses, and now has a higher ratio of trained ward 
personnel than any other public psychiatric service in North America 


Psychiatric nursing is a highly specialized 
branch of the nursing profession, requiring 
special training and concepts of training. The 
Province of Saskatchewan has pioneered in 
providing this type of training in North 
America. 

Until recent years, fewer than 2 per 
cent of the nurses in Canada and the 
United States worked in mental hospitals. 
This situation is changing rapidly. 

In Western Canada—Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia—the psychia- 
tric nurse may be a registered nurse with 
postgraduate training, but he or she is 
more likely to be a graduate of a psychiatric 
training course in a mental hospital. 


In 1947, the Saskatchewan Legislature 
passed the Psychiatric Nurses Act, the first 
legislation of its kind in North America, 
making it possible for a_ professional 
psychiatric nurse to be graduated from a 
three-year training course prescribed by the 
University of Saskatchewan and be admitted 
to the register of psychiatric nurses after 
passing essential examinations. 


The training course was designed to 
develop in the student an understanding of 
the growth and function of personality and 
of the principles involved in building and 
maintaining a healthy personality. The 
Act also set up the Saskatchewan Psychia- 
tric Nurses Association, and gave it full 
professional recognition. 


To enter the course, students must have 
the equivalent of Saskatchewan Grade 11 
(junior matriculation) standing. They may 
train in one of the Saskatchewan hospitals 
in North Battleford or Weyburn, or at the 
Training School for the Retarded in Moose 
Jaw. 


The three-year training period consists 
of more than 500 hours of lectures and 
seminars devoted to general nursing, ana- 
tomy and physiology, pharmacology, bac- 
teriology and pathology, medicine and 
surgery, nutrition, surgical nursing, psychia- 
try and occupational therapy. 


Psychiatric nurses in Saskatchewan earn 
good salaries while still in the student phase 
of their courses. The first year student 
starts at a salary that is higher than the 
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average received by a novice typist. The 
rate increases sharply in each successive 
year. 

The immediate and concrete result of 
the Saskatchewan program is that mental 
institutions have a higher ratio of trained 
ward personnel than any other public 
psychiatric service in Canada or the United 
States. 

Since 1948, the Saskatchewan Psychiatric 
Nurses Association has made recommenda- 
tions to the curriculum board with regard 
to improvements and changes in the train- 
ing course. Associations were formed in 
Alberta and British Columbia in 1951, and 
in 1955, a Psychiatric Nurses Act was 
passed in Alberta. The Associations of the 
three provinces now compose the Canadian 
Council of Psychiatric Nurses, now seeking 
a Dominion Charter. 


%* k ** 


Two scholarships and two bursaries for 
students interested in training professionally 
in the field of pre-school education and 
guidance have been provided by Toronto’s 
Grove Nursery School. 

The two bursaries, one for 1958-59 and 
one for 1959-60, are worth $300 each and 
will pay tuition fees at the Institute of 
Child Study, University of Toronto. Appli- 
cants must have a Bachelor of Arts degree. 

The two scholarships, for 1959-60 and 
1960-61, will cover tuition fees at the 
Ryerson Institute of Technology, Toronto. 
Applicants must be students who have 
attained high academic standing during 
their first year of the General Course at 
the Institute. 

** * * 


About one out of every four working 
women in the United States holds a clerical 
job, and two-thirds of all clerical workers 
are women, it is disclosed by the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Service, U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

Leading clerical jobs considered in making 
the analysis are those of stenographers, 
typists, secretaries, bookkeepers, telephone 
operators, shipping and receiving clerks, 
cashiers, mail carriers and office machine 
operators. 


From the Labour Gazette, May 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Request for the establishment of a separate Labour portfolio made by 
delegation from Trades and Labour Congress of Canada in an interview 
with Prime Minister and the Postmaster General and Minister of Labour 


A request for the establishment of a 
separate portfolio of Labour was made by 
representatives of the National Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada in an inter- 
view with the Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, and Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, Post- 
master General and Minister of Labour, in 
April 1908. 

This was one of a number of requests 
made by the labour deputation, which 
brought to the attention of the Government 
certain resolutions which had been passed 
at the 5th Annual Convention of the 
Congress in September 1907. 

The delegation was told that the request 
would be given consideration if a rearrange- 
ment of departments took place. 

The other principal requests were that: 

—A pension fund be established for aged 
or disabled workmen. 

—The tariff on all vehicles and parts of 
vehicles be raised to 60 per cent. 

—A poll tax of $1,000 be imposed on 
Asiatic immigrants. 

—Well-equipped shipbuilding yards be 
maintained in Canada so that the country 
would not be dependent on foreign or even 
British builders for the maintenance of a 
mercantile marine. 

—Preliminary proceedings under the Alien 
Labour Act should be at the charge of the 
Government after proper request had been 
made by working men. 

—The shoe contracts of the Government 
should be given to manufacturers who used 
the National label. 

The Ministers promised to give con- 
sideration to the last three requests. They 
said, however, that Canada did not yet 
require a system of old age or disability 
pensions. 

In answer to the request for a higher 
tariff on vehicles and parts they referred 
to the prosperity of the country under the 
present tariff. They said that the current 
poll tax of $500 on Asiatic immigrants was 
practically prohibitive, and that it had 
already been raised, first from $50 to $100, 
and then to the present figure. 

A paragraph from the report of the 
Lasour Gazette’s Halifax correspondent in 
the May 1908 issue reads as follows: 

“The bricklayers and masons notified the 
bosses that beginning May Ist the week’s 
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work of the union was to be reduced to 48 
hours—8 hours per day, the present rate 
to stand, the men being willing to lose the 
six hours pay. Several meetings were held 
by the Builders’ Association, which resulted 
in the following answer being sent to the 
bricklayers and masons: ‘That at a meeting 
of the Builders’ Association it was resolved 
that, under present conditions, they are 
not able to grant the demand for the 
eight-hour day.’” 


The Ottawa correspondent reported as 
follows: 


“There was much unrest among building 
labourers. Last year these men formed a 
union, being a branch of the International 
Protective Union of America, which after 
one day’s negotiations with the contractors 
of Ottawa closed an agreement to work 
at 25 cents an hour. At the same time the 
building labourers became recognized by 
other labour unions. On April 22nd, a strike 
of 30 building labourers and 25 bricklayers 
occurred on the new Y.M.C.A. building, 
Metcalfe street. Several non-union men had 
been employed as building labourers at 15 
cents an hour and went on strike for the 
union rate. Nearly all joined the union, 
and all the organized labour on the works 
went on strike in sympathy.” 


The Toronto correspondent sent the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“A final meeting of the general committee 
administering the fund for the relief of 
distress among the poor of the suburbs was 
held on the 22nd (April). Reports pre- 
sented showed that since January 30th 
1,118 families in the shack districts had 
been relieved, most of them receiving 
regular weekly food supplies. Of the total 
number some 60 heads of families remained 
without work or reasonable prospect of it. 
Two branches of the work undertaken by 
the committee will be continued in opera- 
tion, viz., the free employment bureau, 
which had sent 153 persons to the country, 
and the providing of land on the outskirts 
to enable the shackers to raise vegetables 
for food, eleven acres having been secured 
for that purpose. The statistics of the work 
showed that only 14 per cent of those 
relieved were Canadian born.” 
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‘TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 





A new handbook, Labour-Management 
Co-operation Through Joint Consultation, 
has been released by the Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service. This new publi- 
cation is to replace Industrial Democracy 
At Work, which has been the basic hand- 
book on labour-management committees. 


The new handbook contains seven chap- 
ters dealing with the history of joint con- 
sultation, the philosophy, communication 
in industry, why joint consultation is 
needed, the Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion Service, labour-management commit- 
tees, and the role of union and management 
in joint consultation. 


A companion booklet, Teamwork in 
Action, containing a selection of articles 
which originally appeared in T’eamwork in 
Industry during 1957, has also been released. 


*K ok ci 


Through extensive use of the labour- 
management committee, the Disher Steel 
Division of Dominion Structural Steel 
Limited, Toronto, has successfully carried 
out a complete relocation to a new plant. 
The committee was used by management as 
an information channel to keep employees 
informed on the many details connected 
with the move. The employees used the 
committee as a channel for ideas and recom- 
mendations, and to bring up personal prob- 
lems occasioned by the move. 


The Disher Steel Division felt the need 
for an adequate communication channel 
some years ago and, in co-operation with 
Locals 721 and 7438 of the International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Iron Workers (CLC) and Local 793 
of the International Union of Operating 
Engineers, organized the labour-manage- 
ment committee. The committee has been 
described by a senior management official 
as an effective means to facilitate discussion 
on ways to improve production and effi- 
ciency. The committee has also done 
valuable work in promoting increased 
labour-management understanding and con- 
fidence. 
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In connection with the move, the commit- 
tee was able to solve a difficult transporta- 
tion problem faced by many employees. 
The new plant is located in a recently 
developed industrial area several miles 
from the old location, and public trans- 
portation is not yet available. Management 
feared that this difficulty might cause a 
loss of experienced personnel. The labour- 
management committee made a complete 
study of the problem, and worked out a 
car pool system which enables all employees 
to reach work easily. 


Assistant General Manager A. B. Lockley 
said that the committee has also assisted 
in planning a schedule for moving equip- 
ment and machinery to the new plant. This 
was done so that there was a minimum of 
interference with production schedules. 
Commenting generally on the _ labour- 
management committee’s role in the move, 
Mr. Lockley said: 

“Tt is gratifying to management to have 
been able to communicate with all depart- 
ments through the committee and to receive 
in return valuable co-operation and assist- 
ance.” 

* * x 


The Third Annual Labour-Management 
Committee Dinner of Western Bridge & 
Steel Fabricators Limited in Vancouver was 
held recently. General Manager E. L. 
Hartley reviewed the work of the committee 
during 1957 and was enthusiastic in his 
comments about its accomplishments and 
the splendid morale that had resulted. 
Management and representatives of Local 
No. 1, Marine Workers and Boilermakers 
Industrial Union (CLC) originally organized 
this committee to provide a reliable two- 
way channel of information between Labour 
and Management. 

During 1957 the committee discussed and 
made recommendations on a variety of 
matters. Among the subjects discussed at 
the meetings were parking, proper plant 
lighting, training, various phases of pro- 
duction, charitable donations, recreation, 
market conditions, management reports and 
other topics of interest or concern to 
Management and Labour. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 


help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during March. The Board 
issued two certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and ordered three representation 
votes. The Board also granted two appli- 
cations for provisions for the final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of collective agreements and 
three other such cases were settled, in each 
case, without the necessity of a Board 
order. During the month the Board received 
four applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1843, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the National 
Harbours Board at the Port of Halifax, 
N.S. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Work- 
ers intervened (L.G., April, p. 387). 

2. Nordair Pilots Association Inc., on 
behalf of a unit of pilots and co-puilots 
employed by Nordair Ltd., Roberval, Que. 
(see applications received). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, Ontario Northland Railway, 
respondent, and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen, intervener (road 
train conductors) (L.G., April, p. 388). The 
Board directed that the names of both the 
applicant and intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

2. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and M. Rawlinson, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., respondent (L.G., April, p. 
388) (Returning Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, and The Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, respondent (road 
train conductors) (see applications received). 
The Board directed that the name of the 
applicant and the name of the Order of 





Railway Conductors and Brakemen, the 
certified bargaining agent (L.G. 1946, p. 174) 
be placed on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


Applications under Section 19 of Act 


The Board granted two applications for 
provisions for the final settlement of dif- 
ferences concerning the meaning or violation 
of two collective agreements affecting The 
New York Central Railroad Company, 
applicant, and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, respondent 
(L.G., July 1957, p. 844). One agreement 
covers engineers and the other covers fire- 
men, helpers on _ electric locomotives, 
hostlers and hostler helpers. The Board’s 
decisions were made under Section 19 of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, which provides that every 
collective agreement shall contain a pro- 
vision for the final settlement without 
stoppage of work of all differences between 
the parties to the agreement concerning its 
meaning or violation and that, where an 
agreement does not contain the required 
provision, the Board shall, upon application 
by either party to the agreement, prescribe 
such a provision. 

In three such applications affecting The 
New York Central Railroad Company, 
applicant, and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, respondent, procedures for the 
final settlement of differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of three agree- 
ments were agreed to by the parties with- 
out the necessity of Board orders. The 
three agreements concerned conductors on 
road service, trainmen on road service, and 
conductors, trainmen and switch tenders in 
yard service (L.G., July 1957, p. 844). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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Applications for Certification Received 

1. Nordair Pilots Association Inc., on 
behalf of a unit of pilots and co-pilots 
employed by Nordair Ltd., Roberval, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier) (see 
applications granted). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of conductors employed 
by The Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company (Investigating Officer: 
I. J. Ainsborough) (see representation votes 
ordered). 


3. Syndicate of Employees of Station 
CHRL, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Radio Roberval Incorporated, (CHRL), 
Roberval, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Smith 
Transport Limited, operating in and out 
of its Winnipeg branch (Investigating 
Officer: J2o, Gunn): 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. La Verendrye Line Limited and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District (Conciliation Officers: 
R. Trépanier and R. Duquette). 

2. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion Limited, Algoma, and International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 796 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Ahern Shipping Company Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette). 

4. Canada Cement Transport Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette). 

5. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette). 

6. Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette). 

7. Cayuga Steamship Company Limited, 
Toronto, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

8. Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara Falls, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

9. The Owen Sound Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Owen Sound, and Seafarers’ 
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International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

10. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Saint John, N.B., and International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1720 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

11. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Lim- 
ited and Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

12. The Valley Camp Coal Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

13. Bayswater Shipping Limited, Brock- 
ville, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

14. Holden Sand and Gravel Limited, 
Toronto, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

15. Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Company Limited and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

16. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (Locals 501, 502, 
503, 504 and 508) (Conciliation Officer: 


G. R. Currie). 
17. Pacific Tanker Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and National Association of 


Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


18. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited and National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Feb., p. 174). 


2. West Indies Wharf (United Keno 
Hill Mines Limited and Cassiar Asbestos 
Corporation Limited), Vancouver, and 
Local 509, International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., April, p. 391). 


3. Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Local 605, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
Feb., p. 174). 


4. Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company 
Limited and National Catholic Syndicate of 






Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. , 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. ; 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., April, p. 391). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
& Sons Limited, Colonial Steamship Lines 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steam- 
ships Limited, Sincennes-McNaughton Line 
Limited) and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., April, p. 391). 

2. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
& Sons Limited, Colonial Steamship Lines 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited, Mohawk 





the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


































Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The Territories of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steam- 
ships Limited, Sincennes-McNaughton Line 
Limited) and the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
April, p. 391). 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Northern ‘Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Yellowknife Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Edmonton, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., April, 
p. 391). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 

2. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Standard Service and MV B.C. Standard) 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., Jan., p. 68). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Standard Service and MV B.C. Standard) 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(L.G., Jan., p. 68). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


4. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Britamerican) and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Jan., p. 68). The 
text of the report 1s reproduced below. 

5. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Britamerican) and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
Jan., p. 68). The text of the report 1s 
reproduced below. 

6. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Feb., p. 175). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


Settlements following Board Procedure 


1. Ottawa ‘Transportation Commission 
and Division No. 279, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (L.G., 
April, p. 391). 

2. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (see 
above). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Northern Transportation Company Limited ard 
Yellowknife Transportation Company Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with the above 
dispute consisted of the following: Mr. John 
Harvie, Chairman; Mr. S. H. McCuaig, 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with the dispute between the 
Northern Transportation Company Lim- 
ited, Edmonton, and Yellowknife Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Edmonton, 
and the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of John Harvie, Edmonton, who was 


appointed by the Minister in the absence 


of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, 8. H. McCuaig, QC, and 
Fred Palmer, both of Edmonton, nominees 
of the companies and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes 
the report of the Board, was submitted 
by the Chairman and Mr. McCuaig. A 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Palmer. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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QC, Member, representing the employers; 
Mr. Fred Palmer, Member, representing 
the union. 

Representing the employers were: 

Northern Transportation Company Lim- 
ited: Mr. B. C. Whittaker, Solicitor; Mr. 
F. W. Broderick, General Manager; Mr. 
W.S. Hall, Supt. of Operations; Mr. D. 
Morrison, Mr. W. B. Hunter, Mr. W. Mc- 
Creary, Mr. W. M. Gilchrist. 

Yellowknife Transportation Company 
Inmited: Mr. A. O. Ackeroyd, Solicitor; 
Mr. D.S. Robinson, Mr. W. Smitten. 

Representing the union was: Mr. R. B. 
Heinekey. 

Pursuant to the provisions of The Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation held meetings in the matter of the 
above dispute. 

Messrs. Whittaker, Ackroyd and Heinekey 
elaborated on their respective submissions 
and in the course of the hearings each was 
invited by members of the Board to furnish 


additional information. The proposals sub- 
mitted by the parties were fully considered 
by the members of the Board and _ sub- 
sequently discussed at length before the 
formulation of this report. 

Full opportunity was given to each party 
to make further and/or other representa- 
tions as they might wish. It was unneces- 
sary to subpoena any witnesses. 

It was common ground among the three 
spokesmen for the parties that it would be 
necessary for the Board to make recom- 
mendations with regard to four matters in 
dispute in respect to which agreement was 
impossible. All concerned agreed that when 
the Board’s recommendations were made 
known to the parties by the Minister, they 
would experience no difficulty in the draft- 
ing of agreements between the union and 
each employer. In the light of this advice 
to the Board an agreement is not being 
drafted which, under different circumstances, 
might be the responsibility of the Board. 

The differences which require a finding 
from the Board arise under the following 
headings :— 

1. Vancouver Hiring. 

2. Union Security. 

3. Union Welfare Plan. 

4. Wages. 


It is proposed to deal with each of these 
items separately. 

It must be kept in mind that these com- 
panies are operating on inland waterways 
in the extreme northerly part of Canada. 
Their operations are limited to periods of 
from 34 to 53 months during the summer 
season. Cold weather frequently sets in 
suddenly in this part of Canada and neces- 
sitates the sudden suspension of operations. 

It is necessary to hire a navigating per- 
sonnel who are familiar with these water- 
ways. A new pilot taken from Great Lakes 
or ocean operations would be useless to 
the employers concerned. 

The prospects are that the operations 
commencing in the Spring of 1958 will 
entail the services of approximately 85 
employees in the case of Northern Trans- 
portation Company Limited and 25 in the 
case of Yellowknife Company Limited and, 
as in the past, these are likely to be drawn 
from the North West Territories and the 
northerly portion of the Province of Alberta. 

It has been emphasized by the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources that these companies should 
provide local employment in the Territories. 
Many of the personnel are traders and 
trappers who, after the close of the Navi- 
gation Season, return to their normal work. 
A considerable number of Indians and half- 
breeds are employed and have come to 
depend on the wages received from these 
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companies to supplement their income. A 
considerable number of university students 
are also employed and it appears that the 
turnover in personnel is very large each 
year. 

The union received a certification towards 
the close of the 1957 season and enrolled 
as members of the union all those who 
were desirous of joining for a fee of $5.00. 
It is now proposed that there should be a 
“Closed Shop” and that all who seek em- 
ployment for the summer season must join 
the union, pay an initiation fee of $69.00 
and $4.00 a month for monthly dues. 

There was no indication at the hearings 
that the union intended to establish head- 
quarters in Alberta or the North West 
Territories. 

It is obvious that the initiation fee and 
the union dues on the scale proposed would 
constitute a deterrent to those who would 
want to secure summer employment or, if 
paid under compulsion, would mean a heavy 
toll out of their summer’s earnings. It 
was not indicated what these employees 
would receive for their outgo to the union. 

We now proceed to deal with the four 
(4) points in issue: 


1. Vancouver Hiring:— 

The union proposes that hiring of em- 
ployees for the operations of the two 
companies shall be effected at Vancouver. 
This policy will not support the economy 
of that part of the country in which the 
operations are carried on. 

Northern Transportation has pointed out 
that at July 17, 1957 (the date of eligibility 
for voting on union certification), there 
were 75 men employed as deckhands, pilots, 
cooks and oilers, but only one man whose 
home was in Vancouver and who was hired 
in Edmonton; 89.4% were employed from 
Edmonton and points in the northern part 
of Alberta and the North West Territories. 

The proposal of the union, if acceded to, 
would entail the employers providing trans- 
portation to and from Vancouver for men 
who can be employed along the routes of 
the operations and who are available locally. 
The cost of transporting men by first class 
rail, to and from Vancouver-Edmonton 
would amount to approximately $100.00 per 
man, each spring and fall and for plane 
transportation to and from Edmonton- 
Waterways $38.00, Edmonton-Forth Smith 
$76.00 and Edmonton-Bear River $190.00. 

The proposal, if put in effect, would 
gradually if not immediately supplant per- 
sonnel available in Alberta and the North 
West Territories by members of the union 
residing at the coast. 

Therefore, the Board does not recommend 
Vancouver Hiring. 
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2. Union Security:— 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion does not recommend a “closed shop 
arrangement” and further that the proposed 
initiation fee of $69.00 be not enforceable 
against employees of this type. 

The Board does, however, recommend 
that the union be entitled to collect $4.00 
per month of thirty (30) days from each 
employee whether a member of the union 
or not and that deductions on this basis 
be made by the employers and paid quar- 
terly to the union. 

In the opinion of the members of the 
Board, an initiation fee of this amount, 
while it may represent a worthwhile invest- 
ment for seamen on the Great Lakes and 
on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, is out 
of proportion for those serving short 
periods of employment in summer opera- 
tions in Northern Canada. 

3. Union Welfare Plan:— 

Each of these employers maintains a 
welfare plan which is wide and of decided 
advantage to the employees. The members 
of the Board see no justification for impos- 
ing on the employer payment of a monthly 
fee to the union which would not necessarily 
be used by the union to supplement the 
welfare benefits already provided for by 
the employers. 

It does not seem reasonable that a good 
all-round welfare plan furnished by each 
of the employers should not suffice. 

Therefore, the Board does not reeommend 
the Union Welfare Plan. 

4. Wages:— 

The wage proposals set out hereunder 
involve the Yellowknife Transportation 
Company Limited in very substantial outgo 
over and above what it has been faced with 
in previous years. This company is a com- 
paratively small operation, closely con- 
trolled. The members of the Board were 
informed that any earnings of the company 
were re-invested in improved equipment 
and that this policy had been followed for 
many years in enabling the Company to 
develop into its present size. Yellowknife 
Transportation Company Limited must 
compete with the other company, which 
is Crown-owned. 

It is hoped that the increase recommended 
in the wage scale will not have the effect 
of imperilling the financial position of 
Yellowknife Transportation, for it is too 
much to expect that authorization could be 
obtained for increases in transportation 
charges which would become effective dur- 
ing the coming season. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion recommends that senior pilots be given 
a guarantee of six months’ employment, 
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except in the case of those who operate 
on Great Bear River, who shall have four 
months’ guarantee. All other personnel 
other than senior pilots shall be on a 
monthly basis with an eight-hour day. 
Messboys shall be on a 12-hour day. 

The following wage scale is recommended 
by the Board:— 


per month 
Senior Pilotsw a. seen ee ie $525.00 
J UNIOPRE Otis Baten obi 450.00 
Cooks: Suan a ieee ite 400.00 
Oilers voce oie see ae etreweree 285.00 
DéckHandse- spcie ore eteners ete 275.00 
Me@SSbOY" 2 te or casio ets steve tia ete 275.00 


The Board further recommends that all 
these employees shall be provided with 
free board and shall be allowed statutory 
holidays, annual leave and time off on the 
basis heretofore existing. 

It was explained that employees were 
paid additional for cargo work time and 
it is the Board’s recommendation that the 
hourly allowance for this work effective 
in the 1958 operations be at the rate of 
$1.25 per hour. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 14th 
day of March, A.D. 1958. 


(Sgd.) J. Harvin, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) S. H. McCuatie, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


As Member of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation, I beg to advise that I 
do not concur with the recommendations as 
contained in the majority award of the 
said Board and hereby submit the following 
recommendations :— 


1. Vancouver Hiring: 

For the purpose of hiring personnel for 
the two companies concerned, namely, 
Northern Transportation Company Limited, 
Edmonton, and Yellowknife Transportation 
Company Limited, Edmonton, it is my 
understanding, from further information 
received, that the union would consider 
establishing an office in Edmonton for the 
summer months and under these circum- 
stances, I would recommend the following 
clause be included in the agreement :— 

(a) The Company recognizes the union 
as the duly certified sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for all unlicensed personnel 
specified herein employed in the Deck, 
Engineroom, Stewards Department and 
Pilots of all ships owned and/or operated 
by the Company, except that it is under- 
stood and agreed that this agreement does 
not affect nor cover licensed personnel. 


(b) The Company agrees that during the 
period this agreement is in effect all 
unlicensed personnel to be hired shall be 
requested through the office of the union 
in Edmonton, Alberta. 

(c) The actual selecting, hiring and dis- 
missal of seamen shall be in the discretion 
of the Master, and/or Chief Engineer of 
the vessel and rejections shall be for valid 
reasons. 

(d) If the union fails, or is unable, to 
fill a request for unlicensed personnel, the 
Company or its representatives shall be 
free to engage such unlicensed personnel. 

(e) The union agrees to co-operate fully 
with the Master and/or Chief Engineer in 
obtaining well-qualified, reliable seamen to 
fill vacancies as they occur. 


2. Union Security: 

I recommend the clause proposed and 
submitted by the union be included in 
the agreement, as follows: 

(a) The Company agrees to maintain in 
their employ only members of the union 
in good standing. “Good Standing” is here 
interpreted to mean that a member is not 
in arrears as to union dues, or has not been 
expelled by the union. The union agrees 
that this clause shall not be invoked in 
such manner as to penalize or cause incon- 
venience to the Company. 

(b) Check-off. The Company agrees to 
deduct monthly dues and assessments in 
the amount as established by the union 
and remit same to the union for all 
employees covered by this agreement. It is 
further agreed that initiation fees will be 
deducted and remitted to the union upon 
authorization to do so from the employee 
concerned. 


3. Union Welfare Plan: 

I recommend the clause proposed and 
submitted by the union be included in the 
agreement, as follows:— 

The Company agrees to contribute an 
amount equivalent to twenty cents (20c.) 
per man per payroll day to the Seafarers’ 
Welfare Plan. Such sums shall be remitted 
to the union monthly. 


4. Wages: 


I recommend the following wage scale 
be included in the agreement :— 


per month 
penior Pilots =") Suk. Aes se $525.00 
JuniGr Pilots se 05 Soe eee 450.00 
COOKS Wy oR eee et eee 400.00 
Ovlers~ osc ers ct oe 310.00 
Deckhands7s). 21.55 sae 300.00 
Messhoy tint. Coe Siti te ee 300.00 


It is further recommended that all Senior 
Pilots, except those who operate on the 
Great Bear River, be given a guarantee of 
six months wages. 

The undersigned further recommends the 
following overtime rates apply :— 


per hour 
Sentome Pilots. was scat as $3.68 
CUNION Piloteeea. ootmccey etter Oko 
COOKS ras, Fok. der eee 2.70 
Qilersweeens stitches oars 2 2.16 
Decknands i. cayts oe ice 2.10 
IMEGSE DO Wie cat. che era wg s in, cic seeererets 20 


The undersigned also recommends that 
personnel covered by the agreement receive 
an additional remuneration equivalent to 
40% of their total earnings at the con- 
clusion of the operating season in lieu of 
time off for Saturdays, Sundays and statu- 
tory holidays. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 19th 
day of March, 1958. 


(Sgd.) Frep PALMER, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver 


and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., and 
National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 


MV Britamerican 
I have the honour to submit the report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act 1948 and amendments thereto. 
The members of the Board are Mr. E. Hop- 
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kins, nominated by the unions, Mr. R. A. 
Mahoney, nominee of the company, and 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, Chairman. Sittings 
of the Board were held at Vancouver on 
December 19, 1957, January 29, March 13, 
18, 20, 21 and 24, 1958. 
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During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous reports of four 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 


Canada, Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. and Westward Shipping Limited 
(MV Standard Service, MV B.C. Standard 
and MV Br itamerican), 


Vancouver. All 
four Boards were under ‘the chairmanship 
of F. EK. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of joint recommendations from the other 
two members R. A. Mahoney and E. Hop- 
kins, both of Vancouver, the nominees of 
the company and unions respectively to 
the four Boards. The texts of the unani- 
mous reports are reproduced here. 


The parties involved were represented as 
follows: 


Westward Shipping Limited: Mr. D. Mur- 
ray Williams, General Manager; Mr. Jack 
Lord, Secretary. 


National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada: Mr. Denis McKeown, Mr. F. 
McLeod, Mr. E. Bjarnason, Statistician. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Incor- 
porated: Captain Ernest Meadows, Cap- 
tain Jack Leonard, Mr. G. Bullock, Secre- 
tary. 


The matters at issue affect licensed per- 
sonnel employed by Westward Shipping 
Limited on one ship engaged in the trans- 
portation of oil products on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The number of deck officers and marine 
engineers employed on the MV Britamerican 
is as follows: 


Number Deck Officers—5 and Master 

Number Marine Engineers—6 and Chief 
Engineer 

The Master and Chief Engineer are not 
involved in the dispute. 


The present agreement between the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada and Westward Shipping Limited 
is dated June Ist, 1956. It expires on the 
3lst of May 1958 and contains the follow- 
ing provision :— 

Clause 16—Termination— 

This agreement covering rates of pay and 

working conditions shall be effective from the 
first day of June, 1956, and shall continue 
in force until the 3lst day of May, 1958, and 
thereafter until revised, amended, or ter- 
minated subject to sixty (60) days’ notice in 
writing from either party thereto with how- 
ever the following proviso: 
;Lhat this agreement may be re-opened once 
only, subject to sixty (60) days’ notice in 
writing prior to the 3lst of May, 1957, for 
discussion and adjusting of wages only. 
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The present contract between Westward 
Shipping Limited and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Incorporated is dated June 1, 
1956 and contains the following provision :— 


Clause 17—Termination — 


This agreement shall be effective from the 

first day of June, 1956 and shall continue in 
force until the thirty-first day of May 1958, 
and thereafter shall automatically be renewed 
from year to year, provided however, that 
ae agreement may be terminated at any 
time after the thirty-first day of May 1958 
on two months notice by either party hereof, 
provided that either party may on thirty 
days’ clear notice require the other party 
to enter into negotiations in good faith and 
make every reasonable effort to secure such 
renewal; provided also that this agreement 
may be re-opened once only, subject to 
sixty days’ notice in writing prior to the 
thirty-first day of May 1957 for the dis- 
cussion of wages only. 


The unions gave notice to the company, 
in accord with the provisions of the “Ter- 
mination” clauses mentioned, of their 
intention to seek a revision of the agree- 
ments regarding the following items :— 


1. An increase in the present wage struc- 


ture relating to licensed personnel as 
follows: 
Britamerican 
Present Pro- Per- 
ratesof posed centage 
Position Pay’ Demands Increase 
1. Mate/2 Engineer $430 $525 22% 
2. Mate/3 Engineer $384 $466 21% 
3. Mate/4 Engineer $350 $433 24% 


2. Classification of the vessel on a power- 
tonnage basis for the purpose of determin- 
ing a mutually acceptable foundation upon 
which to base an equitable wage structure 
affecting deck and engineer officers. 


Careful consideration has been given by 
the members of the Board to the submis- 
sions offered by the parties concerned. 
Every opportunity was afforded to present 
their arguments which were ably prepared 
and most informative. 


The Board commends both parties for 
the amicable relations which have existed 
between them over the years and is con- 
fident that they will continue in the 
future. 


The Board has carefully examined the 
submissions made on behalf of both parties 
and recommends as follows :— 


(1) That the present agreements between 
Westward Shipping Limited and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Incorporated be extended so as to expire 
on December 31, 1959. 


(2) That an increase of thirteen (13) 
percentum be granted by Westward Ship- 
ping Limited to all licensed personnel based 


upon the existing wage structure and to be 
effective from September 1, 1957. 


(3) That an additional advance of seven 
(7) percentum be awarded to all licensed 
personnel based upon the wage rates in 
force prior to September 1, 1957. This 
increase to be effective from September 1, 
1958 and is to continue until the expiry 
of the extended agreement. 


(4) The Board ‘has given serious con- 
sideration to the requests of the representa- 
tives of the unions for the reclassification 
of this vessel on power-tonnage basis. This 
problem is one that is quite involved and 
will require the most careful investigation 
and consideration. It is, therefore, probable 
that such inquiry will need several months 
to determine a solution. In the circum- 
stances the Board, therefore, strongly recom- 
mends that a joint committee be estab- 
lished to make a thorough and comprehen- 
sive inquiry as to the most efficient method 
of reclassification of the vessel affected. 
It is further recommended that the com- 
mittee consist of four (4) members, two 
(2) to be chosen by the unions concerned 
and two (2) appointed by the company. 
The committee should be prepared to sub- 
mit its report to both parties within a 
period of six months of its establishment. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) E. Horxins, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 


MV Standard Service, MV B.C. Standard 


The Board of Conciliation established in 
this dispute, consisting of R. A. Mahoney, 
nominee of the employers, E. Hopkins, 
nominated by the unions, and F. E. Har- 
rison, Chairman, commenced hearings at 
Vancouver, B.C., on December 138, 1957. 
Subsequent meetings were held on Decem- 
ber 19, March 138, 18, 20, 21 and 24 and 
also January 29, 1958. 


At the meetings with the Board, the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Incor- 
porated was represented by Captain Ernest 
Meadows, Captain Jack Leonard and Mr. 
George Bullock, Secretary. The National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 
had as its representatives Mr. Denis 
McKeown, Mr. F. McLeod, member of 
the executive committee, and Mr. E. Bjar- 
nason, Statistician. Mr. D. Murray Wil- 
liams, General Manager, and Mr. Jack 
Lord appeared on behalf of Westward 
Shipping Limited. 


The matters under dispute relate to 
licensed personnel employed on_ vessels 
operated by Westward Shipping Limited, 
both of which are engaged in the transpor- 
tation of oil products on the Pacific Coast. 


The deck officers and marine engineers 
employed on these vessels are as follows:— 


Name of Vessel 
“Standard Service” 
“B.C. Standard” 


No. of Deck Officers 
5 and Master 
5 and Master 
Total 
12 Deck Officers 


No. of Marine Engineers 
6 and Chief Engineer 
4 and Chief Engineer 
12 Marine Engineers. 


The Masters and Chief Engineers are not 
involved in the dispute. 


The agreement between the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Incorporated and 
Westward Shipping Limited relating to deck 
officers employed on the MV Standard 
Service and MV B.C. Standard is dated 
June 1, 1956 and expires on the 31st day of 
May, 1958. 


That contract contains the following:— 
Clause 17—Termination— 

This agreement shall be effective from the 
first day of June 1956, except as noted in 
Clause No. 2(B) and 3(B) of this agree- 
ment, and shall continue in force until the 
3lst day of May, 1958, and thereafter shall 
automatically be renewed from year to year, 
provided however, that this agreement may 
be terminated at any time after the 3lst 
day of May, 1958 on two months’ notice by 
either party hereof, provided that either 
party may on thirty (30) days’ clear notice 
require the other party to enter into nego- 
tiations in good faith and make _ every 
reasonable effort to secure such renewal; 
provided also that this agreement may be 
re-opened once only, subject to sixty (60) 
days’ notice in writing prior to the 3lst of 
May 1957, for the discussion of the follow- 
ing points and none other:— 

1. Wage rates on the MV Standard Service 

and MV B.C. Standard 

2. Hours of labour and weekly leave on 

MV Standard Service only 
3. Meal hour relief and/or overtime for 


meal hour on MV Standard Service 
only. 


The agreement between the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 
and Westward Shipping Limited with regard 


to engineer officers employed on the MV 
Standard Service and MV B.C. Standard is 
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dated June 1, 1956. It expires on May 31, 
1958 and contains the following clause :— 
Clause 18—Termination— 

This agreement covering rates of pay and 
working conditions shall be effective from 
the first day of June, 1956, and shall con- 
tinue in force until the 3lst day of May 
1958, and thereafter until revised, amended 
or terminated, subject to sixty (60) days 
notice in writing from either party thereto 
with, however, the following proviso: 

That this agreement may be_ re-opened 
once only, subject to sixty (60) days notice 
prior to the 3lst day of May 1956, for the 
discussion of the following points and none 
other :— 

(1) Wage rates on the MV Standard Serv- 

ice and B.C. Standard 
(2) Hours of labour and weekly leave on 
MV Standard Service only 

(3) Meal hour relief and/or overtime for 
meal hour on MV Standard Service 
only. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
“Termination” clauses mentioned above, the 
unions involved gave notice to the com- 
pany of their intention to request a revision 
of the present contracts with respect to the 
following items:— 

1. An upward revision of the existing 
wage rates for all licensed personnel em- 
ployed on the vessels concerned as follows:— 


“Standard Service” 


Present Per- 
rates of Union’s centage 


Position Pay Demands Increase 
1 Mate/2 Engineer $430 $546 27% 

2 Mate/3 Engineer $384 $485 26% 

3 Mate/4 Engineer $350 $451 29% 
“B.C. Standard” 

1 Mate/2 Engineer $419 $503 20% 

2 Mate $370 $447 21% 


2. Classification of the vessels on a power- 
tonnage basis for the purpose of determining 
a mutually acceptable foundation upon 
which to base an equitable wage structure 
with regard to deck and engineer officers. 

2. Meal hour and/or overtime pay for 
the meal hour on the MV Standard Service 
only. 

The Board has carefully considered the 
evidence offered by the company and the 
unions. The submissions were oral and 
written. They were ably prepared and pre- 
sented and of valuable assistance to the 
members of the Board in reaching their 
decisions. Full opportunity was offered 
the interested parties to present their views 
and to answer the submissions made in 
opposition. 

The recommendation of the Board with 
reference to the matters referred to it are 
as follows :— 
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(1) That the present agreements be- 
tween the Westward Shipping Limited and 
the National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada and the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild be extended so as to expire 
on December 31, 1959. 


(2) That an increase of thirteen (13) 
percentum be granted by Westward Ship- 
ping Limited to all licensed personnel based 
upon the existing wage structure and to be 
effective from September 1, 1957. 


(3) That an additional advance of seven 
(7) percentum be awarded to all licensed 
personnel based upon the wage rates in 
force prior to September 1, 1957. This 
increase to be effective from September 1, 
1958 and is to continue until the expiry of 
the extended agreement. 


(4) That the request for compensation 
for relief in the evening meal hour on the 
MV Standard Service be referred back to 
the parties to be resolved. That in resolv- 
ing this question, the parties use as a 
guide the prevailing practice on other west 
coast vessels. 


(5) The Board has given serious consider- 
ation to the requests of the representatives 
of the unions for the reclassification of these 
vessels on power-tonnage basis. This prob- 
lem is one that is quite involved and will 
require the most careful investigation and 
consideration. It is, therefore, probable 
that such inquiry will need several months 
to determine a solution. In the circum- 
stances the Board, therefore, strongly recom- 
mends that a joint committee be estab- 
lished to make a thorough and compre- 
hensive inquiry as to the most efficient 
method of reclassification of the vessels 
affected. It is further recommended that 
the committee consist of four (4) members, 
two (2) to be chosen by the unions con- 
cerned and two (2) appointed by the 
company. The committee should be pre- 
pared to submit its report to both parties 
within a period of six months of its 
establishment. 

The Board wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to the representatives of the two 
unions and the company for their co-opera- 
tion during the hearings. 

It also records with pleasure the cordial 


relations which exist between the parties 
concerned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) E. Horxins, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) R. A. MAHONEY, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with matters in dispute between the 
National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real, and the Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District. The 
dispute affects 51 employees. 

The report of the Board reads as follows: 

“The Members of the Board met and 
declared that their responsibility had been 
discharged in that through their good offices 
the Union and the Harbours Board had 
agreed to all matters in dispute, which is 
exemplified by a Collective Labour Agree- 


ment having been signed on the 21st day 
of March, 1958, copy of which is hereto 
attached.” 

The collective agreement, which is effec- 
tive March 21, 1958 to December 31, 1959, 
provides for a general 20-per-cent increase 
in wages to the employees of the floating 
equipment and in addition a further 5-per- 
cent increase for the employees on the tugs. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of Norman Genser, QC, Montreal, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, K. G. K. Baker and Bernard 
Boulanger, both of Montreal, nominees of 
the company and union respectively. 





Employee Can’t Return to Work before Leave Ends, Board Decides 


An employee who applied for, and was 
granted, a six-month leave of absence with- 
out pay in accordance with the terms of 
a collective agreement was not entitled 
to demand reinstatement before the end 
of his leave, the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board decided in a recent case. 

The employee apphed for leave of 
absence for six months to try another job, 
because, he said, the company was unable 
to give him steady work during the spring 
and summer. 

Under the agreement, the company had 
agreed to allow leave of absence without 
pay for a maximum period of one year, 
with maintenance of seniority rights during 
the period of absence, to an employee 
who could show good and sufficient reason. 


Negotiated Vacations in N.Y. State 


Three quarters of the employees in 
New York state whose vacation varied in 
length of service in 1956 were entitled to 
a maximum of at least three weeks a year, 
according to the findings of a study con- 
ducted by the state Department of Labour. 
Such graduated plans applied to 84 per 
cent of the 1,400,000 employees covered 
by the 913 agreements in force in 1956 
covered by the survey. 

While the qualifying periods of service 
varied widely, more than half of the 
agreements which provided a three-week 
vacation required a minimum of 15 years 
service to qualify. Four-week vacations 


After being absent for three months, the 
employee returned and asked to be put 
back on the payroll the next day. The 
company refused, contending that the em- 
ployee was not entitled to return to work 
until after the expiration of the full six 
months leave. The union contended that 
the company’s refusal to reinstate the 
employee on demand constituted a viola- 
tion of his seniority rights under the 
agreement. 

The parties agreed to submit the dispute 
to the Board. The majority of the Board 
decided that the employee’s seniority rights 
had been in no way interfered with, but 
were merely suspended for the duration of 
his leave of absence, at the end of which 
he would be entitled to return to his job. 


were granted to only 14 per cent of the 
workers under this type of plan, the most 
frequent length of service required to 
qualify for this length of vacation being 
25 years. 

Under the graduated arrangement prac- 
tically all the employees affected were 
eligible for a vacation of one week after 
six months or one year on the job. Two- 
week periods were provided in most of the 
agreements, and they required a qualifying 
period of service of from one to five years. 
Of the workers in establishments that pro- 
vided a two-week vacation, 25 per cent 
needed one. year of service to qualify, 
while another 25 per cent required five .or 
more years. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, orders in council during January, 
February and March made binding a num- 
ber of changes in wage rates, hours, over- 
time, vacations with pay and paid holidays. 

One significant change occurred in the 
agreement governing the garage industry at 
Montreal. It resulted in the elimination of 
Sunday work for service men employed in 
gasoline service stations. 

In the construction industry at Montreal, 
new special provisions dealing only with the 
electrical trade increased the minimum rates 
for journeymen electricians from $2 to $2.10 
an hour effective January 18. Another iden- 
tical increase, effective March 1, made the 
new rate $2.20 an hour. Weekly hours were 
unchanged at 40; the rate for vacations 
with pay was increased from 2 to 4 per 
cent of gross pay. 

In the construction industry at Sher- 
brooke, new special provisions increased the 
minimum wage rates for pipe mechanics and 
steamfitters, welders, oil burner mechanics, 
gasoline pump mechanics, stoker mechanics 
and tinsmiths from $1.70 to $1.80 an hour 


in Zone I; $1.60 to $1.70 in Zone II. Two 
deferred increases of 5 cents an hour will 
become effective October 1, 1958, and 
January 1, 1959, respectively. 

In the garage and service station industry 
at Montreal, minimum wage rates of jour- 
neymen were increased by 15 cents and now 
range from $1.20 an hour for third class 
mechanics to $1.55 an hour for first class 
mechanics; minimum rates for service men 
were increased from 70 to 80 cents an hour. 
Weekly hours during July and August only 
were reduced from 49 to 45 for Journeymen, 
from 60 to 54 for day servicemen, and from 
72 to 60 for night servicemen. Paid holidays 
were increased from five to six by the 
addition of Thanksgiving Day. As indicated 
above, no work will be done by service men 
employed in gasoline stations between mid- 
night Saturday and midnight Sunday. 

Other industries and trades affected by 
changes in wage rates, hours, etc., included 
the hard furniture industry throughout the 
province, the barbering and _ hairdressing 
trades at various locations in the province, 
and the retail fur industry at Montreal. 





Industrial Standards Act, Ontario; Alberta Labour Act 


During January, February and March nine 
new schedules were made binding and one 
existing schedule was amended under the 
Industrial Standards Act in Ontario; one 
schedule was amended under the Alberta 
Labour Act. 

In Ontario, a new schedule for carpenters 
at Ottawa increased the 1953 rate of $1.75 
to the new rate of $2.05 an hour until 
April 30; $2.15 an hour from May 1. Weekly 
hours were unchanged at 40. Other pro- 
visions now include premium pay for night 
work performed on a job completed in less 
than a three-day period. 


Also at Ottawa, a new schedule for 
plumbers replaces the 1955 rate of $2.15 with 
the new rate of $2.40 an hour until July 31; 
$2.55 an hour from August 1. Weekly hours 
were unchanged at 40. 
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At Hamilton, minimum rates for painters 
and decorators were increased over the 
1953 rates of $1.75 for spray-painting, $1.70 
for paperhanging and $1.65 an hour for 
brush painting and other work to the new 
rates of $2 an hour for spray-painting and 
$1.90 an hour for all other work, effective 
until June 15. Deferred increases, one of 
15 cents an hour and one of 10 cents an 
hour will become effective on June 16, 1958, 
and June 16, 1959, respectively. Weekly 
hours were unchanged at 40; double time 
for work in excess of regular working periods 
and during the first eight hours on a 
holiday, triple time for work in excess of 
eight hours on a holiday (previously time 
and one-half for work in excess of regular 
hours) and double time (for holiday work). 

(Continued on page 619) 


LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta court quashes certification order. 


British Columbia court 


awards damages against a union for a breach of Labour Relations Act 


The Supreme Court of Alberta in cer- 
trorart proceedings held invalid a certifica- 
tion order on the ground that the order 
was based on an error in law. 

Following an interlocutory ruling that a 
trade union can be sued in its own name 
for breach of the Labour Relations Act, 
Mr. Justice Clyne of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia found the union hable in 
damages for wrongful acts of its officers 
under the Labour Relations Act and also 
granted an injunction’ restraining the 
union from interfering with the plaintiff’s 
business. 


Supreme Court of Alberta... 


. - quashes certification order on the ground that 
the Board of Industrial Relations erred in law 


On October 23, 1957, the Supreme Court 
of Alberta in certiorari proceedings quashed 
a certification order issued by the Alberta 
Board of Industrial Relations. 

The Court held that the Board erred in 
law in refusing to consider as employees of 
the company men employed immediately 
before the application for certification was 
made, in not inquiring whether the union 
applying for certification had been selected 
by a majority of the employees to be their 
bargaining agent, and in denying itself a 
jurisdiction to inquire into all facts which 
in its opinion were material to the appli- 
cation. 

The circumstances of the case, as related 
by Mr. Justice Egbert in his reasons for 
judgment, were as follows: 

Gordon Riley Transport Ltd. is a truck- 
ing company operating in Edmonton. It 
normally employs between 35 and 50 
truckers and swampers, many of whom 
cannot be called permanent employees, and 
the personnel of the company constantly 
changes. 

On Saturday, March 28, 1957, the com- 
pany laid off approximately two thirds of 
its employees because of a road ban im- 
posed by the province. On the following 
Monday, March 25, Local 514 of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America applied to the Board for certifica- 
tion as the bargaining agent of a unit of 
employees consisting of all truckers and 
swampers. 

To determine the merits of the application 
the Board ordered an investigation to be 
made on April 10. This investigation was 
confined to an examination of the com- 
pany’s records as of March 26, the date of 
receipt of the application for certification, 
and the investigator reported that on that 
date the number of employees in the “unit” 
was 14. Of these 14, nine were members of 
the union. The investigator made no inves- 
tigation of the number of employees during 
the previous week, or of the number on 
April 10, the date of investigation. 

On April 24 the Board held a hearing 
at which the solicitor for the employer 
requested that a vote of the employees 
be taken in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act, but this request was not granted. 
As the result of this hearing the Board 
decided to certify Local 514 of the Teamsters 
Union as the bargaining agent of the unit. 

On April 25 the Board issued written 
reasons for its decision, in which it stated, 
unter alia, that the company, at the hearing 
on April 24, had objected to certification 
on the grounds that, due to the layoff of 
a large number of employees on Saturday, 
March 28, the number of employees on the 
payroll as of the date of application, 
namely, March 26, was not indicative of 
the number of employees normally on the 
payroll, and that an application for certifi- 
cation should not be considered until such 
time as a normal peak complement of from 
40 to 50 employees were on the job. 

The Board, however, stated that it was 
of the opinion “that it cannot project 
itself into the future and must deal with 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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the application on the basis of the facts 
as they existed on the dates of the applica- 
tion and the board’s investigation”. Fur- 
ther, the Board added: 

The applicant, on those dates, had a 
majority of the employees in the unit as 
members in good standing and in accordance 
with its policy and pursuant to sec. 59f (c) 
of the Alberta Labour Act, the board shall 
certify the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 514, as bargaining 
agent for the unit of employees applied for 
and described herein employed by Gordon 
Riley Transport Limited, Edmonton, Alberta. 


The company applied by way of certvorart 
to quash the certification order. 


In reviewing the position of the parties 
concerned, Mr. Justice Egbert stated that 
the questions to be settled by the Court 
were, first, whether or not the Board mis- 
construed its powers and functions, so that 
its decision was founded on an error in law, 
and, second, whether, if that were the case, 
the Board’s order should be quashed. 


Dealing with the first question, the Court 
noted that the Board took the position that 
it was bound to deal with the application 
on the basis of the number of employees 
employed on March 26, and rejected the 
request to consider the situation which 
existed in the immediate past, or the 
situation which would exist in the imme- 
diate future. The question arose as to 
whether the Board erred in law in taking 
this position. 

In answering this question, Mr. Justice 
Egbert noted that the Board entirely over- 
looked Sec. 55 (2) (a), which reads: 

s. 55 (2) A person shall be deemed to be 

an employee within the meaning 


of and for the purpose of this 
Part 

(a) during the period an application 
for the certification of a bar- 
gaining agent is being considered 
and until the application has been 
disposed ofs n.24. where such 
person was an employee imme- 
diately before 
referred to in (a) 


This section provides that during the 
period when an application for certification 
is pending a person shall be deemed to be 
an “employee” when he was an employee 
immediately before the application. Appar- 
ently the Board took the position that 
“immediately before” meant within a period 
of two days before—in this case March 
24 and 25, as the application was received 
on March 26. If the Board made such a 
statement it was clearly wrong in law. 

It was quite clear that the Board did 
not regard as employees those men em- 
ployed prior to March 23 who were tem- 
porarily dismissed on March 23. The Court 
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noted that March 24 was a Sunday, and 
that the application was dated March 25, 
therefore the majority of the employees 
had been laid off on the last working day 
prior to the date of application. Mr. 
Justice Egbert had no doubt that the men 
so laid off were “employees immediately 
before the application” within the meaning 
of Sec. 55 (2) (a). He considered therefore 
that the Board had erred in not holding 
these men to be employees entitled to 
notice of and to vote at any meeting called 
for the purpose of electing a bargaining 
agent pursuant to Sec. 58. The Board should 
have acceded to the company’s request and 
included these employees in the unit as 
it is authorized to do by Sec. 62 (2) and 
required to do by Sec. 55. It should have 
directed the taking of a vote under its 
supervision as authorized by Sec. 63. 

Another point, in the opinion of the 
Court, entirely overlooked by the Board 
was the effect of Sec. 61 of the Act. This 
section outlines the matters into which the 
Board “shall” enquire on such an applica- 
tion. The Board apparently inquired into 
those matters outlined in clauses (a) and 
(b) and determined that the union was a 
proper bargaining agent, and that the unit 
of employees was a proper unit for collec- 
tive bargaining. But there remained clause 
(c) of Sec. 61, which reads: 

Scag Ler cnee The Board shall inquire...... 

(c) into whether the trade union has 
been selected by a majority of the 
employees in the unit...... 

As the persons employed on March 22 or 
March 23 were “employees” within the 
meaning of Sec. 55 (2), the Board in refus- 
ing to take these employees into account 
failed to inquire whether the union had 
been selected by a majority of the em- 
ployees in the unit as required by Sec. 
61(c). This constituted another error in 
law. 

The Court found another error in law 
in the fact that the Board denied to itself 
a jurisdiction which is clearly conferred 
upon it by Sec. 61 (d) to enquire into all 
facts which in its opinion are material. 
Section 61(d) provides that the Board 
“shall” inquire into “any other question 
of fact that is in the opinion of the Board 
material in considering the application for 
certification of a bargaining agent”. The 
question of who were or were not employees 
immediately prior to the application was a 
fact material in considering the application. 
The same could be said regarding the ques- 
tion of who were in all probability likely to 
become employees a week later. The statute 
only requires the Board to inquire into 
facts which “in the opinion of the Board” 
are material to the consideration of the 


application. If the Board had said in 
respect to the future, “in our opinion these 
facts are not material” or, “we have con- 
sidered these facts and nevertheless grant 
the application” then the Court would be 
powerless as the Board would have exer- 
cised a discretion which could not be dis- 
turbed. However, instead of doing this, 
the Board said: “The Board is of the 
opinion that it cannot project itself into 
the future and must deal with the applica- 
tion on the basis of the facts as they exist 
on the date of the application and the 
Board’s enquiry”. By making this statement 
the Board denied itself a jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon it by Sec. 61 (d) and this was 
an error in law. 

The Board not only refused to consider 
the imminent future but also the immediate 
past and therefore was in error in view of 
the definition of employee contained in Sec. 
55 (2). In the opinion of the Court, the 
Board is not limited to a consideration of 
“the facts as they exist on the date of the 
application” but may, and in fact, must, 
consider the facts as they existed imme- 
diately prior to the date ‘of application. 

Mr. Justice Egbert then dealt with the 
second question, namely, whether, the 
Board having erred in law, the Court had 
jpower to intervene and set aside its 
erroneous decision. 

Counsel for the Board and the union 
contended that the certification of the 
union was a matter for the Board’s dis- 
cretion and the Court should not interfere 
with the exercise of this discretion. 

Mr. Justice Egbert admitted that the 
Court cannot interfere with the mere exer- 
cise of a discretion by an administrative 
board, but stated that the Court may 
intervene if the discretion is exercised upon 
some wrong principle of law. He referred 
to Re Rex v. Northumberland Compensa- 
tion Appeal Tribunal (1952) where the 
English Court of Appeal held that certiorarz 
to quash the decision of a statutory 
tribunal lies not only where the tribunal 
has exceeded its jurisdiction, but also 
where an error in law appeared on the 
face of the record. Denning L. J., answering 
the argument that a court should not assign 
to itself an appellate jurisdiction with which 
it has not been endowed, said: 


The answer to this argument, however, is 
that the Court of King’s Bench has an 
inherent jurisdiction to control all inferior 
tribunals, not in an appellate capacity, but 
in a supervising capacity. This control 
extends not only to seeing that the inferior 
tribunals keep within their jurisdiction, but 
also to seeing that they observe the law. 
The control is exercised by means of a power 
to quash any determination by the tribunal 
which on the face of it, offends against the 
law, aerees When the King’s Bench exercises 


its control over tribunals in this way, it is 
not usurping a jurisdiction which does not 
belong to it. It is only exercising a jurisdic- 
tion which it has always had. 

Later, referring to the scope and purpose 
of cerliorart and the wide powers of the 
Court of King’s Bench in certzorart pro- 
ceedings, Lord Justice Denning said: 

Of recent years the scope of certiorari 
seems to be somewhat forgotten. It has been 
supposed to be confined to the correction of 
the excess of jurisdiction, and not to extend 
to the correction of error of law, and several 
learned judges have said as much. But the 
Lord Chief Justice has in the present case 
restored certiorari to its rightful position 
and shown that it can be used to correct 
errors of law which appear on the face of 
the record even though they do not go to 
jurisdiction ...... Until about one hundred 
years ago certiorari was regularly used to 
correct errors of law on the face of the 
record. It is only within the last century 
that it has fallen into disuse, and that is 
only because there has, until recently, been 
little occasion for its exercise. Now with 
the advent of new tribunals and the plain 
need for supervision over them, recourse must 
once again be had to this well-tried means 
of control. 

In the opinion of the Court in the case 
at bar, the purpose of the Alberta Labour 
Act is to ensure fair dealing between em- 
ployer and employee. It would not be 
fair if either the employer or employee 
were permitted to take advantage of an 
abnormal temporary situation and to gain a 
right, privilege or advantage which he would 
not otherwise have had. In this case the 
union, having a minority of members among 
the employees in this unit, was quick to 
seize unfair advantage of a temporary 
situation in order to become the bargaining 
agent of a group of employees, the majority 
of whom were non-union men. 

In the opinion of the Court it was the 
plain duty of the Board (unless it was 
prevented from doing so by some provision 
of the statute, which was not the case) 
to ensure that no such unfair advantage was 
obtained, particularly when the power to 
take such step is plainly contained in the 
statute. 

In conclusion the Court held that the 
record in the case disclosed an error in 
law on the part of the Board, an error 
on which the Board’s decision was based, 
and the Court ordered the certification 
order to be quashed. 

Gordon Riley Transport Limited and Board 
of Industrial Relations (Alberta), (1958) 
24 W W R, Part 6, p. 273. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia .. . 


... awards damages against a union for a breach 
of the British Columbia Labour Relations Act 


On November 29, 1957, the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, in an action 
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against a trade union as a legal entity 
under the British Columbia Labour Rela- 
tions Act, awarded damages against the 
union and granted an injunction restraining 
the union from further interfering with the 
plaintiff’s business. 


This decision followed a previous one in 
the same dispute when Mr. Justice Wilson 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
ruled on December 5, 1956 that Local 
213 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters might be sued in its own name 
if the cause of action was a breach of 
the Labour Relations Act, and be subject 
to the court ruling in connection with a 
motion for an injunction against unlawful 
interference with business activities of an 
operator of a trucking business, Therien, 
the plaintiff in the case at bar (L.G., 
June 1957, p. 718). 


Mr. Justice Clyne recalled the facts of 
the case: the plaintiff’s allegations that the 
defendant union unlawfully interfered with 
his occupation and livelihood and with 
the conduct of his business, and his claims 
for damages. On the other hand, according 
to the evidence of the secretary-treasurer 
of the union, it was the policy of the union 
that every truck must be driven by a 
union driver, even if it was being operated 
by an owner-driver under contract. Con- 
sequently, in spite of the fact that Therien 
was himself an employer, the union would 
accept him into its membership. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Clyne, the 
actions of the union were illegal as con- 
trary to sections 4 and 6 of the Labour 
Relations Act. Furthermore, in seeking 
to deprive Therien of the right to drive 
his own truck, and since he being an 
employer was by law prevented from join- 
ing the union, the union was endeavouring 
to prevent him from earning his own living 
and was contravening Section 5 (2) of the 
Act, which reads: 

No trade union and no person acting on 
behalf of a trade union and no employee shall 
support, encourage, condone, or engage in any 
activity that is intended to or does restrict 
or limit production or services. 


The union sought to justify its action 
by reference to the collective agreement 
between the City Construction Company 
Limited and itself, which contained the 
following clauses: 

Clause 8—Esxtent 

This Agreement shall cover all construction 
work undertaken in the province of British 
Columbia. The terms of this Agreement shall 
apply to all contractors or sub-contracts let 
by the contractor. It shall be the duty of 
the contractor to inform all sub-contractors 
of the conditions and wages of the Labour 
Agreement. 
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Clause 10—Union Shop 

When truck drivers are required, com- 
petent union men, members of Local No. 218, 
shall be hired. When competent Local No. 
213 union men are not available, then the 
employer may obtain truck drivers elsewhere, 
it being understood that they shall join the 
union within thirty (30) days or be replaced 
by competent union tradesmen when avail- 
able. It is the prerogative of the employer 
to hire and discharge employees. It shall 
not be the duty of the employer to induce 
non-members to join the union. 


In the opinion of the Court, these clauses 
have reference to the employees of the 
City Construction Company Limited and 
to employees of any sub-contractor but not 
to a sub-contractor who himself is an em- 
ployer of labour and who himself engages 
in the work of construction, as was the 
case of the plaintiff Therien. If the clauses 
of the agreement were intended to mean 
that a sub-contractor who is an employer 
of labour must join the union or desist from 
taking part in the work of construction, 
then they are illegal as being contrary to 
the provisions of the Labour Relations Act. 
The defendant union had no right under its 
contract with the company to require the 
company to cease dealing with the plaintiff. 


Counsel for the defendant union, relying 
on Allen v. Flood (1898) A.C. 1, submitted 
that, notwithstanding any contravention of 
the provisions of the Labour Relations Act, 
the plaintiff’s action must fail because the 
defendant was not guilty of any actionable 
wrongdoing in threatening to picket the 
works of the City Construction Company 
Limited if it continued to contract with 
Therien for the use of trucks driven by him. 
The Court, relying on Quinn v. Leathem, 
1901, A.C. 495, was of the opinion that, 
if a man’s right to earn his living is inter- 
fered with by a wrongful act, he has an 
action against the wrongdoer at common 
law. 


Counsel for the defendant union argued 
that in order to create the action at common 
law the wrongdoer’s act must be malicious; 
the union, in the case at bar, acted without 
malice and for the sole purpose of forward- 
ing the interests of 1ts members. 


The Court disagreed with this contention. 
First, the word “malice” does not neces- 
sarily mean an act committed out of 
personal enmity or spite or some other evil 
motive. It means that the act is wilful, 
that is to say, intentionally and knowingly 
done. 


However, in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Clyne, the existence or non-existence of 
malice was immaterial in the circumstances 
of this case. In an action against an 
individual for injury, the whole question is 


whether the act complained of was legal 
while motive or intent is immaterial 
(Sorrell v. Smith, (1925) A.C. 700). 

The union was entitled to take such 
steps as 1t deemed proper to promote the 
interests of its members provided that the 
means which it adopted were not in them- 
selves unlawful, and the point to be decided 
was whether there was just cause or excuse 
for the action taken. The union, in relying 
on the terms of its agreement with the 
City Construction Company Limited and 
in its desire to protect its own members, 
maintained it had just cause for requiring 
the plaintiff to become a member. How- 
ever, neither the agreement or the fur- 
therance of the interest of the union con- 
stituted just cause or excuse when, in 
endeavouring to coerce the plaintiff into 
joining the union, it was acting in con- 
travention of the provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act. 

The primary object of the union repre- 
sentatives was to force the plaintiff to join 
the union even though he was prevented 
by law from doing so, and by coercing him 
into joining by threatening to “have his 
truck put off the job” the union was 
contravening Section 6 of the Act. In 
pursuing its course of coercion against the 
plaintiff, the union threatened the City 
Construction Company Limited with picket 
lines if it continued to do business with the 
plaintiff. In this way the union was inter- 
fering with the plaintiff’s method of gaining 
his living and adopted illegal means to do 
so, means which were made illegal under the 
provisions of the Act. 

It would appear that mere interference 
by one person with another’s right to seek 
employment is not in itself a tortious act. 
In order for it to be so there must be some 
other element, such as existed in the case 
at bar, of illegal means to accomplish such 
purpose. A distinction should be made 
between a harmful act done by lawful means 
and a harmful act done by unlawful means. 
If A uses unlawful means to obstruct or 
interfere with B in the exercise of his trade, 
or by unlawful means prevents others from 
entering into or continuing contracts with 
B, then A has violated a legal right belong- 
ing to B and B has a cause of action against 
him. This rule cannot be restricted to 
existing contracts, but it supports the right 
of a man to earn his own living from day 
to day and to deal with those persons 
who are willing to deal with him. 

Another argument raised by counsel for 
the union was that a breach of the statute 
by the defendant did not give the plaintiff 
a cause of action for damages and that the 
plaintiff’s remedy, if any, lay in a criminal 
prosecution under the sections of the Act 


dealing with offences. Apparently, in coun- 
sel’s opinion, a breach of Section 6 of the 
Labour Relations Act creates a public and 
not a private wrong and a civil action does 
not he against the defendant on the ground 
of such breach. 

In Mr. Justice Clyne’s opinion, the plain- 
tiff had at common law a cause of action 
against the defendant because his right to 
trade freely, which the law recognizes, had 
been infringed by illegal means by a method 
forbidden by statute. The violation, he 
added, of section 6 of the statute itself 
creates a civil lability on the part of the 
defendant. 

In this connection Mr. Justice Duff in 
Orpen v. Roberts (1925) I DLR 1101 quoted 
from Comyns’ Digest, Vol. 1, p. 442: 


So, in every case, where a statute enacts, 
or prohibits a thing for the benefit of a 
person, he shall have a remedy upon the 
same statute for the thing enacted for his 
advantage, or for the recompense of a wrong 
done to him contrary to the said law. 


Commenting on this passage, Mr. Justice 
Duff added that in each case it is to be 
determined whether the enactment relied 
upon was passed for the benefit of the 
person asserting the right to reparation or 
other relief. However, “the object and 
provisions of the statute as a whole must 
be examined with a view to determining 
whether it is a part of the scheme of the 
legislation to create, for the benefit of 
individuals, rights enforceable by action; or 
whether the remedies provided by the 
statute are intended to be the sole remedies 
available by way of guarantees to the public 
for the observance of the statutory duty, or 
by way of compensation to individuals who 
have suffered by reason of the non-per- 
formance of that duty”. 

In the case of Cutler v. Wandsworth 
Stadium Ltd., (1949) 1 ALL E.R. 544, in 
which the House of Lords was called upon 
to decide whether or not the breach of a 
statute created a public or private wrong, 
Lord Simonds quoted the following passage 
from the judgment of Lord Kinnear, (1912) 
ACel6deini Blackeye [ties C oghC on bide 


If the duty be established, I do not think 
there is any serious question as to the civil 
liability. There is no reasonable ground for 
maintaining that a proceeding by way of 
penalty is the only remedy allowed by _ the 
statute. The principle explained by Lord 
Cairns in Atkinson v. Newcastle Waterworks 
Co. and by Lord Herschell in Cowley v. New- 
market Local Board solves the question. We 
are to consider the scope and purpose of 
the statute and in particular for whose 
benefit it is intended. Now the object of the 
present statute is plain. It was intended 
to compel mine owners to make due provision 
for the safety of the men working in their 
mines, and the persons for whose benefit 
all these rules are to be enforced are the 
persons exposed to danger. But when a duty 
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of this kind is imposed for the benefit of 
particular persons, there arises at common 
law a correlative right in those persons who 
may be injured by its contravention. 

Returning to the case at bar and the 
Labour Relations Act of British Columbia, 
Mr. Justice Clyne said: 

While it may be said that the object of 
the Act was the preservation of industrial 
peace for the public benefit, the reading of 
the Act as a whole indicates an intention of 
the Legislature to create rights for the 
benefit of individuals. It deals with rights 
as between the individual employer and 
employee, the right of the individual trade 
union to claim certification, the rights of 
trade unions as between employers and as 
between themselves. Under sec. 3 every 
employee has the right to be a member of 
a trade union and under sec. 6 the right of 
the individual to join or refrain from joining 
a union is preserved and any coercion or 
intimidation which could reasonably have the 
effect of compelling him to become a member 
or to continue or to cease to be a member, is 
forbidden. I have no doubt that under the 
act an employee would have a right of action 
against an employer if he were dismissed 
because he was a member of a trade union. 
By the same token, I think that a person 
whose right of refraining from joining a 
union is infringed by coercion and who suffers 
damages thereby, has a cause of action 
against the person who exercises such coer- 
cion especially when he is prohibited by law 
from becoming a member of the union. In 
my view the plaintiff has a cause of action 
against the defendant both under the statute 
and at common law. 


The final contention submitted on behalf 
of the defendant union was that the union 
was not a legal entity and might not be 
sued as such, and that the plaintiff might 
not rely upon the Labour Relations Act 
because it had not been pleaded. In Mr. 
Justice Clyne’s opinion, these defences were 
no longer available to the union. In inter- 
locutory proceedings Mr. Justice Wilson 
rendered a written judgment from which 
no appeal was taken, in which he held that 
the Labour Relations Act is a public general 
Act and therefore it was not necessary to 


plead it. He also held, in the words of 
Sloan, C.J.B.C. in Vancouver Machinery 
Depot v. United Steelworkers (No. 2), 


(1948) 2 WWR 480 at 482, that as the union 
was sued for what may be breaches of 
Labour Relations Act the union was and is 
a persona juridica for the purpose of this 
action. As no appeal was taken from Mr. 
Justice Wilson’s judgment, it was no longer 
open to the defendant to question his 
decision and the points he had decided are 
res judicata between the parties. Con- 
sequently, the defendant union was _ pre- 
cluded from arguing that it is not a suable 
entity. 

Mr. Justice Wilson left open to decide 
at trial the question as to whether the 
defendant was a trade union as defined 
under the Act and the question as to 
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whether the facts of the case established 
breaches of the Labour Relations Act on 
the part of the union giving the plaintiff a 
cause of action. Mr. Justice Clyne decided 
both these points in the plaintiff’s favour 
as matters of fact, Mr. Justice Wilson had 
ruled as a matter of law in interlocutory 
proceedings that if these facts were proved 
the union would be a suable entity. 

Mr. Justice Clyne agreed with Mr. Justice 
Wilson that a union is a suable entity 
when it is sued in respect of breaches of 
the Labour Relations Act. Further, Mr. 
Justice Clyne was of the opinion that it is 
immaterial whether the cause of action 
arises directly from the breach of the 
statute or arises at common law where, as 
in this case, the violation of the Act is 
an essential ingredient in the common law 
action. In his opinion the cause of action 
in the case at bar might be regarded as 
arising either at common law or directly by 
breach of the statute. Reference was also 
made to Walker v. Billingsley (1952) 5 
WWR (NS), where Mr. Justice Wilson 
held, following the remarks made by 
O’Halloran J.A. in Hollywood Theatres Ltd. 
v. Tenney (1940), that a trade union might 
be sued for torts covered by the Trade 
Unions Act. 

In the case of Orchard v. Tunney the 
plaintiff brought a representative action 
against a union for wrongful expulsion from 
membership. Mr. Justice Rand of the 
Supreme Court in his reasons for judgment 
said: “Not having a contractual capacity, 
it follows, a fortiori, that a union as such 
cannot incur liability in tort”. In the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Clyne, this statement 
must be read in the light of what Mr. 
Justice Rand had previously said and must 
be considered in regard to the nature of 
the dispute between the parties. According 
to Mr. Justice Rand, there was no con- 
tractual relationship between the plaintiff 
and the union itself, such relationship being 
between the members of the union as a 
group of individuals. It would appear to 
follow that a member of a union cannot 
sue the union as an entity in contract or 
in tort but that the responsibility for anv 
wrongful act in relation to the internal 
management of the union lies upon the 
shoulders of the individual members who 
committed it. 

However, in the case at bar, Mr. Justice 
Clyne continued, the dispute was between 
the union and a person outside the union. 
The capacity of the union to contract with 
third parties is created by the Labour 
Relations Act and the union is recognized 
as an entity by the statute, which gives to 
it certain rights, and imposes on it certain 
obligations. It is the recognition of the 


union by statute which creates legal capacity 
and which distinguishes it from voluntary 
associations. This distinction was recog- 
nized by Mr. Justice Rand in Orchard v. 
Tunney where he said: 

In the absence of incorporation or other 
form of legal recognition of a group of 
persons as having legal capacity in varying 
degrees to act as a separate entity and in 
the corporate or other name to acquire 
rights, incur liabilities, to sue and be sued, 


the group is classified as a voluntary asso- 
ciation. 


In Mr. Justice Clyne’s opinion, when 
Mr. Justice Rand said that a union as such 
cannot incur liability in tort he was referring 
to a tort committed against a member. 


In his conclusion Mr. Justice Clyne said 
that in the case at bar a trade union was 
fully recognized as an entity for the pur- 
poses of the statute and the union officials 
were guilty of improper acts in the carrying 
out of the lawful purposes of the union. 
They thought that they were entitled under 
the agreement with the City Construction 


Company Limited to demand that the plain- 
tiff join the union or cease work and the 
policy of the union (enunciated by its 
secretary-treasurer) was that all truck 
drivers operating under contract and em- 
ploying labour themselves must join the 
union, irrespective of the provisions of the 
statute. The acts of the union officials were 
the acts of the union, and as they were 
wrongful the union was responsible to the 
plaintiff in damages. 

The Court ruled that the plaintiff lost 

a valuable business connection, at least in 
part, and assessed his damages in this con- 
nection at $2,500. Other damages were 
referred to the registrar for assessment. The 
plaintiff was also granted an injunction 
restraining the defendant union from fur- 
ther interfering with his business. 
Henry Therien v. International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Building Materwal, Construc- 
tion and Fuel Truck Drivers, Local No. 218, 
unreported. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia raises minimum wages of truck-drivers, and Alberta 
issues first hours of work and minimum wage order for taxicab drivers 


A revised trucking order in British 
Columbia increased the minimum wages 
of truck-drivers from 80 cents to $1 an 
hour and of motorcycle operators from 55 
to 70 cents an hour. 

Among the two general and eight special 
orders issued recently by the Alberta Board 
of Industrial Relations were an _ order 
setting a minimum wage of 75 cents an 
hour for taxicab drivers, two orders raising 
the minimum rates of certain female tele- 
phone operators and of cooks in lumber 
camps, and a revision of the general vaca- 
tion order. 

Under its general power to make pro- 
vision for days of rest in employment 
the operations of which are ordinarily 
continuous, the Board has laid down require- 
ments for days of rest in relation to a 
work period of 24 days in highway con- 
struction, geophysical exploration, oil-well 
drilling and the oil-well service industry, 
and has ruled that cooks and certain other 
employees in lumber and other work 
camps may be allowed days of rest on 
an accumulated basis in respect of a period 
not longer than three months. 

Regulations of the Ontario Hospital 
Commission make participation in the 
hospital care insurance plan mandatory for 
employees in a group of 15 or more em- 
ployed by one employer. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Ten new orders of the Alberta Board of 
Industrial Relations dealing with minimum 
wages, hours, vacations and weekly rest, 
approved by O.C. 188/58, were gazetted on 
February 28 as Regulations 39 to 48/58. 


Three orders apply to employees not 
previously covered by special orders, one 
setting a minimum wage of 75 cents an 
hour for taxicab drivers, another permitting 
longer hours in the oil-well service industry 
and a third laying down days of rest 
requirements for employees engaged in 
oil-well drilling. 

The remaining seven orders are revisions, 
two of which set minimum wages of $20 
a week for female telephone operators in 
the smaller exchanges and of 65 cents an 
hour for cooks in lumber camps. The 
revised general vacation order provides for 
a week’s vacation with pay after a year’s 
employment comprising 225 days. 

All the orders went into force on April 1, 
except the order for the oil-well drilling 
industry (No. 28) and the order governing 
hours of work of female employees in the 
larger centres (No. 9), which took effect 
from date of publication (February 28). 


oll 


Another order under the Alberta Labour 
Act dealing with after-school employment 
of children over 12 years was gazetted on 
March 15 as Alta. Reg. 70/58. 


Hours, Minimum Wages 
Taxicab Industry 


Order No. 30 (1958), the first hours of 
work and minimum wage order issued 
specially for the taxicab industry, sets a 
minimum wage of 75 cents an hour for 
drivers, including employees who are paid 
in whole or in part on a commission basis. 
Taxicab drivers who are employed for less 
than four consecutive hours in a day are 
to be paid at least $3. 

The order also exempts taxicab drivers 
from the hours provisions of the Act to the 
extent of permitting them to work up to 
10 hours in a day and 60 hours in a week 
on a straight-time basis. This means that 
the minimum for a 60-hour week is $45. 
For hours worked in excess of the 10- and 
60-hour limits the rate is one and one-half 
times the regular wage. 

Order 30 also exempts taxicab drivers 
from Hours of Work Order No. 21 (1952), 
which provides that hours of employees 
in centres with a population of 5,000 or 
more must be confined within a 10-hour 
period immediately following commence- 
ment of work; of employees in smaller 
centres, within a 12-hour period. Working 
hours of taxicab drivers must, however, be 
confined within the 12-hour period after 
beginning work. 

(Three other provinces, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia, have 
special provisions for taxicab drivers. In 
Manitoba, the Taxicab Board recently set 
a minimum wage of $38 a week plus 65 
cents an hour or 88 per cent of gross 
receipts, whichever is greater, for drivers 
in Greater Winnipeg hired by the week who 
work nine hours a day for six days a week. 
In Saskatchewan, the minimum is $33 a 
week in the cities and larger towns and $32 
in the smaller centres, with time and one- 
half for overtime. In British Columbia, the 
minimum rate is 55 cents an hour. The 
overtime rate is the regular rate plus an 
additional 30 cents an hour for all hours 
worked in excess of nine in the day or 
48 in the week.) 


Female Telephone Operators 

Order No. 4 (1958), the new minimum 
wage order governing female telephone 
operators in the smaller exchanges, replaces 
a wartime order (L.G. 1942, p. 1439) 
which set a minimum of $14 a week for 
experienced operators. 

The revised order applies only to public 
commercial telephone exchanges serving 
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fewer than 100 lines. The earlier order 
was a general order covering telephone 
exchanges in cities, towns and villages; rural 
exchanges and those serving fewer than 
100 lines were exempted. 

The status of an exchange will continue 
to be established semi-annually, but the 
provision providing for changes on the 
basis of a 10-per-cent differential above or 
below the 100-line exemption has been 
dropped. 

Unlike the previous order, which set 
lower rates for learners, the new order does 
not distinguish between experienced and 
inexperienced employees. It provides for 
a weekly minimum of $20 for operators 
working 40 or more hours a week and a 
hourly minimum of 50 cents for persons 
working fewer than 40 hours a week. Part- 
time employees working less than two 
hours a day are now guaranteed a minimum 
of two hours’ pay. 

The overtime rate is the same as before, 
one and one-half times the ordinary rate. 
In places where operators are customarily 
on duty between 10 p.m. and 8 am., ten 
hours on duty will again be considered 
the equivalent of eight hours’ work except 
that sleeping accommodation must now be 
provided. 

A new provision states that an employer 
may not reduce the wages of an operator 
who normally works 40 or more hours a 
week below the $20 minimum by making a 
deduction for time not worked on a statu- 
tory holday if the exchange is not open 
for business or if hours are curtailed on 
that day. 

The provision which permitted the em- 
ployer to make local arrangements for 
emergency night calls where telephone 
service is normally given only during the 
day has been dropped. 


Cooks in Lumbering Industry 

As well as raising the minimum wage 
from 55 to 65 cents an hour, Order No. 13 
(1958) sets out several other new provisions 
for cooks, cookees, bull cooks, flunkies, barn 
bosses and night watchmen in the lumber- 
ing industry, logging and tie camps, highway 
construction camps and day labourers’ 
camps, operating in rural districts more 
than 10 miles from a city or in towns or 
villages with fewer than 1,000 inhabitants. 

One such provision provides for a mini- 
mum overtime rate of one and one-half 
times the ordinary wage. This is the first 
time a premium rate has been set for these 
employees. 

This premium rate is now payable for 
Sunday work if the employee has not 
received 24 consecutive hours of rest during 
the preceding six days. 


Another new provision with respect to 
days of rest permits an employee to accu- 
mulate his days of rest over a three-month 
period, provided the accumulated days are 
allowed as consecutive days in the period 
immediately following. 


As before, cooks, night watchmen, etc., 
in work camps are exempted from the hours 
limits of the Act. 


While the maximum deduction permitted 
from wages for single meals or a day’s 
lodging remains 25 cents, as before, the 
maximum weekly charges for board and 
lodging have been reduced by 50 cents to 
$4.50 and $1.50, respectively. A deduction 
of $4 is now allowed for 18 meals in a 
week of six days. As previously, an em- 
ployer is prohibited from making deductions 
for meals not consumed by the employee. 


Geophysical Exploration Industry 


The order for the geophysical exploration 
industry (Order No. 10 [1958]) differs in 
a number of respects from the order for the 
geophysical and seismographic survey indus- 
try which it replaces (L.G. 1949, p. 1439). 

One difference is that the coverage is 
more precisely set out than formerly, the 
order applying to field employees in the 
geophysical exploration industry, by which 
is meant “any method whereby the art 
of applying a physical science is employed 
in the determination of geologic or other 
conditions which may be favourable for 
the accumulation or location of oil or 
natural gas, including the seismic, gravi- 
metric, magnetic, electrical, geochemical, 
shallow structure test drilling or any other 
method used for the purpose of geophysical 
exploration”. Office employees are speci- 
fically excluded. 


As under the former order, employees are 
permitted to work up to 208 hours in a 
month on a straight-time basis but must 
be paid time and one-half their regular 
wages for all hours worked in excess of 
208. Now, however, in the first month of 
his employment, as well as in the last 
working month, an employee who has not 
worked 208 hours must be paid the over- 
time rate for all hours worked in excess 
of nine in a day or 48 in the week, 
whichever is the greater amount. 

Another departure is the days of rest 
provision, which requires every employee 
to be given one day of rest for each period 
of six consecutive days of work with a 
maximum of four days of rest in every 
24-day period. Any accumulated days are 
to be consecutive days and must be given 
immediately following the period of work 
for which they are allowed and at a time 
agreed upon by the employer and employee. 


As before, an exception is made for 
certain supervisory employees, the following 
classifications being exempted from the 
above provisions: party chief, party mana- 
ger, first computer, second computer and 
persons continuously supervising surveying, 
drilling, recording, or shooting operations. 
These employees are also exempted from 
Part I of the Act (the entire hours of work 
section of the Act) and from the overtime 
requirements of the general male minimum 
wage orders. 


Highway Construction Industry 


The new hours of work and minimum 
wage order for the highway construction 
industry, Order No. 7 (1958), has the same 
coverage as the order it replaces (L.G. 1949, 
p. 1489) except that it applies to work on 
a section of a highway passing through a 
city, town or village as well as work outside 
the corporate boundaries of such places, 
provided it is carried on by the same 
employer. 

Another change is that employees in this 
industry are now permitted to work up to 
10 hours in a day and 208 in a month on 
a straight-time basis throughout the year, 
whereas formerly this exemption applied 
only during the period from April 1 to 
November 30. 

The revised order also has a days of rest 
provision similar to that set out in the 
geophysical exploration order described 
above. 


Oil-Well Service Industry 


Order No. 29 (1958), the hours of work 
and minimum wage order which permits 
employees in the oil-well service industry 
to work up to 208 hours in a month at 
regular rates and lays down overtime and 
weekly rest requirements similar to those 
set out in the geophysical exploration 
industry order, is the first special order to 
be issued for this industry. 

In the order, the oil-well service industry 
is defined as “all supplementary operations 
performed or services provided, necessary 
to the drilling, completion, recompletion or 
remedial treatment of an oil or gas well, 


including such incidental operations as: 
acidizing, cementing, fracturing, logging, 
perforating, wire line specialty services, 


directional drilling, diamond coring, direc- 
tional surveys, drill stem testing, fishing, 
mud sales and engineering”. 

Like the order for the geophysical explor- 
ation industry, Order No. 29 applies only 
to field employees, office workers being 
expressly exempted. Also exempted from 
the hours of work and overtime provisions 
are employees supervising the following 
operations: directional drilling, diamond 
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coring, directional surveys, drill stem test- 
ing, fishing and mud sales and engineering, 
provided that not more than one employee 
is engaged in each such operation. These 
supervisory employees are also exempted 
from the hours limits of the Act and from 
the overtime requirements of the two 
general male minimum wage orders. They 
must, however, be allowed the days of rest 
provided for other employees in the 
industry. 


Oil-Well Drilling 

Order No. 28 (1958), an order governing 
days of rest in the oil drilling industry, is 
the first such order to be issued. 

For the purpose of the order the “oil- 
well drilling industry” means the actual 
drilling of an oil or natural gas well, a salt 
water disposal well, or an injection well 
and all supplementary operations con- 
nected thereto. 

The days of rest provision is the same 
as that in the order for the geophysical 
exploration industry previously referred to, 
that is, one day of rest for every six 
consecutive days of work up to a maximum 
of four in every 24-hour period. The 
conditions laid down are also the same 
as in the other order. 


Night Work of Women 


Order No. 9 (1958), the revised general 
hours of work order governing female 
employees in the larger centres, provides 
that no woman employed in a city, town 
or village with a population of 2,000 or 
more or within a five-mile radius of such 
a place may begin or end work between 
12 midnight and 6 a.m. unless the employer 
provides her with free transportation to 
and from work. This order does not apply, 
however, to female employees in hospitals 
and nursing homes other than office em- 
ployees or to persons exempted from time 
to time by order of the Board. Female 
telephone operators are no longer excluded. 

The previous order, Order No. 9 (1948), 
had a similar restriction on night work 
except that if free transportation were pro- 
vided the working period could begin or 
end between the hours of 12 midnight and 
1:30 a.m. 


Vacations with Pay 


Among other changes, Order No. 5 (1958), 
the new general vacation with pay order, 
redefined a year’s employment and revised 
the method of computing the duration of 
the annual vacation given. 

Under the revised order, a “year’s em- 
ployment” means “continuous employment 
for a period of one year from the employee’s 
date of employment comprising not less 
than 225 days of actual work, and each 
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subsequent year thereafter”. It was pre- 
viously defined as 12 consecutive months 
from the date the employee actually com- 
menced work and, subsequently, from each 
anniversary of that date. (Under British 
Columbia and New Brunswick legislation, 
a year’s employment for vacation purposes 
is also defined as at least 225 days of work.) 

Instead of a vacation of one-half day 
with regular pay for every 23 days of 
actual work in the year, with a maximum 
of one week, an employee with one year’s 
employment, whether before or after the 
coming into force of this order (April 1), 
must now be given one week’s vacation with 
pay. After two or more year’s employ- 
ment, an employee is entitled to two weeks 
with pay, whereas previously he was guaran- 
teed one day with regular pay for every 
23 days of actual work, with a maximum 
of two weeks. If a statutory holiday on 
which the employer’s place of business is 
closed occurs during the vacation period, 
the employee must now be allowed an 
extra day with pay immediately following 
his vacation. The former order merely 
stipulated that the annual vacation was 
to be exclusive of statutory holidays. 

As formerly, the vacation must be given 
in an unbroken period but may now be 
taken within 12 months after the worker 
becomes entitled to it. Formerly, the 
annual vacation had to be taken within 
a 10-month period. 

Another new provision states that an 
employee who does not work 225 days in 
his first year of employment or in any 
subsequent year must be given, in addition 
to other amounts due him, an amount equal 
to 2 per cent of his regular pay for the 
period worked, in lieu of a vacation with 
pay. This sum is payable within 30 days 
after his anniversary date. 

The order again provides that an em- 
ployee who terminates his employment 
must have worked at least 30 days in order 
to be entitled to vacation pay. If he has 
worked less than a year, he must, as before, 
be given an amount equal to 2 per cent of 
his earnings during the period employed. 
On termination of service after one year 
of employment a worker must receive vaca- 
tion pay for the annual vacation to which 
he is entitled and, in addition, an amount 
equal to 4 per cent of his regular pay 
for the period worked between his anni- 
versary date and the date of termination 
of employment. 

Vacation pay is now to be computed 
on a weekly rather than on a daily basis. 
Instead of 1/26 of his regular wage for 
each day of his annual vacation, a monthly- 
rated employee’s weekly vacation pay is 
to be determined by dividing his monthly 


wage by 44. Where wages are paid by the 
hour, day or week, the pay, as before, is 
to be based on the actual rate of wages 
for the period immediately preceding the 
vacation. If wages are paid on a piece 
work or commission basis, however, vaca- 
tion pay is now to be calculated on the 
basis of the average for the term of 
employment or for the last 12 months 
preceding the vacation, whichever is the 
shorter period. Previously, the regular pay 
for such employees was computed on the 
basis of the average of the last six months 
preceding the vacation. 

Except for exempting insurance agents, 
there was no change in coverage, the order 
again applying to all workers in the 
province except: coal-miners, construction 
workers, farm labourers, domestic servants, 
persons employed temporarily for eight 
hours or less in a week, real estate agents, 
commercial travellers working exclusively 
on a commission basis, and bond and stock 
salesmen. 


Construction Workers 


Except for minor changes, Order No. 6 
(1958), the order providing for a stamp 
system of vacation pay for construction 
workers, is the same as the order it replaces 
(L.G. 1949, p. 1489), construction workers 
again being entitled to vacation credits 
of 4 per cent of their regular earnings. 

In the new order, however, the definition 
of “construction industry” is more expressly 
set out than formerly. It now means “all 
work in connection with the construction, 
erection, repair, remodelling, alteration, 
painting and interior decorating of all 
buildings, structures and engineering works 
except work in a plant or shop in manu- 
facturing or fabricating of any part or the 
whole of any building, structure, or engineer- 
ing work”. It also includes all work in 
connection with the demolition of a build- 
ing, structure or engineering works. In 
the previous order there was no reference 
to engineering works nor was demolition 
work specifically mentioned. 

Another change is that the definition of 
“working year”, which formerly meant the 
period from June 1 to May 31, has been 
dropped. 

A worker is prohibited from cashing his 
stamps before January 15, but now has 
12 months instead of 10 months in which 
to redeem them. 


Employment of Children 


Regulations issued last September per- 
mitting employment of children aged 12 to 
15 years in certain occupations for a limited 
number of hours (L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1359) 
have been replaced by new regulations 


(70/58) reducing from three to two the 
hours of work permitted on a school day. 
The other conditions are the same as before. 
Children in this age group are allowed to 
work up to eight hours on any day on 
which they are not required to attend 
school, and employment may not extend 
beyond 8 p.m. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Regulations under the British Columbia 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act prescribing the rates of wages 
for apprentices were gazetted on Feb- 
ruary 20. 

As in other provinces, the rates set are 
percentages of a journeyman’s wage. In 
all cases the beginning rate is now 35 per 
cent and the final rate is as before, 85 
per cent. Increases, however, vary accord- 
ing to the term of apprenticeship. 

In trades where the period of apprentice- 
ship is two years, the rate increases by 5 
per cent every three months until it 
reaches 55 per cent, after which it increases 
by 10 per cent. Apprentices serving a three- 
year apprenticeship must now receive a 
10-per-cent increase every six months. 
Where a four-year apprenticeship is the 
practice, the percentage increases by 5 per 
cent every six months until it reaches 55 
per cent during the fifth six-month period, 
after which the rate of increase is 10 per 
cent. In trades where the term of appren- 
ticeship is five years, the rates increase by 
5 per cent every six months until the ninth 
six-month period, after which the final 
rate of 85 per cent must be paid. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


A new order, Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Order No. 26 (1958), went into force 
in British Columbia on April 14, raising 
the minimum wage of truck-drivers, their 
swampers or helpers and warehousemen from 
80 cents to $1 an hour and increasing the 
rate of motor cycle operators from 55 to 
70 cents an hour. 

The new order has the same coverage 
as the order it replaces (L.G. 19538, p. 589), 
applying to all employees in these occupa- 
tions except persons transporting logs in 
the logging industry, drivers of passenger 
vehicles, and warehousemen covered by 
another order of the Board of Industrial 
Relations. 

Truck-drivers, their swampers or helpers, 
warehousemen and motor cycle operators 
having been exempted from the 8- and 
44-hour limits of the Hours of Work Act 
since 1953, the overtime provisions set 
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out in this order continue to be different 
from the overtime requirements laid down 
for the majority of other employees. 

As formerly, overtime rates for employees 
covered by the order, except drivers en- 
gaged in the retail delivery of bread or 
milk, are one and one-half times the 
regular rate for the first two and one-half 
hours or less worked in excess of eight and 
one-half hours in a day; double time for 
all hours worked after 11 in a day and, 
in the case of overtime not covered by 
another provision of this order, one and 
one-half times the regular rate for all hours 
worked in excess of 47 in a week. 

Overtime is now payable also after a 
certain number of hours “on duty”’, which is 
defined to mean the time during which a 
truck-driver is in charge of or driving a 
truck. If a truck-driver is on duty for 
a period of more than 84 consecutive 
hours, part of which extends beyond mid- 
night, he must now be paid time and one- 
half for the first 24 hours or less and 
double time for all hours on duty in excess 
or td 

As before, the overtime rates may be 
varied by permit from the Board to meet 
the conditions of the “long distance haul” 
or for other reasons (e.g., to provide pay- 
ment on a mileage, tonnage or trip basis). 

The Board is no longer authorized to vary 
the daily guarantee provision. This pro- 
vision, contained in most B.C. minimum 
wage orders, requires an employee to be 
paid a minimum of two hours’ pay at his 
regular rate if he reports for work in 
response to a call and four hours’ pay if he 
commences work. School students reporting 
for work on a school day must be paid 
at their regular rate for the entire period 
spent at the place of work with a minimum 
of two hours’ pay in a day. 

The provision respecting breakdown time 
is unchanged. If because of a mechanical 
breakdown or road blockade a truck is 
immobilized at a distance greater than 
100 miles from the driver’s home terminal, 
employees operating the truck must be 
paid at straight time unless they are 
actively engaged in making repairs. Straight 
time will continue to the end of the shift 
on which they are working, While the delay 
continues, employees will be paid for one 
regular shift each day. 

As previously, an employee who provides 
his own vehicle must be paid, in addition 
to the minimum wage, all reasonable costs 
in connection with the vehicle while it is 
actually being used on the employer’s 
behalf. 

As previously indicated, the overtime 
provisions do not apply to drivers engaged 
in the retail delivery of bread or milk, their 
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hours having been restricted by regulation. 
Persons employed in the delivery of bread 
are by Regulation 17C of 1948 permitted to 
work up to 48 hours in a week. Milk 
delivery men under Regulation 23 B of 1953 
are allowed to work 15 hours in excess of 44 
in a week provided that not more than 10 
hours are worked in a day nor more than 
350 hours in a period of seven weeks. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


By Regulation No. 42 (1958) the British 
Columbia Board of Industrial Relations has 
exempted the pipeline construction industry 
from the operation of the Hours of Work 
Act for the period March 20 to December 
Bie 958) 

Similar exemptions were granted in 1956 
and 1957. 


British Columbia Workmen's 
Compensation Act 


By a regulation gazetted on March 27, 
the British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board rescinded the $300 penalty 
previously fixed for a contravention of any 
rule or regulation under Part I of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, providing 
instead for a fine ranging from $25 to $300. 


Ontario Hospital Services Commission Act 


Regulations made by the Ontario Hos- 
pital Services Commission laying down 
requirements for participation in the new 
hospital care insurance plan which goes 
into effect next January 1 were gazetted on 
March 8 as O. Reg. 45/58. 

To come under the plan a person must 
reside in the province and, in addition, 
must be an employee of a mandatory group 
or a voluntary group, a member of a 
collector’s group, a pay-direct participant 
or a dependent of an insured person. 

For purposes of the regulations a man- 
datory group means a group of 15 or more 
employees employed by a single employer. 

On or before August 31, 1958, the em- 
ployer of a mandatory group must submit 
without charge a group application on the 
prescribed form giving the required par- 
ticulars. In December he must report any 
changes on the forms specified, at the 
same time remitting a sum equal to the 
total of the premiums for all persons in the 
group for a benefit period of one month. 

An employer of a mandatory group who 
fails to submit the required forms or to 
remit the premiums will be guilty of an 
offence and, on summary conviction, may 
be liable to a fine of not less than $200 
and not more than $10,000. He may also 
be required to pay all unpaid premiums, 
together with interest. 

(Continued on page 6524) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in February declined 
34 per cent from January's, statistics* show, but claimants on “live” 
file up 4 per cent in month, more than 50 per cent over year earlier 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
February was 243,907, being a decline of 34 
per cent from the 367,382 registered in 
January, and about 26 per cent higher than 
the February 1957 total of 192,665. 


The above figures represent new claims 
filed in the month. Another measure of 
the level of claims is obtained from a count 
of the number of persons having a claim 
in the “live” file on a particular day. On 
February 28 there were 869,349 persons who 
had a claim in the live file, an increase of 
about 4 per cent over the 834,544 on 
January 31 and of slightly more than 50 
per cent over the 572,387 in the live file on 
February 28 last year. These totals include 
seasonal benefit claimants numbering 209,- 
384, 167,786 and 103,741, respectively, being 
24 per cent, 20 per cent and 18 per cent of 
the total claimants on the dates specified. 
Thus, claimants for regular benefit only, 
having a claim in the live file, were down 
slightly on February 28 as compared with 
January 31. Seasonal benefit is now pay- 
able for the period December 1 to May 15 
and, in addition, this is the first winter in 
which benefit has been payable to fishermen. 

The duration of time on claim has also 
changed significantly at February 28 as 
compared with January 31 and with Feb- 
ruary 28 last year. The following table gives 
the percentage of all claims in the live 
file at each date according to the number 
of weeks continuously in the live file: 


Percentage distribution of claimants by 
duration on the register (weeks) 


2 OL 9 and 

less 3-4 5-8 over 
February 1957.... 22 11 25. 4 
January 1958 .... 24 14 33 29 
February 1958 .... 17 Gre 21) 583 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 





This marked lengthening in duration of 
claims on the register indicated for February 
is the result of the very large number of 
initial and renewal claims filed in December 
and the conditions that have retained these 
individuals in claimant status. At the same 
time, the lower levels of claims received in 
January and February have not added new 
claimants in sufficient numbers to replace 
those that have moved through the 3-4 and 
5-8 week groups. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during February totalled 260,495, of which 
229,474 or about 90 per cent were considered 
entitled to benefit. In all, 192,256 initial 
claims were adjudicated, about 10 per cent 
of which were found to be unable to fulfil 
the minimum contribution requirements for 
either regular or seasonal benefit. 


The amount of benefit paid during Feb- 
ruary reached an all-time high of $63.3 
million, somewhat above the $60.8 million 
paid out in January but about 64 per cent 
higher than the amount paid out last 
February. The average weekly payment 
was $21.51 in February, $21.58 in January 
and $21.08 in February 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
February show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
5,006,769 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1957. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 
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At February 28 employers registered 
numbered 302,139, an increase of 1,218 since 
January 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February 1958 4,718 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 3,883 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
97 pere miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,238 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions "were commenced in 93 
cases, 11 against employers and 82 against 


claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 774.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in February totalled 
$18,913,645.02 compared with $22,181,390.69 
in January and $20,099,433.52 in Feb- 
ruary 1957. Benefit payments in February 
amounted to $63,283,994.04 compared with 
$60,734,094.31 in January and $38,586,547.49 
in February 1957. The balance in the fund 
on February 28 was $794,547,091.77; on 
January 31 it was $838,917,440.79 and on 
February 28, 1957, $897,942,373.80. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1483, March 12, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
married, 30 years of age, registered for 
employment as a packer and filed a renewal 
claim for benefit on August 9, 1957, stating 
that she had worked intermittently as an 
assembler from June 26, 1954 to August 8, 
1957, when she was laid off due to a shortage 
of work. She stated also that she was 
pregnant and expected to be confined on 
November 1, 1957. She added that she 
was still available for work. 

On August 23, 1957, a placement officer 
of the local office commented that, because 
of pregnancy, the claimant was not con- 
sidered as being generally acceptable to 
employers for employment in any occupa- 
tion for which she was qualified. 

On the evidence before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from receipt 
of benefit as from August 23, 1957, because, 
in his opinion, she was not available for 
work (section 54(2)(a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, which, after having heard a repre- 
sentative of her union on October 3, 1957, 
by a unanimous decision, dismissed the 
appeal. 

The interested union appealed to the 
Umpire on the grounds that she had been 
unjustly denied benefit inasmuch as at no 
time had evidence been submitted by the 
insurance officer or by the board of referees 
that the claimant was unacceptable to em- 
ployers because of her pregnant condition. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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On the contrary, evidence was produced 
that the claimant had made application 
for employment in other industries and 
that she was refused work solely on the 
grounds that there was no employment 
available. 


The union requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire, which was held on 
January 28, 1958. Both the claimant and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
were represented. 


Conclusions: The insurance officer, in 
disqualifying the claimant from August 23, 
1957 on the ground that she was not 
available for work, seems to have relied 
entirely on the placement officer’s comment 
that because of pregnancy, the claimant was 
not considered as being generally acceptable 
to employers for work in any occupation 
for which she was qualified. 

In my opinion, this statement should 
not have been interpreted to mean that 
the claimant was definitely not acceptable 
to any employer. It is true that she had 
made application for employment in several 
industries and had been unsuccessful in 
securing work; but the evidence does not 
support the conclusion that this lack of 
success was due to any reason other than 
because no employment was available. 

On the evidence before me, I find that 
the claimant has satisfactorily proven that 
she was available for work within the 
meaning of section 54 (2) (a) of the Act as 
of August 23, 1957. 


The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CUB-1484, March 12, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
married, 28 years of age, was registered at 
the local office for employment as an assem- 
bler and filed a renewal application for 
benefit on August 19, 1957, stating that she 
had worked as such from February 11, 1957 
to February 22, 1957, when she was laid off 
because of a shortage of work. She stated 
also that she expected to be confined on 
December 27, 1957. She had _ previously 
worked intermittently for the same com- 
pany from February 6, 1956 to February 
ead OG Ts 

On August 29, 1957, the claimant was 
interviewed by a placement officer at the 
local office and stated that she was pregnant 
and expected to be confined on December 
27, 1957. She stated also that she was still 
available for work. 

The local office commented that because 
of pregnancy, the claimant was not con- 
sidered as being generally acceptable to 
employers for work in any occupation for 
which she was qualified. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receiving benefit as from 
August 29, 1957, because she had failed to 
prove that she was available for work 
(section 54 (2) (a) of the Act). 

On September 17, 1957, the claimant 
wrote to the local office that she became 
re-employed by the company on September 
16, and thought that she was entitled to 
the two weeks’ benefit which she had been 
denied because of the disqualification. 

The local office informed her on Sep- 
tember 25, 1957, that the disqualification 
already imposed would have to remain in 
effect. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees. The board heard the case on 
October 23, 1957 and, by a unanimous deci- 
sion, dismissed the appeal. The claimant 
was represented at the hearing by the 
business agent of her union. 

The interested union appealed to the 
Umpire on the ground that the claimant 
was acceptable to employers in that. she 
was re-hired by her former employer and 
continued to pay unemployment insurance 
contributions. 

The union requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire, which was held on 
January 28, 1958. Both the claimant and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
were represented. 

Conclusions: The insurance officer in 
disqualifying the claimant from August 29, 
1957, on the ground that she was not 
available for work, seems to have relied 
entirely on the placement officer’s comment 
that, because of pregnancy, the claimant 
was not considered as being generally accept- 
able to employers for work in any occupa- 
tion for which she was qualified. 

In my opinion, this statement should not 
have been interpreted to mean that the 
claimant was definitely not acceptable to 
any employer, particularly as the evidence 
shows that she obtained employment on 
September 16, 1957. 

On the evidence before me, I find that 
the claimant has satisfactorily proven that 
she was available for work within the 
meaning of section 54 (2) (a) of the Act 
as of August 29, 1957. 

The appeal is allowed. 


Industrial Standards Act (Continued from page 504) 


At Windsor, minimum rates for carpen- 
ters were increased from the 1955 rates of 
$2.22 to the new rates of $2.45 an hour until 
March 31; from April 1 the new rate will 
be $2.50 an hour. Weekly hours were 
unchanged at 40. 

Also at Windsor, minimum rates for 
bricklayers and stonemasons were increased 
by 20 cents an hour over the 1956 rates to 
the new rate of $2.65 an hour until March 
31; $2.67} an hour from April 1. Weekly 
hours remained at 40. 

At Port Arthur-Fort William, a first 
schedule for bricklayers and stonemasons 
established a minimum rate of $2.50 an 
hour for a 40-hour work-week; double time 
for work exceeding regular work periods, 
and on Saturdays, Sundays, or any of five 
specified holidays. Employees working on 
night shifts are entitled to eight hours pay 
for seven hours work. 


In the province of Ontario, a first schedule 
governing the ladies’ dress and sports-wear 
industry established minimum wage rates 
ranging from 60 cents an hour for Class 
“G” employees (general hands) to $1.35 an 
hour for Class “A” employees (skilled 
cutters). Weekly hours were established at 
40; overtime at time and one-half for work 
other than during regular work periods; 
five paid holidays to employees who have 
served their employer longer than two 
months. An assessment of one half of 1 
per cent will be levied against each em- 
ployer’s payroll and against each employee’s 
wages to provide revenue for the enforce- 
ment of this schedule. 

In all of the above schedules the advisory 
committee is authorized to fix a lower 
minimum rate of wages for handicapped 
individuals. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 276 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 183 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Post-Omces8 osc fae tee ok eee Pe os eee 11 $259 885.69 
RC MaPRe caaaepep es Fags sien oe os mare tan aes 5 16,564.25 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

depart- 


The practice of Government 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


; (b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $8,591.68 was collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 242 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any. question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Shearwater N S: Rose Construction Co, site improvement & planting for stage IV 
school extension, DND 5/55. Tufts Cove N 8S: J L Nichols Contracting, site improvement 
& planting, etc, DND 4/55. Gagetown NB: Montclair Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of housing units, DND 47/54. Montreal Que: St Lawrence Steeplejacks Co Ltd, *painting 
& redecoration of apartments, Benny Farm; Montor Construction Co, *replacement of 
stair treads, Benny Farm; St Lawrence Steeplejacks Co Ltd, *interior redecoration, 
Villeray Terrace. Valcartier Que: Tellier & Groleau, construction of housing units & 
ground services, DND 8/56. Niagara-on-the-Lake Ont: Wm Lachanse, *construction of 
porches. Toronto Ont: Dell Construction Co Ltd, construction of housing units, phase 4, 
Regent Park South, FP 1/53. Vancouver B C: Pyke & White Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of housing units, FP 2/57. Whitehorse Y T: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, site 
improvement & planting, DPW 1/56. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Eskasoni Indian Agency N S: M R Chappell, construction of two classroom addition 
to Indian day school & extension to teachers’ residence. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Camp Gagetown N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, construction of garage & outside services. 
Chatham N B: Modern Construction Ltd, supply & erection of steelox type bldg & outside 
services, RCAF Station. Three Rivers Que: Rapid Construction Ltee, extension & altera- 
tions to armouries. Barriefield Ont: Foster Wheeler Ltd, supply & installation of two steam 
generating units. Hamilton Ont: W C Brennan Contracting Co, construction of combined 
boathouse, workshop & storage bldg, HMC'S Star. Kingston Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, 
construction of extension to Yeo Hall. London Ont: Con-Eng Constractors Ltd, construc- 
tion of warehouse, No. 5, 27 COD; York Steel Construction Ltd, supply & erection of 
structural steel for warehouse No 5, 27 COD. North Bay Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of four armament bldgs & outside services, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: 
Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction of laboratory wing to high speed 
laboratory, Defence Research Board; North Shore Construction Co Ltd, completion of 
aprons for hangars 13 & 14, RCAF Station. Churchill Man: Canadian National Railways, 
*eonstruction of siding for POL bulk storage marine terminal. Giml: Man: Brothan 
Painting Co Ltd, fire retardant painting of hangars Nos 4 & 5, RCAF Station. Winnipeg 
Man: Warneke Decorating Co, fire retardant painting of hangars & leantos, RCAF Station. 
Esquimalt B C: Terminal Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, 
construction of sports field, HMCS Naden; W R Menzies & Co Ltd, mechanical & 
electrical modifications, etc, HMC Dockyard. Kamloops B C: Gilmour Construction & 
Engineering Co Ltd, construction of extension to aerlal tramway, RCNAD. 
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Building and Maintenance 


St Malo Que: Tri-Bec Inc, rewiring & relighting of workshop area. Ste Therese Que: 
Canadian Vickers Ltd, overhauling of boilers. Camp Borden Ont: Cardinal Painting & 
Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs. Centralia Ont: C A McDowell & Co, painting 
of PMQs. Trenton Ont: McNeilly-Bavington Ltd, interior painting of officers’ mess «& 
quarters, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Norlen Painting & Decorating, interior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to terrazzo floors, etc, Bldg B-7, Currie Barracks. Masset B C: The Electrician, 
replacement of communication cable, Naval Radio Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: Annie Manderson, catering, Buckmaster’s Field. Halifax N S: Northern 
Roofing & Metal Workers Ltd, renewal of tar & gravel roof, Bldg No 105, HMC Dock- 
yard; Peerless Contracting Co Ltd, *repairs to roads, ete, DND (Army), Shearwater N 8: 
Trynor Construction Co Ltd, *patching of runways, etc, RCN Air Station. St Margarets 
N B; Alfred Laviolette, interior painting in main tower, RCAF Station. Bagotville Que: 
Ateliers de Peinture Inc, interior painting of barrack block No 75, RCAF Station. Seven 
Islands Que: Quebec Decorators Reg’d, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station, Moisie. 
Barriefield Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of Bldg 16, 
Vimy Barracks, RCSS. Clinton Ont: Weatherproofing Ltd, repairs to underground steam 
wall entrance, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Irving-Harding Ltd, installation of air condi- 
tioning system in “D” block, CASC; Will-Mac Construction Ltd, exterior waterproofing of 
stone frigate, Bldg No 23, RMC. Trenton Ont: Stephens-Adamson Mfg Co of Canada Ltd, 
alterations to coal elevator, Central Heating Plant, RCAF Station; Willard & Bluj, interior 
painting of bldgs Nos 37 & 38, No 6 Repair Depot, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: McAuliffe- 
Grimes Ltd, installation of floor tile, RCAF Station. Windsor Ont: L Fitch & Son, altera- 
tions & repairs to HMCS Hunter. Fort Churchill Man: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering 
at Fort Churchill. Dundurn Sask: T Eaton Co (Canada) Ltd, laying of linoleum in bldgs, 
Miltary Camp. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to 
central heating plant, Bldg No 67, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: J Mason & Sons Ltd, 
interior painting of barrack block No 45, RCAF Station; J Mason & Sons Ltd, interior 
painting of barrack block No 48, RCAF Station. Patricia Bay B C: Old Country 
Decorators Ltd, waterproofing & painting of Bldg No 11. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, rip-rap protection around outer end of Pier 
A-1. Montreal Que: Mechanical Contractors Ltd, installation of sharp-freezing unit in 
cold storage warehouse. Prescott Ont: Industrial Electrical Contractors Ltd, installation of 
conduits for signal system in grain elevator. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: M R Chappell, *plastering & tile work 
for laundry & comfort station, Cheticamp; J W Rudderham Ltd, installation of plumbing 
system for laundry & comfort station, Cheticamp; Wm Matheson, *installation of 
electrical services for laundry & comfort station, Cheticamp. Grand Pre N 8S: Mark A 
Leonard Ltd, *installation of heating system in Evangeline’s Churchill. Amherstburg Ont: 
Leonard Wride, *renovations & repairs to custodian’s residence, Fort Malden. Prescott Ont: 
Kerr’s Electric, *installation of electrical services, etc, Fort. Wellington. Banff Alta: 
Western Metal Fabricators Ltd, *installation of steel & bar joists, cave & basin bathhouse. 


Department of Public Works 


Burin Nfld: Wm A Trask Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Grand Bank Nfld: Mark 
Gosse & Sons Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Bedford N S: Swinamer’s 
Bldg Services, construction of post office bldg. Hull Que: Quebec Window Cleaning Co Ltd, 
cleaning windows of federal bldgs & bldgs under lease. Montreal Que: Lemieux Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations to Postal Station “N”; J E Hall Ltd, alterations & repairs to pas- 
senger elevator, No 4 Bldg, 1643 Delorimier St; Planned Renovators Co, repairs & painting 
to Postal Station “B”; McGill Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs & 
bldgs under lease. Quebec Que: Sanitation & Industrial Maintenance Co, cleaning interior 
of Pollack Bldg. Nanticoke Creek Ont: Bermingham Construction Ltd, extension to 
rubble shore protection. Nipigon Ont: Hacquoil Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Ottawa 
Ont: McNeilly-Bavington Ltd, interior painting of Seminary Bldg, RCMP headquarters; 
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Hurdman Bros Ltd, moving furniture, equipment, etc, from various bldgs to Forest 
Products Laboratory, Montreal Road; Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, installation of 
drains & replacing of hot water mains, ete, NRC Bldg; Rene Cleroux, renewing of piping, 
plumbing fixtures, etc, Dominion Archives Bldg; Safety Vermin Control, rodent & insect 
control in various federal bldgs; Quebec Window Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning of windows in 
federal bldgs for 1958-59; McNeilly-Bavington Ltd, redecoration of halls, etc, East Block, 
Parliament Bldgs. Pelee Island Ont: McMillan’s Marine Service, harbour improvements 
(timber jetty). Toronto Ont: Empire Maintenance Ltd, cleaning windows of federal 
bldgs & bldgs under lease. Walpole Island Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
No 3 Indian day school & teachers’ residence, Walpole Island Indian Agency. Regina Sask: 
N B Roantree Co Ltd, installation of water softening equipment, RCMP barracks. 
Calgary Alta: Adby Construction Demolition Co Ltd, demolition of various bldgs, Federal 
Bldgs site. Manyberries Alta: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of office bldg, Range Experi- 
ment Station; C J Oliver Ltd, construction of two-unit dwelling, Range Experiment 
Station. Okotoks Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, installation of screenline & counter & 
alteration to Post Office. Wood Buffalo Park Alta: Hillas Electric Co, electrical repairs at 
abattoir, Lake Claire. North Vancowver B C': Grandview Painters, repairs to & painting 
of federal bldg. Vancouver B C: Allan & Viner Construction Co, repairs to & painting of 
Dept of Veterans Affairs Bldg; Mathews Conveyer Co Ltd, installation of mailhandling 
equipment in Post Office tunnel; Berge & Kavanagh Painters Ltd, repairs to & painting of 
Immigration Bldg. Fort Providence to Rae N W T: Mannix Co Ltd, clearing of right-of- 
way; B G Linton Construction Ltd & T J Rimmer, grading & culverts, Mile 0 to 60. 
Kakisa River N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of bridge. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


St. John’s Nfld: E F Barnes Machine & Fabricating Shop, repairs to Dredge PWD No 
20. Charlottetown P E I: Chandler Bros, installation of equipment, Public Bldg. Halifax 
N S: W C Mackay & Sons, repairs to Dredge No 16. Windsor N S: G A Spencer, interior 
painting of public bldg. Liverpool N S: Steel & Engine Products, repairs to Dredge PWD 
No 21. Milltown N B: Albert Peters, painting of federal bldg. Cowansville Que: Longpre 
& Fils, painting of & plaster repairs to federal bldg. Hull Que: Roland St Cyr, heating 
repairs to New Printing Bureau. Montreal Que: Pater Painting Co Ltd, painting & 
plaster repairs at 470 Lagauchetire; Pater Painting Co Ltd, painting & plaster repairs at 
10 Notre Dame St; Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, installation of suspended ceilings, National 
Film Board; Pelletier Handling Equipment Ltd, installation of dumbwaiter, Dorval 
Airport; Cadorette Canoes, construction of survey launch; Cadorette Canoes, construction 
of sounding & sweeping boat. St Jean Que: Arsene Burelle, construction of two booms. Crow 
Lake Ont: S Flostrand, wharf construction. Elliott Lake Ont: Georgian Bay Construction 
Co, screenline repairs to post office. London Ont: Len J McCarthy, interior painting of 
Garvey Bldg. Midland Ont: Wm Lalonde, interior painting of federal bldg. Milverton Ont: 
C Funnell, interior painting of federal bldg. North Bay Ont: Farquhar Construction Ltd, 
alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, installation of 
partitions in Jackson Bldg; R A Bingham & Son, alterations to 321 Slater St; A Lanctot 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of fume hoods, 45 Spencer St; P E. Latremouille, 
alterations to “B” bldg; Edge Ltd, heating repairs at old Printing Bureau; MacFarlane 
& Leblanc, electrical work, Woods Bldg; Presley Painting & Decorators, redecoration of 
Jackson Bldg; Ross Ethier, repairs to washroom, Hunter Bldg; Montflex Inc, installation 
of linoleum, No 5 Temporary Bldg; Montflex Ine, installation of lmoleum, Militia Stores 
Bldg; M Pharand Construction, installation of disposal unit, 552 Booth St; MacKarane & 
Leblane, electrical repairs, Hunter Bldg; Shore & Horwitz Construction Ltd, alterations 
to Old Mines Bldg; McAuliffe & Grimes Ltd, alterations to bldgs, Experimental Farm ; 
F J Shouldice Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Daly Bldg; Moe Koffman, repairs to 
379 Catherine St; Universal Painters & Decorators, painting of No 5 Temporary Bldg; A 
Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Victoria Museum; Leopold Beaudoin Con- 
struction Ltd, repairs to mezzanine floor, Centre Block. Palmerston Ont: Roy Robertson, 
interior painting of federal bldg. Penetanguishene Ont: Wm Lalonde, interior painting of 
federal bldg. Peterborough Ont: Greenspoon Bros Ltd, demolition of old Post Office. 
Port Hope Ont: F W Bannister, interior painting of federal bldg. Sault Ste Marie Ont: 
Wallace Ambeault, interior decoration of federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Canadian Rogers 
Eastern Ltd, installation of ventilation system, Immigration Bldg. Trenton Ont: 1D A 
Vanner & Sons, interior painting of federal bldg. Walkerville Ont: Paramount Painting, 
interior redecoration of federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: Bergen Decorating Co, painting of 
federal bldg; Bergen Decorating Co, redecoration of federal bldg; Bird Construction Co, 
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installation of acoustic tile, Immigration Bldg. Lloydminster Sask: C Meckling, interior 
decoration of federal bldg. Edmonton Alta: Russell’s Decorators, painting of federal bldg; 
Standard Iron & Engineering Works Ltd, supply & erection of two spud wells & gates, 
etc, for Dredge PWD No 251. Minstrel Island B C: Basarab Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. New Westminster B C: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, swing span repairs, Railway 
Bridge. Port Hardy B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. Vancouver B C: Allan 
& Viner Construction Co, repairs to customs bldg; D Robinson Construction Co, alterations 
to customs bldg; Allan & Viner Construction Co, construction of office bldg, False Creek. 
Winter Harbour B C: Clayoquot Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. 


Department of Transport 


Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, additional development of 
airport. Inverpool N S: Steel & Engine Products Ltd, *construction of two non-powered 
steel scows; Steel & Engine Products Ltd, *construction of two twin screw diesel engined 
landing barges. Lunenburg N S: Lunenburg Foundry & Engineering Ltd, *construction of 
twin screw diesel engined landing barge; The Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, *construction of 
twin screw diesel engined landing barge. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, *conversion 
of LCT vessel for service as combined bulk petroleum & dry cargo carrier; Ferguson 
Industries Ltd, *construction of two twin screw diesel engined landing barges. Beaumont 
Que: Phillippe Trottier Inc, construction of tool shed. Lachine Que: Argon Electric 
Welding Co Ltd, *construction of non-powered steel scrow. Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & 
Sons Ltd, *conversion of LCT landing craft to combined bulk petroleum & dry cargo 
vessel; Davie Shipbuilding Ltd, *construction of four non-powered steel scows; Davie 
Shipbuilding Ltd, *construction of two twin screw diesel engined landing barges. Montreal 
Que: J & R Weir Ltd, *construction of four non-powered steel scows; Frank’s Piping Co 
Ltd, *construction of non-powered steel scow; J & R Weir Ltd, *construction of two twin 
screw diesel engined landing barges. Sorel Que: Marine Industries Ltd, *construction of 
supply, buoy, search & rescue vessel to be based at Charlottetown. Dunnville Ont: 8 G 
Powell Shipyard Ltd, *construction of three twin screw diesel engined landing barges. 
Erieau Ont: Erieau Shipbuilding & Drydock Co Ltd, *construction of twin screw diesel 
engined landing barge. Fort William Ont: James Swanson, clearing of access road & VOR 
site, Mount Hurlburt, Lakehead Airport; Hacquoil’s, construction of access road to AASR 
site, Lakehead Airport. Kingston Ont: Kingston Shipyards, *construction of four non- 
powered steel scows. Owen Sound Ont: Russel-Hipwell Engines Ltd, *construction of three 
twin screw diesel engined landing barges. Port Colborne Ont: E B Magee Ltd, *construction 
of twin screw diesel engined landing barge. Windsor Ont: Romeo Machine Shop Ltd, 
*construction of two non-powered steel scows. Winnipeg Man: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, 
construction of airport lighting facilities. 


Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 616) 


A voluntary group, by which is meant a 
group of more than five but fewer than 15 
employees, may, on the application of the 
employer, be designated a mandatory group 
by the Commission. 


A collector’s group means an association, 
co-operative, labour union, corporation, 
society or other organized group which the 
Commission has designated as a collector’s 
group for the purpose of enrolling all or 
part of its membership in the plan and 
collecting and remitting premiums on their 
behalf. The rules laid down for mandatory 
groups also apply to a collector’s group. 


If a resident does not belong to one of 
the groups referred to above, he may par- 
ticipate in the plan by completing a Pay- 
Direct Application and submitting it to the 
Commission together with the required 
single or family premium for a benefit period 
of three months, with effective date the 
first day of the third month after the 
month in which the payment was made. 

Benefits commence January 1, 1959, and 
the single premium rate is $2.10 for each 
month of a benefit period. The family 
rate is $4.20. 


NNN ne a 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





March 1958 


There were 30 work stoppages in existence 
during March, compared with 31 during the 
previous month*. Moreover, the time loss 
considerably increased: 132,325 man-days in 
March compared with 63,400 in February. 

This increase is largely due to the com- 
mencement, at the beginning of the month, 
of the work stoppage affecting the construc- 
tion industry of British Columbia. This 
stoppage, involving 3,000 workers, has 
caused a time loss of 60,000 man-days during 
the month. Another important stoppage, 
affecting various electrical firms in British 
Columbia, and involving more than 1,300 
workers, began on March 38; this stoppage 
caused a time loss of 25,650 man-days in 
March. However, it terminated at the end 
of the month. 

Of the 39 work stoppages in existence 
during the month, 19 involved one hundred 
or more workers. Four of these stoppages 
were in progress prior to March and fifteen 
started during the month. At the end of 
March, five stoppages involving one 
hundred or more workers were still in 
existence, and fourteen had ended. 





*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, 
on a monthly basis, the number of strikes and 
approximate number of workers involved and the 
lockouts in existence during 1958 and 1957. The 
time loss resulting are also compared on a monthly 
basis. The number of strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning during each month is also indicated. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pabes involving 100 on more workers in existence 
during March 1958. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. ‘The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage 
has ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 
such information as the dates on which the stop- 
pages began and ended and also the industries in 
which they took place. 


On an industry basis (Table 1), con- 
struction had the highest rate for time loss 
during March, as a result of two stoppages 
involving large numbers of workers in the 
B.C. construction industry. These stoppages 
also caused a substantial increase in time 
loss in British Columbia from February 
(Table 2). 


Table I—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS, BY 
INDUSTRIES, MARCH 1958. 


No. of No. of Time 
Industries Strikes Workers Loss 
Hishinetayes accor 1 700 5,600 
Vipin ios wey eae eee 9 5,690 17,095 
Manufacturing ........ 10 664 5,880 
Construction ame 8 5,748 89,795 
Transpontawoney. pease + 4 2,197 13,025 
Riser GlOd Bewdierae re ciewatenetetere sis 4 97 460 
ServiC@g: 2. sate cashes 1 De 125 
Om oT. Meena cretre 1 40 240 
Piablies Utilities: tr 1 35 105 
Table 2—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 


OF STRIKES, WORKERS IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS, BY 
PROVINCES, MARCH 1958. 


No. of No. of Time 

Provinces Strikes Workers Loss 
British Columbia .... 7 5,278 93 365 
Nowa’ sScobia, faces. 8 5,666 17,025 
Ontariow ass oss ase 15 7Als| 4,215 
(Qi TOW eed aocheew sec 5 991 3,245 
Saskatchewan ........ 1 37 220 
Newfoundland ........ 1 375 1,500 
Alberta eccscne estes 1 24 70 
Various Provinces 1 2,114 12,685 


As a result of several stoppages affecting 
the Nova Scotia mining Industry, time loss 
in this industry and province substantially 
increased from the previous month. How- 
ever, these stoppages were of a short dura- 
tion. From February, a substantial decrease 
in time loss is noted in Quebec and Ontario. 





Members of the International Association of Machinists have voted in favour of 


increasing strike pay to $35 weekly. The portion of each member’s dues sent to the 
Grand Lodge will be increased to $2 from $1.30 monthly. In the past, the Grand Lodge 
has paid strike benefits of $10 weekly without any supplementary amount coming from 
local funds. Payments from the strike fund will begin when $2,000,000 has been 
collected. 


The United Automobile Workers also has a new strike assistance program, under 
which payments are a matter of right rather than need. From now on, all striking 
members who perform strike duties will be eligible for weekly payments beginning 
the third week of a walkout. The amounts will vary according to family status and 
the length of the strike. 
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Consumer Price Index, April 1958 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949100) 
advanced 0.7 per cent between March and 
April from 124.8 to a new high of 125.2* 

Increases accounting for most of this 
change were concentrated in three areas. A 
further sharp rise in fresh fruit and vege- 
table prices, following a continuation of 
poor crop conditions in the United States, 
accounted for more than half the increases 
in the total index, with the remainder 
largely attributable to higher prices for 
beef, and health care items. 

The food index rose 1.7 per cent from 
121.3 to 123.4 with fresh fruit and vegetables, 
particularly potatoes and oranges, contri- 
buting most of the upward movement. Beef 
price increases averaged more than 2 cents 
per pound, and higher prices were also 
registered for fresh pork, eggs and bread. 
Price declines were recorded for sugar, ban- 
anas, coffee and ham. 

An increase in the home-ownership series 
advanced the shelter index 0.4 per cent 
from 137.1 to 137.6. The rent component 
remaimed unchanged. 

An increase of 0.8 per cent in the clothing 
index from 109.5 to 109.8 reflected further 
pricing of spring lines, which were not 
completely available in March. Prices for 
men’s suits and topcoats, men’s business 
shirts and women’s spring coats were 
higher. 

The household operation index rose 0.2 
per cent from 121.1 to 121.3 as somewhat 
higher average prices were reported for 
furniture and appliances, particularly 
vacuum cleaners, as well as floor coverings. 
The only item in this group to record a 
significant decline was gas ranges. 

Higher fees for doctors, dentists, prepaid 
health care, and optical care moved the 
other eommodities and services index from 
129.6 to 130.1. 

The consumer price index one year earlier 
(April 1957) was 120.9. Group indexes on 
that date were: food 116.7, shelter 134.0, 
clothing 108.5, household operation 119.4, 
and other commodities and services 125.1. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949100) rose 
in all but one of the ten regional cities 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 






between the beginning of February and 
March 1958, remaining unchanged in Van- 


couver. Increases in the current period 
ranged from 0.1 per cent in St. John’s to 
1.2 per cent in Halifax*. 


Although a number of the group indexes 
were somewhat higher in many of the 
regional cities, it was increases in the food 
indexes ‘across the country that accounted 
for most of the movement in the total 
indexes. Sharp increases for eggs occurred 
in Eastern Canadian cities, while a number 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, particularly 
potatoes and oranges, were higher in all 
regions. Beef and pork prices were up in 
al ten regional cities. Declines were 
generally limited to margarine, coffee, sugar 
and fresh tomatoes. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were 
as follows: Halifax ¢1:5 to 122.7; Saint John 
+1.3 to 124.9; Montreal 71.0 to 125.0; Ottawa 
+0.8 to 125.1; Toronto {0.7 to 128.2; Saska- 
toon-Regina +0.6 to 121.1; Winnipeg +0.4 to 
122.4; Edmonton-Calgary +0.2 to 120.4; St. 
John’s 70.1 to 110.77. Vancouver remained 
unchanged at 124.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) rose to another record level 
in March. The latest increase was as large 
as any since the current upward movement 
began two years ago. 


Between mid-February and mid-March, 
the index rose 0.7 per cent from 122.5 to 
123.3, which is 7.5 per cent higher than the 
point from which the climb began two years 
ago, and 3.7 per cent higher than the year- 
earher figure. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, February 1958 

The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956100) dropped half a 
point between mid-January and = mid- 
February. It was the second successive 
monthly decline. 

During the month, the index fell from 
108.1 to 107.6. Between mid-December and 
mid-January it had dropped one tenth of 
a point from 108.2. 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951=100. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications hsted below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the LaBour GAZETTE. List No. 117 


Arbitration, Industrial 


1. AUSTRALIA. COMMONWEALTH CONCILIA- 
TION AND ARBITRATION COMMISSION. First 
Annual Report in Pursuance of Section 70 
of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
1904-1956 for the Period 14th August 1956 
to 18th August 1957. Canberra, 1957. Pp. 16. 


2. Morcan, CuHesteR ALAN. Trends in 
NLRB Decisions, 1955-56. Iowa City, Bureau 
of Labor and Management, College of 
Commerce, State University of Iowa, 1957. 
Pp. 45: 

The author briefly considers a number of 
key decisions of the National Labor Relations 
Board in certain categories to see if the 
Board set any new precedents or followed 
precedents already established. 


3. New York (State). Boarp or MepiA- 
TION. A Guide to Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion under the Auspices of New York State 
Board of Medtation. New York, 1957? 
Pine: 

Explains what functions the New York 
State Board of Mediation fulfils. 


Canada’s Economic Prospects 


The following eight studies were prepared 
for the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects. 


4, Brecuer, Irvina. Canada-Umted States 
Economic Relations, by Irving Brecher and 
S. S. Reisman. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1957. Pp. 344. 

Contents: Pt. 1—Business Cycle Transmis- 
sion from the United States to Canada. Pt. 
2—Non-Resident Ownership and Control of 
Canadian Industry with Special Reference 
to United States Investment. Pt. 3—Some 
aspects of Canada-United States Commercial 
Relations. Pt. 4—Trade Union Links be- 
tween Canada and the United States. Pt. 
5—The Dimensions of Economic Growth in 
Canada and the United States. 


5. CANADA. Royal COMMISSION ON CAN- 
ADA’S ECONOMIC Prospects. FORESTRY STUDY 
Group. The Outlook for the Canadian 
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Forest Industries. Hull, Queen’s Printer, 
1957. Pp. 261. John Davis, chairman of 
Forestry Study Group. 

“This study... is concerned with the his- 
torical development, structure and economic 
outlook for Canada’s forest industries...” 

6. Dusz, Yves. Housing and Social Capi- 
tal, by Yves Dube, J. E. Howes and D. L. 
McQueen. Hull, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pp. 164. 

“Social capital is taken to include schools 
and universities, churches and related build- 
ings, hospitals, roads and streets, airports, 
sewer and water systems, and other buildings 
and installations appertaining to public 
institutions and departments of government.” 
This study forecasts housing and _ social 
capital for a 25-year period. 

7. Futterton, D. H. Canadian Secondary 
Manufacturing Industry, by D. H. Fuller- 
ton and H. A. Hampson. Hull, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 274. 

Partial Contents: Introduction, Summary 
of Growth, and Statistical Background. Com- 
petitive Position of Canadian Secondary 
Industry. The Outlook for Secondary Manu- 
facturing. 

8. Royat BANK or Canapa. The Canadian 
Construction Industry. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp.#232) 

This is an economic study and appraisal 
of all aspects of the construction industry, 
including probable trends and prospects for 
the next 25 years. 

9. SuateR, Davin W. Canada’s Imports. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 222. 

“This is a study of the past and present 
position of Canadian imports, together with 


some speculations about the future of those 
imports.” 


10. Stater, Davin W. Consumption Ex- 
penditures in Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 198. 

“This is a study of the growth and distri- 
bution of consumer expenditures in Canada.” 

11. SmirH, JoHn. Canadian Economic 
Growth and Development from 1939 to 
1955. Hull, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 80. 


“ihe purposes of this study are to give 
some indication of the size or rate of this 
growth, to consider what the shape of the 
growth has been and to identify the factors 
which have operated as the causes, stimulants 
or determinants of the growth.” 


Employment Management 


12. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF [LABOUR 
AND NaTIonaL Service. Suggestion Schemes, 
a Guide to Their Operation. Melbourne? 
105 (ee 1S: 

Describes how to start, administer, and 
operate a suggestion scheme and maintain 
it effectively. 

13. Batson, Rosert J. Employee Evalua- 
tion: a Review of Current Methods and a 
Suggested New Approach. Chicago, 1957. 
Pp. 39. 


The author explains the objectives of em- 
ployee evaluation, describes some systems 
now being used, lists criticisms which various 
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raters have made, and, suggests a fresh 
approach to rating employees. 

14. Bureau or Nationa, AFFAIRS, WASH- 
incton, D.C. Disciplinary Practices and 
Policies. Washington, 1957. Pp. 14. 

This survey of disciplinary practices and 
policies is based on information submitted 
by 160 executives. It includes about 25 
punishable offenses with company policy 
regarding them. 

15. Evans, Cuester Eucener. Supervisory 
Responsibility and Authority. New York, 
American Management Association, 1957. 
Pp. 638. 

This report is based on a survey made 
in three companies of 187 first-line foremen 
and 53 higher management personnel. These 
people were asked questions about seven 
topics: employee relations, quality control, 
costs, production schedules, time control, 
methods improvement, and maintenance. 

16. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSO- 
craTIons. Talks to Foremen on Industrial 
Accident Prevention. Toronto, 1956? Pp. 28. 

Contents: Do Fioremen know the Cost of 
Industrial Accidents? The Foreman’s Respon- 
sibility in Safety. What a Foreman must 
do to Make his Department Safe. The Fore- 
man must cut down Labour Turnover. The 
Foreman is a Leader of Men. The Foreman’s 
Part in Hygiene. 


Industry 


17. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN COo-OPERA- 
TION. Coat Committee. The Coal Industry 
in Europe; a Study. Paris, 1957. Pp. 92. 

Examines the coal situation in 1956, the 
short-term and long-term prospects of the 
coal industry and special problems and diffi- 
culties confronting the coal industry. 

18. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
C0-OPERATION. IRON AND STEEL COMMITTEE. 
The Iron and Steel Industry in Europe; a 
Study. Paris, O.E.E.C., 1957. Pp. 93. 


Describes the situation in the iron and 
steel industry in O.H.E.C. member countries 
in 1956. 


Interviewing 


19. Fraser, JouN Munro. Interview Case 
Studies. London, McDonald and Evans 
[ide L905 i. palo 

“ ..The author illustrates and carefully 
analyses actual specimen interviews, abstract- 
ing the facts to be deduced from each, and 
tabulating the conclusions in a logical and 
clearly defined manner. Interview Record 
Sheets are given of each candidate showing 
how background and history may be trans- 
lated into a forecast of the candidate’s 
potential value to the enterprise.” 

20. U.S. Civ, Service Commission. Why? 
Who? Where? When? How and Then, 
What? A Guide for Those concerned with 
Exit Interviews in the U.S. Civil Service 


Commission. Washington, 1956. Pp. 18. 


Labour Organization 


21. JENKS, CLARENCE WILFRED. T'he Inter- 
national Protection of Trade Union Free- 
dom. New York, F. A. Praeger, 1957. Pp. 592, 


Published under the auspices of the Lon- 
don Institute of World Affairs. 


“The present volume is an attempt to 
describe the development in recent years of 
international action for the protection of 
freedom of association for trade union pur- 
poses, and to state as concisely and descrip- 
tively as possible the current law and practice 
governing the international arrangements for 
such protection.” 


22. KAMPELMAN, Max M. The Com- 
munist Party vs. the C.I.0.; a Study in 
Power Politics. New York, F. A. Praeger, 
19bi her pr 299. 

The author shows how the Communists 
were able to gain control of some CIO unions. 
He points out that when established unions 
had strong leadership, the Communists didn’t 
make much headway, but when the leader- 
ship was weak, or corrupt and ineffective, 
the Communists were able to take control. 


Labour Supply 


23. Doucy, A. Technological Unemploy- 
ment in Belgium. Paris, O.E.E-C. (n.d., 
19571 eee. Oc. 

This report “reviews successively: a num- 
ber of general theories on, and proposals for 
dealing with, technological, unemployment; 
economic and social conditions in Belgium; 
Belgian policy on technojogical unemploy- 
ment, and the measures adopted in the 
various industrial sectors and certain pilot 
firms.” 


24. ENGINEERS JOINT CounciL. Demand 
for Engineers, 1957. Part 1. Based on a 
Survey conducted by the Engineering Man- 
power Commission of Engineers Joint 
Council. New York, 1957. Pp. 9. 


Labouring Classes 


25. BurEAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
Ineton, D.C. Employee Job Satisfaction. 
Washington, 1957. Pp. 12. 

Some of the ways to develop job satisfac- 
tion are: 1. make employee’s work more 
interesting; 2. make employee feel his job 
is important; 3. fringe benefits; and, 4. non- 
wage factors like job security, opportunity 
for advancement, and good supervision. 

26. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABour. An- 
nual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1957. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
LAL Ves Ad Oe 


27. INTERNATIONAL Laspour Orrice. The 
Landless Farmer in Latin America; Con- 
ditions of Tenants, Share-Farmers and 
Similar Categories of Semi-Independent 
and Independent Agricultural Workers of 
Latin America. Geneva, 1957. Pp. 117. 

This report attempts “to analyze the situa- 
tion of agricultural workers in Latin America 
who till land belonging to others on a cash- 
rental or share-farming basis or under some 
similar system of land tenure and to describe 
the legislative protection given to these 
classes of worker, its scope and implemen- 
tation.” 
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28. New York (Stare). DepartMENT oF 
Lapor. Lecar Bureau. Labor Legislation 
enacted in New York State in 1957. Albany, 
1957, Pp.» 40; 

; Prepared jointly by the Division of 
Research _and Statistics, and the Legal 
Bureau of the Dept. of Labor. 

29. US. Bureau or Lasor Svat istics. 
Analysis of Health and Insurance Plans 
under Collective Bargaining, Late 1955: Life 
Insurance, Accidental Death and Dismem- 
berment, Accident and Sickness, Hospitali- 
zation, Surgical, Medical, Maternity. Wash- 
meton,, G.P Ox 1957. Pp. se. 

Contains a detailed statistical analysis of 
the provisions of 300 health and insurance 
plans under collective bargaining, each cover- 
ing 1,000 or more workers. 


Management 

30. ABruzzI, ApAM. Work, Workers, and 
Work Management. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 318. 

The author describes work measurement 
procedures and problems arising from its 
application. He advances a new theory of 


work embodying new ideas on work fatigue 
and work skill. 

oD) / : 

31. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Reporting Financial Data to Top Manage- 
ment. New York, c1957. Pp. 192. 

Financial reporting includes performance 
evaluation, cost and investment analysis, and 
reporting of industrial trends. “In this 
report, executives from major companies 
analyze top management’s views and require- 
ments; describe the basic elements of their 
financial reporting programs; discuss the 
financial aspects of long-range planning; and 
show how to present financial data more 
effectively for specific top management deci- 
sions.” 

32. GRABBE, HUGENE Munter, Ed. Auto- 
mation in Business and Industry. New 
York, Wiley, 1957. Pp. 611. 

Partial Contents: The Language of Auto- 
mation, by E. M. Grabbe. Feedback Control 
Systems, by Harold Chestnut. Data Process- 
ing, by John W. Mauchly. Applications of 
Electronic Data-Processing Machines, by 
GC. C. Hurd. Automatic Production of Elec- 
tronic Equipment, by L. K. Lee. Process 
Control in the Petroleum and Chemical 
Industries, by C. G. Laspe. Manufacturing 
Automation, by R. W. Bolz. 

33. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Industrial Standardization; Com- 
pany Programs and Practices, by Jack 
Rogers. New York, c1957. Pp. 71. 

“This study describes the industrial stand- 
ards practice of a representative group of 
companies. It reports how selected firms 
organize to carry on standards programs, 
which areas they concentrate upon, how cer- 
tain standards are formulated, and how they 
are put into effect.” 


Occupations 


34. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. An 
Analysis of the Motor Vehicle Repair 
Trade. Prepared by a National Committee 
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appointed by the Department of Labour. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 105. 
Contains operations of the motor vehicle 
repair trade which are considered essential 
in each and every province. 
35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR. An 


Analysis of the Plumbing Trade. Prepared 
by a National Committee appointed by 
the Department of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. (i.e. 1957). Pp. 55. 

This analysis contains phases of the plumb- 


ing trade considered essential in all prov- 
inces. 


Retirement 


36. Hart, Girrorp R. Retirement; a New 
Outlook for the Individual. 1st ed. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1957. Pp. 179. 

The author, who retired voluntarily as 
vice-president of a large pharmaceuticals 
company at the age of fifty-six, tells how to 
prepare for retirement and suggests how to 
get used to retirement afterwards. 

37. U.S. Civit SERvicE CoMMiIssion. Your 
Retirement System; Questions and Answers 
concerning the Federal Civil Service Retire- 
ment Law. Washington, 1957. Pp. 36. 


Wages and Hours 


38. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES. 
Economics Srrvice. The Incomes of Salmon 
Fishermen wn British Columbia, 1953-1954, 
by D. R. Buchanan and B. A. Campbell. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 110. 

39. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Economics AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour. Annual Report 
No. 89, October 1956. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957, ‘Pp. 275: 

40. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Clerical Salaries in Twenty Citves, 
by Mitchell Meyer and Harland Fox. New 
York, 1957. Pp. 24. 

Under each city the following information 
is given: reporting companies broken down 
by industry classification and number of 
employees covered under each classification, 
weekly salaries paid, Oct 1957, and, 
starting salaries, July to October, 1957. 

41. New York (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lazsor. DIvisIoN OF RESEARCH AND STATIS- 
tics. Wages and Hours in the Amusement 
and Recreation Industry in New York State, 
1956. New York, 1957. Pp. 158. 

42. Prmrre, J. C. Wage Systems in Indus- 
try. Paris, O\H-E.C. (nid., 19577). Pp. 96: 

The author, who is a Lecturer at the 
Catholic University of Louvain, limits his 
study to wage systems to those ‘applying to 
Belgium. He discusses several different types 


of wage incentive plans. 
43. THorsrvp, Hinar. The Forty-Hour, 


Five-Day Week; an Experiment in a Nor- 
wegian Garment Factory. Paris, O.E.E.C. 
(md .19573).. Pp. 72, 


The factory under study instituted the 
five-day week in January 1954. It employs 
215 workers, most of whom are women. Pro- 
Suey is higher and human relations are 

etter. 
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44. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. Hm- 
ployee Earnings in Retail Trade in October 
1956; Distribution of Nonsupervisory Em- 
ployees by Average Earnings; Summary 
Report. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 100. 

“This bulletin provides information on the 
hourly and weekly earnings of nonsupervisory 
employees in retail trade (except eating and 
drinking places) in the United States in 
October 1956.” 


45. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Wage Structure, Fabricated Structural Steel, 


March 1951. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp. 37; 
The survey included plants primarily 


engaged in manufacturing fabricated iron 
and steel or other metal for structural pur- 
poses. The number of establishments surveyed 
was 279 with a total working force of 54,042. 


Miscellaneous 
46. GREENE, GrorGE G. The Government 


Employees’ Compensation Act. Ottawa, 
1905/3. Pp. 12, 
47. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. The Conference Board Economic 
Forum presents: The Business Outlook, 
1958. New York, c1957. Pp. 88. 


The Economic Forum predicts, among other 


things: 1. an increase in unemployment in 
1958; 2. a cutback in private industry’s 
capital spending; 3. no increase in real 


income; and 4. the Gross National Product 
might range between $438 and $445 billion 
in the first half of 1958. 


48, ScHUCHMAN, ABRAHAM. Codetermina- 
tion: Labor’s Middle Way in Germany. 
Foreword by J. B. S. Hardman. Washing- 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. 247. 


This book “... is the first attempt to 
describe and analyze not only current prac- 
tice but also the meaning, evolution and 
economic implications of codetermination.” 
Codetermination concerns worker participa- 
tion in the management of a firm. 


49. TURNBULL, JOHN GuUDERT. Hconomic 
and Social Security: Public and Private 
Measures against Economic Insecurity, by 
John G. Turnbull, C. Arthur Williams, Jr., 
and Earl F. Cheit. New York, Ronald 
Press#Co441957.7 Pp. 539: 


Partial Contents: Problems of Death and 
Old Age. The Social Security Act. Problems 
of Unemployment. Unemployment Insurance. 
Private Approaches: Unemployment. Prob- 
lems of Occupational Disability. Workmen’s 
Compensation. Nonoccupational Illness Prob- 
lems. Voluntary Private Accidental Injury 
and Sickness Insurance. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


50. U.S. Orrice oF EpucaTion. Guidance 
Workers Certification Requirements, by 
Royce E. Brewster. Washington, G.P.O., 
1057, eons: 


Forty-one States have certification for 
school guidance workers. Of these, thirty- 
four are mandatory and seven are optional. 
Twelve States certify school or counselling 
psychologists. They usually supplement the 
services provided by guidance workers. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 15, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





Pele Man 
— Canada Nfld N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

Both Sexes..... Reefer cine (crete ciemeateielets sem. e.aers 5, 869 105 436 1,672 2,156 1,003 497 
pNgaKe TN TE | 0565 dh ate nob eee Done 631 _ 53 134 158 266 19 
Nona Nericliuialie cer eitectiiy a sieve icroravere 5, 238 104 383 1,538 1,998 737 478 
IMGT ES tar leer ter tere icv nate Sil coissistdiaiics tea et 4,458 88 342 1,276 1,598 780 374 
PNG CU utr ell eee ere reretonls closerore oucle ors: 609 = 2 133 152 253 18 
INOn=AeTICUlLOralisde as seco. «sells 3,849 87 290 1,143 1,446 527 356 
Jatehonet (3 oaorcnico > SORE C OC EE ea noe 1,411 17 94 396 558 223 123 

NOT CUlitiT tle ae loi oan cic ticle tool De * * - 4! 13 * 
INGUIN OTICUUUT Else ere eines cic cciclesis es 1,389 17 93 395 552 210 122 
JU ANE 8 oo Scare bip Oe 5, 869 105 436 1,672 2,156 1,008 497 
ORV CATR Wien cinc.ce Sacto sien otis slese 6 535 14 4] 192 168 87 33 
PAU aM SULSEEN RS keg ce pep HAG Ie ree 741 17 55 241 254 123 51 
DAA OATS trace iis ciates chat eis lsoxere ye ai ote 2, (30 48 193 773 1,017 465 239 
A ya AAY CANS Mereers one ete yePete G lols) e. a) savers ae 1, 639 24 127 419 625 292 152 
HORVCALATATICINOW.Cle een cemincs © «+. oc oe 219 a 20 47 92 36 22 

Persons with Jobs 
ATU ats eLOUNS seer eet ein soc acl. elers ale 5,314 81 372 1,478 2,003 935 445 
WG etn Gist oboe Uctas GE ene 3,954 64 281 1,101 1,462 718 328 
UGTA GS rememae tie cine each oiss cs seeiee: oc 1,360 17 91 Ban 541 217 Nays 
Noni culturelives sce ciseisitecie « sie creialaia ev 608 * 49 127 153 260 18 
NoneAericulturallgsnsec. 0.2 ceeinct 4,706 80 323 i etal 1,850 675 427 
RTCA WOLKCIS Aen ee oni eclon « aise coi e-aie 4,274 72 291 1,219 1,700 610 382 
a eee 5 i OP OL Ine oie nck oa Seewe 3,037 56 213 872 1, 203 420 273 
I Crm allege a Merely okie s-c.eteie states 15230 16 78 347 497 190 109 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
SOULE SEXES eee Metre ciitc ncoaine ceecersie-s 555 24 64 194 153 68 52 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

a eee: 5,303 163 467 1,500 1,723 945 505 
a ea ig reat agaly, 1,090 51 103 285 317 215 119 
Perma leg eet c aeid tis oiatiwie se se 4,213 112 364 1,215 1,406 730 386 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 



































Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
February 15, 1958 January 18, 1958 February 16, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(‘) Work(?) Work(!) 
Dotalilogkine TOrswOr kee were eee eine 577 552 549 524 335 315 
Without Jobstacs--ceoee eee ee eee 555 531 520 498 323 303 
Ohare FeveouliaoHalns Saaounceeandanuc hone: 95 = 137 — 75 — 
{= SIMON UNS sarc. ch eae aie Tope ere 295 — 273 — 195 — 
A= ‘6-months 2s oka sate eee 127 — 79 -— 40 —_ 
(=o mOnthissencace eee ee ere 29 — 22 —_ s — 
I3=-18' months 54,566 ee eee = — : — 3 — 
L9=andioverteeeteasere ce ote ero * —_ be —_ He aa 
WiOr edt. saat sere STR eee 22 21 29 26 12 12 
114 hours’... ce oe eee eee S * 13 12 - * 
15684) hours: Ades eae cate ee ee ae 13 13 16 14 3 * 








(4) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the “‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ 


Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















Utilities, 
Agricul- ‘Transpor- Finance, 
ture, tation, Services, 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- 
Trapping, Storage, ment) 
Mining Trade 
1O4OWAversivenn sates ie 49 214 47 169 147 
1O5O0PAVerage.. wa. ase 55 231 47 180 156 
USHA WARY CTS, 355 0 cceoonone 72 272 52 208 178 
OF te Avers@enea, jen sare 76 303 63 Des 199 
1953 Awveragee...... 4. eee 3 329 70 ar Pa, 
1O54 Average....0. «4s nee 73 323 69 261 239 
19h beAwversigenenacw oo. cece ee 342 78 278 256 
IGHGRA Vierazenen wee cone ee 87 379 93 307 283 
19H (A Verarea-ee asa 90 397 97 335 316 
1957—February............ 85 389 74 316 299 
Mair @hi sana arte ercuttioee aa 393 73 317 302 
April etka vcd. eee 72 393 83 324 303 
Misi teins Jae ee 85 397 97 334 313 
J TITGE, sabes tieye care neers 96 405 110 343 323 
Tuliy Peewee tacts 101 402 109 347 308 
August aeeun.c see 104 403 110 347 825 
September........... 103 404 114 347 331 
October eee ae 97 401 116 345 33 
iNovem bers... ae 89 397 104 348 332 
December). 2.4. -ee. 84 396 92 343 328 
1958—January.............. 78 376 82R 3827R 325 R 
Hebei einy, Wa eee 80P 380P 78P 328P 325P. 








R—revised; P—preliminary. 
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Supple- 

mentary 

Labour Total 

Income 
21 647 

we 424 693 

28 810 
32 906 
35 976 
35 1,000 
On 1,068 
41 1,190 
44 1,279 
42 1,205 
43 1,205 
43 1,218 
44 1,270 
45 ie 22 
45 1,312 
46 1,385 
46 1,345 
46 1,335 
46 1,316 
45 1,288 
43 Tez Ry 
43P 1,234P 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,976,528. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision ) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 



























































Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers rn Index Numbers 

Year and Month eo oer Ae V CLA Cs | Average 
Weekl Weekl 

Employ- pepeeate eae q| Wages na Employ- Aggregate Average Wages tak 
wort y ages and] ‘aii aries ioe Weekly |Wagesand i 

Payrolls | Salaries | 2 Payrolls | Salaries vo 

$ $ 

OME ACV CLADE ete seieie ole eae cil. 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 | 36.34 
OAR —S9AVeTA GES. «nesses ces ss 99.7 93 .2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 | 40.67 
1949-—=A verage...0.....0.56-60-- 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
OF (a ARVerAD Greeters tack crvecrsrs 101.5 106.6 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—Average................. 108.8 12556 alse 49 61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51025 
O52 A VeTAge sce ee ccacc desc: 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 12726 56.11 
Op SEAN ELA Gehan Sei cleincke ess 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 toes 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—=Average. en.- dso esse: 109.9 ales eigf ll 58.88 NO aeard 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—A verage:......0.020. 0005 eS 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—-A-veragey fee ccs. cere sie : 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 Gy Pe 66.47 
1957—Average..............4-- 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
1957—Feb. ly? eRe! see nehd ae 118.6 184.7 155.2 66.66 (Set 182.0 ie) 69.17 
Mar. hy 5 Soper: Solfo 118.1 185.8 156.8 67.36 115.0 182.3 157.6 69.29 
Apr. 6 J ieee ee 118.0 186.1 15 fe3 67.56 115.4 184.4 158.9 69.87 
May ile s, Spee ek Ne 119.4 187.9 | 156.8 67.37 115.8 184.8 158.7 69.78 
June i, LA 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 
July ete ce eek 126.6 One 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 
Aug. il sn Nace cee 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 
Sept. WN ee roc cee ee 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 
Oct. ae coh s 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 
Nov. ea na Soe te Mast: i2pe2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 
Dec. sh RR etc ec ae 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 SS 185.9 163.0 71.69 
1958—Jan. 1 ae eS a Ti 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 Uf 68.47 
Feb. ee ee | Hise | 183.8 | 161.1 69.23 107.9 176.8 162.8 71.59 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area eS ee 
Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
(a) Provinces 
Newdoundlan divine tcascere sree roinieiccssteersioe cence 108.4 116.1 Til 7 61.27 60.65 59.44 
Prince. ci wanrdelslan Gee een erence cee 94.2 106.6 NS} Dama 50.55 46.74 
NOVAS COblAS cr wont anc ch Mec er rice ae oe eee 92.4 96.3 99.9 58.36 55.48 55.40 
New /Brunswicktnccsaec core ceies canner oe eee 93.8 97.9 106.4 57.63 56.84 Sf tall 
QUEDECAM. Some eee Mer nee ee oe een cra’ fa en ee Wiese 117.0 118.0 66.64 63.92 64.16 
OntariG. : 3. ace ee eee ree Ce ee 116.9 120.3 121.5 72.06 68.79 69.39 
AEDS ONT 0] of: OR ne yA ocr, AS ee nn em cat eritacy 104.2 107.7 106.1 64.91 62.08 62.46 
Saskatchewamn..,.4jocsctetena> cence atc ee ae 114.8 121.0 6 66.92 65.37 63 .84 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 141.6 146.6 145.4 Tleod 69.24 68.80 
British Columbia (including Yukon)...............-. 106.9 111.6 113.9 73.47 70.55 71.09 
Canadains, coherence cate eee tee 113.6 117.5 118.6 69.23 66.35 66.66 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
Dt. dom SS. taseruns eee ee ae oe re he eee 1} 6 124.1 eS 50.79 47.85 48.51 
DY GNEV asa ccteiscneseeeten ee EE eee yb ee eee 91.1 93.3 92.3 75.00 69.62 67.88 
Fialifaxc’. aii est, ae: Meee cece ee ec cer mene: IK. 117.4 119.4 55.87 54.36 54.40 
Saint John... «sy. came es tale ee ee ate 99.7 105.2 108.4 51.96 50.48 52.11 
Quebec Leterme ae cn eee 103.8 105.1 105.2 57.87 54.68 54.61 
Sherbrook éy sheets ee eae eee Gre come 98.8 100.5 109.3 56.19 51.00 57.89 
ThreetRi vers, 28hc itor sere ce ees ce eee 108.2 109.9 Le 64.02 60.12 63.08 
Drummond yailleees) ssn ee cee ee eee 11 Ae 76.6 58.08 55.78 57.28 
Montreal. 25, 0988 4. 5 ka OEE ce eee 118.8 PAL il 120.4 67.68 64.59 64.96 
Ottawas=biull GAs fate ee cat ea ae 114.0 119.9 1G). 77 63.21 59.58 59.90 
Peterborough ts Hee ions coe ieee eee ce eee 101.5 102.8 109.7 Th oe} TS 80 74.02 
Sa Weis a actin Meets ee eas sot Re Cnc er eee 168.9 176.3 174.3 77.08 73.61 ome 
Niagara Wallet Rios. ote eee Ee eee 107.6 112.9 119.7 78.15 owen 77.84 
Sta@atharinesay,. <0. neat eee ocr eee ens 112.8 116.6 WAS 79.31 76.50 78.38 
KEOROUtO. saree cet ect: chee een ote 128.7 132.0 129.2 (PAA 69.33 69.63 
Vani t@is ay cease ee ae etn re en ee ener 106.8 109.4 113.0 74.81 AOI 73.41 
Brantlord : picasa ie okt rk ro ee ae ere 86.0 85.6 86.8 65.48 61.46 63.69 
CaN Ie ws oe eee ncss ete Meaecsos oe ahs Oe ote dae ats 110.6 109.9 M22 60.92 58.39 60.58 
IK tchiener eee ee ec eee epee 110.0 113.6 113.9 63.99 59.91 62.38 
Sudbury csesce cc siete: ene eee ae er eee 142.0 144.8 139.2 86.60 84.62 82.73 
ThOndong es Gan tk or bia Tee et eee eee 116.6 Toe 119.1 64.60 61.89 62.11 
IS LILLE «see pote apt Polen aR CC et EIS Bi tere oe 131.6 134.0 129.3 89.47 85.25 81.08 
Win dSOria erences eee: tack dort erate Mer ee ae (4.2 86.1 105.8 74.08 67.82 1308 
Saule Stes Marica snes. see ey eee nian cee 128.3 130.9 129.6 87.46 85.54 Sonol 
Hts William==PiyArthtr, J), Ans ween omtont race 106.8 116.5 107.0 70.44 68.66 66.33 
Wann Op e4s sores ase tego ct Oe een creen Pere 103.0 107.8 103.8 62.36 59.46 59.02 
IR Gait sin. eee ci keke Seto rete a Re ne ee 114.9 120.7 114.4 62.95 61.80 60.46 
DaskatOons ae ose eee ee te ee ee 120.3 1. 116.0 61.44 60.31 57.47 
Eb miOnt One. chee coc ccois nila Bree eee 169.4 176.5 170.0 66.87 62.91 65.20 
Cal sarynao. ute < comand Set en cts ee ee, 151.9 157.0 153.22 67.11 66.01 63.62 
VanCOUNeTS ir nga (a chia conen aimee emt eee ete 111.5 ee 114.5 72.14 69.47 69.60 
NICUOTIO Gates oe toch ere ee RE ee eee 112.2 120.9 ez 67.27 64.15 63.35 
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TABLE C-3.—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
—ooorrorCsSsSsoo9o9o9oaoooooaaamamomamwmamanamananonopwTSSSES OO  e-eoeeSe 


Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers and Salaries: an Delines 





Industry See Atte a FES eee ee 
Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
MET Gee een vo 30,5 Branco ese eee te 126.1 126.1 124.1 87.59 83.22 82.51 
We Galgmnintt ee eae eer con s.crod ating otic Rvtenio tyes 137.7 yf tk 130.5 90.09 85.52 84.32 
Ol Cee Teens c o eiat isthe seen ua. 74.6 75.0 76.4 72.97 68.82 71.40 
@iversme tallere ccm Stine toes eek er eae ntaa es 196.6 195.0 181.0 96.15 91.51 89.41 
IG LS ROPE Toe EP TATE ocr c vison Bae etee ee anbomete ca iter ila 113.3 86.79 82.70 82.54 
OUR RE iar e herr Nawioik ee aes aa 2 eae 8's) alicia ss 61.2 61.8 66.0 68.40 64.86 66.27 
Oyama puralecasy eee re mdaeh cieeee cena 294.4 291.5 287.6 100.75 96.52 96.26 
INiGhasieeysiay le 0 Sc eaens Gc eR Ca EIN eee re net oe otee 118.1 PAL} 27a 76.69 72.86 74.02 
IVE REV ULE AC GURPIEYS peer tthe ateioreyscesisix 0:4, See a de eric ioe Renie 107.9 109.0 115.1 71.59 68.47 69.17 
H@OGHAMGN DE WerA Gest we tcecws sense acl oe ceeeiotie ec: 100.1 102.5 100.0 64.41 62.41 61.05 
Meat products... os tn LAndotospsaodogsuCDesoon iPyay i 123.6 118.8 72.47 69.41 vet 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... (Alar? 73.8 Uke) 61.77 55.44 55.98 
(Crain pO ets yee see + cman <tc fem cutone ss 100.8 101.5 102.4 68.61 67.18 64.00 
Bread and other bakery products................ 106.9 108.7 106.4 61.21 60.79 57.19 
PSs Unter ORB ROT. ti seats gvisin «(50s nic oioje «bie « « 88.9 83.6 88.2 53.74 48.38 50.03 
Mis tllodkancdenaaliplrgworssassees ee os celenieie es 100.4 106.1 96.5 81.23 79.35 76.49 
‘Ropaccoand tobacco products.......-..+.:2.++s..- 104.7 85.4 110.8 63.80 66.83 59.20 
ROD CID OCMU GUS meen ie tome cele’. a o.c cekicie oleta's cis 100.9 104.4 113.9 71.88 63.97 71.74 
HEAL MSta LOC UUs EME ey oto cteite cisievs, sisicis = sc ots ssuaie oh 85.5 84.1 89.6 49.63 44.39 48.04 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. On 88.7 3.5 47.06 40.93 45.99 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 78.4 79.3 88.3 56.76 53.97 55.91 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 79.1 80.8 88.7 51.70 49.19 52.65 
WicoHemeeOOCe tetetatrir car ainwaagestlkbos3 ea ee> « oes 60.5 74.9 54.66 50.61 53.61 
Synthetic textiles and silk...... nS Sen int amtee 81.4 81.8 87.2 63.92 63.75 61.89 
Rem UOx U1 CL DUT Nie ais ol otecom « «010 eran sre.nieie e's 90.4 87.4 95.4 46.11 40.12 45.30 
BUSH MCLOU NIN Pon ccaes scectesokuessceves vont stiet 94.1 92.2 101.9 45.18 39.04 44.05 
Women’s ligne anne, Se Sehr ocic ga GOn oOo Ee OCG One 95.6 89.1 95.7 48.38 40.88 47.15 
TRGNHYS PROYOYS icc an one.qeaioe Mette cE te CT Cees 75.5 10.3 83.2 45.02 40.28 45.16 
Wood products....... og choses so Gagne ae cieec 94.2 94.1 101.1 61.18 56.36 56.73 
ovehiny Gyoel jallcnenuaves inaulllls) Ae soooos onsen ceaunoce Ano 92.2 91.0 98.3 63.58 58.54 57.28 
TIDES RUG NDURS 3 6. Goo. ORTH CO IOI ne ORC 106.4 108.3 PA} 58.32 53.98 57.10 
Opherswoodsproduchsyees.ee eerie. cca se.s secs 80.6 81.8 93.1 55.46 50.98 Beall 
EA DCEEDLOCU CLS Me amare Mice ec stelts the steeetne oiatelt sities 111.6 114.1 125 83.22 80.15 81.49 
Jere ehavel joao scale o Sooe bab aodooeadeaeerooe 109.3 111.8 122.8 89.87 87.57 87.92 
Othempapempnrocductsr ie. certs se okies secs <este = Wie 120.0 118.2 67.80 62.95 64.95 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 119.4 119.4 118.3 75.96 74.85 73.17 
rONeANGuSteCe UpPROGUCUSHNi tres crake oe tee es cise «oe eerie 105.0 105.3 114.4 79.64 75.63 78.07 
ANpani(Golligall Theale enc ong ong ob ood doo OUR mob ade 65.9 61.9 59.6 79.32 76.67 76.35 
Fabricated and structural steel...............+>- 161.9 162.2 166.1 82.03 76.97 79.72 
ldlarachi aie inte weve Se aa ae go Sonat ade apo nOUCeCaor 92.4 93.6 100.9 72.36 69.10 71.41 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 94.4 93.1 102.6 69.31 65.95 66.08 
TRONRCAS LI SOP MEIN tars eFoipeyahe Siva © svardiolaisyaelsisls 99.7 98.6 107.0 76.07 69.88 Omi 
Misveliaer yarn overran oe ere apie rotal dee «oes spouis, siayate © 0) 111.9 1141 129.0 76.65 72.24 1OnoL 
IPiomehay Tae! ehavel tulsle)iog wedge aomuoaoae Geom noee 109.5 112 12a 91.55 90.56 88.34 
SMES HRT GualyNROGUGHS tp risle tic sie icieie ie lei'o/escferelensiey sis 99.1 99.9 108.7 76.74 72.08 CBU 
ERranicpOria plone GMP MEM bee cle ele lerevcie's « eve) lafers etnies /21- 128.0 134.1 147.9 79.05 75.14 76.45 
ANTIRGHENGG, GUNLL \OENRKS Abe ON UD OROUCe TOO n ROME Ooe 378.7 387.4 376.8 85.82 83.47 81.03 
Wloirore WiZalaMto EST ah cone Heuer ic OCR CONS OO. Oe 97.3 113.7 142.7 80.97 73.78 79.23 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..........-..- 100.0 105.3 12200 78.31 (shel 77.40 
Railroad and rolling stock Equipnientesee sea et 83.0 84.5 96.0 72.65 71.89 71.29 
Shipbuildino ancdsnepairing sos. ..5.-6. + sslee ses 145.3 144.2 153.2 Walt! 67.75 71.49 
INon=terrous metal products® s...... 002+ c0ss <-> 127 6 130.2 Sie 83.63 82.49 78.42 
PAU UTADA UMNO OGUC OS isn ck s els sictese) close: #) sles closers e's 62) 122.9 127.9 137.8 79.34 75.02 Horo 
BrassianG! COPPem PrOGUCES arm es «ase cells cel ss + <<: 101.9 103.2 109.2 74.40 feaays) eal 
onaaeltahayes fennel TRelaboWNVie sn 5 oo Gan aodnodoe 2oUnOsG0ODK 158.2 161.1 156.0 91.66 91.56 85.07 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................-- 139.9 141.8 153.4 77.00 74.00 75.68 
Non-metallic mineral products. ..............-.-.<. 121.3 12301 123.4 74.36 70.35 W220 
(CHET (ROCKER on on deni oopobon Odom HeOnee nnd a One 90.0 95.0 93.6 70.33 66.41 68.16 
Glassrandvslassiprogucts.jer se ccs) ate ictesii 130.4 129.6 128.1 71.94 69.35 70.33 
Productsiot petroleum andyCOal.,, 5. .si1ss- dleccs =o altered 138.4 134.8 101.60 103.21 97.02 
@lremnicalaproductsmyr ade cr eeterie sites tel stele! hele! of e1s) ei 132.8 133.4 128.5 82.42 81.32 77.08 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 117.9 118.5 115.1 73.38 71.31 70.02 
ING, Mesias chivel Ceulish, 56. 5daeoeoneoe cob ooddn ae 149.5 15Dae 136.7 92.01 93.50 87.36 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 110.3 112.5 110.2 63.30 61.15 59.72 
Cons trirctlomee ee ene eee ste oietoheoiels osiarne- 105.7 111.3 113.9 75.37 64.78 72.94 
Building an META EMSIMECTING eic)as)= nlelalelelelale)cleleley« 112.6 116.1 1203 82.06 68.28 78.93 
Baldi a Beatin a Lae oa SA te crores era 116.1 118.5 134.6 80.71 67.23 78.65 
TON PINGOHNGMWOLIS ay ane eb slse oh =~ oe stale alee «os ese - 98.2 106.0 97.5 88.74 73.20 80.49 
Highways, bridges and streets..............+++-5 94.6 103.5 92.3 62.64 58.50 59.74 
SO ViCe ee ee rer eI ifs © soto Stale aera 127.5 ee te ; aoa Saat: a 
EVotelstancdirestaunrants see yee cist + s\e 010 s1e)ere-1- 118.2 118. 1 , 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...........---+-+> 110.9 112.1 109.3 41.73 40.38 39.43 
(CUINGY BRAMOOs docs cuenecorncodianonecoUnoconD ecrae 178.0 174.9 167.4 68.90 69.09 65.11 
Industrial composite. ................e eee cece eee 113.6 117.5 118.6 69.23 66.35 $6.66 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a Somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











Average Hours Worked 





(in cents) 
py Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

Newfoundland)’ oicc...c8e ce etiae on soc ee ee oe Seam eE nr 39.1 41.4 40.9 163.1 169.8 157.0 
Nova Scotia: gieyet wo stysaamaptdacte amie erento rage 39.6 37.6 41.1 149.3 150.7 142.7 
New Brunswick... <m.ctsastnistissc:setete aera 40.8 38.6 41.9 147.5 150.8 137.5 
QilebeGn aie oles cece a ae barae ePaper oe eerie 41.0 38.1 42.4 148.2 149.1 141.1 
Ontarilon. i. 20% b6ubiee.peabitepiats. athe RO ears siateeerons | 39.5 36.8 40.6 173.2 174.6 166.4 
Mamnitobaisnmdapmrtdeido op a crtnocine waste peas eee, Meme te 40.1 36.5 40.6 152.7 154.4 147.4 
Saskatchewanse, cae. stoceeseeen a nrscinee e Re ee ee 38.7 37.5 39.7 176.9 177.0 162.0 
Alberta!) ..ccittstteraactomemaasen eae ctvenasn 2c catpreen 39.3 37.5 40.1 174.6 175.5 164.0 
British¢€ olim bisi(2) saeeeee ae eee eee eee eran 36.9 34.3 36.8 197.9 199.5 188.0 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 


(2) Includes Yukon 


Territory. 


Average Hourly Earnings 











Norr:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Sources: Man Hoursand Hourly Earnings: Price and Prices Indexes, DBS 








Period 





Monthly Average 1950. 





Week Preceding: 


February 1, 1957 
March 1, 1957 
April Ve l957 
May 1, 1957 
June 11957. 
July 1, 1957 
August De L957 
September 1, 1957 
October ihe HOEY 
November 1, 1957 
December 1, 1957 
January 1, 1958 
February 1, 1958 


Monthly Average 1951. 
Monthly Average 1952. 
Monthly Average 1953. 
MonthiysAverase 19545... eee 
Monthly Average 1955. 
Monthly Average 1956. 
Monthly Average 1957. 


Monthly Average 1949................... 


Ce ere ee ed 


eres eer w eee eee e ees 


¢ Gllelefelele:. eie\lete ale ai ataiie 














Average 


Hours 


Worked 


Per Week 


PROD word ww 


ow DWID CUM Or HH OO 








Average Average 

Hourly Weekly 

Earnings Earnings 
cts. $ 

98.6 41.71 

103.6 43.82 
116.8 48 82 
129.2 53.62 
135.8 56.09 
140.8 57.16 
144.5 59.25 
151.5 62.27 
160.0 64.71 
157.5 64.42 
157.6 64.46 
158.7 65.23 
160.0 64.96 
160.7 65.08 
161.0 65.37 
160.4 64.96 
159.5 64.76 
160.5 65.32 
162.9 65.65 
163.5 66.38 
165.8 66.82* 
164.4 65.60 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 





Average | Consumer | Average 

Weekly Price |RealWeekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
105.1 102.9 102.1 
117.0 IE 102.9 
128.6 116.5 110.4 
134.5 115.5 116.5 
137.0 116.2 117.9 
142.1 116.4 122.0 
149.8 118.1 126.8 
155.1 121.9 127.2 
154.4 120.5 128.1 
154.5 120.5 128.2 
156.4 120.9 129.4 
155.7 PAL el 128.6 
156.0 121.6 128.3 
156.7 121.9 128.5 
1o5a7 122.6 127.0 
155.3 123m0 126.0 
156.6 123.4 126.9 
157.4 12353 LO 
159.1 123.1 129.2 
160.2 123.4 129.8 
15723 123.7 127.2 





Nore:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 























* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


55425-3—7 





















































petare Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry — 
Feb.1|Jan. 1|/Feb.1/Feb.1)Jan. 1/Feb.1|Feb. 1\Jan. 1|Feb.1 
1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 
no. |) moO.) no. | cts. | cts. | cts $ $ $ 
VIN Dee POT anh 8a echuig ReeToe oe ee Se hen 42.5) 40.2) 42.9] 195.7} 193.9] 181.6] 83.17| 77.95] 77.91 
Me tallerntiinigiprmearstockr. voi ec cas ad oats een cece 43.4 40.8 | 43.0} 201.2] 200.8] 187.9] 87.32] 81.93] 80.80 
OLUIMBEE aR SEI ene s see cla ite ain silnansmains Meee. 43.4) 40.7) 42.9} 158.0] 156.7] 156.8] 68.57] 63.78] 67.27 
(Ohne reba es held error pence Se Fai acces cic anel oral hepoicderstos cee occ 43.3) 40.8) 43.1! 217.4] 217.6] 200.8] 94.13! 88.78] 86.54 
WLC LS Me CAS crete, PR Cn see oe ror vio.o i ote ake ate, Sa ee 40.5) 39.4) 42.9] 190.2] 184.4] 173.3] 77.03] 72.65] 74.35 
CHOW sci eisich p SS D RO ere ee ee tee ee 38.4} 37.9} 41.5) 174.5} 166.7] 154.9] 67.01] 63.18] 64.28 
Onltan dena vuralvGag. ca. cc. sete heated wetees on ac ete 44.2) 42.2) 45.4] 214.0} 212.9] 204.7] 94.59] 89.84] 92.93 
INKGA-ATSVEREID ot bees ORG aE OE In oe ee ee Al.7| 39.1) 42.2) 175.4) 175.1) 167.5] 73.14! 68746) 70/69 
IMicTAM fare UUnIN Onmmrmeeeteny it Meer ay teu cin amr her ctaa sus wemton 39.9} 37.2} 40.9] 164.4] 165.8] 157.5] 65.60] 61.68] 64.42 
BoocdsanGEbDeVeLat es wtan=s sac setae tis <-lere-cisisncta ci ob anneres 39.9| 37.6] 40.2) 146.1] 146.5] 137.3] 58.29] 55.08] 55.19 
Meat LO CUCURM MES carnal) ccm terre conan 39.7] 37.5} 39.7) 170.9) 170.0] 165.7] 67.85] 63.75) 65.78 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 38.1] 31.4] 40.6] 135.9} 133.5] 120.3] 51.78) 41.92] 48.84 
Crainemllepro ducts ames de oes. cre oe oie shoe oe 41.0) 39.2} 40.9} 154.8] 157.8] 144.9] 63.47] 61.86] 59.26 
Bread and other bakery products...................- 42.0) 41.4] 42.5) 180.8) 130.7] 122.6] 54.94] 54.11] 52.11 
Discmlledrancumsle liG MOUS een. a eraaraneoseh ancien 39.3] 37.7) 38.9} 189.6) 191.4] 179.0) 74.51] 72.16] 69.63 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................-..+s.- 40.3] 388.7} 40.2} 149.0} 160.6] 185.4) 60.05) 62.15] 54.43 
RAL DET NO CICUS sete oe te rtathontspenta Me flats neh aiapetessiee. crepes 39.7} 33.8] 41.6] 167.0) 164.6] 162.8] 66.30] 55.63] 67.72 
ener MNO Ciuc usney nadir ty siche ceed: <co-< cto nua ales eieicvoe eroterer 40.7} 34.7} 41.3} 113.1) 113.1] 108.0} 46.03] 39.25] 44.60 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................--- 40.4) 23.7} 41.3} 108.0} 107.1] 104.4] 43.63} 36.09] 43.12 
Textile products (except clothing).....................-. 40.8} 38.1) 42.9) 123.6] 124.2] 119.0) 50.43) 47.32) 51.05 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 38.4) 36.2} 40.9} 121.9} 122.4] 119.4) 46.81] 44.31] 48.88 
WioolWende ood es tmmtres ta cae tetas osteo nneia Sabie ens 42.0} 38.1} 44.0} 116.3] 116.1] 111.5} 48.85] 44.23} 49.06 
SymMuliot e wextilesranel Silene cians ¢ si mele sarc « ccc e eons 43.0) 42.9) 45.2) 182.2) 133.2) 125.2) 56.85) 57.14) 56.59 
Glothings(cexthileranc sli) sets caper ais ¢ « cs’eaie ss oaheeb-cree 37.9) 32.1) 39.2) 107.8) 107.3) 104.1) 40.86) 34.44) 40.81 
MenistelOulnine yom eente tsetse oc Ca ee Eh oe Slo) Polat OSD LOSsol il OSeo jel Oxia 40.47 34.07} 39.92 
NVOmmenusre LOwliimornmr nee rare stercle roa o.e ocsisseavave Arete eisttsere 37.2) 29.8) 37.9) 114.7) 115.4) 111.4) 42.67) 34.39) 42.22 
Mito OOUS Anarene: ie viv oe wats bb ad 6 csiseteh Saas: 39.5; 35.2} 41.1! 102.5] 100.4) 100.7 40.49 35.34 41.39 
SAV VO CLUNO TO Gl ULC Uinta pare tay syoretee-roverer ec! s’\ stireree atbloro le taternrs 39.9) 35.9) 39.4) 144.6} 145.1] 1385.5) 57.70} 52.09 53.39 
awe aCe amin oma Seeereieysyeere eroletele etava ei otvi ss ac iele s/s erate 39.2) 35.0} 37.2) 156.0) 157.0) 146.0) 61.15) 54.95) 54.31 
LE OUR DING TERS. ict mn Hea OO ES OOD OO ER Oe RE ric one 40.7| 37.38) 42.4) 181.4} 131.6] 125.6) 53.48} 49.09) 53.25 
OTWerewiOO CM OLOCMICER sey fe sis a sisleivele 4 oteisi'e bs diele oealo ste ees 41.2) 37.1) 42.8) 121.2] 122.4) 115.5 49.93 45.41} 49.43 
ADEE DLOGIUCUS MME MEP ERE eG at tcp tiecks Gi ciersic, © sos aioe scutes: 40.6] 38.7) 41.9] 189.2] 189.2] 183.5] 76.82] 73.22) 76.89 
iP \nilljoy Suave jah ofere Jeo 5 neo Hein ba neo O eae Docee 40.8! 39.4) 42.3] 204.1 204.4 196.6] 83.27} 80.53] 83.16 
@OCheiap Ape IANO UCUS Medes siteeetn sl sles)a\sierelsis aisle sireieuaes 40.0) 36.9) 40.8) 149.3| 147.1) 143.1) 59.72) 54.28 58.38 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 38.7| 38.2 39.8) 192.9 192.3 184. 4 74. 65| 73.46 ee 
lironean GepbeclepromUCtSiient esas. os sors ssucieaiteerxe oe = 40.0} 387.4) 41.7) 187.8) 186.8) 179.6) 75.12) 69.86) 74. 
Aieani(ouiliqiapall nadie Oak hick drow ooo and ebone Oude Fone ucda 39.8} 38.3! 40.3] 186.9} 185.1} 177.6] 74.39 70. 89 ae 
Fabricated and structural steel....................-- 40.6] 37.2) 41.5} 184.4) 183.3) 175.6) 74.87) 68.19 12. / 
ELAN CL ATORATI CEU O OLS Mere aya aye sestar aisle male rare oe, e)ensi city deel ais 40.3] 38.3] 42.0) 165.7] 164.4] 160.1) 66.78) 62.97] 67.2 
Heating and cooking appliances.............2-.022-0: 39.7| 36.7) 40.8} 161.6) 159.3 150. 9| 64.16 ee oa 
NEOnRCHS UNL SMe eRe Re er fee fave astro oc Sieaieineine.si 39.7) 35.8] 42.0} 182.2) 179.4] 176.0) 72.33) 64. a 
Winyelaunerag mnennexcubiabel®s 6 pono pepdeds sopdedaoooo soe 40.9} 87.7] 48.3] 175.2) 174.1] 168.9) 71.66] 65.64) 73. 
LECLIN Rye TEONSAN CG SUCS lectus co sire Gicletare wie nies steve: « 39.7) 39.3] 41.2] 220.2) 219.6] 208.1) 87.42) 86.30] 85.74 
DNGehTe CH IMDLOCUCUS Ahan se se sites ote wis cists a <0 Selisds ens: sbels 39.4] 36.6} 40.3] 181.2] 178.6} 170.6 ee 65.37) 68.75 
rans POnUavLOUNe CUT DLMNEIG apie ser eislcrlecis i= =iac 1s cee) 3) 39.3] 36.7) 40.3) 185.8 186.4 179.5| 73.02) 68.41) 72.34 
PAUIC HEUTE) CUT) CURT SRN Terai eile cic.ers)aYercialsins efersisvanteys «5 41.0] 40.0; 41.9) 190.8] 189.3] 180.3] 78.23) 75.72) 75.55 
MIGKO@R WEMUGIER, onaas boner on en aeMeseE ODE soeceaEDoee 35.2) 30.8] 38.2! 199.3) 200.1) 191.8) 70.15 ie ioe 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................-- 39.0; 35.2) 41.0 185.9} 188.1 ee i a, fon 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................] 39.6] 39.4} 39.8] 178.9 ee ae el ae erie ee 
Oli Lil CUM CRAMPED ALTIN syeh sieaise erelcie/atete stayeie eles 016 40.2} 35.6] 41.4] 180.5 < ag oe ee 
Se NON TerroOlsere balm nO CU CUSmaeteciestets siristelesss/c1s) aie's a/cie =< 40.0) 39.7] 41.1] 194.9] 194.8 ss dtl Sete Naas 
ANIivanaTLaKTOaL TOCHNCUSE oacnon ane Oooo eD Aon AM eee oO oone ObeD 40.8} 38.9} 40.7) 163.9 162.4) 154.9) 66.8 ail oe 
BTASSHANCUCODDeIs DLOCUCUSH hie oer) s i iets ets) + 612) 1 -F et sist =) ou. 39.4] 38.8} 40.9} 173.5) 173.1 165.7 68.36 ae ay 
Siavellininysanovel TREWNVINGS 4 455 se Uoenedenebapeooonac Se 40.0} 40.4) 41.2) 215.0 214.6 ee at Pe ae 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...... ore ae ere 8 0Oe 39.9) 38.1) 41.2 eae i pe al 75 a7] 7a 6al 75 08 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 39.7) 38.9) 41.4) 191. Sevieeiereeiieen ieee 
Va CTOS rai Cinta CVO EMT bseey-etate oostelete) cl alele fet eiavey=/er=inlele/eist>)= 39.7| 36.7) 39.8) 152.0) 151. Sy eee 
[SA ULELICR Mee Meer Rant ence orcas tered olis =o a feastal ancy slere's) e/gunter 39.9| 37.0) 42.4] 163.5) 163.1) 162.7 oe oe See 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and appliances...... SOn0leRones 40.3 oe oy, ing oe ieee ie 
Miscellaneous electrical products.................+++- 39.8} 38.7) 41.6) 15% PR ein igher Sttee heme 
Aine) CHANG! Ce ONES. toto Seue PDD nD OCR ODN eiepseters ce Sane oe ee ee tea ieee Wao ace 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............+-+++.-+--- ae ah SG ol at al ies a) 184 ol ieu aed yl ebsated Ga 
(GIA DEOCINCIE: co nocogconenondogudnooosodnoous an aanor Te elese alge Tl (eons nt oh Ins al be aaMneal Gelnea Ge 
Gisissandi glass products. ..c22.0+<0-7-sseeerrins ster = 2. See 
40.0] 40.1] 41.7] 225.5} 234.6) 211.5) 90.20} 94.07) 88. 
Products Hi janine Gyiinel eaVel orl 5 ono sanonassooe08 Dud toa alt arcoleire Sita ol deecel ae eailee gulke” (60 
Chemical DIOGUCES sy ae aes. Secs ir DP cin tomecrn ck ap el 40.3] d0-ol 190.31 187.61 131.21 68 65) 65.45) 68.66 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.........-- oie sl 1a oh es eel a7. 4él-70. 50 
ANonals, allitenitigs anal GEIS, 355 .0h506 080 scneadsodocde sac AN Oiled ne eee ae UB Re mae 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............--- ane Pe a Tate sae lease aber pelepesneles ag 
“AD IRA (Rove Rian, on pons on euccoD acces Gnibo EOC Onno ae oral 40 61 150.41 159:6| 143-8] BO 86l 56 31| 58.61 
Be ee egy rr 40.5] 33.6} 41.2| 179.8] 177.3 175.7 72.82 59.57] 72.39 
Building and general engineering.........-.+++++++++> 40.9 te hee ee pe 1449] 58.461 53.101 57.68 
Highways, bridges and streets..........--++ss++++>- 39.5 eal 44/81 164,81 163.6] 155.9] 71.36/ 69.371 69.38 
Electric and motor transportation..........++++++++++- ae SH 39°51 96.01 96.4| 92.31 37.54| 37.21/ 36.46 
eerie gg 'al, 30.8) a9 7 94.9) 96.6\) 42.8) 27,40 37.87) 26.72 
Hotels and restaurants...........-.-+- 38°8| 37.4 39.8) 93.1| 92.71 86.8] 36.12] 34.67| 34.55 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.........--+++++-+- : : ‘ : g 


as 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


en Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
April 1,953): mente nee 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
April d  WO04 eee cee eRe ie 11, 434 12, 293 728). 466, 120 101, 933 568, 053 
April i er Ys ee OO ES ce 10,611 11,506 22,117 505, 472 114,572 620, 044 
April 1. LODO s oae coe eee 23,010 15, 668 38,678 428, 221 104,745 532,966 
April i, WOO Tae acne ey ee 19,523 14,760 34, 283 479,539 111, 129 590, 668 
May OD tire acpeaters ce Heese 28,099 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 474,312 
June 1, MOD Tene eee cache 28,041 19,163 47, 204 226,022 80,973 306, 995 
July 1 LOO Geer Meeceree 21,843 17, 643 39, 486 180,521 85,981 266, 502 
August LOD (ore scree Meee 20, 837 14,060 34, 897 7 760 84,581 256, 346 
September fT 9 Dimes aeons ere 14,379 16, 047 30, 426 171,981 76, 446 248, 427 
October 1, GST eee aeineicate eee 12,792 13, 660 26, 452 186, 599 80, 267 266, 866 
INGwemlb Cran) EOD eee ee eee 9,751 11,046 20,797 218, 449 86,581 305, 030 
December asl Goma eee eee 13,327 11, 209 24,536 327, 335 107, 201 434,536 
January 1 ODS er aeren hotter 7,450 7,270 14,720 607, 217 147, 423 754, 640 
February US ODS. ceptor ee erocrae 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 Ode lGs 167,591 844,754 
March LOSS) emer mere 7,389 8,459 15, 848 703, 609 171, 254 874, 863 
April POSS (Lae mercer ie. 9,730 10,892 20, 622 697, 400 171,088 868, 488 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 
28, 1958 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C.751) 
eT 0.0 oa 


Change from 


Industry Reeee © Sarah LT 

Male Female Total Jah. 31: Feb. 28, 
a 1958 1957 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 289 111 400 +1388 —464 

BONES UE Y steer eye rey toe orcs caer shor Siasee evar olec scape leasnsvais:alalenerets 270 7 277 —172 —1,501 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 625 41 666 —103 —271 
Metal NY TONED) o ceo Renee Se ae rr ta om a cn 289 13 302 —108 —290 
re |Saerece eee Pesci eiay ers 1 dcala =, sini, Shakin inte’ s GlaTile, at orager 235 17 252 +4 +28 
MNOon=Nletal elnino sc es chee acs sine Fortis oo re Coie 53 1 54 —16 +3 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 10 2 12 +2 +4 
SPOS DECI OMe eta ee mare orca tlerec a retelreiisis oie hats 38 8 46 +15 —16 
MATIUPACUUTINI SS 4a eas cect eds ee ee a codacan : 2,020 1,509 3,529 +283 —2,870 
HOOGS ANGUDOVETAQES. a sle.e ese ssicee xictacs eare'f 168 126 294 +90 —60 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 27 2 29 —A47 +17 
EVIL DOCTMERFOCIME LS einstein hte vcttiiars Siete Steves ei anercies i 16 23 —] —23 
Meat ere COCUCES acim Morte tte: cct + assrerecseien scien 43 79 122 +2 —145 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 48 75 123 +21 —200 
Cloyne (Gesauillenaiaie laibie) ss kon onodnseoannodaoene 74 736 810 +132 —557 
Wi@ere| IZ eVGIbOulse acts co's Gato ENG SEED DE ace one 150 46 196 —27 —206 
HERVE ta erOG CUS Mery eimoci ae ccs clereis shales kiiane ceneee & 98 36 134 —31 —107 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 114 63 177 +31 —63 
Evonramaasuce!: EO ductsecsas car ch © os weston craters 444 71 515 +83 —537 
(eran sponuavlonLiCipIMNeN Vee. sis. s sie ae co ee see 355 30 385 +25 —403 
INon-Herrouss Weta Products. ........0..e06.e «6. 79 30 109 +1 —127 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 160 81 241 +30 —207 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 40 21 61 —8 —96 
Products of Petroleum and Coal ss................ ils if 20 —4 —35 
Chemica roduietsyrrtawe see as cers aie ciara «.suarqeleioie 145 49 194 +8 —64 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 55 41 96 —22 —57 
CONSE CUIOM er ert eltoke ce ies ave neue eres 767 86 853 +140 —505 
(Generali® ombracuors sae acrecn sien ee es eels: 584 58 642 +7 —348 
Speciale rade! Contractors... ccs asc cees das vere ei 183 28 PANT +62 —157 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 406 166 572 +178 —547 
AR SzHNE OIA UEKONNS cinco .06 te ROSS oc Gin Oe ioe nanan ott 342 58 400 +193 —426 
SHHONPDETS b deco Gah OS BNO Ee Cee eae ee 22; 17 39 —4 —26 
(GC oumamanatea uote mans serekce veo sta a.seieae side simeiie's 42 91 133 —11 —95 
Public Utility Operation........................... 99 17 116 +7 —1i12 
FRAT. o5c6 aoBeS Ome S aS OE OCC HORS Ro cnen Gece mio rare 1,246 1,333 2,579 +360 —1,048 
Wiholesala wee pera mrt teh kat d ours. 5 eiealet 496 308 804 +125 —379 
EVCUATE MT Maite roe Soa caer araccliana. f. 555, Eiele eh eiettane 750 1,025 Phen: +235 —669 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 458 477 935 +32 —483 
Service were ci es temas ates ios ce tinveraynecss 1,549 4,862 6,411 +31 —$,512 
Commynityor PubliGserviCes.<--ssain «cee < 179 1,074 1,253 +80 —290 
(Government  SERViICCl. 7 sececils cscs celsiciec castes cis 859 303 1,162 —196 —980 
Recreanvionl ServiGenmeeerntn se vie aeciiee leds vee: 57 30 87 +32 —120 
UISINESSHS CIVIC! enrol cers Nie eral ros, ofelerss ste @iayeicvess 165 319 484 —57 —542 
lRevesyoniill Se w@es bacuch oboe ones Hoe onbDeooun Goon 289 3,136 3,425 +172 —1,580 
GerariVo Ga betes cic hoets ewer eter alexa sinc 7,729 8,609 16,338 +894 —11,313 


ee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


) 539 
55425-3—74 


TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 27, 1958() 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





Occupational Group 





Unfilled Vacancies (2) 








Live Applications for Employment 











Male Female Total Male 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,181 828 2,009 9,699 
Clericalworkerss, 9.0225 one eee 719 2,314 3,033 Mil pay 
Salessworkers acc saniene en enero 1,017 643 1,660 9,191 
Personal and domestic service workers... 346 3,410 Bin CLS 48,075 
SGaMen eis Picfevarsperksass Garon ee reenter Sia tecarereiocevs. afore aus 28 7,267 
AcriculoureanG t1shing ss. sqsenseeeeee 311 20 331 24,004 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 2,328 978 3,306 338, 891 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
tobacco) s-.emes.. ieee Cements 28 5 33 2,863 
sextiles, clothinemetGareasesasee eee ee 32 780 812 5, 298 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1 OOM Nita eh yscstors bys 199 50,565 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)........... 36 9 45 1,909 
Leather and leather products........ 31 55 86 2502, 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 1) po a een cat ks Pe 1,080 
Metalworlkinge eed ener eer 248 3 251 ole LO 
iGleetricalls .auketere. aoe Rear 53 5 58 4,941 
Transportation equipment........... Gade s pee OA oe 6 2,048 
IMETTITI Ge: ... ae oe come Aaa era a SE Oe, |e ae ee. 97 3245 
Construchion fat cer ee eee GPA De Ute eaten arent aie 320 102,363 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 325 5 330 59,590 
Communications and public utility... OGRE anee eies sees 26 1,539 
iiradeandisenvicesmest: eee eee 103 84 187 7,008 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 722 26 748 40,142 
LUGLEMIED Fa aes eh eee eae 52 6 58 7,631 
‘A pprenticessmnnccer dee eee ee Bist Mian ou aan 38 10,561 
Unskilled@workerse=e eee eee es eee 1, 459 266 hg (AS 250,360 
Hoodvand/ tobacco seemereaiee as be 32 53 85 10,036 
Lumber and lumber products........ 155 5 160 32,760 
Metalworking ces meee 60 5 65 14, 060 
Constructions hee eee eee GGA eeeense ee 616 130,085 
Other unskilled workers............. 596 203 799 63,419 
Grand ‘Total. ee 7,389 8,459 15,848 703, 609 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 











(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Female Total 
Hemitil 11,810 
46,193 67,315 
21,902 31,093 
31,012 79,087 
40 7,307 
1,035 25,039 
31,726 365,617 
903 3,766 
19,376 24,674 
284 50, 849 
763 2,672 
1,490 3,502 
89 1,169 
1,817 32,918 
1,914 6, 855 
85 2.128 
I rock Sa 3,245 
10 102,373 
221 59,811 
3 1,542 
2,905 9,913 
1,445 41,587 
411 8,042 
10 10,571 
31,200 287,595 
11,076 21,112 
748 33,508 
ely Oda 
4 130,089 
24,390 87,809 
171, 254 874,863 


Office 


Prince Edward Island................. 


@ivarlouvevowtaes seme eco dda etek 
UAT IMNC EST CLGaemie crecdic cise stbrlneeeaeinere 


PASTY GINS baeeerenaet te ere lc cera ethers Wiis\als vlst vcs 
BELG PC WaLCEae hrs fscsid <1 cob,« waco ele e's 
Halifax 


Ncinenpo@ leery ae tect sae e tisisters 5: 
INGwe Glagsoweeus: cms cette ss sete 
Somos aul. womb ne Gene eee acho ECE ee 
ASIN LIVEN conte 8 CACHED OS GEE ere aon 


New Brunswick....................... 


IS UAWIRS icon con Bb oe Onna en eor 
Camp pelltouteaas ede. «econ. ¢s ses 
Hichaaun ds tonearm an sci cieekl ate «1: 


Shier BLAST OLAVE Te .n, beatae hes vito omen enone 
SUISRISD ing hidiao cha exons > BORO G eee 
WGOCSLOCIMER Ste, Midst dca coe + cules 


QU CD eC ats ots eaiatels Secese shane 


iBieenyalneiin. | can ecep ooo ccboGOUsOdaE 
Causanscall eee ei eee nee scree aoe: 
(Chemnailerwererei 2 aot hae acteacase- 


DD Oliseatt mewn eres fa eins. <tc/slse 5 = 
ANAT TIVATION OEE tees loa, Sraksvshalese esc se: s1e 


IMIG Ee Yur 6 on ooeotoleeval Gol corer 


IMEC AN GIC He et ae cite reicice seis cere 61s 
Morel LYTIC, a5 one ooo uo no eae 
IM Kora mannan, domnGraee Ma oOrob ap amen e 
IMionineail wert tetiscc teeta: Carel resero/el elutes 


(QYIVEN OE Chie cic.6.5 Oe CERO pane OLED LTE 


[Rewyaleiges Chol, LOW, won eap ones eeOO OOS 
TNO WOE aloe Re iepaitye mere’ ae ois, 218 v0 
JEYO)ORIO Ws Aocccae ootEtuS rman ono 
Slo mA cat Metre eae teeees s cec « 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue..............- 
UGS NGLENG mein chica tenelays ove esta. se 
Sieg LANNOUMHOS,, Godane pope SOO OREDDOCE 
SCA A eer siciinemie nine as © exe's 
Sli WAIKOIAOE no Boone ads Ao nonoDamOanOU 
SH AOSE « Shogn ns oe aes cores Con Ee ciecraee 
Slevanganieson, THANE a ceopaoné acepoeaoge 
SIVETOTOOMCM EE icin thtsie sini aren) <ieke te 
SOLO Meee ee a5 5 aie spe eche ite iasve daa, 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 27, 1958 


























Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 

(1) Previous Previous (4) Previous } Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
February January February | February January February 
27, 1958) 30, 1958 28, 1957 27, 1958 30, 1958 28, 1957 
201 155 242 37,971 36,549 25,801 
38 4 3 8,795 8,120 5, 163 
6 4 46 3,569 3, 532 2,388 
157 147 193 25, 607 24,897 18, 250 
68 68 96 7,511 75249 5,184 
50 48 62 4,344 4,181 3, 241 
18 20 34 3,167 3,068 1,943 
472 704 730 41,865 40,085 27,908 
8 6 10 1, 668 1, 666 1,240 
12 6 34 2,919 3,025 1,750 
405 368 424 Gi 7,441 5, 203 
Boast oLesore te ictel ayotal renee erie arte oistove: svc sitet ye 1,626 1,593 1,190 
33 13 36 4,681 4,375 3,692 
2 9 §3 1,319 oan 768 
22 24. ee 5, 869 3,484 
Baie Gia eta late acral there: avanti oxen 1,02 1,102 907 
213 212 53 7,085 6,443 4,977 
18 9 34 2,376 He ft 1,675 
59 57 11 5, 745 4,803 3,022 
644 461 955 46,427 45, 492 34,291 
16 13 Hel 8, 034 1, (06 6, 504 
27 36 44 3, 853 3,570 2,919 
11 16 66 3, 652 3,414 2,718 
99 85 93 2,871 2,782 2,208 
4 1 88 1,071 998 720 
362 208 395 11,953 12,496 9,390 
QQ 0 Gieetensveccttre 8 4,655 4,409 3,520 
91 83 148 3, 876 3, 825 2,545 
5 11 3,128 3,048 1,640 
8 8 866 889 697 
3 6 ley 2,468 2,310 1,430 
3, 604 3,908 6, 626 271,079 2005030 187, 286 
11 15 10 1285 Loy 963 
16 14 32 1, 650 1,710 950 
8 5 7 1,508 1,347 1, 294 
ilil 42 3 4,216 3,508 3,181 
1 13 2 3,364 3, 562 2,629 
35 26 147 3, 237 2,652 2,044 
21 35 2 2,670 2,099 1, 638 
24 36 72 3, 153 3, 296 2,440 
11 5 17 1,569 1,586 1,039 
ly 9 703 3,001 2,552 1, 732 
3 3 1 3,002 2,779 2,318 
16 11 47 2,856 2, 804 1,957 
Ne 22 39 5,712 Daou 4,503 
65 41 66 5,709 5, 241 A, 210 
25 26 55 3,595 3, 080 2,402 
5 8 15 1,219 1,375 838 
26 26 4 3,478 2,895 2,957 
123 75 101 1,251 1,087 702 
67 51 100 6, 356 6,217 4,852 
39 22 45 2,262 1, 863 1,411 
1 1 1 1,341 1, 235 810 
SE or ain Rr ere bares 7 1, 828 1,362 881 
2 1 137 5, 878 Die oe 
BH ae cad os RCGtH IRS 2005 1,89 432 
Ba Ae oo 10 7 1,727 1, 283 1,360 
9 13 19 3,374 3,089 2,473 
1,892 1,746 3, 128 ue ae eae 
5 8 1 By lil ; ; 

2 1 5 2,171 1, 650 1,542 
355 412 506 19, 665 19,099 16,453 
79 33 81 7,228 6,380 4, 874 
14 61 49 8,398 7,401 6,199 
27 12 13 2,201 1, 784 944 
58 103 44 4, 290 4,249 1,937 
i) 7 11 1, 700 1,554 1, 274 
14 22 42 1, 765 1, 668 1,424 
19 27 50 2,849 2,702 PRAY) 
32 32 49 3, 146 3,187 2,564 
45 38 64 2,523 2, 133 1,890 
34 20 34 2,624 2,531 2,110 
52 54 186 2,707 2,454 1, 786 
13 16 67 6, 559 6,172 4,370 
88 62 158 7,490 he EH 4,856 
45 60 64 3,598 3, 292 2,358 
71 49 60 2,710 2,503 2,196 
97 133 168 7,878 Tid 5, 938 
8 17 41 3,278 3,023 1,612 
17 12 39 3, 288 3,169 2,336 












































TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 27, 1958 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office we 
(4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
February January February | February January February 
27, 1958} 30, 1958 28, 1957 27, 1958 30, 1958 28, 1957 
Quebec—con. 
Wictoriavillec eee cree cee ieee 20 47 28 3,878 3,962 2,462 
Waillexd? Alliances st ter cicero 32 22 57 3,410 2,742 Qrsou 
WillesSteiGeorees: -ense aero: 15 4 47 5,044 4, 235 3,430 
Ontario: :: Goce eck rdeaeeceoee 5,530 5,365 10,097 265, 903 256,811 168, 259 
ATNPTTIODNercccye Steet iter ae ROI 79 18 89 734 659 537 
Barrie, Pay suns demas cette me chic 19 15 49 1,796 1,713 1,334 
Bellevall eva. serene ire notre ees 19 9 39 3,008 2 (ol 1,914 
Bracebrid genase ayia eee 35 48 183 1,894 1,787 1,186 
IBTAMPLOL en gene ae Ae ee ce chee 8 (Ul 32 1,675 1, 668 876 
Branton semua. tere ian Pecos oleae 59 55 69 3,935 3,895 2,849 
IBLOCK Vill Ota men ecirteen tice 18 21 at 791 758 506 
Carleton Places tan hea eerie 8 2 3 538 665 353 
(Chatham tase ccee oc pita sere aire 30 Sil 73 3, 634 3,696 2,443 
CoboOure SULA E heen Tee eee 7 2 5 1,362 1,400 871 
Collinge WOOGs eee peer tees ee 14 11 13 1122 1,154 1,146 
{OTT Walls secscetettos) acters Setiteen Acts, cae 53 68 ILS 5,040 4,735 3,410 
Porichinie. Miatrr hr tei er ace YY 2 23 1023 976 554 
HONG TANCES once ce ste oer ce ae 16 12 5 873 823 486 
Mey eAN PUNE eS oeopdo uch ccocoouGBeS 101 57 128 3,592 Se al 1, 943 
Galtuci. bee See eee ee ee 40 Sil 123 2,224 2,120 1,025 
(GAananO QUC Ayr Ecce a ee ate 2 4 3 570 580 402 
(Soderic hue ree te ace een cate mee 18 il 27 1,038 1,051 783 
<nueliph. So copece cee cope ren ee 49 53 105 2,896 2,797 1,675 
HV rT LOM ier eed ttl erect AT 430 434 653 20, 604 20, 881 11,406 
Ha wkSeb uly mache ero tact erence 8 14 24 1,627 1,670 1,358 
AR SErSOUL Wee eae neh chew ste cose ere 19 18 By tea ale 863 
Kapuskasing. santa ce signin cen ao 57 26 iL WK) 1,012 532 
HC CNOTAL MPa re nie ied tiers ene. eters 11 15 27 1,216 1,189 592 
RIN O'S LOM enn ees Cee IC ete tee ie 67 134 2,643 2,482 2,028 
ic iclan Gila keneeeeectas aerdeeeenie tae 66 49 102 1,804 1,805 837 
Watch ener aaa ascrn toomee nthe 78 62 64 4,545 4,479 25827 
Vesimin atom asec cee eee 33 23 43 1,889 1,877 952 
libre Nd os soe Romocs areca amen ee 6 4 33 1,069 919 836 
TUISLO WEL as rape cree oe oe eee ete 17 9 33 701 691 501 
ALONG OL wy RE eerie creas crt ee 287 291 605 6, 667 6,545 4,930 
Monge Ss TAanc hae sere ke eee etree 65 70 104 U7 5,096 3,281 
Midlandapeeirnen hic trcnets nei as if 16 28 1,803 1, 800 1,428 
IN RAMEE. co emercioe cb hues eae 6 7 iy 1,105 1,052 877 
Newmarket ator: cane cies 29 22 3 Gila 1,581 1,182 
INisgarag Hall sneecase te eerie er 33 32 126 3,779 8,573 PARA 
North Baye ccasch eee Pec ete 16 4 19 oro 2,701 1,520 
COak-villegicn me ce creeks eke teres Sere 60 53 61 12S 1, 243 617 
Orillia Saeco tein eee eee 30 13 15 1,703 1, 638 1,029 
Osha wal Sy asccten! wicaiardtae sen emicien 27 28 76 5, 239 4,949 4,208 
Ottawa tna ace ee ese cee 630 782 eae 8,581 7, 851 6, 806 
Owen Soundaweaeeeteeedessee eer aee 24 40 58 3,530 3,463 2,378 
Parry SOU Caer erie erie er rnree 3 4 3 595 616 437 
Poem broke. sep san cess cose ee 76 67 131 2,787 2,583 1,885 
Perth eee ere oe ee 19 20 20 955 897 673 
Peverboroushewe hc ater 86 208 48 4,836 4,386 3,182 
Picton See eee en ok eee eee 12 15 7 894 877 698 
PorteArihiinaess eee aoe een cee 108 90 194 23 4,895 3,198 
RortiColborieeneseen eoeeeR reer itil 10 12 1,360 1,388 
IPresCotthe pee nct cc cte eee eee 16 18 20 1,536 1,495 911 
Rentiewlns techie eter ee enek tae 5 Uf 15 1,070 937 734 
St aCatharineseny seme eerie 62 49 82 6,535 6,615 4,303 
Se LOMAS cc cbricaebrrdtes eee. By 30 82 1,719 1,745 1,048 
SATWIAs.: hivekens ce ee aa ee 48 47 80 3,316 3,285 3, (088) 
Sault Sten Mario smear teen eer eae 151 161 487 3,906 3, 604 e352 
SUMCOE. Hohe c pint ts ok carter ote 56 60 14 2,024 2,093 ie 72 
SiGuUX Hoo KkOuUtn eter eee ete 22 26 18 284 284 160 
Smiths Hallsia.cnsec ee cee erent 18 7 10 687 740 527 
Stratford: ase pee eee ee 9 18 26 1,567 1,521 956 
hounubgeeron Jel ConcodcdoocGaoeosuanr 1 I 4 1,505 dra 974 
DUGDUIY, cc.baoaree isk eae Morente 347 216 212 Ua 6,498 3,305 
FLING oem eee eee eek erie 52 20 92 2,793 2,642 1,554 
SP OPOUUG 2. satis ee super papi ere 1,525 1,404 3,109 65,595 60, 897 42,126 
SEONTON Bilin 5 tea: een ee en eee ee ee 34 53 il eouilts} 1, 260 92 
Well cer tom vsecmecmtsy: cece eer tee 39 22 42 TN 1, 087 785 
Wallaceburg, 0 2sie. -pcmase ts occ 5 4 10 966 983 922 
Welland oe actin) sul iavarame taint ae 28 9 86 4,065 Ono 1, 837 
Weston 7 oar oe cabs aeebees vane ss 125 146 145 3,519 3,305 2,509 
Windsor epee: oe ee een ee 71 94 141 16,485 19,501 9,384 
WiOOdStOCK wrentaneas: hn aceeere eae 12 4 24 1,649 IPOs 1,149 
Manitoba: fecrsse nia os eee eee 1,091 1,110 2,065 35,879 35,630 26,167 
Brandon OS PR IES ene Se ene oe 159 141 205 3,538 3,491 2,421 
Daphne Jah sees slew o wisteiocgette eelsien ares « 10 10 24 2329 2,288 1,543 
da rhage ob Copa yeas acy aes Bac Aare he 5 ors a 14 12 90 357 359 184 
Toone yigey EMME ACEY can oono ohoaonaoK ae 39 31 42 1, 866 1,795 1,300 
BLE Pages jomrene «<i eat see ve ade 39 22 29 389 409 170 
WINNT OL Ae sreterseee, eames teste ee ek 830 894 1,675 27,400 27,288 20,549 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 27, 1958 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


eee Se 
—————— 





Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year M 
February January February | February J ae Pe ae 
27, 1958 | 30, 1958 | 28, 1957 | 27, 1958 | 30, 1958 | 28, 1957 
Saskatchewan.................. 

Meteoeer At: 1 Cyaan tela ceased A ceri ll act 
INEOOSOMSUWaeeriiitn siete sac come con 101 95 278 2 007 We ne 
North Battleford................... 54 38 37 ey Se ee 
Prince Albert...... Libres ER a aS 51 39 70 3081 ete at 
[ySamnicg cae heen me See nneaae 187 174 320 a ae e BE re 
‘SI1 Sey era TG, ns el gaa Mi cea daa 146 118 206 Sor Sa re: 
Srvitt. CUFTeNt....5. cs .ccecscecc cece. 40 30 115 1,419 ear va 
VWiexaloliniinetyrmtah wwe oie ced o cutee crtte o-oo Sis 31 63 ‘ 736 al Pac 
NEOIAER HON ON, big & Sh AE eee ral ee eae 49 39 76 4,040 3 i 2 ae 
LT vee 1,960 1, 698 2,743 41,874 39,218 27,025 
Ce ee ee 639 499 1,063 1 ae 10,241 ate 
WOpuratiollens.6 eho. cle acascc 11 8 146 059 "751 or 
Edmonton. .... Serene 939 823 1,157 20, 666 19,540 12,298 
pe cere abe 93 7 eae | gt ans hl gieprtb lereae Soa 
ee nora need ie 185 148 136 1/918 1/812 1,405 
18 SA geo lei an 36 4] 101 1,797 1,783 1,255 

British Columbia:......:.............. 1,266 j 
eee aroiliala sone ws (eth Ut oacpeeie th oe aioe Rael: 
(C)Spis NC ne a ar! 18 3 27 2086 2.527 1,597 
Windhisck. Pe A ek ee 16 30 9 1,805 1,738 "968 
Dawson Creek..............0..cee., 18 18 18 1/800 1) 647 577 
Picieeeene eee wes ee oS 11 8 27 1,580 1,930 1,086 
AT SE de te a | 16 12 39 2. 654 2. 407 1,806 
Elegy ns he kos. 6 14 20 2) 978 2) 250 1) 852 
Tate ee. es oon 14 8 91 ” 867 "789 "511 
CEST ACD aah ae Sane 8 2 39 1,941 2,046 1,742 
| COS ee re 19 12 36 2,748 3,087 1,970 
Peele pn Po isk os cs 19 24 37 (i637 1,906 1,466 
New Westminster................... 139 108 222 11.560 11,982 8,410 
DTI ou Meh s x lock, poike neous 6 26 22 2' 46 2,471 2/046 
Portier doo sake bls eo ocd 15 14 14 1,793 2,029 "851 
Pde, George. ce seseeecctcaseensn- 66 59 76 3,035 3, 200 2,009 
ee ney Ae NTA NI e tea TaVet Sheps se aisie 25 24 a 3, a 3,278 1,278 
eb ed ee ee jeune ae ac | eee lO a 1,203 
By SiGe ten ok co teins es 579 457 1,005 42.817 43,941 27. 487 
SEN il, seh a 30 18 21 3.300 3,258 2,444 
ig oi Onpacres | eer Sirens Mee 157 108 205 6,053 5, 808 3,986 
VINE ORS Opn rit ie erie cles clstardeus 19 28 38 632 627 380 
Canadanes. tno hs onwneccedaecems 15,848 14, 682 26,912 874,863 844, 754 588,150 
MIE hate EUR i is i 7,389 6, 822 14.218 703 , 609 677, 163 474, 661 
ee ihe Reet an eee 8,459 7,860 12,694 171,254 167,591 113,489 








(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1953—1958 
eee SSS Sc{0_0_qq>q>oooso——————WGqoqo 
Year Total Male Female | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Region Region Region Region Region 


ef | | | | — 


‘ee ee eee 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 | 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 | 112,271 
Tie Weis Pe ae ei 961.588 | 545,452 | 316,136 | 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 | 131,685 
eS eee: peeraes ee 953.576 | 642,726 | 310,850 | 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015] 142,116 
Te: en ee 1,046,979 | 748.464 | 208,515 | 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,188 | 136,400 
"ON ep ee ee 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 | 59.412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 | 107,918 
ROD 7-2 onthe ag. 2. ve. one 105,112 67,254 37, 858 7,519 26,819 40, 424 20,757 9,593 
Geena et os. 92200 | 57,968 | 34,232 | 6,930) 24,640 | 34,309 | 18,034 8/287 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY, 1558 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province 


Estimated 
Average 
Number of 
Beneficiaries 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 





Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 


AT bGEtR Uo. Rondtes Cae ae See ere ee eee 
BritishiC olumibia ae ee hee Reece oe 
Total, Canada, February 1958 
Aone (Chhagyeln. lena HOS ooo on occgannonanaoone 
Total, Canada, February 1957 





CCM | SRIWSRUISCKEA 

















Number 
Cee eee of 
Benefit on ee sil . enefit 
Initial and | Weeks Paid Paid 
Renewal $ 
Claims 
10, 680 118,512 2,562, 742 
1,148 25, 622 503,797 
12,340 148, 148 PA We BEY 
9,574 146,709 SOPAL. sale? 
75, 506 902, 463 19,393,618 
86, 608 883, 373 18, 969, 452 
8,724 UPA oxy 2,690,639 
6,588 94,733 2,053,276 
IR YAS: 138, 042 3,032,258 
28,500 360, 166 8,224, 526 
251,988 2,943,125 63,307, 658 
408, 499 2,815,120 60,759,645 
210,270 1,831, 424 38, 603, 408 





TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, FEBRUARY, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Duration on the Register (weeks) 


















































Percent- February 
Province and Sex sea Te . Over gehen! 
oie fe | 5-8 | 12 | is-t6 | 17-20 | O¥8T | Postal | 4 total 

Ganga: 40) aoe eee ee 869,349 | 151,520) 77,913 |178,642 244,021 |100,056 | 45,068 | 72,129 40.8 572,387 
Male. 5:0 Saeeer nee 710,854 | 123,283] 63,048 {144,602 |210,044 | 84,030 | 35,763 | 50,084 43.9 467,532 
Jes deo adag Homelne 158,495 | 28,237) 14,865 | 34,040 | 33,977 | 16,026 | 9,305 | 22,045 27.0 104, 855 

Newfoundland............ 38, 966 4,811 3,199 9,474 | 13,888 3,681 1,599 2,314 S18 25,218 
Malet i: ep eerie 37,487 | 4,569! 3,071 9, 1070) 13,574 1 ano20 1,499 2,097 83.2 24,215 
lemalée >. dec eee see 1,529 242 | 128 367 314 161 100 217 48.9 1,003 

Prince Edward Island Pees ‘anita 369 1,286 3,940 690 218 287 78.5 5,039 
Male 6, 236 424 301 1,052 | 3,488 600 170 201 80.8 4, 289 
Hemaleseeere eee 1,069 ; 91 68 | 234 452 90 48 86 64.8 750 

INO Vals COLLA ss eateneeee 44,482 | 6,902 | 3, 099M etl 790 Ie S64n ea GOste 2 010M sess 701 59.5 28,912 
IMaleUAey erie heer SO,OL7 4 Byala | 3,067 | 10,411 ii S895 3,730 1,742 2,962 61.7 25,444 
Sina Ga eee 5,465 1,079 532 1,379 1,082 436 268 739 44.0 3,468 

{ 

New Brunswick.......... 46, 663 0, (4 3,190 8,741 | 17,586 Dole 2,606 3,251 rillen 34,188 
Male. teen ole 40,314 | 4,841 2,784 7,438 | 15,823 | 4,900! 2,086 | 2,442 Ba 29,483 
emia Gna aerate 6,349 933 406 1,303 1,763 615 | 520 809 54.2 4,705 

Quebeohnennn 201, (18) 50,891 | 25,415 | 51,437 1°79, 980) 31,403) 1) 12.109" | 20%5382 | 42.6 186,972 
Maletst: S25844s ... 225,392 | 42,405 | 21,251 | 42,696 | 69,515 | 26,548 9,562 | 13,415 46.2 156, 681 
Hema: ss dente tere 46,326 | 8,486) 4,164 SA alelOn4 LOnieaneo DM meena (alm selili7) 2a 30, 291 

Ontariotee eee eae eee 260,194 | 53,085 | 24,516 | 54,317 | 61,493 | 26,121 | 13,274 | 27,388 26.0 158,370 
Maletee7 toro ee ee 198,554 | 41,366 | 18,447 | 41,271 | 49,091 | 20,178 9,821 | 18,380 26.9 119,178 
iemvales.,.cen oe lee 61,640 | 11,719 6,069 | 13,046 | 12,402 | 5,943 3,453 9,008 AB at 39,192 

| 

MIELE sanded ddasone BO047 | 450679) «2,952 1) Sals7 el0;302 a so.283 1,816 | 2,540 35.5 25, 269 
Male. eee 0. Rae 1 28,198 3,706 2,143 5, 890 8, 734 4,575 1,464 1, 686 41.4 19,480 
Hemplens ene. 2. eee | 7,849 1,261 809 | 2,297 1,568 708 352 854 14.5 5, 789 

Saskatchewan............ 26,206 Dele 2,054 5,594 8,394 4,076 | 1,524 1,292 ayaa 18,743 
Male: Lie eee, f meee 22,007 | 2,669 CBSA) ZAGAT qe oulul 3, 656 | I Ane 836 59.3 fovo 
Bemaleve ch. daa. 4,199 603 417 il, 7 883 420 | 247 456 Bone Selig 

ALD erta.. fae. oe oer eee 43,111 8,065 | 4,636 | 9,824 9,942 oO, 9020.2 318 2,429 36.0 27,520 
Male Ae eas Re! 36, 581 6,817 | 3,904 SHB 6 | 8, Ole) eonlas 1,939 1,720 38.1 23, 665 
Bemalecc# 2. teas 6,530 1, 248 732 1,688 1,025 754 374 | 709 Dari 3, 855 

British Columbia........ 94,657 | 13,788 7,983 | 17,992 | 25,681 | 13,219 7,599 8,395 3302 62,156 

SY Cai a a come cere Cell Samu 2s 6,443 | 14,180 | 21,559 | 11,175 6, 203 6,345 33.8 49,526 
EYES ca VEN Ts eta en ciety Bie WipososeenoTo 1/040) oe SU) ee 22 ao 44 1 oOGu meas 0o0 30.7 12, 630 
| 
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TABLE E-3.—INEITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








i 









































Claims filed at Local Offices _| Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 
Province N 
Total | Entitled We 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled Pending 
oft Benefit B to 
enefit 

Newioundlandeina.. sc ettace seas «.- 6, 424 5, 667 757 9, 282 7,254 25 7 
Proce Edward Island,..:....:.... 928 811 117 1,050 ay x sete eh 
Nova Scotia. RENE oe iatnlon Mie aretaabone ck 9,824 8,136 1,688 11,102 9,797 1,305 2, 843 
INGW Bruns wiGks.eesitests« cease 9,981 7,984 | 1,997 } 10,672 9,347 1,325 2,657 
Quebec PPE NE IR ievercinieibts SedRev abba overs 80, 262 56,790 23,472 81,599 72,541 9,058 24,141 
Ontario PAPER Nal sax se1s) ako/ever cs velbveis Jaye eae 84, 487 57,001 27, 486 89,999 80, 148 9,856 19,362 
MATTEO Dee wire ome calito aol a Paani « a. 8, 440 6, 872 1,568 9,617 8,451 1,166 1,709 
DASH ECNE Wallies... acs sarcheaas 6 cite « 6, 033 4,854 al yAS) 6, 872 5, 863 1,009 1, a0 
FAT DOLD Ae RA nis clacde oe Sles aekeleis 13,380 | 10, 226 3,154 14,181 12,473 1,708 3,632 
rishi oli litany cea ce se cei: 24,148 17,296 6, 852 26,121 22,673 3,448 6, 662 
Total, Canada, February 1958. 243, 907 t7o,6o% 68, 270 260,495 229,474 31,021 65,491 
Total, Canada, January 1958... 367, 382 277,446 89,936 453, 226 399, 683 53,543 | 82,079 
Total, Canada, February 1957. 192,655 144, 020 48,645 240, 247 200, 589 39, 658 | 59, 950 








* In addition, revised claims received numbered 41,402. 


+ In addition, 43,146 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,484 were special requests not granted and 1,609 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,900 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (REVISED) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























Beginning of Month of: | Total Employed Claimants 
LOH fee DRUAT Very eecreera Aun rorcre ce eT. eevee ake ttes aoe a aieyetlens eho 8,982,000 3,436,000 546, 000 
RN TFea ste Ne eee ede igs eet Pan you aca S eaial ater aera Sie sp te: eliortacwsi'oeta altavsieite 3,987,000 3,414, 600 572,400 
ANIL | ORo oO ADEE Gero COCO O DOES ECO Ere Do Dope auo rc peter 3,963,000 3, 404, 200 558, 800 
IMED As, 6 oan Gana oe Seni Bk oer 0 DIB OR ha OO hoe icin Dic IRE SRR eno ree area 3,808, 000 3,434, 400 373, 600 
JRUR EL he SOSA AER I PRT no DAC ORIEN OR CIR CER ee Ree 3,828,000 nay lg (UO 250,300 
AOU os, 5 & Seadoo BEES Otero ee 3, 892,000 3,687,500 204, 500 
PACULEEULS Gee Peas are ct scars ei rece cinta entree avers eencramena’s Gace o Bhenane Srokens 3,921,000 3,715, 200 205, 800 
SS TRE CME ene) STN cue. f aesre RS oacers wisheyton Eee Oa Cisvstelabh oaalone 3,925,000 3,716,300 208, 700 
(5) SOL ee eT eae fetcvk ee eyes occas capedene tim etsteusig taeve epeteis aiele 3,918,000 3,691,500 226,500 
IStontGrial Neh, « ses ee Salon eo nen SIRS OIE IG InE Rac Ancona ayo cecneCre 3,913,000 3,645, 000 268,000 
ID ae araal oP a cA BE Die BAe aon or ord Sonn Aer 3, 967,000 3,563,700 403,300 
ICR ais mee: 505s VEAG Cod hoboUses COUR ODOM Opn Teno ce oi dard 4,168,000 3, 423, 800 744, 200 
(OSGI: “aes a ASR DOREY eet otnoiae Gano ORDao CUO op oomidocnar 4,128,200 | 3,293, 700 834,500 





* Preliminary. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















H hold | C pare 
- ouseho ommodi- 
ee Total Food Shelter Clothing Gpertion Hesand 
Service 
1951 Y ears canoes fae ere ceils NN. 7 117.0 114.4 109.8 tise 111.5 
1059 'V ear Bees fel coe Ree eet Seems 116.5 116.8 120.2 11158 116.2 116.0 
1958 —Y ear een clei eee eee 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 1158 
TO54—Y caret hoi i ouase ecm eG eee 116.2 lee 126.5 109.4 iil, ialy/ 4 
1955 — Years seccdce ce eee os marae 116.4 Til 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
LO 5G Weare sek cents tem cee er 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 ileal 120.9 
1956—Decembers ee eeenee ee Reeene 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
1957 Marche ecen ce hier te 120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 124.2 
A rill) 3 cdesle et ear ernie: 120.9 116.7 134.0 108.5 119.4 126.1 
Marin: Somers tenes reer reeecen (Ph Ail LAGE TeAee 108.5 119.2 126.3 
June Roe eee re ere 121.6 Zea 134.8 108.4 119.1 126.5 
Mar 97 otc c rae eicts sions aoe ge see eae iat 121.9 118.2 1385.1 108.4 119.6 126.5 
AUSUSt yr po ee Re ere ee 122.6 1202 135.3 108.2 119.7 126.9 
Septemibers..cavoceammie eae 12308 121.9 1356 108.3 119.8 Pe Al 
October ee eee eee eh! WUE 135.9 108.7 120.1 Wa a 
INKopWenleies maawnesenoaedowdan boos 123K 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 Wheel 
1) ecem bend k, aac ey ne ae 183, tL 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 
1958 =—Januar yore eee ee eree oie tee 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
IPebruary-iw.0k eee Ree eee NEA i 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 
IMac bidet a cerstmee eaten en terrae 12403 121.3 IBY ail 109.5 Wail al 129.6 





TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Total Other 


—.. Com- 
a Household ais 

March |February| March Food Shelter | Clothing Operation Reais 

1957 1958 1958 in 


Services 
CS Shes dopants) INC ooanaaceoone 108.8 110.6 110.7 107.6 likes: 103.1 108.5 120.6 
IEEA Cheaper ons ee mnhe ae abe 118.7 1p iee eT 116.3 sili 115.3 124.8 130.5 
It AIO consnaaosooyacaedds+ PA il 123.6 124.9 118.1 134.7 lay 121.2 136.8 
Montrealaer eee cin: cone ree 120.3 124.0 125.0 126.3 140.9 106.5 119.2 128.3 
Ottawa itch eve eee nee 121.6 124.3 125.1 OAL 144.3 111.9 118.4 130.9 
LOPOULO. 5.104 caae teow ens aed 123.5 12ie 128.2 WPAN 153 i134! PALE ER 
Winnipeg. aeteec eects ce 118.4 122.0 i 4! 120.7 129.6 114.8 116.9 1282 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 117.8 120.5 120e 118.5 119.9 119.1 122.4 124.3 
Edmonton—Calgary........... Gf a! 120.2 120.4 117.0 123.3 116.0 120.4 126.3 
NAMNGa ele oabaosde Hocadan euanee 122.4 124.5 124.5 119.8 135.4 net 129.9 127.8 





N.B. —Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to com- 
pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(4) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G&—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-MARCH 1957 AND 1958t 











Date Number of Strikes Approximate Number Time Loss 
and Lockouts of Workers 
Commencing Commencing ais ee 
During In During In In Estimated 
Month Existence Month Existence Man-Days |Working Time 
1958* Spe ae (tf | ris ie oy 
VAMUREY: seen core srelerelasss 2 5/crere « 23T 23 9,3647 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
eDLUAvetiee teh ohiie ove Acces 19 31 6,506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
MINTO Nc Se ect ie seks 1s slave yess 26 39 Wyle 15,196 132,325 0.13 
Cumulative Totals..... i 68 29,043 365, 605 0.13 
1957 
TENE Rae Gene Cano Oe 24 24 7,477* 7,477 52,680 0.05 
PE GUC Mea craarsjana/ sachets « 17 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
Iii. c aleetenerereseretestateisyelateveie one 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,480 0.07 
Cumulative Totals..... 73 19,859 173, 240 0.06 


* Preliminary figures. 
{ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain 
information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small 
number of employees for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 
TABLE H-1.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA BY MAIN INDUSTRY GROUPS: 








1928-1957 
Hy no) 
its 
ge) 3 
Fal & 
ap & mo 2 rs 
S| {2 a 5 
“3 a aw} 8 
= fe nv | Aa 
eee 5 | 28 
ee a e &0 © os 
a3 5 chess ne) 
© = oo} > SL Bost || aS ® 
5 3 = 2 Si Soa he a 
25 e) ep & = r= Se) || S = © © a 
oe eet ee ee eee ee 
Bees ea ge | 8 | Sees Wee ope tee Sele 
< 4 ca = = oO | HO] H co oa) Pp H 
LQ 28 Ae ie ceretetine eter heres alee 194 176 43 260 | 201 250 34 353 GA Bees bec 1029 eee 1,677 
1900 ee Se nee oc oe Renee eros Go) || PRG) 54 | 234 | 250 | 298 40 326 58 1 Li | eeteor 1,766 
TOS OMe cere Create 122 175 36 | 258 196 | 324 42 327 Yel | coco iba | eer 1,655 
LOB deed oscis ola 'scalenseleePore a chetonte 163 76 40 158 1B) |) aly 44 205 43 3 Ol ae 1,188 
LOS OD Mmcs acca Cee E eer 154 73 30 123 116 124 21 196 Issil 2 8 1 974 
1988 eine cc Sek Ea Reeie rae atl 91 36 ie) 103 65 15 161 48 3 CBr ae a8 808 
1934 eee coc aeons one 151 114 47 144 103 118 20 165 BYANIE ota SON leaner 1,000 
LOB Diets. ecvetstaccaeter eee eae 124 116 38 175 133 108 25 184 44 1 OGM) Srrer are 1,009 
TOSG Sea ste rs io ete eee 127 133 57 181 112 105 14 240 45 2) 86 21 1,071 
LOS Fee eu eeee wien ieee 156 149 52 201 157 170 23 227 46 il On| fae 1,247 
LOS SUEA a octane vetvah creak 156 143 BO \eezos 136 154 19 166 44}...... HO loo noue 1,167 
TOS Ou sae ke era aucean sae ee eee 162 148 29 169 110 133 25 181 Aare ee (Ov |aaeee 1,107 
LOA oes tee ts rh area epee ree 127 Nee 34 175 144 173 25 236 51 i G5: eee 1,208 
TOMER ret ae ee eee 144 178 24) 262) 268 176 30 silat 65 1 O35 lees 1,553 
QA Pease cane eee 107 170 34 199 ail) || eae 21 318 44 1 S45) ee 1,510 
LS ene RR Ree IG muha SO 99 151 49 | 213 310 154 16 334 59 1 (Ao eae 1,465 
LGA AS ie ars tee ert soe ere 109 137 34 159 276 100 17 | 264 53 1 DOU Seer 1,204 
TOAD SS ha eecretiehe oes ateat ee 114 166 20 188 | 269 127 24} 292 Hy IB Scanieve 88 5 | 1,345 
OAC RSS 2s eteorice rien 119 145 4] 174 | 346 132 Ay || BB 53 3 99 © || byes 
194 Be ee eC oem eer 117 192 30 190 | 265 170 40 289 On 8 110 8 | 1,476 
1 OAR See eae. ort erent 94 171 30 194 | 268 182 45 | 248 45 3 106 1 | 1,387 
1949 Ra Rea Sete eee 18} 141 SP) |) AxDl 249 152 42 249 43 2 131 4 | 1,359 
NCO Oe ae emacs daedon 58 160 42 173 243 156 61 193 a ee HUG | seeeree 1,259 
LOS ICL Se sy ceek ot eer eee i 97 179 20 LS8s| a 2LON) e2d3 31 240 49 3 130 1|\Aeeee 1,369 
1952) Seeevas orishas nah ae fee 102 176 21 212 228 | 248 42 242 44 1 OPM 8 nero 1,418 
TOSS (2 etree id careers 114 167 33 IS |) yay 228 35 178 58 4 SON oats 1,321 
LOG (hee. cs ere ee 100 168 alll 204 | 207 238 26 193 Do 3 Bile Aout 1,296 
LORD) gate eee 88 183 32 17 219 243 42 Ail 50 D Tal Reeeere 1,326 
LODGES aga ac ee ee Riere or 106 197 18 | 250 200 | 312 30 228 56 1 O45 eo ae 1, 462 
LOD 72) aay eee ners uae ee eee 92 135 20 181 XN || aes 42 203 59 2) FRU a Gol te 1,351 


(4) Prior to 1956 the Department had classified as “‘industrial’’ fatalities, deaths which occurred at the place of 
work of the deceased person even though such deaths were not the result of a condition or event connected with the 
employment of the person concerned. This practice has been discontinued. Figures for the years 1949 to 1955 have been 
revised accordingly. 


(2) These figures are preliminary. They include 1,084 reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and 267 compiled from other sources some of which will presently be reported by 
the Boards. The 267 fatalities were distributed as follows: Agriculture 84; Logging 13; Fishing and Trapping 18; Mining 
4; Manufacturing 18; Construction 37; Electricity, Gas and Water Production and Supply 2; Transportation, Storage and 
Communications 53; Trade 10; Finance 2; Service 25. 
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TABLE H-5.—_INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 











Province Medical(1) | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total 
Aid Only | Disability | Disability 

1953 
Newfoundland encase caesar eer CRE 5,630 3,972 114 16 9,732 
Prince Edward Island 479 516 10 0 1,005 
INOVa! SCOUT eee tee re lesen erie ae 9,732 6,565 519 39 16, 855 
New Brunswick 5,328 1,303 227 20 12,928 
LOT ole) 3) OR, Ae eR i GAR Iie a aoe Bio rroinigniab UaOtO inl ac aaa el Coe ties aon lliodit oh ced abi 191 93,306 
Ontario. iA severe a rere ee ner er ee arte 143, 467 55,992 2,198 319 201,976 
Manitoba: S82 ot ccna Sein: eee eater 11,759 5, 168 382 37 17,346 
Saskatchewaneacmccname ried een ce seen te 8,547 7,466 162 43 16,218 
Alberta.ccr cd: os: eee ame ee ce Lie ee eee 28, 522 If 0) 749 124 41,965 
British: Columbia. sexe coset oe: «cei c cen ane 43,569 23,909 iL aye 207 68,9388 
WY | pate Beers eck eruinates SPI p ad =o Seat a Le rene ied ier oe HIP Ar cuoriniAlcl Ha ocraos diac 480, 269 

1954 
Newioundland: s.-cc sjcceeork cos hee see een: OOO Sp ae! 74 28 9,233 
Princeslidwanrcdiulslandanseeerenem cee cece 578 561 9 4 feo 
INOWalSGotias.. noe toh ne oe edt eee 9,655 7,074 508 50 17, 287 
New Brunswick je ceye sees cin en nloseeee oon 5,429 7,427 168 23 12,946 
LR Tic) oY = oe ere Eyets re earn ener Oot S ie Ae nde ef en eee Mee eR Mea oN ek AMNhe, She «clea 253 87,011 
OntariG Sotee eee ey cabin eis eerie, tric see ete ee eee 135,670 55,648 1,994 276 193,588 
Mani GOD ak: oct cticcs Pee ete isto CL en eats 11,421 4,998 3 41 16, 827 
Saskatchewan. a.uieoern see see ee Ce eee 9,399 8,677 PASE 50 18,363 
Alberta: Secon cto eoreeeee e 22,022 16, 679 749 102 40, 452 
British'Columbiataacemecc ance dee en 42,488 23, 230 tei 192 67,085 
ITY | Circa ees pra Ai a amen een octane [ial een ere ee tel Panetta iain nee | llorn, a Ania Avamcadooeaendes “are HANS 463,943 

1955 
Newtoundlan dlyeaersceece roc sere CEs 5,608 4,193 95 il7/ 9,913 
PrincerLidward Island eencnerenioe teen “al 635 12 2, 1,360 
ING Var Scotian bites piece noting cate cee omeeane te 9,878 7,437 543 44 17,902 
New Brunswick sas hoor eae eee 6,560 8, 245 194 33 15,032 
TST} 6 =] epee men REA ARES RMR ere ME RE PE oe Pare ee eae le tM Oo Sled Oe ah celatord 227 95,257 
Ontario. acer eee er eee 147,330 59,284 1,922 278 208,814 
Manitoba: eetionmemermm atcha erties Cet 11,661 5,521 121 29 (WEB EY 
Saskatchewan esr.ceree mee eee ee ers Onin Se 9,082 8,011 137 52 ip2e2 
Alberts: cerca te cee ae oe ee teeters acne Cee 24, 858 17,760 698 116 43,422 
BritishiColumbiaseenee meee een eee ee 43,573 25,036 ieee 180 70,012 
OG yo cette tered aided Pietro, ar ele caveea A nce Celerra ioe er aee ee alee ne] Sree ee Re Ce eee aed La ee oe 496,336 

1956 
INewloundland ns sane acer ace ee ee ee 5,926 4,831 86 12 10, 855 
Prim cesicwardelsland sense eee eterno 786 663 13 if 1,469 
NGvarScotial 7 wae ec oon eae anes ae eee 10,628 7,629 549 84 18,890 
INew WBrunswacls Ae eeecn ee ee eee eee 7,279 8, 983 195 25 16, 482 
LATIT=] 012 CN ie oman le sein ORAS ur tM A ng alee: Alana RA i ae a pee 9 A ane alls a a rec al Ds tina a mec 212 106, 004 
Ontario tJ Sak, oo sere ee eee ee 164, 416 65,313 Py AAD) 312 232,291 
Manitobals. © aten eine oa Oe eee 12,341 5, 843 128 30 18, 342 
Saskatchewan =. serena scooter ceo he ree 10,813 9,202 130 50 20,195 
Alberta; tI eat cern at ee Ae ane nk a SR 27, 363 21,336 769 126 49,594 
Brivishi olympia see eee eee ne ere eee re 49, 635 28,210 1,191 229 79,265 
A) ct a ede vere Se ce shes oe | ae ome Aa Al ahmed oul Gen al a heard acer ceathal fo aeroIg a b a'9G 553,387 

1957 (2) 
Newtoundlandites tec cnc soe en noe eens 4,876 3,748 oD if 8,658 
Princesidwaratlslandeesa eee ee eee 666 530 4 2 1,202 
ING a Scotias yee mee ese e reken o nee ee nee 9,483 7,400 93 51 17,027 
New Bruins Wack sii nick avsvaaereis ecrsictetavess fate so eRe eter ee rear Pe aos | cee ee 7 16,014 
O01) Ce a oer eR RE Pome my Pere gees IB ae Una Acirecicl enti oh Akal lace nicer - 291 110,401 
Qi banio tae ac atin Ree oe ere ee 177,154 68,722 2,278 338 248, 492 
Manitoba3 ta naana meet eine hoe eae 12,508 5, 650 226 30 18,414 
paskatchowanwe. cece nates meee ree oe en eae 11,425 10,978 250 63 22,716 
PLD Cr ia. SP ae cxmtrs apslehe Riaecoietad tee ee erraine ate anaes 25,808 20, 236 784 105 49,933 
Tedah atl ol Ol iitall ots int ago ebadcdadn oAddacotooassoucdduee 48,738 25,620 1,322 191 75,871 
M1 0: | (ee a OE ot Gr he ea A ee i ets OO walla a was Begone tna aso ook 568, 728 


(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 


sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 
(2) Preliminary figures. 
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CURRENT rintaer tte 
manpower and Iabour relations 


REVIRW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation - 


EMPLOYMENT increased substantially in May for the second successive 
month. Estimated employment in the week ending May 24 was 5,665,000, still 
under the year-earlier figure by 22,000. However, the employment increase 
in the two months March to May was 348,000, a considerably greater absolute 
gain than in the similar period in any of the past five years and, in percentage 
terms, equal to the record increase at the beginning of the boom in 1955. 

An early arrival of warm weather this year altered the usual pattern in 
agriculture by advancing the seasonal demand for labour. In total, however, 
the upturn in farm operations has been close to normal, accounting for one 
third of the employment gain during April and May. Among the non-agricul- 
tural industries, construction, services, trade and forestry showed better-than- 
average gains. Employment in construction rose by 116,000, bringing the 
total up to last year’s comparable figure for the first time this year. In 
forestry, employment increased contra-seasonally in this two-month period 
but was still down from last year by 30 per cent. The trend in the trade 
and services group continued steadily upward; estimated employment in 
these in May was 2.1 and 4.4 per cent higher respectively than in May 1957. 

The substantial labour force growth of the past year is easing. From 
April 1957 to April 1958, the annual growth rate averaged 3.8 per cent, com- 
pared with a long term average of 2.2 per cent. These large additions to the 
labour force reflect the heavy immigration that prevailed during the last half 
of 1956 and the first of 1957. A slower rate of growth has been expected as 
a result of the sharp cutback in immigration during the past year. In May, 
the increase from a month earlier was less than half the comparable figure 
last year and as a result the year-to-year increase dropped to 2.6 per cent. 

Unemployment declined sharply during the month, but was still much 
higher than a year earlier. As a percentage of the labour force, seasonally 
adjusted, the number of persons without jobs and seeking work fell to 6.6 
per cent from 6.9 per cent in April. During the month, the number of persons 
on temporary layoff fell from 32,000 to 19,000. There was no significant 
change in the number on short time. 

In all regions and in most local areas, the sharp rise in activity was 
reflected in a larger-than-usual drop in unemployment, although heavy 
surpluses of labour were still prevalent in most areas. At June 1, labour 
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demand and supply were considered to be in balance in less than 10 per cent 
of the 109 areas regularly surveyed, compared with more than 50 per cent 
last June. 

Construction has been responsible for much of the surprisingly strong 
demand for labour of the past two months. Increased activity has been 
reflected in construction employment and has also stimulated activity in 
building supplies. Steel and lumber production, for example, have increased 
substantially in the past few months as a direct result of orders from the 
construction industry. 

Two significant features characterize construction forecasts for 1958. 
The value of outlays in 1958 is expected to be higher than last year’s record; 
and a marked shift in emphasis is anticipated, from industrial and engineering 
construction to housebuilding. The contrast with 1957 is particularly noticeable 
because of the sharp slump in housing in the early part of that year. For 1957 
as a whole expenditures on housing, as a proportion of all construction outlays, 
dropped to 24 per cent from an average of 30 per cent in the three previous 
years. This proportion is expected to rise to 27 per cent in 1958. 

Actual expenditures have followed the forecast pattern, at least during 
the first quarter of the year. The value of residential construction in this 
period was at an annual rate of some 18 per cent over the 1957 average, and 
non-residential construction was some 9 per cent lower. More recent figures 
show a continuation of the upward trend in housing. In the first five months, 
the number of housing units started was estimated to be 86 per cent greater 
than in the same months of last year; starts were higher in all regions, and 
in some were at record levels. Though sketchy, the evidence available on 
non-residential construction also suggests improvement in the past two months. 
The value of contract awards for industrial building rose significantly in May, 
and other non-residential building contracts remained well above last year’s 
figures. 


Recent Economic Developments in Canada and the U.S. 


Certain important characteristics of the current business slump are 
shared by Canada and the United States. In both countries total non-farm 
output held up until the fourth quarter, maintained by the continuing strength 
of the service industries. Differences, however, in the timing and the intensity 
of the decline are apparent between the countries. Industrial production, for 
example, began falling in February 1957 in Canada, preceding the American 
decline by six months; and in Canada the turning point in non-farm employ- 
ment occurred earlier, too (May compared with August). 


While weaknesses developed earlier in the Canadian economy than in 
the American, the slowdown in activities was more moderate in Canada. 
The total value of non-farm production fell by less than 1 per cent between 
the peak in the third quarter of 1957 and the first quarter of 1958. The United 
States, on the other hand, experienced a drop of 4 per cent in the gross 
national product from the third quarter peak to the first quarter of 1958. In 
Canada the current business recession was cushioned to a considerable extent 
by rising expenditures for consumer goods and services and increased spending 
on new residential construction, which had a stabilizing influence on employ- 
ment, production and national income. Consumer goods spending declined, 
however, in the United States in the fourth quarter of 1957 and again in the 
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first quarter of 1958, while investment in new residential construction increased 
only moderately. The absence of these supporting strengths contributed to 
the relative severity of the decline in net output in the United States. 


Recent trends in consumer durable goods expenditures differed noticeably 
between countries. In Canada consumer purchases of durable goods moved 
erratically in 1957, rising in the first and third quarters and falling in the 
other two, so that the annual average was slightly higher than in 1956. A 
rise of 7 per cent from the last quarter of 1957 to the first quarter of 1958 
can be attributed largely to increased sales of passenger cars; new passenger 
car sales in the first quarter of 1958 were about 14 per cent higher than in 
the previous quarter, on a seasonally adjusted basis. In the United States 
consumer purchases of durable goods fell gradually during 1957, although 
the annual average remained higher than in 1956, and the largest decrease 
came in the first quarter of 1958. 

The capital goods industries figured prominently in the current business 
decline in both countries. Investment in new machinery and equipment shows, 
after allowing for seasonal factors, a steady decline in Canada since the 
first quarter of 1957. By the first quarter of 1958 outlays, seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates, had fallen by 16 per cent compared with a 10-per-cent drop 
in investment in producer durable goods in the United States. In Canada the 
slowdown in capital investment resulted in a sharp drop in purchases of 
machinery and equipment from the United States, which, in turn, had an 
adverse effect on production and employment in the United States. The 
greater intensity of the decline in Canada can be attributed to the fact that 
weaknesses developed in the Canadian economy earlier. These weaknesses 
stemmed in part from a fall in exports. As early as the second quarter of 
1957 plans for the expansion of plant facilities were being revised down- 
wards by Canadian businessmen as world markets for some basic materials 
deteriorated. This was particularly true of mining and forest products, which 
were in heavy world demand during 1955 and 1956. Industries supplying 
these provided much of the stimulus to plant expansion in these years. The 
American economy. is less sensitive to changing demands for basic materials 
so that the effect of falling markets for these commodities during 1957 was 
less severe than in Canada. Investment in capital goods, after allowing for 
seasonal factors, declined by only 1.6 per cent from the second quarter of 
1957 to the end of the year in the United States, compared with a drop of 
10.5 per cent in Canada. During the first quarter of 1958 the trends were 
reversed; investment in Canada changed little from the previous quarter while 
the United States experienced a decline of 8 per cent. 


As in the 1953-54 recession, the changing pace of private investment was 
reflected in business inventories. A tendency towards lower investment in 
non-farm business inventory became apparent in both countries early in 
1957, and by the last quarter moderate liquidation was taking place. In both 
countries inventory stocks fell still further in the first quarter of 1958 as 
production levels in some industries were cut well below consumption rates. 

In the table overleaf the degree and range of the current decline can be 
observed for some of the leading business indicators in Canada and the 
United States. According to the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
business activity reached a peak in the United States in July 1957. In Canada 
the peak economic activity was reached in February of 1957. 
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SELECTED ECONOMIC INDICATORS, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1957-1958 


(Seasonally adjusted) 














CanaDA(!) UNITED States (?) 
Indicators —_———$_ $$ | 
February, | April, Percentage July, April, Percentage 
1957 1958 Change 1957 1958 Change 

Index of Production, Total.............. 291.9 278.5 — 4.6 145.0 126.0 —13.1 
Manulacturing eset eae aerate 291.3 270.2 — 7.3 147.0 128.0 —12.9 
Durable Manufacturing............ 3533 314.3 —11.0 162.0 133.0 —17.9 
Non-Durable Manufacturing....... 251.6 242.0 —38.2 131.0 124.0 — 5.4 
Mining 4 cnt eee 288.7 299.2 + 3.6 128.0 109.0 —14.9 
Index of Non-Agricultural Employment. NB} 118.2 — 4.5 120.7 115.6 — 4.2 
Manufacturing Employment......... 118.4 109.4 — 7.6 104.9 92.5 —11.8 
Department Store Sales ($m)........... 105.4 108.6 + 3.0 138.0 131.0(3)| — 5.1 
—10.3 85.0 72.0 —15.3 


Freight Car Loadings(4)................. 354.2 Sa TS 


(1) Production: 1935-39 = 100; employment: 1949 = 100. 
(2) 1947-49 = 100. 

(3) Figure for March. 

(4) Figures for Canada in thousands of cars. 


Reductions in spending exerted heavier downward pressures on produc- 
tion, employment and income in the United States than in Canada. Since 
the reference peak in July, the American economy underwent an 11.8-per-cent 
drop in manufacturing employment and a 13.1-per-cent decline in industrial 
production (allowing for seasonal factors). Canada experienced relatively 
moderate declines of 7.6 per cent and 4.6 per cent respectively in manufacturing 
employment and industrial production since the February peak. Labour 
income, seasonally adjusted, rose in Canada by 3 per cent since the turning 
point in economic activity, while in the United States it declined 3 per cent. 


While most indicators of business activity suggest that the current 
contraction has been somewhat milder in Canada than in the United States, 
unemployment has risen more quickly in this country than in the United States. 
Persons without jobs and seeking work were on the average about 71 per cent 
higher in Canada in the first four months of 1958 than in the comparable 
period last year. In the United States the increase over the same period 
amounted to 67 per cent. The sharper gain in Canada can be attributed 
to the rapid expansion of the labour force during 1957. The Canadian labour 
force was on the average 3.3 per cent higher last year than in 1956, compared 
with a rise of slightly less than 1 per cent in the United States. The record 
number of immigrants entering this country last year figured largely in the 
expansion of the labour force. 


Recent trends of business activity are more encouraging in both countries. 
The index of industrial production moved erratically in Canada since the 
beginning of the year but the gains more than made up for the losses. 
Canadian industrial employment, seasonally adjusted, edged upwards in 
April after declining steadily for eight months. Average hours worked in 
manufacturing also increased from 37.2 in January to 40.0 in March. In the 
United States industrial production, seasonally adjusted, turned slightly in 
May after declining steadily for eight months. The decline in non-farm 
employment in April, seasonally adjusted, was the smallest in five months. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 10, 1958) 








Percentage Change 

















ease From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a):...............-.. May 24 6,031,000 | + 1.0 + 2.6 
a otal persons with jobS.....¢.::.¢echs,005+) Dlay 24 5,665, 000 + 3.9 — 0.4 
Ab wOrk oo course or mores! .42,.200ehe Be May 24 3,552,000 — 26.0 —30.9 
At work less than 35 hours................ May 24 1,972,000 | +293.6 +359.7(1) 
Wit jobs DUGNOtAL WOrkK«.. 5.40 Geass: May 24 141,000 — 9.0 +21.6 
With jobs but on short time.............. May 24 45,000 — 8.2 +18.4 
With jobs but laid off full week........... May 24 19,000 | —40.6 +58.3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work...... May 24 366,000 | —29.1 +88.7 
Persons with jobs in agriculture..............] May 24 739, 000 + 6.8 — 4.4 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture.......... May 24 4,926,000 | + 3.5 + 0.2 
Bb bet Wal Wae Were ae etal son 2 fen 3! aycst, acc en May 24 4,517,000 | + 4.2 + 1.3 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
ies AT < VRS WTC, 3S Dee ee ae es > Sn ce May 22 92, 200 —27.2 +64.1 
CUIDTELG7Et3. 4 US SAe PR ROS (i aera See Pa PN Sere May 22 209, 400 —21.6 +73 .6 
CUE ee tees Re etek. onto dy bik ess SO May 22 185, 000 —18.5 +81.7 
RIAIMOMEER MOGs. sad. 2 l'iites che May 22 80, 400 —29.8 +83.6 
TAC ew Ee Lech ek eis ow at eee May 22 74, 800 —17.3 +98 .9 
BUEN ALU CU IGRS se th ae ek s.Sre coe t CB May 22 641,800 —22.3 +78 .3 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance 
DETTE Tree er reer eee ee Fels PTS May 1 722259 —16.0 +93.3 
Amount of benefit payments................} April $66, 679,377 — 7.9 +65.1 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)........ April 1 112.9 — 0.1 — 4.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)....| April 108.3 “00.1 — 6.2 
TSS ae ee ert eevee este ond tena ok Ist Qtr. /58 21,243 — —66.0(c) 
Destined to the labour force................. Ist Qtr./58 10,457 = —70.7(c) 
Conciliation Services 
Numbemoil Gases m progress.ic -) ) i. .c.4s vs, April 827 + 4.3 ar 
Number of workers involved................. April 275, 241 +12.2 === 
Strikes and Lockouts 
IN tice ties TS i Wah juer fo o\ate cia aun: viaies Sieactiele- ua May 71, 620 — +51.4(c) 
IND WOP WOEKCES INVOLVE cane ctcacecst cs ue eben: May 5,138 — —19.4(c) 
IN OP GEesUtl Kea ere eee ulate CO thes eames: May 33 -= —10.0(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries............ April 1 $70.18 + 0.2 + 3.9 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............| April 1 $1.66 + 0.4 + 4.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... April 1 40.4 + 1.0 — 1.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............. April 1 $67 .02 + 1.4 + 2.7 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100)......... May 1 125.1 — 0.1 + 3.3 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 —100)....| April 1 128.4 + 0.7 — 0.8 
GUA ADOUL INO BIE..0 5.567 x 0 ocernc- cate. $000, 000; March L234 + 0.2 + 2.4 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-1939 = 100).............. April 276.4 + 2.9 — 3.1 
NT TIMRACTO PING aki <6 sce xlg Mens oO ws 5 April 273.0 + 3.6 — 4,3 
IDs ple Seen etn ec teens testen Seeaue eens. April 320.6 + 3.3 — 6.9 
INGnel uiralol este er err: eer te eens CATT 242).5 + 3.9 — 1.9 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour I’orce, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. 

(1) The unusually large number working !ess than 35 hours was due to the Queen’s Birthday being in the survey week. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


The bargaining scene at mid-June showed 347,150 workers in negotiation 
compared with 104,300 workers at the same time last year. A high proportion 
of current negotiations were in conciliation. This was the case not only in 
agreements involving a thousand or more workers, but, as shown by the chart 
below on conciliation statistics, in bargaining generally throughout Canada. 
In the first six months of 1957, the proportion of workers in negotiation who 
were at the conciliation stage dropped from 57 per cent at the beginning of 
the year to 25 per cent in June. This year it has risen steadily to almost 75 
per cent in June. 

Settlements in the one-thousand-or-over group this year have been few 
and the number of negotiations continues to increase rapidly. For example, 
in March only three settlements were reported covering 4,250 workers; in 
May the number had risen to 10 settlements covering 44,400 workers; this 
month settlements reported have dropped to six, covering 12,000 workers. 

The six settlements reported this month were between Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company of Canada Limited in Hamilton and the United Rubber, 
Cork and Linoleum Workers; Greater Winnipeg Transit and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees; the 
Fur Manufacturers’ Guild Incorporated and the Montreal Fur Workers 
Union; the Vancouver auto dealers and repair garages and the International 
Association of Machinists; the Canada Wire and Cable Co. Ltd. and the 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE JUNE 15, 1958 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 
May 1, 1958 to July 31, 1958 


Agreements Workers 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period ............. 82 368,050 
Bargaining carried over from April .................. 50 245,650 
Terminating in period May 1-July 31 ................. 32 122,400 

Settlements Achieved May 15-June 15 .................. 6 12,000 

Negotiations Continuing at June 15 .................... 72 347,150 
Bareaimingeine propresss ss. see Fae. yo AELTE Ro oe ab 27 89,600 
(onesie PrOCTESS fi. ce ch cone hci bea eas 43 254,300 
OS RC OULC At LOIb et. 6 eh) PEEPS oo «abe artic < co ctas « 1 2,000 
Wiorlke GLODORWG MERI. a csvattac MEME os Ae Gk tue vt 1 1,250 

Other Agreements Terminating in Period ................ 4 8,900 


United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America; and the Montreal 
Transportation Commission and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers. These agreements ranged in duration 
from one to three years and provided from 5 to 28 cents an hour wage increases, 
The agreement with Firestone Tire and Rubber Company provided an increase 
of 5 cents an hour for piece workers and 6 cents for time workers with a lump 
sum of $12.00 retroactive to the date of expiry of the previous agreement. 
In the contracts with the Greater Winnipeg Transit and the Vancouver auto 
dealers, the unions secured provisions for three weeks vacation after 10 years 
service. The contract with Canada Wire and Cable provided an employer 
contribution of 50 per cent towards the Ontario Hospital Plan and the Blue 
Cross Supplementary Plan. This is the first of the major agreements to report 
arrangements to cover public hospital plans. 

Further negotiations are scheduled to begin soon. For example, important 
negotiations are about to take place between the United Automobile Workers 
and the automobile industry in Canada. Present contracts are in effect until 
August; the contract with General Motors of Canada Limited expires on 
August 1, that with Chrysler of Canada on August 15, and with Ford of 
Canada on August 31. In the negotiations with Ford and General Motors the 
union is asking for substantial wage increases, increased pension benefits, 
additional statutory holidays and four weeks paid vacation after 15 years of 
service. 

The table overleaf shows the size of the increasingly heavy demands 
made on conciliation services in Canada this year. Even though more 
workers are bargaining this year than last, the present number of workers 
in conciliation—almost ten times the 1957 level—shows a higher proportion 
in conciliation this year. 

Since the beginning of the year a large number of railway employees of 
the CNR and CPR have been in conciliation. The largest individual group 
under conciliation has been the non-operating trades and the conciliation 
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Comparison of Conciliation Proceedings Among 
Units of 1,000 or More Workers 1957, 1958 


1957 1958 
Agreements Workers Agreements Workers 
February 1) <7 22-2 eee 6 23,300 8 137,800 
March slo 12 ee eee oe 6 21,800 14 146,450 
April 1b. er ere eee 7 22,268 20 166,700 
May 1b oe tee ae eee 15 57,300 28 215,500 
Jane LS ee ec eee ih 25,800 43 254,300 


board is expected to present its report soon. The only major development 
in the past month has been the appointment of a conciliation officer in the 
negotiations between the CNR and the engineers. The status of negotiations 
in the railway trades is listed below. 


Non-operating Hee 127,000 workers—in conciliation 


Firemen —CNR: 4,300 workers—in conciliation 
Mar. 31 —CPR: 3,100 workers—negotiating 
Engineers —CNR: — 3,500 workers—in conciliation 
June 30 —CPR: 2,600 workers—negotiating 
Trainmen May 31 —CNR: 12,000 workers—negotiating 

May 31 —CPR: 9,000 workers—negotiating 


Other important areas of conciliation are: pulp and paper, logging, con- 
struction, packinghouse, transport, civic employees and various metal mining 
and processing industries. In Quebec, negotiations with the following pulp and 
paper companies are now in the conciliation stage: St. Lawrence Corporation, 
James MacLaren Co. Ltd., Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., and 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co. Ltd. The two unions, the Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (CLC) and the National Federation of 
Pulp and Paper Workers (CCCL), are asking for employer contributions to 
insurance plans, improved vacations and statutory holidays, a guaranteed 
wage plan and various wage increases. In British Columbia, 34,000 workers 
are covered by negotiations which began in April and are now in conciliation 
between the International Woodworkers of America and various logging and 
lumber manufacturing companies. In construction four major agreements 
are at present undergoing conciliation proceedings, two in Ontario, one in 
Nova Scotia and one in Alberta. About 6,000 truck drivers and maintenance 
men in Southern Ontario are affected by negotiations being conducted between 
the Teamsters union and the association representing 70 transport employers. 
The union has asked the Automotive Transport Association for wage increases 
ranging from 50 to 60 cents an hour. Negotiations are at present in concilia- 
tion. In Toronto about 5,000 workers are affected by conciliation proceedings 
between the City of Toronto and the Civic Employees Union and the Municipal 
Employees Association (inside workers). All of the large agreements, covering 
nearly 30,000 workers, in the metal mining and metal processing industries 
are at present in conciliation. Prominent among these are negotiations 
between the United Steelworkers of America in Kingston and the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada and the Steel Co. of Canada in Hamilton, and between the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and International 
Nickel Co. of Canada, Limited and Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co. of Canada Ltd. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 


ECONOMIC activity in the Atlantic 
region showed a decided increase during 
May. In the five-week period ending 
May 24, the number of persons with 
jobs rose by 50,000 to 498,000. Much 
of this increase resulted from renewed 
activity in seasonal industries such as 
farming, fishing, construction, sawmill- | 
ing and logging. Some improvement | |. -"7==4 = 
occurred, too, in manufacturing, as work . 
began on new orders in shipbuilding and 
railway rolling stock firms. 

Employment in the region remained 
lower than last year owing to weak- 
nesses in some of the leading industries. 
Manufacturing employment, for exam- 
ple, was 7 per cent lower than last year. 
Much of this decline occurred in the 
pulp and paper and iron and steel products industries. In non-manufacturing, 
the largest year-to-year employment declines were in construction and 
transportation; decreases of 7.4 per cent and 3.9 per cent, respectively, were 
recorded in these industries. Housebuilding was a major source of weakness 
in this region; new units started were 9 per cent lower in the first four 
months of 1957 than in the comparable period last year. By contrast, all 
other regions recorded fairly sharp increases. Engineering and commercial 
types of construction increased slowly this spring but prospects were brighter 
than a year ago as a heavy volume of construction was planned for later 
in the year. Total contracts awarded in the first four months were substantially 
higher than in the same period last year. 

Unemployment declined in all parts of the region during the month. Five 
of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified from the substantial to the 
moderate labour surplus category. At June 1, the area classification was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 15 (4); in 
moderate surplus, 6 (15); in balance, 0 (2). 
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Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment declined more 
slowly than usual in this area owing to reduced hiring in construction. While 
the volume of construction planned for 1958 was at least as large as last 
year, few large projects have been undertaken so far. At the end of the 
month registrations of construction workers in this area were more than 
50 per cent higher than a year ago. The fishing industry was very active 
during May so that most fishermen in the area had returned to work by 
the end of the month. 


New Glasgow (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Employment increased 
substantially during the month, although unemployment was still well above 
last year’s level. The recall of 450 metalworkers by Eastern Car Company 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JUNE 1, 1958 











METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 
per cent or more in non-agri- 

cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
labour force 10,000-25,000) 


Substantial 
Labour Surplus 


Group | 


Quebec-Levis 

St. John’s 

Vancouver—New 
Westminster 

Windsor 


Corner Brook 

Cornwall 

Ft. William- 
Pt. Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 
oncton 

New Glasgow 

Peterborough 

Rouyn-Val d’Or 

Shawinigan Falls 

Sherbrooke 


Trois Riviéres 


Labour 
Shortage 


Group 4 


Moderate 
Labour Surplus 


Approximate 
Balance 


Group 2 Group 3 


—»CALGARY 
—>EDMONTON 
—»)>HAMILTON 
—>MONTREAL 
Toronto 


—» WINNIPEG 


Brantford —>KINGSTON 
—)>FARNHAM-GRANBY |—»>KITCHENER 
Guelph —)>LONDON 
Halifax 
—» NIAGARA 
PENINSULA 
Oshawa 
—->SAINT JOHN 
Sarnia 
Sudbury 
—>SYDNEY 
—»>TIMMINS-KIRKLAND 
LAKE 


—»>OTTAWA-HULL 


Victoria 


-_——— | See 


Chatham 

Riviére du Loup 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 


—-»BARRIE 
—}>MOOSE JAW 


Brandon 
—»>CHARLOTTETOWN 

Lethbridge 
—»NORTH BATTLEFORD 
—y»>PRINCE ALBERT 
—)>RED DEER 

Regina 

Saskatoon 


Bathurst 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspé 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe- 

St. Jéréme 
St. Stephen 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth 


—}>BEAUHARNOIS 
Belleville-Trenton 
—>BRACEBRIDGE 
Brampton 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 
—»>CHILLIWACK 
—>DRUMHELLER 


Galt 
—->KENTVILLE 

Lachute- 

Ste. Thérése 

—»>LINDSAY 

Listowel 

Medicine Hat 
—»>NORTH BAY 
—> PEMBROKE 
—y)}PORTAGE LA 

PRAIRIE 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Simcoe 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

St. Thomas 

Stratford 
—y»TRAIL-NELSON 
—»TRURO 

Woodstock-Ingersoll 


Goderich 
—>SWIFT CURRENT 
—> WALKERTON 
—>WEYBURN 





—-> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which 
they moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover of April issue. 
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Limited accounted for much of the employment gain. Short time was reported 
in two of the coal mines during May and little improvement was expected in 
June. 


Sydney (major industrial) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Employ- 
ment expanded according to the usual seasonal pattern in this area. Job 
opportunities for construction workers increased steadily as work commenced 
on several large building projects. Most fish packing plants in the area 
were busy although catches were reported below normal. Employment 
increased slightly in coal mining and steel manufacturing, the largest industries 
in the area. 


Saint John (major industrial) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Activity 
at the Saint John dry dock reached the highest level in more than two years. 
In most other lines of manufacturing, employment either held stable or 
increased. In construction, employment prospects were brighter than this 
time last year; skilled tradesmen were expected to be in heavy demand 
this summer. 


Charlottetown, Kentville and Truro (major agricultural and minor) reclas- 
sified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT rose in the Quebec 
region during May, as outdoor activities 
picked up seasonally. However, con- 
tinuing weaknesses in manufacturing 
industries offset, in some measure, em- 
ployment gains made in the construction, 
forestry, and service industries. At May 
24, the number of persons with jobs was 
estimated at some 1,570,000, the same 
as a year ago but a rise of some 61,000 
over a month earlier. The number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work 
declined more than seasonally, to 7.9 
per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 4.7 per cent last year. 

Despite cold weather, market gar- 
dening provided work for many during 
the month, and agricultural employment, 
though remaining below last year’s level, showed a strong increase. The 
pulpwood drive was in full swing in most of the region and in some areas 
summer cutting had begun. However, quotas were down from last year and 
considerably fewer men were working in the woods than a year ago—at the 
middle of the month, some 40 per cent fewer. Registrations of loggers at NES 
offices in the region were some 77 per cent higher than a year ago. With 
road restrictions lifted and construction demands intensified employment rose 
in sawmills and in the manufacture of wood products. While many pulp and 
paper mills were still operating on reduced hours, a number of mills were 
again working at capacity, and in general the employment situation in the 
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industry was stable. Work was intermittent in many textile plants in the 
region and there were some layoffs during the month. Employment was 
particularly weak in the manufacture of men’s clothing. 

Employment rose in the manufacture of iron and steel products and 
in transportation equipment, though remaining below last year’s level. Employ- 
ment also rose in the service industries and in retail trade, maintaining a 
moderate advance upon last year’s level of employment in these sectors. 
Housing starts were substantially higher than a year ago, the number increasing 
more than seasonally over the month. 

Three of the 24 labour market areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month, from conditions of substantial to moderate labour surplus. At 
June 1, the areas were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in substantial surplus, 18 (6); in moderate surplus, 6 (14); in balance, 0 (4). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. At April 1 
employment was only 2.5 per cent below a year ago and, as a result of a 
strong upturn in construction, services and parts of manufacturing, this gap 
has probably been eliminated. However, the number of jobless was higher 
than a year ago at the beginning of June. Employment rose in the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel products with rising production of structural steel, sheet 
metal, and primary iron and steel. Activity increased in the manufacture of 
transportation equipment during the month with employment stabilizing 
in aircraft plants. However, employment in both these industries (iron and 
steel products, transportation equipment) was at a level substantially below 
last year’s. While the number of housing starts in the first quarter of 1958 
was higher than last year’s corresponding figure, inclement weather and a 
reduction in the volume of industrial building kept employment below the 
level of a year ago. Employment in retail trade and the service industries rose 
during the month, maintaining slight year-to-year gains. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Production and employ- 
ment in most primary and secondary textile plants were low for the time of 
year. Employment rose in the manufacture of wood products during the 
month, and pulp and paper mills were hiring for the season. Activity in 
construction rose, and activity in the shipyards remained fairly brisk. Total 
employment in the area was close to last year’s level during the month. 


Farnham-Granby (major industrial) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Unemployment fell seasonally during the month in construction, transportation 
and the service industries. Layoffs occurred in clothing plants, but in Granby, 
production and employment rose in primary textiles. 


ONTARIO 


THE EMPLOYMENT situation in Ontario continued to improve during the 
month. The number of persons with jobs at May 24 was estimated to be 
2,093,000, an increase of 41,000 from the previous month but about 19,000 
lower than a year earlier. The year-to-year decline occurred entirely in 
agriculture; employment in non-agricultural industries was higher than a 
year ago. In fact, the increases in non-agricultural employment in the last 
two months was greater than in the corresponding period in the last five 
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years. Unemployment declined substan- 
tially but remained much higher than 
a year ago. 
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Construction continued to play a 
decisive part in the increase in employ- 
ment, by creating an estimated one-third 
of the new job opportunities and by 
stimulating activity in a number of 
other industries. The number of housing 
units started in April was almost twice 
as high as in April 1957; starts in the 
first four months this year were more 
than double those in the corresponding 
period last year. Although the pace 
of construction activity was somewhat 
slower in May, the rate of housing starts 
remained much higher than a year 
before. In addition, the effect of exten- a, 
sive commercial and institutional construction in larger centers and of pipeline 
construction in Northern Ontario was being increasingly felt in the employ- 
ment market. The iron and steel and wood products industries remained the 
principal beneficiaries of the construction boom, but its effect was also felt 
in the home appliances and chemical industries. 

The iron and steel industry operated at about 80 per cent of capacity. 
Orders to steel mills showed a decided upswing as wholesalers and industrial 
consumers began a gradual build-up of their low steel inventories. Employment 
in transportation equipment showed little basic change. Motor vehicle produc- 
tion increased moderately over the month but remained about 20 per cent 
below that of a year ago. It is worth noting that motor vehicle sales declined 
only by about 6 per cent, accumulated inventories and imports making up 
the difference between production and sales. Seasonal causes accounted 
for increased employment in transportation ‘and services, and at the same 
time were responsible for a slight reduction in employment in the farm 
implements industry. Employment in forestry increased seasonally, but did 
not reach last year’s level. The decline was due mainly to the continuing 
low demand for forestry products for export. Agricultural operations were 
hampered during the month by unfavourable weather conditions. 

Thirteen of the 34 labour market areas in the region were reclassified 
during the month, seven from the substantial to the moderate surplus category, 
and six from the moderate surplus to the balanced category. At June 1, the 
area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus, 5 (0); in moderate surplus, 22 (6); in balance, 7 (28). 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas. Hamilton reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Con- 
struction activity, including commercial and institutional construction, 
increased substantially. New orders for iron and steel products resulted in 
the recall of steelworkers. The demand for labour from the heavy electrical 
equipment industry increased, but electrical household appliances were slack 
and experienced some labour cutbacks. Ottawa-Hull reclassified from Group 
2 to Group 3. Employment increased considerably during the month; there 
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was a strong demand for labour in most occupations, particularly for both 
skilled and unskilled construction workers. A heavy demand for farm workers 
was met by bringing in workers from the Maritime provinces. Toronto 
remained in Group 2. The employment situation continued to improve, mainly 
as a result of increased demand for construction workers and farm labour. 
The iron and steel and wood products industries reported new hirings. Produc- 
tion of automotive supplies and electrical apparatus remained low. Seasonal 
layoffs occurred in the farm implements industry. Windsor remained in 
Group 1. Unemployment declined slightly, due to new activity in construction 
and agriculture, but the labour surplus remained high, mainly as a result of 
curtailed automobile production. 


Major Areas reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2.: Niagara Peninsula, 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake. Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3: Barre, 
Kingston, Kitchener, and London. 


Minor Areas reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2: Bracebridge, Lindsay, 
North Bay, and Pembroke. Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3: Walkerton. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT rose markedly in the 
region during May. Persons with jobs at 
May 24 were estimated at 1,033,000, an 
increase of 46,000 from the month before 
and a gain of some 18,000 from a year 
ago. Unemployment, although consider- 
ably higher than a year ago, declined 
sharply and was lower in the Prairie 
wo region than in any other region in 
Canada. 
Marked increases in non-agricul- 
tural industries were responsible for 
ui eres | almost 60 per cent of the gain in employ- 
| ment. Major increases were reported in 
construction, which has shown a strong 
upswing since spring, particularly in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Transpor- 
tation employment continued to rise as 
road restrictions were lifted and rail and water shipments increased. Manu- 
facturing employment increased throughout the region but remained below 
the level of last year, owing to weaknesses in the manufacture of iron and 
steel, transportation equipment and non-metallic products. 

A notable feature of the Prairie employment picture this year was the 
sharp increase of employment in April and May. Employment rose by some 
87,000 during these two months, the largest gain for any comparable period 
since 1953. A sharp increase in non-agricultural industries was mainly 
responsible for this record employment gain. While favourable weather in 
April made it possible for farm operations to start early, some slowdown 
was evident during May, partly because of dry soil conditions. As a result 
the employment increase in agriculture was substantially smaller in May 
than in April. 
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Since the beginning of the year the trade, finance and service industries 
have been an important support to total employment. Construction, which 
was down 6 per cent during the first quarter of the year, picked up considerably 
in April; residential construction especially, but also business and engineering 
construction, showed strong gains. Employment in the transportation industry 
increased seasonally, narrowing slightly the year-to-year decrease in employ- 
ment in this industry. Manufacturing employment was 3 per cent lower 
in the first quarter of 1958 than a year before. However, some strength was 
registered in the industries processing agricultural products. 

Eleven of the 20 labour market areas were reclassified during the month. 
At June 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 4 (0); in moderate surplus, 13 (0); in 
balance, 3 (19); in shortage, 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Winnipeg, Edmonton and Calgary (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. At the beginning of April, employment in Winnipeg was at last 
year’s level but was slightly lower in Calgary and Edmonton. However, 
construction employment has advanced markedly since late spring, resulting in 
gains in manufacturing, especially in industries producing building materials. 
An upswing was also evident in the transportation and service industries. 
Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. At the 
beginning of April, employment was some 4 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Unemployment, however, was very high, mainly as a result of more-than- 
seasonal declines in logging employment. During April and May employment 
rose seasonally in the transportation and construction industries. Metal 
mining employment declined during the past two months. 


Moose Jaw (major agricultural) reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


North Batileford, Prince Albert and Red Deer (major agricultural) reclas- 
sified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Swift Current and Weyburn (minor) reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Portage La Prairie and Drumheller (minor) reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. 


PACIFIC 


ACTIVITY in the Pacific region dropped sharply last winter and, although 
hiring in most industries has since increased seasonally, there has been no 
significant rise in the basic level of employment. In April, the industrial 
employment index, seasonally adjusted, was still down 10 per cent from last 
year’s peak, and average hours worked in all industries were moderately 
lower than a year earlier. 

The picture improved moderately in May. The number of persons with 
jobs was estimated to be 471,000 in the week ended May 24. This figure 
was 14,000 more than a month earlier, a larger increase than usual, but 3,000 
less than a year earlier. Unemployment declined somewhat more than usual 
but remained well above last year’s level. 

To some extent, the retarded upturn reftects a continued market weakness 
for the products of some of the major industries of the region. In metal mining, 
the employment downtrend that started early in 1957 continued throughout the 
first quarter of 1958 and in the 12 months ending in April had declined by 
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25 per cent. In shipbuilding the con- 
struction of new government ships and 
maintenance work on naval vessels fell 
off this spring and was only partly offset 
by increased commercial orders; total 
employment in April was down 20 per 
cent from a year earlier. 
: Seasonal recovery in construction 
: - | Wik Jobs | and forestry this year has been slowed 
ee ee | down by labour-management negotia- 
. | tions. In the construction industry, the 
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/ ae | amount of work in prospect is only 
aes Non-Agriculture >> | slightly less than last year as a result 
| ze | of a record residential building program. 
Work progress has been slowed down, 
however, by a month-long strike against 
the Heavy Construction Association, 
and more recently by a lockout of 
plumbers and pipefitters, a dispute still unsettled at the beginning of June. 

The demand for B.C. lumber in the domestic market has been stimulated 
by increased house building, and in overseas markets by a drop in ocean 
freight rates during the past year. In contrast to most of last year, production 
and shipments of lumber to all markets showed a year-to-year gain in the 
first quarter of the year. As a result, sawmilling employment has risen con- 
siderably since the beginning of the year. Logging employment has increased 
more slowly, however, because of high inventories of logs in the water, to 
which employers are reluctant to add until negotiations on a new union 
contract are concluded. 

Unemployment declined steadily in all parts of the region. At June 1, 
the 10 local areas in the region were classified as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 6 (1); in moderate surplus, 4 (6); in 
balance, 0 (3). 








Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Employ- 
ment in April was about 6 per cent lower than a year earlier, the decrease being 
common to all industries except the transportation, communications and 
storage group. The lockout of some 900 plumbers and pipefitters has not 
stopped work on local construction, which so far this year is appreciably 
greater than in the same period in 1957. This dispute, however, together with 
a strike of about 400 members of the Seamen’s International Union against 
the Canadian Pacific British Columbia Coastal Service, and the unsettled 
negotiations in the lumber industry, has contributed to a relatively slow 
seasonal rise in employment this year. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Employment in April was 
down 7 per cent from a year earlier, the decline being concentrated largely 
in shipbuilding and, to a lesser extent, in wood products. The rate of hiring 
during the past month suggests that it has not improved significantly from 
a year ago. Unemployment continued to be much higher than a year ago. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Strike over Diesel Issue 
Ends on Third Day 


On Sunday, May 11, at 6 am. local 
Standard Time across Canada, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (CLC)—for the second time in 16 
months—went on strike against the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company in their 
dispute over the employment of firemen on 
diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service. The strike ended on its third day, 
shortly before midnight Tuesday, May 18. 

Both parties retreated from their pre- 
viously adamant positions, the Brotherhood 
agreeing that firemen were not necessary 
on diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service, the Company agreeing to retain all 
firemen then employed. 

The Brotherhood first struck over this 
issue on January 2, 1957. This walkout 
ended January 11, when both parties 
accepted the Government’s offer to submit 
the dispute to a Royal Commission (L.G., 
Feb. 1957, p. 159). The Royal Commission 
reported in February this year (LG.,, 
March, p. 256) that it had come to the 
conclusion that firemen were not needed 
on diesels in freight and yard service. The 
report was accepted by the Company but 
rejected by the Brotherhood. 

A chronological summary of the dispute 
follows: 

February 1956—Negotiations begin for 
collective agreement to replace one expiring 
March 31. Brotherhood makes wage de- 
mands, Company counters with proposal 
that firemen be removed from freight and 
yard diesels. 

May 19656—Conciliation board appointed 
with Judge J. C. Anderson of Belleville, 
Ont., as Chairman. 

December 1956—Majority report of con- 
ciliation board supports Company’s pro- 
posal and recommends 12-per-cent wage 
increase. Minority report supports union’s 
opposition to removal of firemen. 

December 12, 1956—CPR announces 
readiness to implement board’s majority 
report. Brotherhood rejects the offer and 
announces decision to take a strike vote. 

December 28-31, 1956—Talks between 
disputants in Ottawa, with -Minister of 
Labour Milton Gregg and Acting Prime 
Minister C. D. Howe participating, end in 
failure to settle the dispute. 


January 2, 1957—Strike begins and forces 
CPR to suspend rail operations across 
Canada. 

January 7, 1957—Company rejects pro- 
posal for ending the strike forwarded by 
the Canadian Labour Congress through the 
office of Prime Minister St. Laurent. 

January 9, 1957—Prime Minister St. 
Laurent calls disputants to Ottawa for 
further talks. 

January 11, 1957—Strike ends after the 
Government assured both parties it would 
submit the unresolved issues to a Royal 
Commission. 

January 17, 1957—Royal Commission 
appointed, with Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock 
of the Supreme Court of Canada as Chair- 
man, and Mr. Justice Campbell C. Mec- 
Laurin of the Trial Division of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta and Mr. Justice Jean 
Martineau of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
for Quebec as members. The Commission’s 
findings were not to be binding on the 
disputants. 

November 6, 1957—-The Commission ends 
its hearings, after receiving the testimony 
of 119 witnesses. 

February 4, 1958—Kellock Commission 
issues report, holding that firemen are not 
necessary on diesel locomotives in freight 
and yard service, and that the CPR’s plan 
for gradual removal of firemen in those jobs 
is “fair”. Company announces acceptance of 
the report; the Brotherhood, rejection. 

February 13-14, 1958—Officials of the 
Brotherhood and the CPR meet to discuss 
amendments to the current contract in the 
light of the Commission’s report. Talks 
broken off without agreement being reached. 

March 31, 1958—The Company informs 
the Brotherhood that it will begin removing 
firemen from freight and yard diesels on 
May lI. 

April 16-18, 1958—Negotiations begin on 
new agreement replacing the one expiring 
May 31; break off when no agreement 
reached. 

April 23, 1958—CLC convention pledges 
qualified support of the Brotherhood in the 
dispute (see page 591). 

April 29, 1958—CPR President N. R. 
Crump meets with Firemen’s President 
H. E. Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert requests post- 
ponement of the CPR’s planned date for 
removal of firemen from freight and yard 
diesels; Mr. Crump refuses. 


in 


eye 


May 1, 1958—After taking a strike vote, 
Brotherhood calls strike for May 11. 

May 8, 1958—Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker, Labour Minister Starr and Trans- 
port Minister Hees open talks with the 
disputants, in which CLC President Jodoin 
participates. 

May 9, 1958—Union seeks injunction in 
Montreal court to delay the removal of 
firemen from CPR diesels until May 81. 

May 10, 1958—Injunction refused. 

May 11, 1958—Talks that began May 9 
in Ottawa end at 3.15 a.m. without settle- 
ment. Strike begins at 6 am. CPR does 
not suspend operations. 

May 13, 1958—Shortly before midnight, 
settlement of strike reached and firemen 
begin withdrawing picket lines and return- 
ing to work. 





Vocational Training Chief, 
A. W. Crawford Retires 


Long recognized as one of the chief 
architects of the apprenticeship training 
methods used in Canada today, Arthur 
Wesley Crawford, MM and Bar, Director 
of the Vocational Training Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, retired May 2. 

A former Deputy Minister of Labour 
for Ontario, Mr. Crawford devoted 40 years 
of his life to the development of improved 
vocational and trades training methods, 





—Newton, Ottawa 


A. W. Crawford 
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filling many important federal and provin- 
cial government positions in the course of 
his career. 

He first entered federal government serv- 
ice in 1918 as a vocational officer with the 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Branch at 
Toronto. He was soon promoted to the 
rank of District Vocational Officer with 
headquarters in Hamilton and subsequently 
became Superviser of Rehabilitation Train- 
ing of veterans. 

In 1920 Mr. Crawford became Assistant 
to the Director of Technical Education in 
the federal Department of Labour. Three 
years later he was Director of the Branch, 
and remained in that post until 1928. 

At the request of the Premier of Ontario, 
Mr. Crawford left the service of the federal 
Government in 1928 to take the post of 
Director of Apprenticeship for the Ontario 
Department of Labour, and head the first 
province-wide apprenticeship program in 
Canada. 

The program he instituted was regarded 
as most successful and became the model 
on which apprenticeship programs in the 
other provinces were patterned. Three 
years after entering the Ontario govern- 
ment service, Art Crawford was made 
Deputy Minister of Labour for the Prov- 
ince. 

Later he served as Chairman of the 
Ontario Minimum Wage Board. When the 
Second World War broke out he was Chief 
Enforcement Officer for the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour and in addition served as 
a member of the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board without remuneration. 

His former services to the federal 
Government were remembered and, with 
the pressures of the war creating the need 
for experts in so many fields, he was recalled 
to Ottawa on loan from the Ontario Govern- 
ment. He started his second career in the 
federal service in August 1941 as a Labour 
Investigator with the Aircraft Production 
Division of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. 

During this phase of his career he was 
instrumental in convincing many doubting 
employers that women could be quickly 
trained for assembly line work in war pro- 
duction plants. With the spread of this 
idea thousands of women moved into fac- 
tories across Canada and contributed largely 
to the success of Canada’s war effort. 

In 19438, Mr. Crawford became Supervisor 
of Vocational Training in the Department 
of Pensions and National Health, which 
subsequently became the present Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. Three years later 
he was made Director of Training in charge 
of the Government’s extensive training pro- 


gram for returning veterans of the Second 
World War, a continuation of the work 
he had done 26 years previously for veterans 
of the First World War. 

He continued this work until 1951, when 
he returned to the Department of Labour 
as Director of the Vocational Training 
Branch, a position he held until his retire- 
ment. 

Commenting on the retirement, Arthur 
H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
stated that “Mr. Crawford has made a 
considerable contribution to the develop- 
ment of modern trades training methods 
and in his final years with the Labour 
Department he played an important part 
in the progress which has been made 
towards the development of national stand- 
ards of trades competence.” 





C. Ross Ford Nemed Chief 
Of Vocational Training 


C. Ross Ford, an employee of the 
Department of Labour since 1948, was 
appointed Director of the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Branch on May 5, succeed- 
ing Arthur W. Crawford. 

Assistant Director of the Branch since 
1952, he was first its Supervisor of Tech- 
nical Training. 

A graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota, where he received a Masters degree 
in vocational education, he became a school 
principal in Alberta and later was with the 
Edmonton School Board. He was Superin- 
tendent of Schools with the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Education just prior to coming to 
Ottawa. 





Unemployment Insurance 
Recipients Decline in U.S. 


The number of workers receiving unem- 
ployment insurance in the United States 
declined during the week ending May 17, 
for the fifth week in succession, the US. 
Labor Department announced. 

The total decline in the five weeks 
amounted to 10 per cent. The Department 
attributed it partly to ‘‘seasonal improve- 
ments” and partly to the fact that a large 
number of workers had exhausted their 
right to benefits. The decline during the 
same five weeks last year was 8 per cent. 

In the week ending May 17, 3,019,000 
persons collected unemployment insurance. 
This was 82,000 fewer than in the previous 
week but still more than double the total 
of a year earlier. The new total repre- 
sented 7.2 per cent of all workers covered 
by the insurance system. 





—NFB Photo 
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Work Week of 35 Hours 
For U.S. Industry Urged 


A 35-hour basic work week in all United 
States industries, supported by a federal 
law, for the purpose of permanently guard- 
ing against business slumps was recom- 
mended by Jacob S. Potofsky, President of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, at the union’s 21st biennial con- 
vention in Atlantic City last month. 


The recommendation was coupled with 
an appeal to President Eisenhower’s Admin- 
istration to give Labour a bigger voice in 
government planning on measures to com- 
bat recessions and expand the country’s 
economy. 


Mr. Potofsky’s suggestions for a cut in 
the 40-hour maximum fixed in the present 
Fair Labor Standards Act, one labour 
observer feels, indicates a transfer in labour 
pressure from collective bargaining to Con- 
gressional action. 





H.C. Hudson Dies 


Harold Charles “Harry” Hudson, former 
Assistant Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabili- 
tation in the Department of Labour, who 
retired from his post February 13 (L.G., 
April, p. 344), died in an Ottawa hospital, 
following a short illness, on May 31. He 
was 66 years of age. 
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Wage-Price-Profit Probe 
Urged by CLC Council 


An investigation of the wage-price-profit 
relationship in basic industries was sug- 
gested by the CLC Executive Council, 
which met in Ottawa last month to con- 
sider resolutions referred to it by the 
national convention held in Winnipeg in 
April. Public hearings would form the basis 
of the inquiry. 

One of several resolutions dealing with 
Canada’s various aspects of trade and eco- 
nomic conditions, it specifically singled out 
for study the auto, steel and farm imple- 
ment industries as the ones “whose pricing 
policies exert a decisive influence on the 
economy”. 

As a means of assuring a continued flow 
of investment capital into projects which 
are desirable from a social point of view 
and would assure continued full employ- 
ment, the Council adopted another resolu- 
tion seeking the establishment of a national 
investment board. A national fuel and 
energy authority was also suggested “to 
ensure that the use of all fuels—coal, oil, 
natural gas, electricity and atomic energy— 
be planned to make the maximum contri- 
bution to the Canadian economy”. 

Resolutions on trade adopted by the 
CLC’s executive called for “the fullest 
possible trade with all countries, consistent 
with national security, the protection of 
Canadian workers’ jobs and working con- 
ditions and the maximum processing of raw 
materials in Canada”, 


Influence of Automation 
Impossible to Predict 


While all the social changes that will 
result from the spread of automation can- 
not be foreseen with any certainty, one 
thing which is certain is that the attitude 
adopted by the trade union movement 
towards these changes will have a decisive 
influence on social evolution during the 
coming years. 

This opinion is expressed by Alfred 
Braunthal, head of the Economic and Social 
Department of the ICFTU, in an article, 
“The Trade Union Movement Faces Auto- 
mation,’ published in a recent issue of the 
International Labour Review, monthly ILO 
publication. 

Basing his description on the various 
resolutions, statements and reports issued 
on the subject of automation by trade union 
organizations since 1955, the author en- 
deavours to outline the policy reflected in 
these utterances. He then goes on to offer 
a number of opinions and speculations on 
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the probable effects of automation on the 
structure of the trade unions themselves. 

These effects, as foreseen by Mr. Braun- 
thal, include the following: 

Automation is likely to bring about a 
further decline in the proportion of manual 
to non-manual workers; and since in indus- 
trially advanced countries the bulk of trade 
union membership has always been formed 
by manual workers, in order to preserve 
its bargaining, economic, social and poli- 
tical power the trade union movement will 
have to hasten the organization of non- 
manual workers. 

While the shift from unskilled to semi- 
skilled and skilled workers has generally 
favoured trade union organization, that 
from manual to non-manual workers will 
probably have the opposite effect. 

New technological trends may favour 
industrial trade unions rather than craft 
unions. 

Owing to the tendency for wages to rise 
faster in industries undergoing rapid tech- 
nological change than in industries which 
are not so much affected by these changes, 
the trend towards wage differences between 
industries will be strengthened by automa- 
tion. This is undesirable according to trade 
union principles, and the unions can do 
much to combat it by continuing their 
struggle to raise wages in all industries. 

In order to bring about more equality 
in wages between industries, the national 
federations may have to obtain more 
authority in determining wage policies for 
their affiliated organizations than they now 
have in most countries. 

Emphasizing that “all of these predic- 
tions are highly tentative,” the author says 
the ultimate effects of technological change 
will be influenced by many factors. These 
will include the speed with which such 
changes are introduced, the sum total of 
benefits which result from them, the strength 
of the partners in collective bargaining, 
the political influence of trade unions, and 
the views of the trade unions themselves 
about wages, organization and other matters. 


Steelworkers Will Seek 
Better Wages, Benefits 


Higher wages and improved fringe bene- 
fits for its members will be sought in 
Canada and the United States by the 
United Steelworkers of America, it was 
decided at policy conferences held in Win- 
nipeg and Chicago. 

Boosts to consumer purchasing power 
through wage increases and cuts in the 
price of steel were recommended by the 


Canadian policy conference in Winnipeg 
in late April. 

Their wage statement rejected the “un- 
sound advice of employer spokesmen” urg- 
ing wage cuts, and delegates noted that 
both productivity and profits in the steel 
industry were climbing. 


At its closed meeting in Chicago, May 
15, the United States 171-member wage 
policy committee decided to seek higher 
wages and fringe benefits for its members 
working in metal fabricating plants. 


The committee’s statement did not list 
the exact amount of money cost that would 
be involved for the fabricating plants, but 
it indicated that demands would be to the 
effect that wages and benefits in such 
plants should be the same as those in the 
big mills. 

Union President David J. McDonald, in 
his remarks to the committee before it 
reached its decision, asserted that “a reces- 
sion year is not the time for a backward 
step”. He noted that the union had acquired 
insurance and pension benefits in 1949, and 
improved fringe benefits in 1954—both 
labelled as recession years. 





Packinghouse Union Wins 
Guaranteed Work Year 


The United Packinghouse Workers in 
recent negotiations in the United States 
sugar industry has in several instances 
been successful in obtaining guarantees of 
2,000 hours work a year. 


The first such contract affected 1,100 em- 
ployees of the American Sugar Refining Co. 
in New Orleans, and this was followed by a 
second agreement covering 800 employees 
of the National Sugar Refining Co. in 
Reserve, La. The union was reported to 
be following up these gains by negotiating 
for a similar guarantee from two smaller 
concerns. 


The two large agreements are both “pat- 
tern” contracts. They guarantee employees 
2,000 hours of work, or pay at regular 
straight time rates, during the contract 
year; and they cover all workers with at 
least a year’s seniority. They also guarantee 
eight hours’ work a day, and they provide 
that only these eight hours shall count 
towards the 2,000 hours a year. Except 
for the first eight hours worked on a 
Saturday, a Sunday, or a holiday on which 
overtime rates are paid, overtime hours do 
not count towards the guarantee. 

Agreements of this kind are not new 
with the United Packinghouse Workers. 
In 1951 the union obtained a contract from 


Revere Sugar Refining Co., Charlestown, 
Mass., in which the company guaranteed 
1,900 hours of work, or pay, each year. 
Later this was increased to 2,000 hours a 
year. In 1952 the union and the National 
Sugar Company, Long Island City, agreed 
on a 2,000-hours guarantee; shortly after- 
wards the union negotiated a similar agree- 
ment with the American Sugar Company 
at Baltimore. 





Jan.-Apr. Housing Starts 
Up 80% over Last Year 


A sharp upward trend in the construction 
of new residential units in Canada, evident 
for some months past, continued during 
April, according to the latest figures issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

During April 13,180 starts were made, 
compared with 8,700 during the same month 
of 1957. This boosted the January-April 
total for this year by almost 80 per cent 
to 30,540 units from 17,110 units started 
in the same period in 1957. 

Completions in April climbed to 8,981 
units from 7,019 a year earlier, boosting 
the January-April total to 35,296 from 
31,656 in the first four months of 1957. 

Because of the larger year-to-year in- 
crease in starts compared with completions, 
units in various stages of construction at 
April 80 were up nearly 25 per cent to 
68,167 units from 54,730 at the same date in 
1957. 


5.2 Cents Profit Shown 
For Each Sales Doller 


The manufacturing industry in Canada 
in 1957 averaged 5.2 cents profit on each 
sales dollar, the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association reported last month. 

The report was based on the CMA’s 
tenth annual survey of the breakdown of 
the sales dollar in industry. The survey 
dealt with replies from 1,069 companies. 
Total net sales for these companies came 
to nearly nine billion dollars. 

George H. Craig, Chairman of the CMA’s 
Public Relations Committee, said the profit 
on the sales dollar had varied slightly over 
the 10-year period. The mean average, he 
noted, was ‘fa modest 5.72 cents”. An 
average dollar profit of 7.1 cents in 1950 
had been the highest figure, while 5 cents 
in 1952 had been the lowest. 

The number of employees in the com- 
panies surveyed totalled 441,034. Com- 
panies reporting a loss for 1957 totalled 139. 
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Provineial Legislatures 
Have All Prorogued 


All provincial Legislatures are now pro- 
rogued. 

A number of measures were passed in 
addition to those reported in the April 
issue (p. 344). 

The minimum annual vacation with pay 
required by law in Saskatchewan was in- 
creased to three weeks each year after five 
years service with one employer. For em- 
ployees with less than five years service, 
but with at least one year’s service, the 
vacation with pay remains at two weeks. 
The provision for a three weeks holiday 
with pay applies to an employee who 
became entitled to a fifth annual vacation 
on or after October 1957. 


The Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 
does not set an absolute limit on hours but 
provides that time and one half must be 
paid for work after eight hours a day and 
44 hours a week. An amendment just passed 
empowers the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council to issue an Order, applicable to 
any class of employment, limiting hours. 
Such an Order may provide that an em- 
ployee may not be required to work for 
more than 12 hours a day, except in cases 
of emergency, without a permit from the 
Minister of Labour. 


Manitoba 


An amendment to the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act makes the Act, with some 
modifications, applicable to specified Crown 
corporations. It sets up a special procedure 
for dealing with disputes involving em- 
ployees of Crown corporations after a con- 
ciliation officer has tried and failed to 
effect a settlement. Employees of Crown 
corporations are prohibited from going on 
strike where the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council has declared that uninterrupted 
operations are “essential to the health and 
well-being of the people of the province, 
or of some of them”. 

The Corporations brought under the Act 
are: the Manitoba Power Commission, the 
Manitoba Telephone Commission, the 
Manitoba Hydro Electric Board, the Win- 
nipeg Electric Company and the Liquor 
Control Commission and their employees. 

An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act carried out the interim 
recommendations made to the Minister of 
Labour by the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, the 
Judicial Commissioner appointed last year 
to inquire into all aspects of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Compensation 
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to a widow was raised from $50 to $65 a 
month and that of a child living with the 
widow from $20 to $25 a month. All widows 
and children receiving compensation are 
to get the increased amount regardless of 
the date on which the death of the work- 
man occurred. 


Minor changes were made in the Employ- 
ment Standards Act, the consolidation 
passed last year of the legislation dealing 
with hours of work, minimum wages, weekly 
rest, notice required on termination of em- 
ployment, and safety in factories, to clarify 
the application of various provisions. 

The amendment makes it clear that the 
sections of the Act dealing with statutory 
holidays and notice required on termination 
of employment apply everywhere in the 
province. The hours of work provisions 
apply only in the industrial areas, and the 
weekly rest provision applies only to speci- 
fied industries in the industrial areas. An 
amendment with respect to the section 
dealing with minimum wages provides that 
where an employer is found guilty of pay- 
ing an employee less than the minimum 
wage prescribed, the convicting magistrate 
must order him to pay to the employee the 
full amount of the minimum wage owing to 
him, together with costs. 


Prince Edward Island 


The Prince Edward Island Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was amended to increase 
the maximum earnings on which compen- 
sation may be based from $2,700 per year to 
$3,000 per year. 

The Trade Union Act of Prince Edward 
Island was amended to set out a procedure 
under which either the bargaining agent 
or the employer may require the other to 
meet for negotiation of a collective agree- 
ment after a union has been certified. 
Provision has also been made to authorize 
the Minister of Labour, on the request of 
either party or where he deems it advisable, 
to instruct a conciliation officer to assist 
the parties to conclude an agreement. This 
is the first provision for conciliation services 
under the Prince Edward Island Act. 


New Brunswick 


The New Brunswick Industrial Standards 
Act has been amended to provide that a 
schedule of hours, wages and statutory 
holidays drawn up under the Act will 
remain in force unless application is made 
by the employers or employees concerned 
to have the schedule altered or revoked. 
Formerly the duration of the schedule was 
prescribed in it. 


1957 Farm Cash Income 
Declines 2.7 Per Cent 


Cash income from sale of farm products 
in 1957 was 2.7 per cent lower than in 1956, 
the Bureau of Statistics reported last month. 


The income in 1957, the Bureau said, 
amounted to an estimated $2.6 billion com- 
pared with a total of $2.7 million for the 
preceding year. The $72-million decline was 
attributed largely to lower returns from the 
sale of cereal grains. Returns for the year 
from livestock and dairy products sales 
were higher. 





AFL-CIO Organizers Gain 
Recognition as Union 


The executive committee of the AFL- 
CIO towards the end of last month 
decided to recognize the Field Representa- 
tives Federation as collective bargaining 
representative for its organizing staff. 

The decision to extend this recognition 
voluntarily came shortly after the United 
States National Labor Relations Board 
had ruled unanimously in favour of the 
organizers in their appeal against the 
refusal of the AFL-CIO to recognize their 
union. 

The NLRB had ordered the taking of a 
vote within 30 days to decide whether the 
organizers wished to be represented by the 
Field Representatives Federation. 

In contesting the petition of the organ- 
izers to the NLRB, counsel for the AFL- 
CIO had argued that the organizers were 
managerial employees; that the AFL-CIO 
was a non-profit organization which the 
organizers were serving; and that it was 
against the best interests of Labour for 
the parent body to recognize a union of 
organizers. 

The NLRB decided that the argument 
of the AFL-CIO was “without merit”. It 
cited a decision of the Supreme Court to 
the effect that a labour organization was an 
employer when acting as an employer, and 
it asserted that the position of the AFL-CIO 
was “clearly at variance with the finding of 
the Act”. 

Charges of “unfair labour practices” 
against the AFL-CIO, arising out of the 
removal from their jobs a short time ago 
of about 100 of the Federation’s 225-man 
organizing staff, are still before the NLRB 
for settlement. The AFL-CIO said that 
the removal of these employees was an 
economy measure, but the organizers con- 
tend that they were turned out because of 
“ynion activities”. 


Petrillo Retires; Other 
Unions Announce Changes 


A number of promotions, appointments 
and retirements of interest to Labour have 
occurred recently. 


After 18 years of service James Caesar 
Petrillo has retired as President of the 
American Federation of Musicians. His 
successor is Herman D. Kenin, the union’s 
West Coast representative. 


Ray Lapointe of Ottawa was elected 
President of the Ontario Joint Council, 
Amalgamated Association of Street Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (AFL-CIO-CLC). He succeeds 
Fred Richardson of Hamilton. Hugh Kelly 
of Brantford was elected Vice President, 
while Maurice Collins of London was re- 
elected unanimously as Secretary-Treasurer. 


Alistair McArthur, former President of 
the Ontario Federation of Labour, has been 
appointed to the six-man Ontario Hospital 
Services Commission. The Commission, 
headed by A. J. Swanson, is responsible for 
administration of all legislation dealing 
with hospitals, including the Ontario hospi- 
tal care insurance plan which goes into 
operation next January 1. 

Bud Hodgins has been made international 
representative in the Vancouver area for 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store union, succeeding Gerald Emary who 
died last year. 

R. J. Lamoureux has been appointed as 
national safety and health representative 
in Canada for the United Steelworkers of 
America. He was formerly the union’s 
Director for the province of Quebec. Pat 
Burke, formerly the chief representative 
in the Rouyn-Noranda area, succeeds Mr. 
Lamoureux as Quebec Director. 

Philip Oliver, St. John’s, union business 
agent and Doyle Sharp, Buchans, pilot 
plant operator, have been officially sworn 
in as members of the Newfoundland Labour 
Relations Board. They fill vacancies created 
by the resignations of Ron Smith and 
Frank Chafe. 

Thomas Edmondson of St. Catharines 
was elected 1958-59 chairman of the Ontario 
Division of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association at the 39th annual meeting. 
Norman Russell of Toronto and D. B. 
Strudley, Stratford, were elected chairman 
and vice chairman of the Ontario Divi- 
sion’s Workmen’s Compensation Committee. 
G. J. E. Pettet and D. Alan Page, both of 
Toronto, were elected chairman and vice 
chairman of the Labour Relations Com- 
mittee. 
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Appoint New Chairman 
For Teamsters’ Monitors 


Martin F. O’Donohue has been appointed 
chairman of the panel of monitors which 
was charged by a United States District 
Court with the duty of supervising the 
affairs of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, in succession to Judge Nathan 
Cayton, who resigned a short time ago. 

Mr. O’Donohue is one of the lawyers who 
defended the Teamsters union in the pre- 
liminary stages of the injunction issued by 
the District Court. He was also at one time 
counsel for Teamsters Joint Council No. 55 
in Washington. At present he is counsel 
for the Plumbers’ and Pipefitters’ union. 


Canada Fatls to Educate 
Everyone with Ability 


We lose 80 per cent of our students in 
the upper third in order of ability before 
they finish secondary school. Many of 
those we enrol in our universities fall 
below the standard needed to ensure success, 
and we lose 40 per cent of those we enrol 
before they graduate. We enrol less than 
10 per cent of those of college age in our 
post secondary schools, instead of a pos- 
sible 30 per cent. 

These facts are cited as evidence of 
Canada’s failure to make proper use of her 
people’s ability to absorb education, in a 
report on the state of education in Canada 
recently made by S. H. Deeks, Executive 
Director, Industrial Foundation on Educa- 
tion. Mr. Deeks’ report was made to the 
National Office Management Association, 
and was summarized in The Canadian 
Office for May. 

In the proportion of our national wealth 
that we devote to basic research we also 
make a poor showing, Mr. Deeks says. 
In 1956 about 0.25 per cent of this wealth 
was spent on research. Per capita, we 
spent about a fifth as much as Russia, a 
third as much as the United States, and 
three-fifths as much as the United Kingdom. 





Locomotive Engineers 


Marke 95th Anniversary 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers celebrated its 95th anniversary on 
May 5. 

The 70,000-member rail union was 
founded at Detroit in 1863. It has more 
than 920 divisions in the United States and 
Canada and represents locomotive engineers 
on 98 per cent of the railroad mileage in 
the two countries. 

There are 108 locals in Canada with a 
membership of 8,300. 
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IAM Celebrates 


7Oth Anniversary 


The 70th anniversary of the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL-CIO-CLC) 
was celebrated in Canada last month by 
its members in some 180 local lodges from 
Vancouver Island to Newfoundland and 
Niagara Falls to Frobisher Bay. 

The IAM, third largest affiliate of the 
CLC, was founded May 5, 1888, by 19 
machinists meeting in a locomotive pit in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

In 1890, Lodge 103 was founded by rail- 
way workers at Stratford, Ont., as Canadian 
unionists began to make their mark in the 
organization. Just 18 years later one of 
Canada’s first union women’s auxiliaries 
was established in Moncton, N.B., and 
chartered as IAM Ladies Auxiliary No. 10. 

At present IAM has a Canadian member- 
ship of 50,000 working on railways, in 
shipyards, aircraft plants, general manufac- 
turing, airlines and office operations. 


Israel Enaects Two New 


Labour Relations Laws 


Two new acts passed by the Israeli Par- 
liament last year introduced a measure of 
regulation into two divisions of industrial 
relations in which matters had previously 
been left entirely to the parties concerned. 
The acts were the Collective Agreements 
Act, 1957, and the Settlement of Labour 
Disputes Act, 1957. 

The first Act mentioned defines the 
classes of collective agreements, the parties 
to an agreement and the rules governing 
the right of an employees’ organization to 
represent a particular group of employees; 
the scope, content and period of agreements, 
and the means which may be taken to 
extend the provisions of a particular agree- 
ment to cover other employers and em- 
ployees. One of the conditions of such 
extension is that the collective agreement 
must not limit a worker’s rights to em- 
ployment on the ground of membership 
or non-membership in a workers’ organiza- 
tion. Another condition is that the Supreme 
Council on Labour Relations (set up under 
the Settlement of Labour Disputes Act) 
must have studied the question and sub- 
mitted its opinion to the Minister of 
Labour. 

The Settlement of Labour Disputes Act 
gives legal status to the voluntary methods 
by which the conciliation and arbitration 
of industrial disputes had previously been 
effected, and establishes a framework of 
procedures for the settlement of disputes, 
at the same time preserving the voluntary 
principle. 


The Act deals with both the conciliation 
and the arbitration methods of settling 
disputes, and lays down separate procedures 
for each. Conciliation proceedings may be 
initiated on the application of either party 
to a dispute, and the conciliator nominated 
under the Act has the power to compel 
each party to attend meetings held by 
him and to furnish relevant information, 
under pain of a fine for failure to comply. 

Under the Act a labour dispute is a 
matter for arbitration if the parties have 
consented in writing to refer it to arbitra- 
tion under the law, or if a collective agree- 
ment specifies the arbitration of disputes 
but does not determine the procedure to be 
followed, or if the procedure laid down has 
for some reason not been followed. 


Arbitration boards have the same pro- 
cedural powers as conciliators. An arbitra- 
tion board consists of three members, one 
representing each party, with an impartial 
chairman. The award is made by majority 
vote, with the chairman having the casting 
vote. It is made for one year unless the 
order specifies a shorter period. It is final 
and without appeal, except that if the 
parties differ about the interpretation of a 
particular point the chief labour relations 
officer may appoint an abritration board or 
a sole arbitrator to interpret it. 

The Act provides that a Labour Relations 
Council, composed of an equal number of 
employers’ and employees’ representatives, 
shall be appointed by the Miu£nister of 
Labour to advise him on all questions 
concerning labour relations. 





Items of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


Monday, May 12—The Speech from the 
Throne promised Government effort to: 
expand foreign trade; enact a Bill of Rights 
to safeguard the rights of all persons in 
Canada in respect of all subjects within 
the jurisdiction of Parliament; sustain 
employment by the acceleration of useful 
public works and encouraging development 
of natural resources; amend the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to extend for a further 
six weeks during the current year the 
period during which special seasonal bene- 
fits can be paid; promote a vigorous 
program of house building; construct a 
railway to Great Slave Lake; construct 
important roads needed for development in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories; begin 
construction this year of the South Saskat- 
chewan Dam; establish a new agency to 
regulate broadcasting in Canada; create 
changes in the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act to make certain 
that payments may be made to participat- 
ing provinces qualifying under the Act in 
respect of any periods commencing after 
June this year; sell Canadian agricultural 
and fisheries products in the markets of 
the world; and to amend the Citizenship 
Act and the Indian Act to eliminate certain 
discriminatory provisions in them. 


Tuesday, May 13—Housing funds made 
available by 23rd Parliament not exhausted, 
the Minister of Public Works tells House. 
Further $350,000,000 loan for housing will 
be requested. 


Wednesday, May 14—Railway strike of 
firemen arising from dispute over use of 
firemen on yard and freight diesels by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway settled at 11:59 


p.m. May 138, Labour Minister Starr 
informs House. 

Unemployment Insurance Act amend- 
ment to extend from May 18 to June 28 
period in which seasonal benefits can be 
drawn introduced in House. 

Unemployed persons receiving seasonal 
benefits on April 30 numbered 30 per cent 
of the total number of active claimants, 
the Minister of Labour informed a ques- 
tioner. 

Thursday, May 15—Unemployment In- 
surance Act amendment to extend seasonal 
benefits until June 28 approved by House 
and passed after lengthy debate. 

Friday, May 16—Railway repar shop 
at Cochrane, Ont., is steam and not diesel, 
and is being removed to Senneterre for 
operational reasons. Some 17 employees 
are involved in the Canadian National 
Railways decision to transfer the shop 
work, the Minister of Transport informs 
questioner. 

National Housing Act amended to pro- 
vide a further $350,000,000 in loans for 
building, after debate and formal passage 
OL bill. 


Tuesday, May 20—Reporited layoffs of 
employees at CNR repair shops in Monc- 
ton, N.B., will be made the subject of 
inquiry to CNR management by the Minis- 
ter of Transport, questioner informed. 

To aid settlement of the strike by mem- 
bers of the Seafarers’ International Union 
on ships of the Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships in British Columbia, all resources of 
the federal Department of Labour have 
been offered the union and the company, 
Labour Minister Starr says in answer to 
a question. 
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Second Constitutional Convention 
of the Canadian Labour Congress 


Giving priority to internal matters, 1,539 delegates approve amendments 
to constitution to enlarge executive and eliminate General Board, expel 
two unions charged with raiding, lay foundation for new political party 


The Canadian Labour Congress, at its 
“Second Constitutional Convention” in 
Winnipeg April 21 to 25, gave priority to 
internal matters. The convention—the first 
since the founding convention two years 
ago—approved constitutional revisions that 
the experience of the past two years had 
shown were necessary, enlarging the execu- 
tive and eliminating the General Board, 
and, by expelling two unions that had 
violated its anti-raiding provision, made it 
clear that the CLC constitution must be 
strictly adhered to. 

Although the convention met for one 
evening session and stretched one afternoon 
session through the dinner hour and into 
the evening, it dealt with fewer than half 
of the 425 resolutions from affiliated organi- 
zations. Five of the 12 convention com- 
mittees did not have time to present their 
reports and another was not able to com- 
plete its report. 

In addition, departing from the stand 
taken at the founding convention, the CLC 
sowed the seeds for the formation of a 
new political party embracing the CCF, 
farm organizations and other “liberally- 
minded” groups and individuals. It also 
called for governments to undertake a 
public works program as an anti-recession 
measure, endorsed demands of affiliated 
unicns for substantial wage increases, and 
requested an integrated national social 
security plan. 

The CLC reaffirmed its policy of offering 
affiliation to any independent union that 
would comply with the constitution but 
learned that discussions for merger with 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour had not yet reached a conclusion. 

Support for the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen in its 
“diesel dispute” with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company was pledged but the 
nature of the support would be determined 
by other railway unions in the Congress. 

The constitutional amendments adopted 
at the convention increased to two the 
number of executive vice presidents and 
created four “general” vice presidencies. 
The general Board was abolished because 
it was found at its first and only meeting 
in May 1957 that it had no powers. 
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Claude Jodoin was re-elected President 
and Donald MacDonald Secretary-Trea- 
surer. William Dodge, Montreal represen- 
tative of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, and Stanley Knowles, 
former CCF Member of Parliament for 
Winnipeg North Centre, were elected 
without opposition to the two executive 
vice presidencies. 

Prime Minister John Diefenbaker and 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
headed the list of guest speakers, which 
included two fraternal delegates from the 
British Trades Union Congress, one from the 
AFL-CIO and one from the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

The delegates also heard from Gordon 
Cushing, the CLC’s first. Executive Vice 


esi Si = Os apy e St cert ieee oa 
fo take up the position of an Assistant 
Deputy Minister im the Department of 
Labourer seh ine 

There were 1,539 accredited delegates. 


Constitutional Changes 

The executive of the Congress was en- 
larged by adding a second executive vice 
president and four “general” vice presidents. 
The officers of the CLC now comprise the 
President, two Executive Vice Presidents, 
four General Vice Presidents, 13 Vice Presi- 
dents and a Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee, responsible 
for the administration and interpretation 
of Congress policy, consists of all officers 
except the 13 Vice Presidents. The Execu- 
tive Council, the governing body between 
conventions, consists of all 21 officers. 

Other amendments to the constitution 
require the Committee to meet at least six 
times a year—the Council’s original recom- 
mendation was at least four times—and 
the Council to meet at least four times— 
the original recommendation was at least 
two meetings a year. 

The convention also approved elimination 
of the General Board (the Executive Coun- 
cil plus one representative of each affiliated 
international or national union). Accord- 
ing to the original constitution, it was to 
meet at least once in the year between 
conventions and was to function “in a 
consultative and advisory capacity”. It 
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held its first and only meeting in Montreal 
in May 1957 (L.G., June 1957, p. 681). 

The debate on the resolution was led 
by John W. Bruce, veteran organizer from 
the Plumbers union, Toronto, who strongly 
opposed the changes. “This is the straw 
that broke the camel’s back if ever there 
was one,” he declared. “We are losing one 
vice president and putting two in his place. 
They are recommending four (general vice 
presidents) instead of three because of 
their failure to agree on how to divide the 
spoils.” He condemned the proposal as 
“the most outrageous violation of the prin- 
ciples on which we entered this merger”. 

W. J. Smith, CBRE President, supported 
the recommendation, saying it was “a neces- 
sity for relieving some of the officers of 
the tremendous load of responsibility”. 

Eamon Park, Legislative Director of the 
United Steelworkers, also defended the 
recommendation for the same reason. 

George Home, Secretary, British Colum- 
bia Federation of Labour, said that his 
Federation had no objection to the over-all 
change in structure but suggested the in- 
creases in the frequency of Executive 
Council and Committee meetings eventually 
approved by the convention. 

Louis Laberge, President, Montreal La- 
bour Council, opposed the recommendation. 
“I believe that this proposal will not give 
anything to the Congress. It will give more 
representation to the powerful affiliates, 
but it will also bring more and _ bigger 
problems... The most efficient executive 
is not the biggest executive.” 

Donald MacDonald, CLC  Secretary- 
Treasurer, explained the executive’s posi- 
tion. “Give us the tools to do the job,” 
he said. The recommendation to increase 
the number of officers had originated with 
the Executive Committee of the Congress. 
Between conventions, he pointed out, the 
Executive Council was the policy-making 
body of the Congress, and there was no 
suggestion of changing that. The Executive 
Committee’s function was purely adminis- 
trative, and it had nothing to do with 
policy. 

Mr. MacDonald said that the three 
officers of the Executive Committee had 
realized during the past two years how 
much the success of Congress’s undertakings 
depended on them, and they had found 
that they were hampered by having insuf- 
ficient assistance. The Council also sup- 
ported the proposal to add four vice 
presidents, he said. 

A. G. Hearn, Canadian Vice President of 
the Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, who opposed the recommen- 
dation, said the executive officers were 


away from Ottawa too much, and that they 
should stop “globe-trotting”’ and “get down 
to work”. 

A resolution requiring that “an elected 
representative of federal civil servants be 
included in the executive of the Canadian 
Labour Congress” was defeated, on the 
ground that it was “not in the best interests 
of the Congress to give constitutional repre- 
sentation to special groups”. 


Annual Convention 


A move to hold annual conventions, 
instead of every two years as is now the 
case, was defeated at the suggestion of 
the constitution and law committee. 

The committee moved non-coucurrence 
in five resolutions advocating annual con- 
ventions. 

Orville Braaten, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, Vancouver, argued that 
“things are moving too fast; we have to 
meet every year to keep up with develop- 
ments”. He suggested that most of the 
important events that took place since 
the last convention, from Sputniks to high 
unemployment, could not have been fore- 
seen at the time. 

The executive’s viewpoint was explained 
by Vice President William Mahoney. Among 
the factors militating against the holding 
of an annual convention, the Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers of 
America listed: the high cost of these con- 
ventions, the time and effort required by 
the staff for the preparation of these meet- 
ings, the fact that provincial federations 
and many other unions also hold conven- 
tions which would conflict. 

“We will render the Congress ineffective 
if too much time, before and after the 
convention, is spent on convention busi- 
ness,” he added. 

Seven resolutions that would have in- 
creased or decreased representation at 
conventions were defeated on the recom- 
mendation of the convention constitution 
and law committee. In their place, the 
convention approved a committee-sponsored 
resolution instructing the CLC Executive 
Council to establish a committee to investi- 
gate the subject of representation at con- 
ventions; the committee will report at the 
next regular convention. 


Membership Transfer 


An attempt to have the constitution 
amended and to grant the right to “all 
workers to join or transfer to the labour 
union of their own choice by majority vote 
of the workers concerned” gave rise to a 
lively debate before being rejected, as 
recommended by the constitution and law 
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Financial Statement 


The CLC showed a profit of $52,079.55 
for the year January 1 to December 31, 
1957, which is 4 per cent of total revenues, 
reported Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald. Total assets are $743,921.44. 

Revenues for the year 1957 totalled 
$1,319,465.20 while expenditures added up 
to $1,267,385.65. 

For the first eight months of the CLC, 
May 1 to December 31, 1956, profits were 
a meager $4,715.04. 

While the Congress is in a strong sol- 
vent position and the picture for 1957 
rather favourable, Secretary-Treasurer 
MacDonald said he did not anticipate as 
favourable a position in 1958. 

He gave three main reasons for dimin- 
ishing revenues: 

1. Expenses are constantly increasing; 

2. More and more directly chartered 
unions are transferring to their proper 
afhliates; 

3. Decreasing per capita receipts due 
to heavy unemployment. 

“The first three months of 1958 have 
already shown a _ bad effect on our 
income,’ he said. 





committee because 
continue and 
putes”. 

J. P. Menard, Sheet Metal Workers, 
Montreal, reflected the opinion of those in 
favour of such an amendment when he 
argued that “in a free labour movement, a 
worker should be free to join another union 
if he finds that he is in the wrong one”. 

The committee chairman, Frank Hall, 
Canadian Vice President, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, reminded 
the convention that the constitution already 
provides the procedure for such cases. 
Added Eamon Park, Research Director, 
United Steelworkers of America: “This is 
an invitation to cannibalism.” 


its adoption “would 
increase jurisdictional dis- 


Raiding Charges 


An amendment to the constitution pro- 
viding that any charges laid against a union 
must be “in writing, with copies of charges 
and relevant correspondence supplied to the 
accused by the accuser” was adopted. 


Expulsions 


Two unions that would not guarantee to 
halt raids on other CLC affiliates were 
expelled from the Congress after a roll-call 
vote that lasted more than 24 hours and 
stretched the Tuesday afternoon session 
well into the evening hours. 

The expelled unions were the American 
Federation of Technical Engineers and the 
International Union of Operating Engineers. 
The former has a Canadian membership of 
about 1,100; the latter, about 13,000. 

The expulsions resulted from recommen- 
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dations of the CLC Executive Council 
contained in the Council’s report to the 
convention. The report gave a detailed 
account of the charges of raiding laid 
against each of the unions and of the 
Council’s attempts to persuade them to 
guarantee that they would abide by the 
section of the CLC constitution that binds 
all affiliates to respect the established bar- 
gaining relationships of other affiliates. 

The Technical Engineers were charged 
with raiding the Malton, Ont., local of 
the International Association of Engineers. 
Charges filed against the Operating Engi- 
neers numbered 25. 

Proposing concurrence with the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations for expulsion, W. J. 
Smith, Chairman of the convention organi- 
zation committee, said: “If we are to have 
order and progress, we must have strict 
observance of our laws. Evidence has 
established that there has been wilful dis- 
regard of the constitution.” 

His committee believed, Mr. Smith 
added, that unless the anti-raiding section 
of the constitution is observed strictly, “we 
will enter an era of virtual civil war’. 

Melrose 8. Kerr, Canadian representative 
of the Technical Engineers, in his state- 
ment of defence, said he was not going 
to try to plead innocence and explained 
that draughtsmen in the IAM local had 
approached his union “for advice and guid- 
ance as to how to get out from the organi- 
zation they were in”. He reminded the 
delegates that his was a craft union “totally 
and completely devoted to draughtsmen”. 

CLC President Jodoin then made a 
statement pointing out that the constitu- 
tion was clear. “I believe the constitution 
should be abided,” he said. 


In his statement of defence, Rowland G. 
Hill, Canadian Director of the Operating 
Engineers, expressed the belief that his 
union was being singled out. He cited 
several other instances of raiding that had 
gone unpunished. He, too, explained that 
in most of the instances cited in the charges 
the engineers involved had sought out the 
union, and that his union, “since the incep- 
tion of labour legislation in Canada has 
been granted and maintained recognition as 
a craft unit”. 

Tt should and must be understood that 
stationary engineers, in most instances, must 
move from plant to plant to obtain enough 
experience to upgrade themselves. Under 
these circumstances, they either wish to 
remain or become members of our organiza- 
tion to continue with their educational pro- 


gram and maintain their benefits that are 
part of our structure. 

...We are willing and ready to meet with 
the individual organizations to work out 
any problems that arise. However, we will 


do all in our power to retain our jurisdic- 
tion, our craft identity... 

We are prepared to abide by the CLC 
constitution. We have made efforts but have 
not been able to resolve our differences. 

Again taking the floor to present the 
Executive Council’s view, President Jodoin 
declared: “A matter of principle is involved 
here: whether the CLC constitution is to 
guide the CLC or whether the CLC should 
be guided by the constitution of each 
individual affiliate. The constitution of the 
CLC should be respected in its entirety.” 

The results of the roll-call vote were: 
for expulsion of the Technical Engineers, 
994; against expulsion, 244; for expulsion 
of the Operating Engineers, 999; against, 
239. 

It was then announced that the Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants Association had 
made application to affiliate and that the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was 
conducting a referendum vote of its mem- 
bership on affiliation with the CLC. The 
Flight Attendants claim about 650 members 
and the Locomotive Engineers, about 8,300 
Canadian members. 

Later in the convention, the constitution 
was amended to provide that a roll-call 
vote would no longer be necessary to expel 
affiliates; a majority vote will in future be 
sufficient. 


New Political Movement 

The seed of a new political party in 
Canada was planted at the Winnipeg con- 
vention. 

In a move that went beyond the com- 
promise stand taken at the founding con- 
vention in 1956, the convention took steps 
to put the CLC deep into politics, some- 
thing the former TLC would never do and 
that the former CCL talked of doing but 
never did. 

The delegates almost unanimously voted, 
in approving a basic policy statement sub- 
stituted for nine resolutions, to initiate 
discussions with the CCF, interested farm 
organizations, and other “liberally-minded” 
individuals and groups to formulate a con- 
stitution and a program for “a broadly 
based people’s political movement”. 

The CLC Executive Council was in- 
structed to bring a draft constitution and 
program before the next convention of the 
CLC two years hence. 

In the meantime, re-affirming the policy 
enunciated at the founding convention, all 
CLC affiliates were urged to take the 
utmost interest in political affairs, continue 
the political action or education they have 
been carrying out, and undertake other 
political activities that may appear to be 
“appropriate for achieving the basic objec- 
tives of the Congress”. 


(When, after the convention, some 
affliated unions consisting exclusively of 
government employees spoke of withdraw- 
ing from the CLC because of its decision 
to enter politics, President Claude Jodoin 
issued a statement pointing out that all 
affiliates have complete autonomy and 
promising that the Congress would take 
the necessary action “to relieve these unions 
of any responsibility for, or identification 
with, any policy pertaining to political 
measures”’.) 

Six of the nine resolutions covered by the 
substitute had asked that the Congress 
support the CCF but the convention 
political education committee, while com- 
mending the CCF for its “tremendous 
contribution to the welfare of the Canadian 
people” during the past quarter century, 
declared that “the time has come for a 
fundamental re-alignment of political forces 
in Canada”. 

_This convention believes that the impera- 

tive need of the Canadian political scene 
today is the creation of an effective alter- 
native political force based on the needs 
of workers, farmers and similar groups, 
financed and controlled by the people and 
their organizations... 

Such a broadly based political instrument 
should provide that Labour and other peo- 
ple’s organizations may, together with the 
CCF, participate directly in the establish- 
ment of such a movement, its organizational 
structure and basic philosophy and program, 
as well as in its financing and choice of 
candidates for oflice. 

The policy statement suggested that the 
experience of Labour and Social Democratic 
parties elsewhere should be studied as a 
guide for the new Canadian party. 

When presenting the statement to the con- 
vention, Eamon Park, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, rejected the idea of an exclusively 
trade union party. “A trade union party 
has little chance for success,’ he argued. 

He went on to explain that affiliation to 
the new party must be “by decision of the 
individual unions themselves”. He warned 
that union members must not be forced 
to have part of their dues set aside for 
a political party in which they do not wish 
to join. 

One of the speakers in the discussion 
of the substitute resolution thought the 
Congress should form its own party, and 
another warned against “wrecking the 
machinery we now have”. But Stanley 
Knowles, former deputy leader of the CCF 
in the House of Commons who later was 
elected a CLC officer, said he did not see 
in the resolution the end of the CCF. The 
CCF could either go ahead under its own 
steam, making slow progress, or become 
part of a more broadly based movement, 
he said. 
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Ladies’ Auxiliaries 


The CLC is to have an executive for 
ladies’ auxiliaries. 

A resolution recommending the setting- 
up of such a body, with representatives 
from the various ladies’ auxiliaries of 
affiliated unions, and the promotion by 
the Congress of the establishment of 
auxiliaries in locals, was adopted despite 
the organization committee’s original 
suggestion that it be rejected. , 

Committee Chairman William J. Smith, 
CBRE President, said the Congress had 
already approved of the organization of 
women’s groups by affiliated unions but 
argued that the organization of such 
groups was the responsibility of local 
unions. ; 

Josephine Hallock, Office Employees 
International Union, Vancouver, argued 
that it would be foolish not to assist the 
ladies’ auxiliaries in the part they had 
to play in combatting the rising cost of 

ing. 
oe Burt, Canadian Director of the 
UAW, said that his union was concerned 
at the lack of attention to the organizing 
of ladies’ auxiliaries in Canada, that dur- 
ing the strike against General Motors 
the Oshawa local’s ladies’ auxiliary had 
done valuable work, and that it would be 
wrong to vote down the resolution. 

The resolution was referred back to the 
committee, re-submitted with a recom- 
mendation for adoption, and approved. 


— 


The convention also approved resolutions 
that: 

—called for the expansion of the CLC 
Political Education Department; 

—recommended a revision of federal con- 
stituencies, with the revision being made 
by an impartial commission rather than 
by a parliamentary committee; 

—urged amendment of the Canada Elec- 
tions Act to enable all persons absent from 
home on election days to vote in advance 
polls; 

—sought another amendment to the Act 
to guarantee leave of absence without loss 
of seniority for those running for election 
and those elected to Parliament. 


Economic Policy 

The Government was asked to under- 
take a “comprehensive” program of public 
works as an anti-recession measure. In 
addition, the Congress called for a nation- 
wide program of social assistance, measures 
to spur the housebuilding industry, and 
further steps to promote the economic 
development of the Atlantic Provinces. 

To prevent automation from adding to 
unemployment, hours should be short- 
ened and wages increased, the convention 
declared. 

Governments were asked, too, “to stop all 
evictions caused by unemployment while 
the present recession lasts’. 
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The convention economic policy com- 
mittee, which dealt with the resolutions 
containing these requests, declared that 
“the Government has taken certain steps 
that have been some help in relieving the 
situation. None the less, the economic 
situation remains very serious.” 

It continued: 

Our Government must redouble its efforts 
to expand exports, to increase public invest- 
ment to fill the gap left by the fall in private 
investment, and to raise consumer purchas- 
ing power. It must reduce taxes still further; 
it must raise unemployment insurance, old 
age security, family allowances and public 
assistance... 

“It must be willing to budget for deficits, 
and substantial deficits, as long as the 
recession lasts.” 

The resolution calling for a public works 
program was a substitute for seven others. 
The program should be planned and carried 
out in co-operation with provincial and 
municipal governments, it proposed, and 
the public works projects should be done 
at union rates and under union conditions. 

Aim of the program should be to help 
restore and maintain full employment 
throughout the year, the resolution stated. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


Housing 

That housing is still a major concern 
of Labour was shown by the 16 resolutions 
sent in by the membership. The substitute 
resolution put forward by the economic 
policy committee urged the federal Govern- 
ment to: 

1. Provide the necessary mortgage money 
for a full-scale housing program to meet the 
current need for 140,000 dwellings a year 
and to reduce substantially the accumulated 
housing backlog; 

2. Cut the interest rate on NHA mort- 
gages to 3 per cent; 

3. Amend the NHA to prohibit public 
monies being used to underwrite the activi- 
ties of builders or real estate agents who 
practice racial or religious discrimination 
in the sale or rental of NHA-financed homes. 

The convention reaffirmed its support of 


co-operative housing and called upon all 
organized labour to press for slum clear- 
ance and subsidized low-rent housing at 
the municipal level. 

The resolution, in asking for a reduction 
of the interest rate on NHA mortgages to 
3 per cent, originally suggested that the 
lenders be subsidized to fill the gap he- 
tween that rate and the going commercial 
rate. This was deleted at the suggestion 
of the floor. 


Automation 
The delegates resolved that the Con- 
gress should “continue its efforts to have 
Government, Labour and Management 
work together to ensure that the potential 
benefits to be derived from automation 


contribute to the economic and _ social 
betterment of all Canadians and not 
merely to a profit-hungry few”. In par- 
ticular it was urged that serious attention 
should be given to shortening hours to 
relieve unemployment and increasing wages 
“to keep pace with our ability to produce”. 

It was also suggested that the National 
Employment Service should help in re- 
training and finding employment for those 
workers who were thrown out of work by 
technological changes. 


Trade 


An investigation into the usefulness of 
sending trade missions to China and other 
Communist countries was suggested by the 
economic policy committee although this 
part of its report never reached the floor. 

The committee, chaired by R. F. Court- 
ney, United Automobile Workers, Oshawa, 
also favoured “the fullest possible trade 
with all countries” but qualified its sug- 
gestion by adding: “consistent with national 
security, the protection of Canadian workers 
jobs, wages and working conditions and the 
maximum processing of Canadian raw 
materials in Canada’. 

The committee resolution on trade was 
a substitute for seven other resolutions. 

In suggesting that the Government “in- 
vestigate the usefulness of sending trade 
missions to China and other Communist 
countries,” the resolution further suggested 
that trade unionists as well as businessmen 
and Government trade officials be included 
in the delegations. 

The committee’s report also called for a 
higher quota for Canadian fresh fish exports 
to the United States as well as for steps 
to bring the Canadian dollar as close to 
par with the American dollar as possible. 


Marine Matters 


A resolution was adopted condemning 
the action of the Canadian National Steam- 
ships in transferring the ships of its West 
Indies fleet to Trinidad registry, and 
demanding the return of the ships to 
Canadian registry. 

Other resolutions which the committee 
recommended for adoption but which were 
not put to a vote urged: 

—That “no Canadian-owned or operated 
vessel be allowed, henceforth, to register 
under another flag”, that all such vessels 
should be required to be registered in 
Canada, and that certain ships now under 
United Kingdom registry be returned to 
Canadian registry; 

—Subsidization of Canadian ships and 
shipyards to enable them to meet British 
and foreign competition—the granting of 
the subsidies to be made conditional upon 


the ships being maintained and repaired in 
Canadian yards and kept on Canadian 
registry. 


Labour Unity 


The convention called for “a renewed 
effort for greater unity in the Canadian 
labour movement” and _ instructed the 
Executive Council “to make every reason- 
able effort, within the limits of the con- 
stitution, to bring all unions now outside 
the Congress into the Congress”. 

The delegates approved a substitute 
resolution, put forward by the organization 
committee under the chairmanship of W. J. 
Smith, CBRE President, to replace six 
others. 

One of these, submitted by an Oshawa 
local of the UAW, asked that invitations 
to join the CLC be sent to the unions 
previously expelled from the CCL or the 
TLC, to the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, and to the Railway 
Brotherhoods. 

Another, presented by the Ocean Falls 
local of the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
wanted changes made in the constitution 
“so as to enable the affiliation of all bona 
fide trade unions regardless of the personal 
beliefs of their officers or members”. Orville 
Braaten, delegate from a Vancouver local of 
the Pulp and Sulphite Workers, told the 
convention that the only question that 
should be asked of a person wishing to 
join the CLC is: “Are you a trade unionist?” 

As passed, the substitute resolution 
pointed out that the problems facing the 
labour movement today call for “the 
urgent uniting of all trade unions’. It also 
points to the “mounting offensive of the 
employers” as another reason for greater 
labour unity. 


Dispute over Firemen on Diesels 


Support for the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen in its 
dispute with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company over the employment of firemen 
on diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service was pledged by the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

But the extent of the support was to be 
determined by the CLC Executive Council 
after consultation with other unions of 
railway employees. 

The resolution proposing support for the 
Firemen, a substitute for one sponsored by 
66 lodges of the Brotherhood from coast 
to coast, was not passed until, after a long 
debate, it was amended and returned to 
the floor the day after its original appear- 
ance. 
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The substitute drafted by the convention 
organization committee proposed support 
“In a manner and extent to be determined 
by the Executive Council or Executive 
Committee”. In this form it failed to gain 
approval and it went back to the committee 
for amendment. 

The next day the committee proposed 
an addition to its resolution, so that the 
support would be determined by the Execu- 
tive “in consultation and co-operation with 
the unions representing operating and non- 
operating railway employees”. This version 
carried unanimously. 


Election of Officers 


The four top positions in the Congress 
were filled by acclamation. 

Claude Jodoin was returned unopposed 
for a second term as President and Donald 
MacDonald for a second term as Secretary- 
Treasurer. Stanley Knowles, former CCF 
Member of Parliament for Winnipeg North 
Centre and formerly the party’s deputy 
leader in the House of Commons, and Wil- 
liam Dodge, Montreal representative of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, were elected without opposition 
to the newly created executive vice presi- 
dencies. 

Joseph “Jimmy” James, President of the 
Manitoba Federation of Labour, was nom- 
inated as an Executive Vice President but 
declined the nomination. 

Seven candidates were nominated for the 
four general vice presidencies, also newly 
created offices, but one, W. J. Smith, CBRE 
President, declined the nomination, and 
another, Andrew Cooper, Canadian repre- 


sentative of the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, had been called away from the 
convention and had not indicated that he 
was willing to run. Votes cast for the 
remaining five were: George Burt, Cana- 
dian Director of the United Automobile 
Workers, 1,190; Frank Hall, Canadian Vice 
President, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, 1,151; William Mahoney, 
Canadian Director of the United Steel- 
workers of America, 1,185; William Jenoves, 
President of the Bricklayers’ Provincial 
Conference Board of Ontario and of the 
Toronto and District Labour Council, 1,003; 
and Joseph Connolly, organizer for the 
Plumbers union, 543. 

Eighteen candidates were nominated for 
the 13 regional vice presidencies but voting 
was necessary for only three of the five 
regions, British Columbia, Prairie and 
Ontario. 

The three nominated for the two British 
Columbia vice presidencies were: E. P. 
O’Connor, Secretary of the British Colum- 
bia Government Employees’ Association; 
Joe Morris, President of B.C. District 
Council No. 1, International Woodworkers 
of America; and J. N. Ross of Vancouver 
Local 2138, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. Results of the voting: 
Morris, 1,109; O’Connor, 1,037; Ross, 376. 
Mr. Morris is serving his second term. 

There were also three candidates for the 
two Prairie vice presidencies: Neil Reimer, 
Canadian Director, Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union; 
Donovan Swailes, American Federation of 
Musicians; and Dave Keir, Edmonton 
Local 424, International Brotherhood of 
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Electrical Workers. Results: Swailes, 1,051; 
Reimer, 903; Keir, 295. Mr. Swailes and 
Mr. Reimer were incumbents. 

For the four Ontario vice presidencies, 
seven candidates were nominated: Joseph 
Connolly, Piumbers’ organizer; Andrew 
Cooper, Canadian representative of the Car- 
penters; E. Schofield, international repre- 
sentative, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
and Bartenders’ International Union; Larry 
Sefton, Director, District 6, United Steel- 
workers; W. J. Smith, CBRE President; 
Paul Swaity, Canadian Director, Textile 
Workers Union of America; and Stan 
Thornley, Toronto Local 136, United Rub- 
ber Workers. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Swaity 
were Incumbents. 

In the voting, Mr. Cooper received 967 
votes; Smith, 899; Swaity, 776; Sefton, 
754; Connolly, 316; Schofield, 270; and 
Thornley, 118. The first four were elected. 

The three Quebec vice presidents elected 
without opposition were: Huguette Pla- 
mondon, Montreal Labour Council; Roger 
Provost, Canadian Director, UTWA; and 
Louis Laberge, President, Montreal Labour 
Council. Miss Plamondon and Mr. Provost 
were incumbents; Mr. Laberge succeeds 
George Schollie, Canadian Vice President 
of the International Association of Machi- 
nists, who did not enter the contest. 

Two Atlantic vice presidents elected by 
acclamation were James A. Whitebone, 
MBE, President, New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour, an incumbent, and D. J. 
Gannon, President, Halifax and District 
Labour Council. 

The elections were conducted by CLC 
Honorary President A. R. Mosher. 


Presidential Address 


In a 6,500-word address at the opening 
session of the convention, President Claude 
Jodoin reviewed the activities of the CLC 
since the founding convention in Toronto, 
reiterated the policies of the Congress, and 
outlined the claims of organized labour. 

His address was a statement of labour’s 
platform, outlining existing policies and 
avowed aims. 

The CLC, he said, stands for: 

Unified labour ; 

Organization of the unorganized ; 

Social and labour legislation; 

Better informed and more effective mem- 
bership ; 

Full employment; 

Increased purchasing power ; 

Clean labour movement; 

Canadian labour autonomy; 

Planned immigration; 

Free trade unions throughout the world; 

Full support of the ILO and the UNO; 

World peace. 

At the same time, President Jodoin 
served notice of the CLC’s immediate aims. 
They include: 

Amendments to existing social legislation; 

A comprehensive national health plan; 

Important tax cuts; 

Inclusion of the teaching of trade union- 
ism in the school curriculum; 

Advanced technical institutes in all prov- 
inces; 

Full access to educational facilities; 

Vigorous local action regarding 
clearance; 

Wage increases; 

Regulated immigration. 


slum 
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In his hour-long message, the CLC Presi- 
dent asserted that “the over-all co-opera- 
tion of our affiliated unions has surpassed 
our most optimistic estimates, and it is 
abundantly clear that the deep desire of 
the workers of Canada is for unity in 
the labour movement”. 

Mr. Jodoin told of the “numerous meet- 
ings” between the CLC and the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 
While he regretted not having “reached 
any concrete proposals which might become 
the basis of a merger agreement” he said 
that the discussions have been “most 
encouraging”. 

Organization of the unorganized, explained 
Mr. Jodoin, remains one of the greatest 
challenges and is “the key to continued 
economic and social progress in Canada 
and throughout the world”. 

While the President referred to social 
legislation only in general terms, he was 
most specific regarding a national health 
plan. “It has been deemed imperative,” he 
said “that a comprehensive health plan be 
adopted, which will promote good health 
through preventive measures, and will 
assure the Canadian people of medical, 
dental, and other services when they are 
required, as well as a program of rehabili- 
tation, when necessary, to restore them to 
an active and useful life.” 

The CLC President came out strongly in 
favour of tax reductions to reduce unem- 
ployment. He advocated: 

1. Cutting the sales tax in half, which 
would put $450,000,000 more in consumers’ 
pockets; 

2. Raising income tax exemptions to 
$1,500 for single persons, and $3,000 for 
married, and raising to $500 the deduction 
for children receiving family allowances, 
which would place about $577,000,000 in 
consumers’ pockets; 

3. Allowing deduction of all medical 
expenses, which would add another $15,000,- 
000 or $25,000,000. 

Mr. Jodoin, in reiterating that wage 
increases Mean more purchasing power and 
a greater measure of prosperity, said that 
“Labour is solidly united behind those 
unions which are already being attacked 
by management and the press because they 
have indicated that they propose to seek 
wage increases in their negotiations with 
management”. 

Stating that the Canadian labour move- 
ment is “a clean movement which has made, 
and is making, a notable contribution to 
Canadian life,” he objected to what he 
called “attempts to smear Canadian unions 
because of events which have occurred in 
a few unions in the United States”. 
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At the same time, Mr. Jodoin pointed 
out that the CLC is an “autonomous 
national labour centre”. 


Canadian workers are free citizens in a 
free nation. They can make their own deci- 
sions. It may be that, in many cases, those 
who are casting reflections on these workers 
and their organizations are themselves con- 
trolled by foreign capital or corporations. 
There are still some wishful thinkers in 
Canada who are hoping that organized 
workers will again become divided. They 
are going to be disappointed. Our organiza- 
tion is big enough for us to sustain any 
differences of opinion which may arise, and 
settle them within our organization. 


He warned that “a vigorous effort is 
being made in some quarters to import 
‘right to work’ laws,” which he described 
as laws designed to undermine the whole 
process of collective bargaining. 

In dealing with immigration, Mr. Jodoin 
said the CLC supported “an intelligent, 
planned immigration policy, by which 
the greatest possible number of immigrants 
can establish themselves satisfactorily in 
Canada”. He warned, however, that this 
policy should be implemented with due 
regard to “the factors of employment, liv- 
ing standards, and available social facilities, 
including housing”. 

He reiterated the CLC’s stand that 
immigration be implemented through the 
Department of Labour. 

Turning to international problems, Presi- 
dent Jodoin said that the CLC’s approach 
is based essentially on its domestic program. 

“We desire for the world’s people,” he 
said, “what we would want our own people 
to achieve, namely: political freedom, 
human dignity, the right of national self- 
determination, and a world of peace.” 

In closing, President Jodoin urged the 
Government “to utilize every means of 
approach, in order to keep open the lines 
of communication between the opposing 
armed camps, and to bring about negotia- 
tions without bogging down in wrangles on 
procedure, dates, places and participants”. 


The Prime Minister 


Rt. Hon. John Diefenbaker, Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada, told the delegates of the 
Government’s intention to take three steps 
that the convention had urged in resolu- 
tions adopted earlier in the session; but 
he also warned that “this is no time for 
drastic demands by any segment of our 
economy”. 

He had flown to Winnipeg especially to 
address the convention—his first appear- 
ance as Prime Minister before a national 
labour meeting—and returned to Ottawa 
immediately after speaking. 


The Prime Minister was cheered when 
he announced that his Government would 
institute a Bill of Rights for Canadians 
within the constitutional jurisdiction of 
the federal Government; that Parliament 
would be asked to make “several hundred 
million” more dollars available for housing 
loans; and that the Government was con- 
sidering asking Parliament to extend sea- 
sonal unemployment insurance _ benefits 
beyond the May 15 deadline*. 

It was during his remarks on unemploy- 
ment that Mr. Diefenbaker warned against 
drastic demands. The Government’s first 
responsibility was to maintain employment, 
he said. “But we cannot keep conditions of 
full employment if we price ourselves out 
of markets. 

“This is no time for drastic or over- 
riding demands by any segment of our 
country.” 

The Prime Minister said he would be 
saying the same thing to business and 
industry. 

Earlier in his remarks on unemployment 
he had declared that Canada’s economy 
was affected to a large degree by the 
United States. “When there is unemploy- 
ment in the United States it has its effect 





*On May 15 a bill to extend the duration of sea- 
sonal benefits to June 28 was passed by the House 
of Commons. The next day a further $350,000,000 was 
made available for mortgage loans through an 
amendment to the National Housing Act. 


on our country because there will be pres- 
sure on the Administration to export it 
by dumping surpluses abroad and raising 
tariffs.” 

He then explained the steps the Govern- 
ment had already taken to alleviate unem- 
ployment. First it had restricted immigra- 
tion, “not because we did not wish to 
welcome those from other lands but because 
it was our first duty to assure ourselves 
that they were economically absorbable”. 

Then it had “loosened up tight money” 
and reduced credit restrictions, and in- 
creased social security payments. “We made 
$350 million available for housing, which 
greatly accelerated activity. 

“There has been such a demand that 
funds are now running out. We are calling 
Parhament at the earliest possible date 
and Parliament will be asked to make 
several hundred million more dollars avail- 
able.” 

Housing starts in February were up 
129,000 over a year earlier—they were 
down 1.2 per cent in the United States, he 
said—and this had meant the maintenance 
of some 200,000 jobs in Canada. 

The Government had also extended the 
duration of seasonal unemployment insur- 
ance benefits and was considering a further 
extension. 

He hoped, he said, to be able to present 
to Parhament further action against unem- 
ployment but he couldn’t reveal its nature 
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until it had been placed before Parliament. 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker then repeated 
the Government’s intention to launch a 
national development policy, including a 
start on the building of the Saskatchewan 
Dam. 

Applause greeted his statement that 
Canada should process more of her raw 
materials rather than ship them out for 
processing. ‘It does not make sense to me 
that we export 10,000,000 tons of iron ore, 
thereby exporting employment that should 
remain in Canada,” the Prime Minister 
said. 

“Our policy will be to develop our own 
resources and determine our own future.” 

The Government has an obligation, also, 
he added, to take the initiative in expand- 
ing Commonwealth and international trade. 

Canada cannot remain prosperous if 
inequalities exist, he continued, adding that 
the Government was having a study made 
of the United States contributory social 
security system. 

Earlier in his 45-minute address, Mr. 
Diefenbaker had said that there should be 
the maximum degree of freedom from gov- 
ernment interference. “Government action 
becomes justified, and indeed obligatory, 
at the point when the public interest 
demands action in that regard. The best 
interests of all will be the motivating 
principle of any action that is taken.” 

While the Prime Minister did not explain 
what these remarks referred to, it was 
assumed that he was referring to the strike 
by the firemen against the CPR, which was 
threatening at that time. 

At the beginning of his address, he had 
pointed out that the Congress possessed 
great power and that social responsibility 
always goes hand-in-hand with power. 
“Those in power may be inclined to forget 
that in a democracy power is never 
absolute. Always we must realize that to 
keep power, power must be used with 
moderation. 

“Neither your responsibility nor mine is 
confined to those who elected us. We have 
an obligation, and it is our prime obliga- 
tion, to serve the best interests of all the 
people of Canada, because only so can 
we best serve those who gave us our 
mandates.” 


The Minister of Labour 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
told the convention that he intended to 
bring together, as soon as feasible, repre- 
- sentatives of labour, industry, commerce 
,and government to get their advice and 
suggestions on the problem of seasonal 
unemployment in Canada and on what he 
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believed to be a related problem: “a basic 
dislocation in our economic set-up”. 

Just before making this announcement 
he had pointed out that over the past few 
years, with few exceptions, there had been 
a steady climb in unemployment peaks, of 
which the past winter’s high figure was the 
culmination. While this unemployment 
had been partly seasonal, there had been 
a gradual increase that could not be blamed 
completely on seasonal factors. 

A large proportion of the Canadian 
labour force was employed in primary 
industries—lumbering, fishing, mining and 
farming—that were affected by seasonal 
factors, and in housebuilding and construc- 
tion, where there was also a seasonal factor. 
But, he went on, “one of our major 
problems is that we must develop the type 
of industrial activity that will provide 
year-round work for Canadians,’ not just 
for unskilled labour, as in the primary 
industries, but for skilled workers. 

“This means that we must process more 
of our own raw materials in Canada. 

“This is one of the big ways in which we 
can provide year-round jobs, and also about 
the only way in which we can absorb our 
continually growing skilled labour force.” 

The solution to this and other economic 
problems will be arrived at through mutual 
co-operation between Labour, Government 
and Management, he believed. 

The Minister said he hoped to re-organize 
the National Employment Service so that 
it can do a more effective job of placing 
men and women who are out of work. He 
also hoped, he said, to be able to make 
some amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

He then reminded the delegates that the 
federal Government at its last session had 
enacted an annual vacation with pay act, 
had brought married women under the 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and extended seasonal benefits by two 
months, and had extended collective bar- 
gaining rights to employees of two Ontario 
plants of Canadian Arsenals. 

Earlier in his address to the convention, 
Mr. Starr expressed the belief that rela- 
tions between Labour and the Government 
were as good in Canada as anywhere, and 
that relations between Labour and Manage- 
ment had established an “excellent record” 
in this country. 

He hoped this state of affairs would con- 
tinue. It seemed to him that “we are 
rapidly getting to the point where it can 
be generally accepted that both Labour 
and Management have at least as many 
goals in common as they have matters that 
divide them”. 


At the beginning of his speech, the 
Minister referred to the appointment of 
Gordon Cushing as an assistant deputy 
minister in his department. With Mr. 
Cushing’s acceptance, he believed, he would 
have the benefit of guidance and counsel 
based on long experience with the organized 
labour movement in Canada. 

Mr. Starr then spoke of the retirement 
as assistant deputy miunister of M. M. 
Maclean. “His service stands,” he said, 
“as a tribute not only to himself, but to 
you in organized labour, from whose ranks 
he came. 

Mr. Maclean has made a contribution to 
the Department of Labour that it would be 
difficult to over-emphasize. He came to the 
Department at a time when unions were 
just beginning to reach towards their present 
status; he worked through the difficult years 
of the war and through the challenging 


years of formulating Canadian labour rela- 
tions legislation. 


In his work in the founding of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and with the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour during its early years, Mr. Maclean 
made a contribution to Canada itself that 
will long be felt, Mr. Starr said. 

“In Canada we have managed to main- 
tain a balance between Labour and 
Management that has greatly contributed 
to our steadily increasing standard of 


living,” the Minister concluded. 


se 
—Portigal & Ayers, Winnipeg 
Hon. Michael Starr 


Solutions Through Co-operation 





“In the interests of both Capital and 
Labour, it is essential that that balance 
continue to be maintained. It is essential 
that both Labour and Management, in 
their mutual concerns, take a large view of 
problems, and endeavour thereby to arrive 
at solutions consistent with the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” 


Fraternal Delegates 
Sir Alfred Roberts 


An eloquent appeal for the strong to 
help the weak “in a world where the 
common man is safe from hunger, fear and 
exploitation” was made to the CLC con- 
vention by the fraternal delegate from the 
Trades Union Congress, Sir Alfred Roberts, 
CBE, General Secretary of the National 
Association of Card, Blowing and Ring 
Room Operatives. 

Pleading that solidarity, an old slogan, 
must become a modern practice, Sir Alfred 
said that “no job presents a greater chal- 
lenge than this task of helping those who 
have no unions or who have only just 
begun to develop them”. 

It was a matter of urgency that help 
gets there on time, he warned. “The gap 
that separates the way we live in the 
industrialized west and the way others exist 
in the under-developed lands of Asia, Africa 
and America grows wider instead of 
narrower. Into it, irresponsible nationalism 
or ruthless totalitarianism, breeding on 
hunger and poverty, could move, causing 
new misery for millions.” 

Sir Alfred, who is Chairman of the TUC 
International Committee, said that it has 
accepted an obligation to raise, within 
three years, 500,000 pounds ($1,400,000) for 
the International Solidarity Fund of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. (Later in the week the CLC 
unanimously voted to contribute a mini- 
mum of $100,000 to the International 
Solidarity Fund for the three-year period 
ending December 31, 1960.) 

The TUC fraternal delegate also praised 
the International Labour Organization, 
urging that it be used to “help the millions 
of workers who are unable to help them- 
selves”. 

Some have questioned the value of the 
ILO and some have sought to limit its 
scope, he said. “They have not been trade 
unionists... It is the trade union move- 
ment which provides the dynamism and 
it is trade unionism which must ensure that 
the ILO has the ability and the means to 
pursue its task of raising social and labour 
standards throughout the world.” : 

Turning to the labour scene in England, 
Sir Alfred said that, in 1957, eight million 
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working days were lost through strikes, 
four times as many as in any other post- 
war year. Yet, he added, this loss of time 
was still only half the amount lost due to 
accidents and a twenty-fifth of that lost 
due to sickness. 


Joseph A. Beirne 

The best defence against attempts to 
impose right-to-work laws in Canada is a 
healthy trade union movement free from 
corruption and alert to public sentiment 
and the needs of the community, said the 
fraternal delegate to the convention from 
the AFL-CIO. He urged the Congress to 
fight such attempts. 

Mr. Beirne, who was elected a _ vice 
president of the CIO in 1949, became a 
vice president of the AFL-CIO when the 
AFL and the CIO merged in December 
1955. He is chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Community Services Committee. 

Mr. Beirne spoke of the need for pro- 


grams for economic recovery from the 


recession. Organized labour in the United 
States, he said, would “as patriotic citizens” 
be insisting cn wage increases as a means 





to this end. The cost of the recession 
was tremendous, he said. The AFL-CIO 
estimated that $25,000,000,000 had been 
lost so far in the curtailment of the pro- 
duction of goods and services. 

In bringing greetings from the AFL-CIO 
and its executive council, the fraternal 
delegate paid tribute to the Congress on 
its success in unifying the labour movement 
in Canada. We were fortunate in these 
troubled times, he remarked, to have a 
merged labour movement on both sides 
of the border. He said that he was disturbed 
by reports of a deterioration in official 
relationships between Canada and _ the 
United States, and he declared that the 
AFL-CIO would oppose attempts “to put a 
wedge between the two peoples”. 

Touching on international affairs, Mr. 
Beirne said that the Russians had tried 
to develop a “summit” conference into a 
cure-all, but that there was no magic in 
such a conference. We should not, however, 
say that no agreement was possible. We 
should at least make certain that failure 
to achieve such agreement was the Krem- 
lin’s responsibility, and not ours. 





—Portigal & Ayers, Winnipeg 


The four fraternal delegates to the convention (left to right): Hans Gottfurcht, 
Assistant General Secretary, International Confederation of Free Trade Unions; 
W. B. Beard, General Secretary, and Sir 
Alfred Roberts, National Association of Card, Blowing and 
Ring Room Operatives, both representing the Trades Union Congress; and Joseph 
Beirne, President, Communications Workers of America, representing the AFL-CIO 


United Patternmakers’ Association, 


General Secretary, 
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Hans Gottfurcht 


Canadians were pioneers in voluntary and 
direct membership contributions while the 
Regional Activities Fund of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions was in force and when the Inter- 
national Solidarity Fund of the ICFTU 
began. For a long time they were also 
the highest per capita contributors to the 
latter fund. 

These facts were brought out in the 
address by Hans Gottfurcht, Assistant 
General Secretary’ of the ICFTU, who 
attended the convention as ICFTU frater- 
nal delegate. 

“Many of the ideas of directly relating 
the membership to the work of the ICFTU 
developed in Canada, and they have now 
been accepted by other national centres 
in carrying out the program and reaching 
the objective of the International Solidarity 
Fund of $56,000,000 in three years,’ Mr. 
Gottfurcht continued. 

International solidarity is not a new thing 
in the international labour movement, he 
pointed out. As an instance of this he 
referred to the way in which the Swedes 
had received financial help from several 
European countries, including Germany, 
during the general strike in Sweden in 
1909; while 10 years later Germany had 
received help, a large share of which came 
from Sweden. 

He emphasized the point, however, that 
the idea of charity has no place in the 
labour movement. Although our help might 
at present go most largely to help the 
labour movements in the less developed 
countries, no money can buy the loyalty, 
dedication and sacrifice with which trade 
unionists in those countries are working to 
build up their own organizations, not only 
in their own interests but “in the mutual 
interest of all of us”. 

Mr. Gottfurcht spoke of the need for 
helping workers in these under-developed 
countries to organize; and of the need 
also to give help in rebuilding their broken 
organizations to workers in those countries 
which had in recent years emerged from 
oppression. 

“Only 25 per cent of the wage-earners 
of the free world are organized, and of that 
small percentage the largest part is to be 
found in Europe and North America. We 
should be able to double the membership 
of our International inside, say, the next 
10 years,” Mr. Gottfurcht said. 


W. B. Beard, OBE 


A second fraternal delegate from the 
TUC was W. B. Beard, OBE, General 
Secretary of the United Patternmaker’s 


Association. During his address to the con- 
vention he remarked that “the imbalance 
in United Kingdom-Canada trade can not 
go on indefinitely”. 


Gordon Cushing 


Executive Vice President Gordon Cush- 
ing, whose appointment as an Assistant 
Deputy Munister of Labour had _ been 
announced prior to the convention (L.G., 
April, p. 341), spoke briefly to the dele- 
gates almost on the eve of assuming his 
new position. 


He denied that -he was “leaving” the 
labour movement, as some had described 
his change of jobs. “If it were necessary 
for me to sever my membership and close 
my relationship as a union member to 
qualify for the position I am to take, I 
would not have accepted,” he said. “Cer- 
tainly no stipulation or qualification of that 
kind is set out in my new terms of 
reference.” 


Mr. Cushing said he saw his new position 
as “a serving of Canadian workers, Cana- 
dian industry and Canadian public in a 
very slightly different capacity” than that 
in which he had served during the last 20 
years. It was just as inconceivable to him 
for a department of labour to be without 
a few direct representatives of Labour as 
for a department of justice to be without 
lawyers or a department of health to be 
without doctors. 

The retiring Executive Vice President 
paid tribute to M. M. Maclean, the man he 
succeeded in the Department. 


Of his 20 years in the labour movement, 
by coincidence he had spent 83 years as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Calgary Labour 
Council and 83 years as a national officer. 
But the most important period, he said, 
was the last five years, since December 7, 
1953, when, as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, he directed 
a letter to the Canadian Congress of Labour 
proposing closer relationships between the 
two organizations. 

During his address, Mr. Cushing listed 
his service on behalf of Labour on such 
governmental agencies as the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Advisory Committee, Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, National 
Advisory Council on Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons, and the National Research 
Council. 

When he had finished speaking, a motion 
of congratulations to him and of tribute 
to Mr. Maclean was made by John W. 
Bruce, veteran Plumbers’ organizer; it 
passed unanimously. 
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Other Speakers 
Dr. August R. Lindt 


A strong plea in favour of some 40,000 
non-settled refugees, of which 30,000 have 
lived in European camps for at least ten 
years, was made by Dr. August R. Lindt, 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

Dr. Lindt acknowledged that Canada was 
one of the nations that had played a fore- 
most part in receiving refugees but added 
that all countries, all organizations, must 
share in the “camp clearance program” 
now underway, with its goal of settling 
30,000 refugees by 1960. This will require 
$7,500,000. 

Describing the aim of the program as an 
effort to “make out of the refugee a fully 
integrated citizen,” Dr. Lindt noted that 
refugees are an asset in that they bring 
new ideas, new horizons. 

The High Commissioner insisted that 
there should not be any discrimination 
between the healthy and the unhealthy 
refugee, praising Sweden’s gesture in deli- 
berately selecting 1,000 active tuberculosis 
cases and 1,500 post-tuberculosis cases, with 
6,500 dependents. “The majority of the 
sick are already cured (only 70 active 


cases remain in sanatoria) and their families 
have become entirely self-supporting in 
Sweden,” he revealed. 





Touching on the question of the Hun- 
garian refugees—some 200,000 left Hungary, 
of whom 15,000 later returned—Dr. Lindt 
said that the problem was almost solved, 
there remaining some 8,000 Hungarian 
refugees in Austrian camps and 1,000 in 
Italian camps. 

“Canada is the country that has accepted 
the highest proportion of Hungarian refu- 
gees,” recalled the speaker. 

Dr. Lindt also pointed out that it is not 
economically rational to keep refugees in 
camps. “It costs less to pay the transpor- 
tation to Australia than to feed a person 
in camp for nine months,” he said. 


Ralph Staples 


The President of the Co-operative Union 
of Canada, Ralph Staples, addressed the 
convention briefly to outline the structure 
and function of the Canadian co-operative 
movement. 

He explained that co-operatives are 
dedicated to providing services at cost. 

In 1956, the Co-operative Union of 
Canada numbered 1,500,000 members in 
2,700 co-operatives. There were also 4,000 
credit unions with more than two million 
members. 

James Patterson 

James Patterson, Chairman of the Farmer- 
Labour Co-ordinating Council and Presi- 
dent of the Interprovincial Farm Union 





—Portigal & Ayers, Winnipeg 


Gordon Cushing (left), who at the time of the convention was CLC Executive Vice 
President but has since become an Assistant Deputy Minister in the Department 
of Labour, enjoys a joke with the Honourable Michael Starr, Minister of Labour 
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Council, declared that there was no reason 
why Canadian consumers could not pay 
growers “a price that will permit him to 
live’. Lacking such returns, farmers had 
to seek subsidies. 

Canadian farming was an efficient indus- 
try that could produce the cheapest food 
in the world, he said, but maximum effi- 
ciency could not be achieved as long as 
growers were penalized by excessive prices 
created by subsidization of industry. 

While workers have increased their total 
expenditure on food, the percentage of dis- 
posable income spent for food had declined 
2.4 per cent and, at the same time, the 
producers’ share of the consumer dollar 
was reduced by about 6 per cent, Mr. 
Patterson said. 


International Affairs 


The Congress adopted, at its Wednesday 
evening session, a comprehensive interna- 
tional affairs platform calling for the 
resumption of disarmament negotiations, 
the solution of unresolved international 
issues, the strengthening of a defensive 
shield against aggression and a $200-million 
annual contribution to the United Nations 
economic development program. 

The policy statement was a substitute for 
13 resolutions. 

The delegates also approved another 
substitute resolution whereby the Congress 
pledged to contribute a minimum of $100,- 
000 to the International Solidarity Fund 
for the three-year period ending December 
31, 1960. This pledge, which also reiterated 
the CLC’s full support to the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, was 
adopted unanimously. 

The meeting also called upon the Execu- 
tive Council to “continue to make repre- 
sentations to the Government of Canada 
urging that additional labour attachés be 
appointed”. 

In its 1,400-word statement on inter- 
national affairs, the Congress pointed out 
that “the very existence of our civilization 
depends on world peace”. 

It therefore urged the Government to 
take immediate measures towards the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. An effective ban on the testing and 
production of thermonuclear weapons and 
the eventual destruction of existing stock- 
piles. 

2. Effective international control 
inspection to implement this policy. 

3. An international agreement on the 
regulation and control of outer-space travel. 


4. Disarmament in the field of conven- 
tional weapons. 


and 
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At the same time, however, the Congress 
urged the Canadian Government to con- 
tinue its policy of “strengthening our 
defensive shield against aggression, to sup- 
port the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion”. 

The delegates expressed the opinion that 
Canadians “could well afford to spend a 
larger share of their national income to aid 
the less developed nations” and therefore 
suggested that Canada should spend “at 
least twe hundred million dollars a year 
as our contribution to the Colombo Plan, 
United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram and other economic development pro- 
jects of the United Nations”. 

The Executive Council’s substitute reso- 
lution also drew attention to a number of 
still unresolved international issues. It 
urged that Canada work towards the follow- 
ing objectives: 

1. Reunification of Germany on _ the 
basis of genuinely free elections and the 
right of a freely elected all-German Govern- 
ment to follow a foreign policy of its own 
choosing. 


2. Peace between Israel and the Arab 


States on the basis of the territorial 
integrity of Israel, the lifting of the 
economic blockade, a just and _ lasting 


settlement of the refugee problem and sub- 
stantial assistance to the economic develop- 
ment of the Middle Eastern States and 
the living standards of the Arabs. 

3. Diplomatic recognition of Communist 
China and the reunification of Korea and 
Viet Nam on the basis of genuinely demo- 
cratic elections, free from Communist inter- 
ference and terror. 

4. The right of self-determination for 
all colonial peoples. 

The international affairs committee, 
chaired by S. M. Hodgson, International 
Woodworkers of America, Vancouver, had 
words of praise for the director of the 
Department of International Affairs, Kal- 
men Kaplansky. 

Only seven delegates spoke on the sub- 
ject and a mere handful voted against the 
resolution. 

Max Federman, Toronto and District 
Labour Council, pointed out that the AFL- 
CIO is against recognition of Communist 
China and expressed the fear that this 
would create a breach between Canada and 
the United States. He also argued that 
recognition of Red China would strengthen 
the Soviet block in the United Nations 
and would contribute to the abolition of 
free trade unions in China. 

Horace Brown, National Union of Public 
Employees, Toronto, wanted a ban on slave 
labour included in the resolution. 
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A resolution calling for the fraternal 
exchange of trade union representatives 
between Canada and the Soviet Union was 
referred to the Executive Council when 
time ran out on the international affairs 
committee. The committee, however, was 
recommended non-concurrence in the reso- 
lution because trade unions in the Soviet 
Union do not enjoy freely chosen repre- 
sentatives and also because it ran contrary 
to the attitude of the ICFTU. 


Taxation 

Increased exemptions from income tax 
were sought in a resolution substituted by 
the Legislation Committee for 18 proposed 
by affiliated unions. The substitute was 
adopted. 

It suggested changes in the Income Tax 
Act to provide that: 

1. personal exemptions be raised to $3,000 
for married and $1,500 for single persons; 

2. exemptions for dependent children be 
increased to $500; 

3. all medical, dental, optical and hospi- 
tal expenses, including the cost of drugs, 
be allowed as deductions; 

4. the cost of, or allowances for, pur- 
chases of workers’ equipment and protective 
clothing be exempt from taxes; and 

5. travel and living allowances paid to 
or by workers required to work and live 
away from home be exempt. 

Three resolutions on taxation were 
defeated on the recommendation of the 
Committee. One would have asked exemp- 
tion of overtime pay received by workers 
in the fish processing industry when they 
were required to work overtime to prevent 
spoilage of fish. Another would have sought 
exemption from tax of salary or indemnity 
paid to a worker during absence from work 
because of illness or accident. The third 
would have urged that employers be made 
to provide income tax slips before January 
15 each year. 

A resolution seeking reduction of excise 
taxes and elimination of the sales tax on 
beer was referred to the incoming execu- 
tive. 


Immigration 

Seven resolutions on immigration were 
combined into a six-point substitute motion 
that was adopted after a brief discussion. 
The adopted resolution called on the 
Government to: 

1. transfer immigration to the Depart- 
ment of Labour; 

2. set up an Immigration Advisory Com- 
mittee, on which Labour would be repre- 
sented, to recommend changes in legisla- 
tion, administration and policy; 
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3. ensure that immigration is planned to 
maintain full employment and _ protect 
standard wages and working conditions; 

4. provide full and up-to-date informa- 
tion on employment, working conditions 
and unions to immigration officers abroad, 
and “make sure they use it”; 

5. make sure that employers do not 
import workers to undercut present work- 
ing conditions; 

6. abolish all discrimination based on 
race, creed or colour. 

Speakers in the discussion on the resolu- 
tion asserted that employers in the con- 
struction industry were using immigrants 
to undercut wages; that immigration off- 
cers were by-passing the National Employ- 
ment Service; that immigrants were being 
hired on jobs where union tradesmen were 
being laid off; and that immigration was 
one of the roots of the unemployment 
problem. 


Legislation 


Without debate, the convention adopted 
a blanket resolution calling for an integrated 
national social security plan. 

The resolution, put forward by the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour and 
standing for two others, asked for “inclu- 
sive protection for Canadians during periods 
requiring medical, hospital and institutional 
care, as well as adequate benefits payable 
for family allowances, to the unemployed, 
the sick, the disabled, the handicapped, 
needy mothers and widows, and our senior 
citizens”. 

Wages and Hours 


The Congress went on record as favour- 
ing substantial wage increases, a national 
wage minimum of $1.25 an hour, as well as 
the five-day, 30-hour week. 

The convention supported unions cur- 
rently seeking wage increases, stating that 
such increases will provide additional pur- 
chasing power and will alleviate, in part, 
the unemployment situation. 

At the same time, the convention adopted 
a resolution urging the federal Government 
to establish a national minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour and calling for a conference 
with the provinces to establish such a 
minimum. 

The Congress also supported a progressive 
reduction of the standard work-week with- 
out reduction in take-home pay, through 
both legislation and collective bargaining. 

Pleas that attempts to obtain wage 
increases should receive more than lip 
service on the part of organized labour 
were voiced by a number of speakers. 

M. Mathias, United Automobile Workers, 
Windsor, stated that wage increases, at this 


time, are “essentially necessary”. Harry 
Weisglass, Assistant Research Director of 
the United Steelworkers of America, saw 
in higher wages “one of the most effective 
ways of alleviating unemployment”. 

The legislative committee’s original 
resolution on the standard work-week was 
turned down and referred back by the con- 
vention because it did not specifically men- 
tion the six-hour day and five-day week. 


Federal Labour Code 


The convention adopted two resolutions 
calling for an extension of federal jurisdic- 
tion in labour matters. 


The first urged the federal Government 
to “declare inter-provincial industries, of 
nation-wide scope and importance, works 
for the general advantage of Canada” so 
bringing them under the exclusive juris- 
diction of Parliament and within the pur- 
view of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. At the same time, 
this resolution urged the Government to 
grant collective bargaining rights to all 
federal government employees. 


The second resolution called for the ex- 
tension of the Federal Labour Code to the 
shipbuilding and ship repair industry, as 
was the case during the war under the 
“Wartime Wage Control Order”. 


A resolution submitted jointly by 11 
lodges of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen instructed the 
CLC to petition the federal Government, 
and provincial federations of labour to 
petition provincial governments, to amend 
their labour legislation to provide that 
“except with the consent of the bargaining 
agent, no employee shall be required by 
his employer to cross a picket line” and 
that “no employer shall dismiss or dis- 
cipline an employee for refusing to cross 
a picket line”. 


Picketing and Injunctions 


Five resolutions dealing with peaceful 
picketing and with injunctions in labour 
disputes were considered by the legislative 
committee and streamlined into one sub- 
stitute resolution. This resolution, however, 
was referred back to the incoming Execu- 
tive Committee so that a competent study 
may be made of these matters by legal 
counsel, and, in time, representations made 
to the Government. 


The resolution notes a tendency on the 
part of employers to institute criminal 
actions before federal courts, particularly 
against union representatives, where such 
matters were normally processed on a civil 
law basis or through the Department of 
Labour, and objects to a situation whereby 
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union representatives are “made to appear 
as criminals in the eyes of the public during 
a labour dispute”. 

The resolution protests against the pro- 
cessing of labour disputes in the criminal 
courts and seeks an amendment to Article 
21 of the Criminal Code, as follows: 


No person commits an offense by reason 
only that he directs or participates in any 
peaceful picketing or carries out any other 
licit activity in the normal course of the 
exercise of his duties as a representative or 
member of a lawful trade union or of a 
lawful association or combination of work- 
men or employees formed for the purpose of 
advancing, in a lawful manner, their interests 
and organized for their protection in the 
regulation of wages and conditions of work. 


Use of Canadian Goods 


In an effort to promote Canadian-made 
goods, the convention adopted a resolution 
recommending that all affiliates of the CLC 
urge the various levels of government to 
specify, in the letting of contracts, the 
purchasing of goods and the hiring of 
labour, “that Canadian union-made goods 
be given preference, and that union wages 
and union working conditions prevail”. 

The original resolution put forward by 
the legislative committee was referred back 
to the Committee because it was felt that 
the words “subject to reasonable  safe- 
guards in he public interest” provided too 
much of an escape. 


Radio and Television 


The Congress passed a resolution urging 
the Government of Canada to take meas- 
ures to “assure the sound expansion and 
development of radio and television broad- 
casting in Canada by implementing the 
report of the Fowler Royal Commission”. 
It also reiterated its opinion that the CBC 
should “be retained in the dominant and 
controlling position in national radio and 
television broadcasting in the interests of 
the general public”. 


Social Security 


The convention’s social security com- 
mittee, chaired by W. G. Davies, Saskat- 
chewan Federation of Labour, had 92 reso- 
lutions referred to it but time ran out 
before it could report to the convention. 

In its report, referred to the incoming 
executive, the Committee made a number 
of recommendations for “an improved social 
security system for the people of Canada,” 
from private pension plans and changes to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, to an 
overhaul of old age security provisions. 

Health Plan 


From eleven resolutions advocating a 
comprehensive health plan, the committee 
urged that the CLC “recommend to the 
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federal Government the implementation of 
a comprehensive program of health care, 
including preventive and diagnostic, as well 
as curative and rehabilitative services, by 
physicians, surgeons, dentists and other 
specialists and other agencies, through a 
nation-wide scheme of health insurance”’. 
At the same time, the committee referred 
to provincial federations in those provinces 
that have not yet introduced provincial 
hospital insurance schemes or have not 
yet indicated their intention of doing so 
a recommendation that “all provinces 
accept the federal proposal for a joint 
financing of a nation-wide scheme of hos- 
pital care and diagnostic treatment”’. 
Aged, Blind, Disabled 


Inspired by 14 resolutions dealing with 
social security for the aged, the blind and 
the disabled, the Congress will urge: 

—Reduction in the age for eligibility for 
old age security from 70 to 65. 

—An increase in old age security pay- 
ments to $75 a month without a means 
test. 

—The provision, where necessary, of 
adequate housing for recipients of old age 
security. 

—Provision of medical and dental serv- 
ices and drugs to recipients of old age 
security without cost to them. 

—Kstablishment of pensions for the blind 
commensurate with a decent standard of 
living and without a means test. 

—Modification of regulations defining 
total disability so as to make eligibility for 
disability pensions more accessible. 

At the same time, the CLC will urge 
the establishment of a national scheme of 
old age security which would, among other 
things, contain the following features: 

(a) Be contributed to by both employers 
and employees, though not necessarily in 
equal proportions, with appropriate arrange- 
ments to enable the self-employed to par- 
ticipate, supplemented by tax revenues to 
the extent necessary to provide adequate 
pensions; 

(b) Establish and maintain an employee’s 
equity in the scheme regardless of any 
changes in employment during his working 
life; 

(c) Relate benefits to highest earnings 
during a reasonable period preceding retire- 
nient: 

(d) Provide against loss of purchasing 
power of old age benefits as a result of 
inflation ; 

(e) Include survivor’s benefits; 

(f) A minimum pension sufficient for a 
minimum health and decency standard of 
living where the accrued pension falls short 
of satisfying such a standard; and 
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(g) The integration with, supplementa- 
tion of or substitution for private pension 
schemes, whichever arrangement will work 
out to the best advantage of the beneficiary. 


Family Allowances 


On family allowances, the CLC’s stand 
favours increases to a point where “the 
original buying power will be restored”. 
It also requests the payment to the age 
of 20 years, where children are attending 
school or college. 


Private Pensions Plans 


Private pension plans, according to the 
committee after study of 10 resolutions on 
the matter, should be required to satisfy 
the following standards: 

1. Full and immediate vesting of the 
employer’s as well as the employee con- 
tributions; 

2. Benefits satisfying proper standards of 
adequacy before tax relief may be had 
by the employer; 

3. Guaranteed benefits; 

4. Complete transferability of pension 
rights during the working life of the bene- 
ficiary ; 

5. Benefits no less generous than those 
obtainable from any public wage-related 
contributory system; 

6. Adequate disability retirement bene- 
fits’: 

7. Minimum standards of stability of 
pension funds, administration costs, ete., 
under government regulation and super- 
vision ; 

8. Full disclosure of pension operations to 
all affected parties, including the union or 
unions of the employees; and 

9. Adequate union representation in the 
administration and review of such plans. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, in the 
eyes of the social security committee, con- 
tinues to be “one of the main pieces of 
social security legislation affecting the 
workers of Canada”. Proof of this can 
be found in the 47 resolutions submitted 
on the subject. 

Among the major changes sought in the 
Act or in regulations pertaining to the Act 
are: 

1. Extension of coverage to cover all 
wage and salary earners regardless of the 
nature of their employment and more par- 
ticularly and without further delay the 
employees of non-profit-making hospitals 
and charitable institutions; 

2. The removal of the present $4,800 ceil- 
ing on insurability of salary earners and 
the substitution of a substantially higher 
ceiling ; 


3. The establishment of benefit rates at 
not less than two thirds of former earnings 
and the establishment of at least two new 
insurance classes; 

4. Restoration of the 5l-week maximum 
benefit period; 

5. Elimination of the waiting period; 

6. Elimination of the present section 45 
(2) and its replacement by a less onerous 
provision ; 

7. The deletion of section 67 (1) (c) (iv) 
of the Act under which married women’s 
regulation may still be introduced; 

8. The elimination of the anomalies in 
regard to benefit during illness whereby 
benefit would be available if and as soon as 
employment was lost due to illness; 

9. A modification of the disqualification 
resulting from unemployment due to a 
stoppage of work whereby such disqualifica- 
tion would not result if the stoppage is a 
lockout imposed by the employer, or if 
the unemployment is due to a refusal to 
cross a picket line, or if the strike is the 
result of the failure of an employer to 
observe a status affecting conditions of 
employment, to conform to a collective 
agreement or to implement an arbitration 
award ; 

10. Prohibition of 
plants; 

11. Restoration of dependency status for 
dependents residing outside Canada or the 
United States; 

12. Reduction of the maximum period of 
disqualification from six to four weeks. 

The Congress will also seek, through 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee, “a critical appraisal” of the 
present Act as compared with the Act 
before 1955. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


One of the resolutions referred to the 
incoming executive would have provided 
for: 

Concerted action by the Congress and its 
provincial federations to get certain prov- 
inces to adjust the permissable percentage 
of disability pension for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board cases in which accidents 
occurred when wages were lower than they 
are today, and to adjust the amount of 
pension to compensate for the increase in 
the cost of living. 


referrals to struck 


Human Rights 


The Congress, through its committee on 
human rights, has pledged its support to 
the maintenance and expansion of freedom 
in Canada and has reiterated its revolve 
to seek a Bill of Rights. 





—Newiton, Ottawa 


Carl E. Berg, MBE 


His Last Convention 


The committee, chaired by David Orli- 
kow, International Typographical Union, 
Winnipeg, did not report to the convention 
before adjournment; its recommendations 
were referred to the incoming executive. 

In a substitute resolution, for eight sub- 
mitted on that subject, the committee 
urged the CLC to “pledge its active sup- 
port to the maintenance and expansion of 
freedom in our country and to combat any 
encroachment of such freedom which con- 
stitutes a threat to our civil liberties”. 

Reviewing anti-discrimination legislation, 
the committee noted that four provinces, 
Quebec, Alberta, Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland, had not vet enacted protec- 
tive legislation against discrimination. 

The committee charged that “some of 
the discriminatory features of Canada’s 
Immigration Act remain a blot on our basic 
democratic traditions’. It also drew atten- 
tion to what it called the “treatment of 
our native Indian and Eskimo populations 
as second-class citizens”. 

The report of the committee urged the 
Department of Labour to appoint a citizen’s 
advisory committee for the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act and further 
urged that the Department make a survey 
of racial and religious discrimination in 
employment in Canada so that the law 
“can be applied where it is needed”. 


Government Employees 

The convention’s government employees 
committee, to which 24 resolutions were 
referred, did not bring its report before the 
delegates. 
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Proposals contained in the 24 resolutions 
ranged from a recommendation that the 
CLC strive to obtain bargaining rights for 
federal civil servants to a suggestion that 
the Congress seek the adoption of the 35- 
hour week for administrative staffs in the 
government service. 

There were specific requests concerning 
prevailing rate employees, firefighters em- 
ployed by the Department of National 
Defence, seamen employed on government 
vessels, and postal employees. Other reso- 
lutions requested a government contribu- 
tion of at least 50 per cent’ to group 
hospital-medical coverage for civil servants, 
a change in the basis of computing super- 
annuation and dependents’ pensions, the 
adoption of highway post offices, and the 
restoration of twice-daily mail deliveries. 


Education 


The convention education committee was 
unable to present its report to the dele- 
gates because of lack of time. 

In the report, copies of which were dis- 
tributed to the press, the committee said 
it believed that the aim of education in 
the trade unlon movement was “to create 
a fundamental understanding of our society 
and economy and to train union members 
to carry out their union responsibilities 
more effectively”. 

In place of the 11 resolutions referred 
to it, the committee recommended adoption 
of three substitutes. The first would have 


asked the federal Government to: 





—Give sufficient financial assistance to 
the provinces for education at all levels 
from grade school to university. 

—Call a dominion-provincial conference 
on education. 

—Implement a far-reaching program of 
scholarships. 

—Establish advanced technical institutes 
in all major industrial centres. 

—Institute an extension of  teacher- 
training programs and take measures to 
make the teaching profession attractive to 
a sufficient number of men and women 
of the right calibre. It was suggested that 
these measures include “adequate salary 
schedules”. 

—Give financial assistance to a school 
construction program to provide enough 
classrooms. 


The other two substitutes would have: 


—Urged the Congress to move “with 
all possible speed” towards the establish- 
ment of a Trade Union Training College. 

—Instructed the Congress to provide 
further means of inculecating union members 
with the importance of buying articles that 


bear the union label, and _ patronizing 
services or firms whose employees are 
organized. 


—Instructed the officers of the Congress 
to make certain that a “full, comprehensive 
and objective history of the Canadian 
labour movement is written”. 





—Po rtigal & Ayers, Winnipeg 


Two Indian trade unionists studying the Canadian labour movement on Colombo Plan 


scholarships visited the convention before returning to their homes. 


Pictured 


with CLC President Jodoin are Chandara Saikia (left) and Doreswamy Venkatesh. 
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Other Resolutions Adopted 


The convention adopted a_ resolution 
that, alleging that the Committee for 
Economic Rights and Freedom had been 
established to promote “right-to-work” 
legislation in Canada, called on the CLC 
executive to make an “immediate investi- 
gation into the anti-labour union activities” 
of the Committee and to resist attempts by 
the organization “to lessen or restrict 
labour unions’ rights and freedoms”. 

Other resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention: 

—Pledged support for the campaign of 
farm organizations for parity prices. 

—Urged the Government to establish a 
price support program based on 100 per 
cent of parity on all agricultural products 
produced and consumed in Canada. 

—Asked the Government to barter or 
accept foreign currencies in payment for 
Canadian farm produce. 


Resolutions Left to Executive 


More than half the 425 resolutions sub- 
mitted by affiliated unions had not been 
placed before the delegates when the con- 
vention suddenly adjourned. They were 
referred to the incoming executive. 

In addition to those remaining resolutions 
described in the reports of convention com- 
mittees, there were resolutions among those 
left untouched that would have: 

—Called upon the federal Government to 
strengthen the anti-combines legislation, 
particularly. through the lifting of the 
$10,000 maximum fine. 

—Declared the CLC to be in favour of 
“a purely Canadian flag”. 





The decision of his government to set 
up a separate ministry of Labour when 
the Cabinet is reorganized was announced 
by Premier D. L. Campbell of Manitoba in 
his address of welcome to the delegates. 
This had been requested by organized 


labour in the province, he reminded the 
delegates. 

On June 9, F. L. Jobin, formerly 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, was 
installed as the province’s first full-time 
Minister of Labour. 


—Required all local, national or interna- 
tional union officials to retire at 65 years 
if they are eligible for an adequate pension. 


—Pressed the Government of Canada “to 
investigate the exhorbitant cost of mor- 
tuary services”. 


—Asked for an investigation into the 
“plight” of the Corps of Commissionaires. 


—Arranged for a yearly meeting of trade 
union leaders to discuss wage and contract 
demands, “with a view to establishing a 
pattern in negotiations”. 


—Sought to have affiliated national and 
international unions require their locals to 
become affiliated with local labour councils 
and provincial federations chartered by 
the CLC. 


The resolutions committee, in its report, 
recommended rejection of a proposal that 
an officer of a provincial federation could 
not hold office in a labour council, or vice 
versa. The resolution would have made 
this rule apply to CLC officers as well. The 
committee’s recommendation was not placed 
before the convention and was not voted on. 





Union Label Trades Department Convention 


At the first convention of the CLC Union 
Label Trades Department since the merger 
of the TLC and CCL, the 124 delegates 
present approved the setting up of an 
Executive Committee consisting of the 
president, the secretary-treasurer and two 
vice presidents. 

This constitutional change was necessary 
in order to overcome the difficulty in 
maintaining communication between the 
Executive Board, the executive and the 
~ headquarters of the Department that arose 
because conventions are now held only 
every two years. It was pointed out that 
attendance at the Union Label convention 
was dependent upon attendance at the CLC 
Convention, which is held biennially. 


One of the new vice presidents will repre- 
sent the region west of Ontario and the 
other the region east of Ontario. The 
region served by the President has no vice 
president on the Executive Committee. 

The convention was held in Winnipeg on 
April 20, under the chairmanship of Stan 
Clair, President of the Department. In 
his opening remarks Mr. Clair expressed 
the opinion that the union label effectively 
served its purpose with trade unionists and 
with the public generally. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas B. 
Ward, in his report stated that in the past 
two years the number of affiliated and 
chartered members of the Department had 
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increased by 50 per cent. Mr. Ward pre- 
sented and described the new union label 
directory which will shortly be distributed 
across the country to serve as the basis of 
a buyer’s guide. Compilation of the direc- 
tory had been decided on at the previous 
convention. 

R. C. McCutchan, Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association, Winnipeg, said that 
a pocket directory which could be carried 
by individual members would have been 
more useful as a buyer’s guide than the 
one prepared, which of necessity would 
have to be kept at local union headquarters. 

The convention approved a constitu- 
tional change which authorized local and 
provincial Union Label Leagues and Coun- 
cils to accept as affiliates women’s auxiliaries 
of organizations affiliated with the Union 
Label Trades Department. 


At the election of officers, Stan Clair, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Windsor, 
was re-elected President, and Thomas B. 
Ward, Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa, 
re-elected Secretary Treasurer. Mrs. Jose- 
phine Hallock, Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, Vancouver, and Rene 
Rondou, Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union, Montreal, were named Vice Presi- 
dents. 

The five regional vice presidents elected 
were: Atlantic Provinces—Donald Cudmore, 
International Association of Machinists, 
Moncton; Quebec—David Phillips, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, Montreal; 
Ontario—Saul Fagan, United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers, Toronto; Prairies— 
Mrs. Emily Ross, United Garment Workers, 
Edmonton; and British Columbia—David 
Wade, Retail Clerks International Asso- 
ciation, Vancouver. 





9th Meeting, Apprenticeship 


Training Advisory Committee 


Eight provinces will give identical examinations next year in motor 
vehicle repair trade, first step towards co-operative development of 
nation-wide standards of attainment in designated trades, meeting told 


A project, intended to be an exploratory 
step in the directson of co-operatively 
developing nation-wide standards of attain- 
ment in designated trades, was outlined 
at the ninth meeting of the Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee, held in 
Ottawa on April 29 and 30. 

In 1959, for the first time in Canada’s 
history, the eight provinces in Canada 
that have signed apprenticeship agreements 
with the federal Department of Labour will 
give identical examinations for graduating 
apprentices in the motor vehicle repair 
trade. Until this time each province has 
given its own examination to graduating 
apprentices in this trade, with the result 
that the certificates issued were not always 
recognized in all provinces. 

Those apprentices completing their ap- 
prenticeship in the motor vehicle repair 
trade in 1959 who successfully pass the 
examination will be issued with certificates 
attesting to a standard of competence 
which will be recognized by other prov- 
inces. All provinces except Quebec and 
Prince Edward Island have signed appren- 
ticeship agreements with the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, under which the federal 
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Government shares in the financing of 
apprentice training. This examination will 
apply to only one trade, but it was hoped 
that it would pave the way for similar 
arrangements to be made in other trades. 

S. R. Ross, Supervisor of Trade Training, 
Department of Labour, outlined the plan. 
He stated that the British Columbia 
Department of Labour is preparing an 
examination which the Directors of Appren- 
ticeship have recommended for use in a 
country-wide trial of uniform completion 
examinations in the motor vehicle repair 
trade. 

For the past few years efforts to bring 
about recognized standards of competence 
in various trades have started with the 
analysis of several trades. These analyses 
have been prepared by special committees 
of experts as a basis for the standardization 
of training. After completion, each analysis 
has been sent to the various provinces for 
study, comments or approval. Seven trades, 
including the motor vehicle repair trade, 
have been completed to date. The analysis 
of the motor vehicle repair trade has been 
used as a basis for the new standard 
examination. 


Each province will mark its own papers 
according to a key supplied by British 
Columbia so that all marking will be 
standardized. In successive years the final 
examination for apprentices in the motor 
vehicle repair trade will be prepared by 
each province in turn. 

The examination will be of the objective 
type, and copies of it will be in the hands 
of all Directors of Apprenticeship in 
January 1959. 

Three objectives must be sought in the 
examination, the delegates agreed: proof 
of competence as a journeyman, revelation 
of deficiencies in the training of individual 
apprentices in order to show where they 
need extra attention, and testing of the 
quality of instruction and a measure of the 
effectiveness of training. 


Delegates 


Representatives of organized labour, in- 
dustry, and provincial and federal Govern- 
ments interested in apprenticeship and 
vocational training attended the conference, 
held under the chairmanship of Herbert C. 
Nicholls, a Toronto contractor who is 
Chairman of the Canadian Construction 
Association’s apprenticeship committee. 
They were welcomed by Labour Minister 
Michael Starr and Deputy Minister of 
Labour Arthur H. Brown. 

In his brief remarks, Mr. Starr referred 
to a current tendency of many young 
people “to neglect the opportunities offered 
by apprenticeship and to search, instead, 
for highly paid jobs”. He felt it was a 
duty of all concerned to restore public 
faith in apprenticeship as the ideal way 
to learn a trade. He made mention of the 
skilled manpower survey being conducted 
by the Department and the teacher train- 
ing program. He also complimented the 
Committee on the valuable work it is 
doing. 

Plans for strengthening the Committee 
through conferring on it greater independ- 
ence and responsibility were outlined by 
Deputy Labour Minister A. H. Brown. 

Mr. Brown spoke at length on the 
impending retirement of A. W. Craw- 
ford, Director, Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, citing the more 
than 40 years of valuable service he had 
given to vocational training. He noted 
that Mr. Crawford would be succeeded 
in the post by C. R. Ford, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Branch. 


Apprenticeship Training 


Standardization of apprenticeship train- 
ing and certificates of qualification were 
discussed at length by the delegates, and 


there was general agreement that organized 
apprenticeship, which combines classroom 
training with on-the-job training, is still 
the most effective means of producing 
skilled tradesmen. 


In a discussion on the advantages and 
disadvantages of pre-apprentice and pre- 
employment training, some delegates felt 
that pre-employment training in a school 
or other centre provides a better method 
of selecting apprentices, and that boys with 
such training were more acceptable to em- 
ployers. Such training also gave trainees 
a chance to test a trade and see whether 
or not they like it or are adapted to it. 


The system also had some disadvantages: 
training classes are more expensive and 
apprentices are not able to earn any money 
during the classroom phase of training; 
and there is difficulty in deciding the 
credits that should be allowed for such 
training. 


Dropouts from Classes 


Dropouts from classes were discussed. 
S. R. Ross felt some of these resulted from 
apprentices’ being placed with journeymen 
not capable of teaching properly, or who 
had some trait unpleasant to the appren- 
tice. 

L. J. Sparrow, Supervisor of Appren- 
tices, Canadian General Electric Company, 
pointed out that some journeymen engaged 
in training apprentices are employed at 
piece-work, and manufacturers should make 
concessions in such cases so the men could 
instruct without loss«to themselves. 

Herbert Cocker, Vice President of McKay- 
Cocker Construction Limited, was quick 
to endorse a suggestion in a report made 
by S. R. Ross to the effect that the Cana- 
dian Construction Association might now 
like to do something for apprentices similar 
to its offer of scholarships for engineers. 
The matter will be considered. 


Specialization 
Specialization in trades brought out 
opinions for and against the trend. G. H. 


Simmons, Director of Apprenticeship, 
Ontario Department of Labour, and J. P. 
White, Director of Apprenticeship, Alberta 
Department of Labour, were opposed to 
any suggestion that certification be given 
to workers trained in only one phase of a 
trade because such a practice would destroy 
the skilled trades. 

They thought that, as in the medical 
profession, where the student must qualify 
as an M.D. before specializing as a sur- 
geon or psychiatrist, trades trainees should 
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pass through the broad basic training of 
apprenticeship before narrowing their efforts 
to engaging in a single field. 

L. J. Sparrow pointed out that we are 
facing an age of specialization whether we 
like it or not, particularly in manufacturing, 
and noted that with increasing competition 
in industry, costs involved make it impos- 
sible to train an apprentice fully in order 
to qualify him in a single line of work. 

A. W. Crawford emphasized that regard- 
less of opinions on specialization it was a 
growing trend and consequently could not 
be ignored. A shop full of specialists will 
not be a suitable place to give young people 
all-round training necessary for appren- 
tices and that serious consideration must be 
given to finding practical means to provide 
such training. 

The Chairman, Herbert Nicholls, urged 
all members of the Committee to give 
serious consideration to the problems aris- 
ing out of specialization in some trades. 


Other Reports 


The delegates were given a brief descrip- 
tion of apprenticeship training in West 
Germany. As an indication of the import- 


ance to Canada of apprenticeship training 
in West Germany, it was pointed out that 
during 1956, Canada received from that 
country: 595 bricklayers, 676 carpenters, 
368 electricians, 369 painters, 42 plasterers, 
228 plumbers, 58 sheetmetal workers and 
384 motor vehicle repairmen. Apprentice 
training in West Germany consists of five 
eight-hour days a week of on-the-job train- 
ing, plus eight hours a week in school for 
every apprentice. 

Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, and Philip Cohen of the 
same Branch reported and commented on 
progress in three divisions of the Survey 
of Skilled Manpower. 

In this latter connection, Dr. G. V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, said that the committee working 
on the survey was considering examination 
of some of the building trades, and he 
would be interested in having some advice 
from the Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee about which trades should be 
examined, methods of conducting the 
examination and presentation of results 
obtained. 





Canadian Construction Association 
Submits Annual Brief to Cabinet 


Points out that federal Government has great influence on construction 
industry's Operations and that any sizeable reduction in its volume 
affects not only the industry itself but also the general public 


Three quarters of the resolutions and 
statements adopted at the annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion were addressed, at least in part, to 
the federal Government, indicating “the 
great influence that it has on the industry’s 
operations,” it is noted in the group’s 
annual brief submitted to the federal 
Cabinet on May 8. 


“This influence is not only direct through 
expenditures on worthwhile public projects, 
but also indirect through legislation and 
decisions which affect the larger volume of 
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‘private works’. 


The brief notes that so much of the 
Canadian economy relies on the country’s 
construction programs that any sizeable 
reduction in its volume “not only affects 
the industry itself, but also the general 
public”. 
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In the years since the Second World 
War a new record in the physical construc- 
tion volume has been created in each con- 
secutive year, the brief asserts, and adds: 
“The recent ‘Investment Forecast’ issued 
by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce indicates that the 1958 volume will 
amount to approximately $7.1 billion. In 
terms of employment this program will 
require more than 600,000 Canadians in 
construction operations and will give em- 
ployment to an even greater number of 
people in manufacturing, transporting and 
merchandising the $34 billions of materials 
and equipment required.” 

It was emphasized in the 1958 brief that 
in previous years the CCA submissions to 
the Government had stressed that the 
original intent of the National Housing 
Act—enabling people with modest incomes 


to own their own homes—was not being 
realized. In this connection, CCA suggests 
that it should sponsor a high-level con- 
ference with representation from the Gov- 
ernment, finance, research and the design 
professions to discuss ways and means of 
increasing the opportunities for the under- 
$5,000-a-year group to obtain improved 
housing, with emphasis on home ownership 


“The development of a home-ownership 
market for those with modest incomes is 
not only very desirable in the social sense, 
but will also be one of the main factors 
in the maintenance of a high volume of 
residential construction, which in itself is so 
important to the Canadian economy,” the 
CCA suggests. 


In labour matters, the CCA brief notes 
that the Association “would like to record 
again its appreciation” of the efforts of 
the federal Department of Labour to 
expand the apprenticeship and vocational 
training program and to increase the volume 
of wintertime construction and employ- 
ment. 


“The Association has noted increasing 
interest in apprenticeship and related types 
of training by members of the industry 
and is optimistic concerning further expan- 
sion in this training program. The CCA 
has also continued to stress the special 
responsibility of employers in assisting in 
our industrial education programs, both in 
the provision of opportunities for on-site 
training and assistance to our schools...” 


Problems have arisen in recent times in 
connection with the schedules of wage rates 
and hours of labour included in the tendering 
documents for federal projects. In many 
cases these provisions have conflicted with 
provincial requirements. Then again, these 
schedules may be replaced by new schedules 
during the life of the contract and there 
have been a number of occasions when 
revised lists have been issued even before 
work on the project has commenced. No 
compensation is allowed to contractors for 
the extra costs involved. While members of 
the Association support the view that fair 
working conditions should be required on 


all federal projects, the arbitrary and unfair 
fashion in which they have at times been 
established is in the Association’s opinion 
unwarranted in the light of the ‘“‘prepon- 
derant” local rates and normal work-weeks. 
Agreement by the Department to _ give 
advance warning of intentions to increase 
wage rates in “fair wage” schedules above 
those normally paid in the area is noted 
but we recommend that the schedules adhere 
to prevailing rates, hours of work and con- 
ditions of labour that are in effect in the 
locality concerned at the time of the award- 
ing of the contract or as later established 
by negotiation. Consultation with employers 
concerning proposed schedule amendments on 
long-term jobs in unorganized areas is 
respectfully requested. 


Concluding its remarks on labour matters, 
tlie: (CCA notes (in) /its) briefs that. “the 
Association and its affiliates have been 
active in recent months in submitting 
detailed briefs concerning provincial labour 
relations legislation, under whose jurisdic- 
tion falls most of the construction opera- 
tions in the country. 


“This activity has served to delay the 
presentation of a brief in response to the 
federal Minister of Labour’s (Hon. Michael 
Starr) invitation to submit recommended 
changes to the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Labour 
and Conciliation Act (federal Labour 
Code). It is believed that the outcome 
of the reviews and hearings on the provin- 
cial level will be helpful in preparing our 
brief on the federal Labour Code...” 


It was also noted in the brief that it is 
essential that joint action by federal and 
provincial governments in Canada’s road- 
building programs continue on a permanent 
basis. 


Pointing out that both CLC and CCCL 
construction union representatives sit down 
side by side during labour-management 
meetings in Montreal, the CCA urged 
re-establishment of the National Joint 
Conference Board, giving representation on 
a national basis to construction trade 
unions. 





U.S. Unions Not Opposed to Technological Change—AFL-ClO 


US. unions are not opposed to technological improvements. Rather, they co-operate 
with management efforts in this area, according to the AFL-CIO Collective Bargaining 


Report for April and May. 


The unions, however, want workers to get wage increases to provide a fair share 
of the benefits of increased technology; are concerned about how technological change 
is introduced; want management-union consideration of possible adverse effects of 
automation on workers; believe management has a “positive responsibility” to soften 
the impact of new technological methods on its workers. 
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Railway Brotherhoods Submit Brief 


National Legislative Committee requests increased old age pensions, 
higher family allowances and improved unemployment insurance benefits 


Increased pensions for the aged, higher 
family allowances and better benefits for 
the unemployed were among requests made 
by the National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods in 
a brief submitted to the Government 
May 1. 

The press was not permitted to attend 
the presentation but it was learned later 
that the delegation was pleased with the 
“fine reception” it received. 

The brief commended the Government 
for its 1957 amendments to the Old Age 
Security Act and the Old Age Assistance 
Act, but indicated its sponsors felt that 
further amendments were necessary to pro- 
vide still greater assistance. The Old Age 
Security Act should be amended to provide 
a pension of $65 monthly at age 65, and the 
Old Age Assistance Act should be amended 
to provide an allowance of $65 monthly, 
with the age requirement for women 
lowered to age 60, the brief urged. 

A new scale of family allowances was 
suggested as follows: 

$10 for each child under six years of age. 

$11 for each child over six and under 10 
years of age. 

$12 for each child over 10 and under 13 
years of age. 

$13 for each child over 13 and under 
16 years of age, which payment should 
continue up to 18 years of age for a child 
who is attending school. 

The Brotherhood, in its brief, com- 
mended the Government for extending 
benefits of the Unemployment Assistance 
Act during the last session of Parliament, 
but contended that the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund had reached a point where 
still greater benefits should be given, and 
suggested further amendments to provide: 


(1) Maximum benefits of at least two 
thirds of the former earnings; 

(ii) The elimination of the 
period; 

(iii) Union workers who refuse to cross 
another union’s picket lines be not 
disqualified for benefits; 

(iv) Coverage of insured workers who are 
unemployed because of illness. 


It was suggested in the brief that dis- 
abled persons be given 865 a month instead 
of $55, and that the qualifying age be 
reduced from 18 years to 16. The Brother- 
hood viewed “with alarm” the reluctance 
of employers to take on workers between 
the ages of 40 and 65. The Brotherhood 


waiting 
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was pleased to note that in his Labour 
Day message, Labour Minister Starr recog- 
nized the importance of rehabilitation and 
employment of the disabled. 

The Committee believed that the Immi- 
gration Act should receive general revision 
and its administration altered. The most 
important administrative change suggested 
was that the administration be placed 
under the Minister of Labour because the 
Department of Labour is “the best informed 
department as to the needs for additional 
labour forces in the country” and there- 
fore best able to decide how many immi- 
grants should be admitted. 

The brief also recommended: 

Tax exemptions of $1,500 for single and 
$3,000 for married persons; formation by 
the Government of a tripartite committee 
to study automation; elimination and pro- 
tection of level crossings; continuation of 
the public ownership and government con- 
trol of radio broadcasting and telecasting 
under the trusteeship of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

It was noted that in response to an 
invitation from the Minister of Labour, a 
separate submission had been made to his 
Department suggesting revisions to the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, because it had been found upon 
close examination that “due to peculiar 
conditions applicable to the railway indus- 
try, the present Act is not wholly adequate, 
and the need for specific legislation is 
apparent”. 

In conclusion, the brief urged that all 
governments should recognize the _ prin- 
ciple of appointing a labour representative 
to public bodies, boards and commissions, 
since “surely there is no other person 
more familiar with the needs and views 
of the worker than his elected representa- 
tive in the trade union movement...” 

The delegation consisted of A. H. Balch, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Chair- 
man of the National Legislative Commit- 
tee; H. E. Campbell, Assistant Grand 
Chief Engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Committee Secretary; A. A. 
Hutchinson, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
Vice Chairman of Committee; J. G. Mc- 
Lean, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen; J. A. Huneault, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees; 
and H. A. Stockdale, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen of America. 


3rd Annual Labour-Management Conference 


“Union-Management Agreements”’ discussion topic at this year’s meeting, 
sponsored by McGill University, Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, Quebec Federation of Labour, and Montreal Board of Trade 


Pitfalls that develop in union-manage- 
ment agreements, and steps that can be 
taken to guard against them, were discussed 
by labour, management and _ university 
representatives attending the Third Annual 
Labour-Management Conference, held at 
the Mount Royal Chalet, Montreal, on 
May 14. Prof. H. D. Woods, Director, 
Industrial Relations Centre, McGill Uni- 
versity, acted as general chairman for the 
Conference. 

The Conference, which has been attract- 
ing some 400 delegates each year since it 
was started, is sponsored by the Industrial 
Relations Centre of McGill University, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, the Quebec Federation of La- 
bour and the Montreal Board of Trade. 

Union and management objectives in 
agreements were outlined, from a personal 
point of view, by Gérard Picard, President 
of the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, and Marc Robert, Sylvania 
Electric (Canada) Limited, speaking for 
Management. 

In his short address, Mr. Picard drew 
attention to the benefits that Labour has 
acquired through legislation that it has suc- 
ceeded in having established down through 
the years, and noted that Labour continues 
to seek the same things as always, a fair 
share of the benefits available. 

Mr. Robert felt that the objectives of 
Management and Labour are still not 
clearly enough defined in agreements; 
Management would like to see less elas- 
ticity in contracts so that it could have 
greater scope in predicting future business. 

New complications are always develop- 
ing in the labour-management field, Mr. 
Robert concluded, and “a lot of soul- 
searching still will be required” to bring 
final peace to both groups. 

Discussion of “Pitfalls and Safeguards in 
Agreement Writing” took the form of a 
panel discussion with Ted Goldberg, United 
Steelworkers of America; Bruce MacGregor, 
Du Pont of Canada (1956) Limited; and 
Jean-Real Cardin of the University of 
Montreal acting as panelists. Clifford Cheas- 
ley of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the Montreal Board of Trade acted 
as chairman, replacing Roger Chartier of 
Laval University, who was unable to attend 
the conference due to illness. 

Some of the factors that cause good 
agreements to “go sour” were brought out 


by the panelists as follows: too much 
hurrying to get an agreement signed; loose 
wording that will be interpreted differently 
by two or more persons; agreements that 
are good when reached orally and then 
spoiled by faulty wording when set down 
on paper; lack of clarity in specifying the 
specific rights of Management and Labour; 
insufficient explanation of what exactly is 
meant by a term like seniority, or what 
exactly is intended in connection with 
statutory holidays—who should be paid on 
such occasions, how much and what for; 
insufficient definition of what exactly is 
meant by rules and discipline and whether 
or not they are part of the agreement or 
not; and use of ambiguous terms, such as 
supplementary unemployment benefit plan. 

The panel agreed that probably one of 
the most important phases of any agree- 
ment was the administration of it—how 
the words in it are interpreted when it 
comes up for analyzing and discussion at a 
grievance meeting or otherwise. 

The afternoon session of the Conference 
was devoted to staging a mock “Grievance 
Committee Meeting” which, although it 
brought many a chuckle from the floor, 
served seriously to point up some of the 
many pitfalls that can develop when “a 
good working agreement goes sour”. Par- 
ticipating in the series of skits were: Ken 
DeWitt, International Association of Machi- 
nists; Georges Payette, United Textile 
Workers of America; William (Bill) Black, 
Sperry Gyroscope of Canada; and T. J. 
Metayer of Dominion Bridge Company 
Limited. Prof. H. D. Woods was chairman. 

Roger Provost, Montreal City Councillor 
and President of the Quebec Federation of 
Labour, acting on behalf of the Mayor of 
Montreal, Sarto Fournier, welcomed dele- 
gates to the Conference and the City of 
Montreal. In his opening remarks he 
introduced Gordon G. Cushing, recently 
appointed Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

Mr. Provost, pointing out that labour- 
management-university conferences, such 
as the one in Montreal, are rapidly gaining 
acceptance across Canada, said he was 
happy that his city had played a leading 
part in originating such conferences. 

“The more often university people can 
meet with Labour and Management to dis- 
cuss mutual interests, the better it will be 
for all Canadians,” said Mr. Provost. 
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16th Annual Conference of the 
Personnel Association of Toronto 


‘Personnel in Perspective” is theme of two-day meeting attended by 
more than 700 personnel officers and management executives. Panels 
discuss labour relations, and new popularity of profit-sharing plans 


“Personnel in Perspective” was the theme 
of the 16th Annual Conference of the Per- 
sonnel Association of Toronto, April 17 
and 18. More than 700 personnel and 
other management executives from across 
Canada, and representatives from the 
United States and England took part in the 
two-day conference. 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
officially opened the conference. He said 
the National Employment Service had an 
important job to do, and asked the 
co-operation of industry in making this 
work effective. 


Labour Relations 


Labour relations problems had “no pat 
or universally accepted solutions,” said 
C. C. Beldon, Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors Services, Inc., who was chairman of 
the labour relations panel. 

He pointed out that labour relations 
were affected by six major and _ unpre- 
dictable factors: government, employees, 
management, unions, public opinion and 
economics. Business or industrial climate 
at the time of labour-management discus- 
sions will effect the outcome, he said. 

Panel members were: E. R.Complin, Em- 
ployee Relations Manager, Dupont Com- 
pany of Canada; C. B. C. Scott, Assistant 
General Manager, Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario; H. Taylor, Vice 
President, Industrial Relations, Union Car- 
bide Canada Limited; and Prof. H. D. 
Woods, Director, Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre, McGill University. 

Labour legislation was emphasized by the 
panel. It was noted that legal terminology 
was sometimes misinterpreted and at times 
abused. The suggestion was made that it 
was not always feasible to look to legisla- 
tion for an immediate remedy, but rather, 
on occasions, to face the situation in the 
hight of existing facts. 

Communications were also discussed by 
the labour relations panel with particular 
reference to keeping employees informed 
during negotiations. This, some thought, 
depended entirely on circumstances. 

The employee, the panel noted, had 
every right to hear both the union’s and 
the company’s side of a question. Con- 
tinuous communications efforts help to pre- 
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vent misunderstandings, and now in the 
present rapid adjustment period they are 
more necessary than ever. 

The correction of a misleading statement 
was only part of what is meant by “com- 
munications”. It included an understanding 
of what might have prompted such a state- 
ment. Could it have been misinformation, 
a form of “fishing”, or for other reasons? 


Lt.-Col. Lyndall F. Urwick 


Morale is the most important thing 
towards getting a group to work together. 
This was the opinion of Lt. Col. Lyndall 
F. Urwick, British management consultant, 
in his address entitled “The Personnel 
Function—Its Correct Place in the Organi- 
zation”. 

Col. Urwick said morale was not a func- 
tion of doing things for people materially. 
“Morale is primarily a function of the 
effectiveness with which people are stimu- 
lated to do something together. It is a 
lifting of the spirit, not a coddling of the 
flesh.” 

Morale, he said, depended on belief in 
purpose, confidence in leadership, and 
individual dignity found in job satisfaction. 


Melvin H. Baker 


The beginning of a new _ industrial 
revolution was seen by Melvin H. Baker, 
Chairman of the Board, National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo, when he spoke to the 
conference on “The Coming Industrial 
Revolution”. 

The seeds of this revolution had been 
planted by thousands of scientists working 
in industrial research laboratories, Mr. Baker 
said. The harvest would come, he stated, 
“drastically changing the products we 
manufacture and many currently accepted 
methods of production, marketing and 
management techniques”. 

The new industrial revolution would be 
in full swing by 1960, Mr. Baker forecast. 
By 1970, he said, present products and 
methods would seem “outdated as those 
of the ‘sweat shop’ era now appear to us”. 

Automation had already started to grow 
above the ground and private, industrial 
and commercial use of atomic power was 
assured in the near future, Mr. Baker said. 


Peter F. Drucker 


A management consultant and Professor 
of Management at New York University, 
Peter F. Drucker, saw in the next few 
years rapid, dangerous and exciting change 
in industry. 

He criticized the role of many skilled 
personnel people. He said they were “just 
plain too busy” with unimportant functions. 

Personnel people, Mr. Drucker suggested, 
should be educators, guides and makers 
of the future. “Management is their con- 
stituency, but what do they do?—a lot 
of things that should not be done by 
people who have this grave responsibility.” 

The personnel field, Mr. Drucker said, 
was no longer mainly concerned with prob- 
lems such as immigrants who cut metal or 
fitted pieces. Half of today’s work force 
had high school education and more peo- 
ple were being paid to work with their 
knowledge. 

Distribution of goods and _= services 
involved 60 per cent of the working force 
in the United States. “Yet,” Mr. Drucker 
said, “our entire personnel policy, including 
wage rates, 1s based almost entirely on 
manufacturing standards.” This, he said, 
was the number one economic problem in 
the United States. 


Presidents’ Panel 


Four company presidents and a manage- 
ment consultant formed a panel called the 
“President’s Viewpoint”. 

The panel discussed the question: What 
are the prospects of increased popularity 
for profit-sharing plans? 

Col. Lyndall F. Urwick, Joint Chairman, 
Urwick Currie Ltd., said he believed profit- 


sharing didn’t mean a great deal to 
employees. The main function of profit- 
sharing plans was to give employees a sense 
of participation. This could be done by 
employee councils, he said. These councils 
would deal with matters within the em- 
ployee interest, such as how the cafeteria 
was run, and in this manner satisfy a desire 
to participate. 

Col. Urwick also suggested that profit- 
sharing take the form of a trust fund; 
participation would come from seeing this 
fund grow. 

C. A. Pollock, President, Dominion Elec- 
trohome Industries Ltd., disagreed with 
Col. Urwick. “If an employee helps make 
a profit he should share it,” he said, ‘at 
least in the form of profit-sharing retire- 
ment plans.” 

Incentive plans were preferred to profit- 
sharing by W. H. Palm, President, Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Co. of Canada Ltd. He 
pointed out that there was always the 
possibility of loss as well as profit. If the 
employee was not willing to participate in 
a loss as well as profit. If the employee 
was not willing to participate in a loss, 
serious labour disputes could result. 

Greater employee ownership of the com- 
pany rather than profit-sharing, was the 
view of W. H. Rea, President, Canadian 
Oil Companies Ltd. Mr. Rea said there 
was a growing need for capital, most of 
which must come from the company. He 
asked: If, with profit-sharing, should the 
money be paid out to the employees or 
credited to the employee and kept within 
the company? 

An answer suggested by Mr. Pollock was 
that employees might use profit-sharing 
money to purchase company stock. 





Interim Report of Ontario Select 


Committee on Labour Relations 


Main recommendations among the more than 500 submitted in 70 briefs 
are summarized in report issued at end of Committee’s first year 


The Ontario Legislature’s Select Com- 
mittee on Labour Relations, after receiving 
and considering 70 submissions during the 
first year of its existence, has issued an 
interim report summarizing the main 
recommendations presented. The Commit- 
tee also requested that its life be extended. 


The Committee held its first meeting 
April 17, 1957. Its interim report was 
dated March 25, 1958. 


(The day after the report was issued, 
Premier Frost announced that the Com- 
mittee would be reconstituted; hearings 
have already resumed.) 

Some of the main recommendations sub- 
mitted to the Committee were: 

Certification should be granted if a 
majority of those voting vote in favour 
of an applicant union, instead of a majority 
of those eligible to vote, as at present. 
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The conciliation process takes too long. 
It could be shortened by placing a time 
limit of from 60 to 90 days on the period 
which the whole process may occupy, and 
by eliminating entirely the conciliation 
board step. 

All disputes during the term of an agree- 
ment should be subject to arbitration or, 
alternatively, strikes should be made legal 
in the case of disputes which are not 
arbitrable. 

Jurisdictional disputes should be made 
subject to arbitration. 

Legislation should be enacted to make 
arbitration awards enforceable. 


The Labour Relations Act should apply 
to employees of the Crown; and Section 
78 of the Act, which allows municipalities 
to remove their employees from the scope 
of the Act, should be deleted. 


The refusal of an employer to bargain 
during a strike should be listed as an unfair 
labour practice. 

Sympathy strikes, organizational picket- 
ing, picketing in secondary boycotts, and 
jurisdictional picketing should be _ pro- 
hibited. 


An employer should be required to grant 
a voluntary check-off if the employees vote 
for it: 

Unions should be required to file finan- 
cial statements. 

Hospital employees and certain profes- 
sional people should be exempt from the 
Act. 

Unions should be licensed and be made 
subject to suit, the Rights of Labour Act 
should be repealed, the Labour Relations 
Board should issue “cease and _ desist?’ 
orders, and decisions of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board should be subject to appeal. 

All illegal and criminal acts should be 
vigorously prosecuted by the Crown, and 
heavier penalties should be provided for 
violations of the Act. 

The report stated that altogether the 
Committee had received and considered 70 
briefs and submissions containing more 
than 500 suggestions and recommendations 
for amendments, deletions, and additions 
to the Labour Relations Act. These sub- 
missions came from a large number of 
labour organizations, employers’ organiza- 
tions and employing companies, some other 
organizations, and from private individuals. 





Successful Rehabilitation—VII 


Seventh in series of articles describing the success in rehabilitation 
ihat can be achieved through co-ordination of services in a community 


Written by R.C. Lukey, Ontario Regional 
Public Relations Officer, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, this is the seventh 
m a series that describes the success in 
rehabilitation that can be achieved through 
co-ordination of rehabilitation services 
throughout a community and that tillus- 
trates that the particular demands of any 
job—the unique combination of skill, apti- 
tudes and attetude required in the worker— 
can often be met by a disabled worker 
through the precise matching of the person 
to the job. 


A Cree Indian boy suffered from not one 
but four major physical disabilities: he 
was born with crossed eyes; at the age of 
nine he was found to be suffering from a 
congenitally enlarged heart; when he was 
eleven, it was discovered he had contracted 
pulmonary tuberculosis; and, during treat- 
ment in a sanatorium, he was afflicted with 
polio. 

The polio affected his lower limbs, so that 
he had to wear leg braces and use a cane to 
get about. He spent nine years in the 
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sanatorium, where the treatment succeeded 
in arresting his tuberculosis, but the long 
stay in hospital left him a bewildered youth, 
almost completely dependent on others for 
his sustenance. 

The young Indian from Northern Ontario, 
whose very existence depended upon his 
ability to wrest his livelihood from the soil, 
woods, rivers and lakes, was by this time 
totally demoralized. 

Efforts were made by case workers and 
occupational therapists to awaken in him 
an interest in some occupation that would 
not put too many demands on his frail 
physique. 

Little success was achieved in interesting 
the boy in either clerical work or watch- 
making. His lack of drive or motivation 
and little or no apparent interest in self- 
improvement made his case a difficult one. 
He was ready for discharge from the sana- 
torium without any desire to assume respon- 
sibility for his own well-being. 

The boy was eventually discharged to 
the care of a welfare officer of the Indian 
Affairs Branch of the Department of 


Citizenship and Immigration. Faced with 
the problem of developing a satisfactory 
vocation program for the boy, the offi- 
cial introduced the lad to the Ottawa 
Neighborhood Services organization, which 
operates a sheltered workshop where dis- 
abled persons are given an opportunity 
to develop latent skills and learn new 
trades. 

The Neighborhood Services workers found 
that the trade of shoe-repairing held an 
attraction for the boy that proved to be a 
real and sustained interest. In seven short 
months Neighborhood Services were able 
to certify him as fully competent repairer 
of boots and shoes. 

Now ready to enter regular employment, 
he made application for employment 
through the Ottawa office of the National 
Employment Service. He was interviewed 
and registered by a Special Placement 
Officer, who, in addition to the information 
obtained at the interview, was provided 
with a complete history of the case from 
the sanatorium and the Neighborhood 
Services. 

The boy’s crippled appearance, together 
with his defective vision, were hardly 
assets when he presented himself to pros- 
pective employers. In addition there was 
the fear some people have of association 
with an “arrested” T.B. ex-patient. His 
heart ailment also ruled out any employ- 
ment involving undue physical or mental 
exertion. 


His new approach to his own problem, 
however, and his cheerful acceptance of 
his handicaps gave him some _ valuable 
assets to bring to his job-finding project. 
He was now a boy of courage and charac- 
ter. His morale was now of the highest 
order. Neighborhood Services were able 
to testify as to his integrity and com- 
petence. 

The Special Placement Officer was able 
to quickly narrow the field of potential 
employment. He was able to show that 
hiring this or any other handicapped 
worker was not a matter of an employer’s 
satisfying his social conscience but was 
an opportunity of hiring a skilled and 
diligent employee whose record of absen- 
teeism and tardiness compared very favour- 
ably with the best of his fellows who were 
without handicap. 

There were many disappointments before 
the right vacancy was uncovered. But 
finally the young Indian was placed with 
a local shoe-repairer. 

This brought a great deal of satisfaction 
and pleasure to a lot of people: the young 
Cree himself, the Welfare Officer of the 
Indian Affairs Branch, the Ottawa Neigh- 
borhood Services, and the NES Special 
Placement Officer. Also pointed up was 
the very high degree of co-operation and 
dedication of all agencies concerned. 

The handicapped Indian at last report 
is still happily and well employed. His 
employer has been so pleased with his 
work and application that he has already 
given him a substantial increase in wages. 





Skilled Tradesmen Seeking Separation from UAW 


Last month the United States National 
Labor Relations Board took the unpre- 
cedented step of going to Detroit to hold 
a two-day hearing on petitions received 
from skilled tradesmen in the automobile 
industry, who were asking to be separated 
from the United Automobile Workers. 

The “Big Three” companies of the indus- 
try were in the unusual position of being on 
the same side as the UAW on the question 
in dispute. The union was naturally 
opposed to the petitions of its skilled 
members, and the companies also opposed 
them for the reason that they—the com- 
panies—would prefer to deal with one 
bargaining agent. 

The UAW have been having trouble with 
skilled workers since the signing of the 1955 
contracts, in which supplementary unem- 


ployed insurance benefits—of little value to 
skilled workers who were seldom laid off— 
were granted by the companies instead of 
additional wage increases. 

Walter Reuther, President of the UAW, 
recognizing the discontent of the skilled 
workers, tried to allay them by offering a 
number of concessions, including special 
representation on bargaining committees, 
and separate supplementary contracts for 
the skilled trades, to be voted on separately 
by the workers affected. 

Notwithstanding these concessions the dis- 
satisfaction has continued, and several other 
unions have been recruiting members from 
the UAW. These unions have submitted 
nearly 100 petitions for separate recogni- 
tion, and it was to hear these petitions 
that the NLRB decided to go to Detroit. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 





Employment of Handicapped in U.K. 


Less than 6 per cent of 750,000 registered handicapped in Britain are 
unemployed, as a result of efforts of Labour Ministry’s Disablement 
Resettlement Service and Remploy Ltd., a non-profit making company 


In April 1957, less than 6 per cent of 
the 750,000 persons in Britain who are 
registered as handicapped were unemployed, 
as a result of the efforts of the Disablement 
Resettlement Service, administered by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
and non-profit-making company called 
Remploy Limited. 

The Government helps the handicapped 
by providing vocational guidance; helping 
to place disabled people in ordinary com- 
petitive employment (all employers of 20 
or more persons are required by law to 
employ a quota—8 per cent—of registered 
disabled persons); and by providing an 
industrial rehabilitation and _ vocational 
training service. 

Remploy provides work for those persons 
who are so severely disabled as to be 
unlikely to obtain work except under 
special conditions. 

Directors for Remploy are appointed by 
the Ministry of Labour, while the funds 
for capital development of the company 
and operational costs are provided by the 
Ministry. 

Remploy has powers to provide special 
factories and workshops, hostel accom- 
modation and facilities for persons working 
at home. It operates 91 factories in Bri- 
‘ain and employs 6,200 severely disabled 
persons, including 140 homeworkers. 

More than one third of the factories are 
sngaged in woodwork, and the rest in a 
variety of lght industries, including the 
manufacture of electrical components. 

* * * 


Four handicapped men are associated, 
profitably, in one of Canada’s most unusual 
trade union contracts, which covers two 
employees working for two co-owners of 
a Vancouver business. 

The two employees are members of Local 
351, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, and work in wheelchairs because their 
legs are paralyzed; their two employers 
both have paralyzed arms. 

The firm started operations last Decem- 
ber 10, when it received a contract to check 
and repair lifejackets used on planes. 

The contract with the Teamsters resulted 
from difficulties the firm was having in 
getting new business. It was a non-union 
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shop. Now it is progressing favourably, 
providing work and livelihood for four 
individuals. 

* * * 


Preparations are being made for the first 
Pacific Rehabilitation Conference, which is 
to be held at Sydney, Australia, November 
10 to 14. 

The Conference will concentrate on fun- 
damentals of the maximum rehabilitation 
process and consider recent advances in 
medical techniques, hospital care, social 
work, education, vocational training and 
employment of the disabled. 

Following the five-day meeting, many of 
the delegates will travel to Tokyo to attend 
the International Conference on Social 
Work, beginning November 30. 

Conference information is available from 
Miss Garside, Pan-Pacific Conference, 136 
Chalmers Street, Sydney, Australia. 

* * * 


The first executive meeting, to elect an 
administrative council for the Montmagny 
Society for the Rehabilitation of the Handi- 
capped, was held recently. 

Dr. Lomer Lemieux was elected presi- 
dent; Dr. J. Charles Darveau, first vice 
president ; Herve Gauvin, second vice presi- 
dent; Robert Daveluy, secretary; Andre 
Corriveau, treasurer. 

The new society proposes to co-operate 
in the rehabilitation of the disabled in the 
counties of Montmagny and L’Islet, Quebec, 
either by providing treatment in the Que- 
bec Rehabilitation Clinic or by making 
available appropriate local services. 

* * * 


A grant of $2,500 from the Atkinson 
Charitable Foundation to help the Ontario 
Epilepsy Association finance its operations 
has been announced by Royd E. Beamish 
of Toronto, Vice President of the Associa- 
tion. 

A relatively new organization, devoted 
to the 30,000 epileptics in Ontario, the 
Association is in the process of forming 
chapters in various cities across the prov- 
ince. It will attempt to demonstrate to 
the public that epileptics are fully capable 
of accepting normal employment in many 
fields of business and industry. 


With the Women’s Bureau 





Women Engineers 


Survey by University of Toronto student indicates that most companies 
would hire women engineers if they were available; but prejudice and 


tradition still exist. 


A small survey by a student in the 
Department of Engineering and Business, 
University of Toronto, indicated that most 
industrial concerns would hire women engi- 
neers if they were available. 

The survey was made by Diane Halla- 
more for her thesis, “The Future Role of 
the American Women in Engineering,” a 
digest of which appeared in the Financial 
Post. 

Seventy-five questionnaires were sent out, 
55 to Canadian companies, 19 to United 
States firms and one to a British company. 
Of the 33 replies received, 26 were from 
Canadian companies engaged in the air- 
craft, automobile, chemical, electrical and 
electronic equipment, heavy machinery, 
light metal, mining, petroleum, railway 
and steel industries as well as from con- 
sulting engineering firms. 

Twenty-four of the replying firms said 
they would hire women as engineers if 
they were available. Eight of them replied 
with an enthusiastic “yes”. 

Twelve of the firms responded with a sim- 
ple “yes”; four responded with a reserved 
“ves”. Five of the companies said they 
would not hire women. 

Miss Hallamore’s conclusion: “Despite 
the apparent acceptance of women in engi- 
neering, prejudice and tradition are still 
existent.” 

* * * 

A class of 21 girls, including 15 Indians 
and two Eskimos, from Aklavik and Fort 
McPherson in the Northwest Territories, 
recently completed a course in Food Service 
at the Provincial Institute of Technology 
and Art in Calgary. 

The girls were being trained to fill posts 
in Aklavik as waitresses, as part of the 
vocational training program of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 

Most of the girls who completed the 
course have obtained employment with a 
construction firm in Aklavik, and the 
firm reports it is well satisfied with their 
services. 

* * * 

In order to maintain and improve the 
status of domestic help in the United 
Kingdom, a number of schools are operated 


Alberta 


institute conducts food service course 


for the purpose of educating women for 
the occupation. 


Schools are operated at Harrow, England; 
Swansea, Wales; and one in Scotland by 
the National Institute of Housekeepers, 
which works in close co-operation with the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
the Ministry of Education, the Scottish 
Education Department, the Ministry of 
Health, the Department of Health for 
Scotland and the Home Office. 


A primary aim of the Institute is to 
encourage women to take up domestic 
services as a profession, and to properly 
fit them for the task. Candidates who take 
the courses and pass examinations are 
granted a diploma of proficiency. 


The curriculum of the schools includes 
house management, health education, first 
aid, home nursing, cooking, home laundry 
work, needlework, simple dressmaking, social 
studies and English. 

During the years since its founding, in 
1946, the Institute’s work has expanded 
beyond the field of domestic employment, 
being a recognized authority now on 
domestic work in institutions as well as 
in private homes. 

The Institute has set up a Daily House- 
workers Service in 11 centres to provide 
skilled domestic help for householders who 
do not need full-time assistance and to pro- 
vide non-resident employment for women 
on a full-time or part-time basis. The 
worker is paid a guaranteed weekly wage 
by the Institute; the householder pays a 
service charge for each hour of work plus 
a small travelling charge, which is pooled 
to cover travelling expenses of the House- 
worker. 

* * * 


Women of the future, says Mrs. Alice 
k. Leopold, Assistant to the U.S. Secretary 
of Labor, not only will perform their 
traditional role of homemakers and mothers 
but will play extremely active parts in 
the economic and social affairs of their 
countries. 

Indications are that women will account 
for more than half of the expected 10 
million increase in the U.S. working force 
between 1955 and 1965, she said. 
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From tnellGpouMmeaz eH muuueaZ08 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Slackening in business activity results in issue of instructions to 


curtail immigration. 


Experienced farm workers and domestic 


servants only types of immigrants sought, official circular states 


Owing to the slackening of business 
activity, immigration to Canada from 
Great Britain and Europe declined con- 
siderably during the first five months of 


1908 compared with the corresponding 
period of 1907. 
The Lasour Gazette of June 1908 


reported that, “in order to ensure against 
the overstocking of the labour market in 
Canada this year, and that the classes of 
immigrants coming to Canada during the 
next few months shall only be of the kind 
that are now needed,” the Immigration 
Department had sent out a circular to all 
steamship companies and booking agents. 

The circular stated that the only classes 
of immigrants wanted in Canada at that 
time were “experienced farm labourers, 
farmers financially able to take homesteads 
or purchase lands, and female domestic 
servants”. 

It further stated that the regulation 
requiring every immigrant to be 18 years 
of age or over, to have in his possession 
at least $25 in cash at the time of landing, 
as well as a ticket to his destination, would 
be strictly enforced except in the case of 
the classes already named. 

Total immigration in April 1908 was 
29,755, a decrease of 32 per cent from the 
44,051 in April 1907. Homestead entries 
during the month, on the other hand, 
showed a moderate increase compared with 
the previous year, 2,987 versus 2,594. 

Nationalities of homesteaders who filed 
in April were: American, 848; English, 559; 
Canadians from Ontario, 312; Austro-Hun- 
garians, 158; Scottish, 114; and Hindu, 2. 

The Lasour GazettE of June 1908 said 
that the demand for labour in railway 
construction in May was fully supplied 
and that there was a surplus of men at 
Winnipeg and other points. A number of 
labourers were also said to be without work 
at Prince Rupert, where construction had 
not yet begun. 

“There are now about 340 miles of tele- 
graph lines strung west from Winnipeg 
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along the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
and work is progressing at the rate of five 
miles per day,” the issue reported. 

“A number of towns are springing up 
along the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway from Winnipeg westward, includ- 
ing five divisional points. Eighty town- 
sites are on the market, and 2,000 applica- 
tions for lots are reported to have been 
received.” 

The Ottawa correspondent of the Lasour 
GAZETTE reported that: 

“The strike of building labourers on 
the Y.M.C.A., which began on April 22, 
affecting directly 80 men and _ indirectly 
25 bricklayers, who quit work in sympathy 
with the labourers’ union, is still in progress. 
Building operations are continued, and the 
contractor reports that sufficient men have 
been procured to fill the demand.” 

The Lasour GaAzETrE reported the death 
by drowning of a three-man train crew. 
At the end of May, the collapse of the 
Paquette dam on the Current River at 
Port Arthur liberated a mass of water, 
20 feet deep and extending back about 
five miles, which carried away three quar- 
ters of a mile of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Line, including the bridge over 
the river. Shortly after, a freight train, 
consisting of an engine and nine cars, 
plunged from the broken bridge into the 
river, taking with it the engineer, fireman, 
and brakeman. 

“A joint committee representing the 
several organizations of mechanics em- 
ployed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company held a meeting at Montreal, 
Que., during May, at which a new organiza- 
tion, to be known as the Federation of 
Railway Employees, was formed,” the 
Gazette reported. ‘The Federation will 
embrace machinists and mechanics of all 
classes. At a meeting of the joint protec- 
tive board of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway system, held at Winnipeg, Man., 
it was decided to join the new federation.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





A2nd International Labour Conference 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, attending annual conference. 
Deputy Minister A.H. Brown heads Canadian tripartite delegation, Pat 
Conroy is other Government Delegate, and C. Jodoin, Worker Delegate 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
is attending the 42nd International Labour 
Conference at Geneva June 4 to 26. The 
Deputy Minister of Labour, A. H. Brown, 
is one of the two Government Delegates 
and is heading the Canadian Delegation. 

The other Government Delegate is Pat 
Conroy, Labour Counsellor at the Cana- 
dian Embassy in Washington. M. Wer- 
shof, Ambassador and Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Canada to the European Office 
of the United Nations, is substitute govern- 
ment delegate. 

Paul Goulet, Director, ILO Branch, De- 
partment of Labour, was selected as a 
Government Delegate but was prevented 
by illness from attending. 

The Worker Delegate is Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, and the Employer Delegate, H. McD. 
Sparks, Vice President Industrial and 
Public Relations, Northern Electric Co., 
Limited, Montreal. 

There are six advisers to the Government 
Delegates, five advisers to the Employer 
Delegate, and five to the Worker Delegate. 

Advisers to the Government Delegates 
are: G. R. Carroll, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour; H. Jay, 
First Secretary, Canadian Permanent Mis- 
sion to the European Office of the United 
Nations, Geneva; I. 8. McArthur, Chair- 
man, Fisheries Prices Support Board, 
Department of Fisheries; H. T. Pammett, 
Executive Assistant, ILO Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour (Mr. Pammett is also 
Secretary to the Canadian Delegation) ; 
Dr. T. H. Patterson, Chief, Occupational 
Health Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare; and Gil Schonning, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Advisers to the Employer Delegate are: 
K. G. K. Baker, Executive Assistant to the 
President, Howard Smith Paper Mills Lim- 
ited, Montreal; J. R. Kimpton, former 


Assistant Vice President (Personnel), Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal; 
D. A. Page, Director of Personnel, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Limited, 
New Toronto, Ont.; J. M. Soules, President, 
Soules Construction Limited, Toronto; 
and J. W. Stewart, Manager, Atlantic 
Division, Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Moncton, N.B. 

Advisers to the Worker Delegate are: 
A. A. Hutchinson, Vice-Chairman, National 
Legislative Committee of the International 
Railway Brotherhoods, Ottawa (Mr. Hut- 
chinson is a vice president of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers); Kalmen Kaplan- 
sky, Director, International Affairs Depart- 
ment, Canadian Labour Congress; Edouard 
Larose, Quebec representative, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Montreal; M. R. Mathieu, Vice 
President, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, Montreal; and J. C. 
Nicholson, Director, District 5, United 
Steelworkers of America, Sydney, NS. 

Miss N. Lishman of the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
is Serving as assistant to the Secretary. 

The agenda of the Conference is as 
follows: 

Report of the Director-General. 

Financial and budgetary questions. 

Information and reports on the applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommendations. 

Discrimination in the field of employ- 
ment and occupation (second discussion). 

Conditions of employment of plantation 
workers (second discussion). 

Organization of occupational health serv- 
ices in places of employment (first dis- 
cussion). 

Conditions of work of fishermen (first 
discussion). 

Hours of work (general discussion). 

As in previous years, there was to be an 
examination of the technical questions with 
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a view to the adoption of international 
standards, and a general debate on the 
Report of the Director-General, David A. 
Morse. This year there was also to be a 
general discussion on hours of work. 

Of the four technical questions, two—dis- 
crimination in the field of employment and 
occupation and the conditions of employ- 
ment of plantation workers—have already 


been examined during the course of the 
40th Session, held in June 1957. 

The other two—organization of occu- 
pational health services in places of em- 
ployment and the conditions of work of 
fishermen—come before the Conference for 
first discussion. 

On these four questions, as well as on 
hours of work, ILO prepared reports to 
serve as the bases for the discussion. 





Alst (Maritime) Session, ILO Conference 


Number of decisions affecting international status of seafarers taken 
by delegates from 46 ILO member countries. Seven new international 
instruments adopted: two Conventions and five formal Recommendations 


A number of decision affecting the inter- 
national status of seafarers were taken by 
the 41st (Maritime) Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held in 
Geneva April 29 to May 14. 


The conference adopted seven new inter- 
national instruments: two Conventions 
and five formal Recommendations. One 
of the two Conventions concerns seafarers’ 
national identity documents; the other is a 
revision of the Wages, Hours of Work and 
Manning (Sea) Convention, first adopted 
in 1946. One of the Recommendations 
also deals with wages, hours of work and 
manning. The others concern the engage- 
ment of seafarers for service in vessels 
registered in a foreign country, the con- 
tents of medicine chests on board ship, 
medical advice by radio to ships at sea, 
and social conditions and safety of sea- 
farers in relation to registration of ships. 


Action on these instruments brings the 
total number of Conventions adopted since 
1919 to 109, and brings the total number 
of Recommendations to 109 also. The 27 
Conventions and 15 Recommendations 
dealing with maritime labour make up 
what is called the International Seafarers’ 
Charter. 

On another item of its agenda the con- 
ference adopted a resolution on the juris- 
diction competent to suspend or cancel 
officers’ competency certificates. 

In addition to the conclusions concern- 
ing the technical questions on the agenda, 
the delegates approved a number of reso- 
lutions. 

Representatives of shipowners, seafarers 
and governments of 46 member countries 
of the International Labour Organization, 
including Canada, took part in the Session. 
Attending were 165 delegates including 89 
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representatives of government, 38 em- 
ployers and 38 workers, accompanied by 
205 technical advisers. 

President of the Session was Ichiro 
Kawasaki, Japanese Government Delegate; 
the Vice Presidents were Tadeusz Ocioszyn- 
ski, Government Delegate of Poland; 
W. N. H. van der Vorm, Employer Dele- 
gate of the Netherlands; and Ingvald 
Haugen, Norwegian Worker Delegate. 

The Canadian delegation comprised: 

Government Delegates—Capt. G. L. C. 
Johnson, Assistant Chief, Nautical Division, 
Department of Transport, (head of dele- 
gation); Wiliam Thomson, Director, Em- 
ployment Branch, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; and Capt. G. W. R. Graves, 
Principal Examiner of Masters and Mates, 
Nautical Division, Department of Trans- 
port (substitute delegate and adviser), all 
of Ottawa. 

Employer Delegate—H. E. Kane, Presi- 
dent, H. E. Kane Agencies Ltd., Saint 
John, N.B. 

Worker Delegates—Michael Sheehan, 
Seafarers’ International Union, Montreal; 
George F. Bullock, National Secretary, 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Van- 
couver (adviser). 


The General Debate 


Several plenary sessions of the conference 
were devoted to a general discussion on 
maritime questions and the working con- 
ditions of seafarers. The debate was 
based on the report submitted by ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse. Sixty- 
three speakers took part. 

Referring to the last ILO Maritime 
Conference, held in Seattle, U.S.A., in 
1946, Mr. Morse found that “many dele- 
gates gave examples of how the various 
Seattle Conventions, even when not ratified, 


had exercised a marked influence on 
national legislation and on the terms of 
collective agreements. This confirms the 
view I expressed in my report, that these 
Conventions had played a by no means 
negligible part in the many improvements 
in Seafarers’ conditions which have taken 
place in the past 12 years.” 

Mr. Morse reviewed the problem still 
awaiting solution, and which should receive 
the ILO’s attention in the future. He 
mentioned particularly fishermen, Asian 
seafarers, vocational training, safety at sea, 
seamen’s welfare and labour-management 
relations. 


Wages, Hours of Work and Manning 


The Convention on Wages, Hours of 
Work and Manning, the second revision of 
an instrument first adopted at Seattle in 
1946, was adopted by 104 votes for, 22 
against, and 22 abstentions. 

After defining its scope, the Convention 
deals with each of its principal subjects 
in separate parts. The wages section, which 
sets a minimum wage for able-bodied sea- 
men in terms of Sterling and the US. 
dollar (as modified by changes in par value 
since 1946), can be excluded from ratifica- 
tion. 

The hours of work part makes provision 
for “near trade” ships and “distant trade” 
ships and for catering departments. In 
essence, 1t provides for a 48-hour week on 
distant trade ships, and a 56-hour week on 
near trade ships and catering departments. 

The manning part says that each vessel 
should be “sufficiently and_ efficiently” 
manned to insure the safety of life at sea, 
to give effect to its hours provisions, and 
to prevent excessive strain on the crew 
and to avoid or minimize overtime. 

The Recommendation calls for a higher 
minimum wage than does the Convention, 
as well as for the eight-hour day on all 
ships and in all departments. It was 
adopted by a vote of 127 to none, with 
20 abstentions. 

The conference also adopted a resolution 
asking the ILO to include seafarers in any 
measure or investigations arising out of 
a discussion scheduled for its general con- 
ference in June on a general reduction of 
working hours. 


Social Conditions and Safety 


The Recommendation on Social Condi- 
tions and Safety of Seafarers in relation 
to Registration of Ships was adopted by 
144 votes for, none against, and three 
abstentions. It notes that the problems 
involved had been brought into special 
prominence by the large volume of tonnage 


registered in countries which had not been 
regarded up to now as being traditionally 
maritime. 

The Recommendation says that the coun- 
try of registration “should accept the full 
obligations implied by registration and 
exercise effective jurisdiction and control 
for the purpose of the safety and welfare 
of seafarers in its seagoing merchant ships”. 


National Identity Documents 


The Convention on Seafarers’ National 
Identity Documents was adopted by 1380 
votes in favour, 6 against and 8 abstentions. 

It provides that ratifying members should 
issue to each of its nationals who is a sea- 
farer, on application by him, a seafarer’s 
identity document. A member may issue 
such a document to non-nationals serving 
aboard vessels registered in its territory 
or at its employment offices. 

The Convention states the particulars 
that should be included on the document. 
The issuing country would be required to 
readmit holders of cards it issued. 

Other countries should permit the entry 
of card-holding seafarers for temporary 
shore leave, joining their ship, or transit. 
Members may reserve the right to prevent 
any particular individual from entering or 
remaining in its territory. 


Engagement of Seafarers 


The Recommendation concerning the 
Engagement of Seafarers for Service in 
Vessels registered in a Foreign Country was 
adopted by 138 votes in favour, none 
against and 11 abstentions. 

It calls on each ILO member to “do 
everything in its power to discourage sea- 
farers within its territory from joining 
or agreeing to join vessels registered in a 
foreign country unless the conditions under 
which such seafarers are to be engaged are 
generally equivalent to those applicable 
under collective agreements and _ social 
standards accepted by bona fide organiza- 
tions of shipowners and seafarers of mari- 
time countries where such agreements and 
standards are traditionally observed”. 


Medicine Chests at Sea and 
Medical Advice by Radio 


Both the Recommendation on the Con- 
tents of Medicine Chests on Board Ship 
and that on Medical Advice by Radio to 
Ships at Sea were adopted unanimously. 

The ships’ medicine chests Recommenda- 
tion states that ILO member countries 
should provide that “every vessel engaged 
in maritime navigation should be required 
to carry a medicine chest, the contents of 
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which should be prescribed by the com- 
petent authority, taking into account such 
factors and the number of persons on 
board, and the nature and the duration of 
the voyage”. 

The medical advice at sea Recommenda- 
tion calls on member states to ensure by a 
pre-arranged system that free medical 
advice by radio is available at any hour 
of the day or night, including specialist 
advice where necessary and practicable. 


Officers’ Competency Certificates 


In the Resolution which it adopted 
concerning the jurisdiction competent to 
suspend or cancel officers’ competency 
certificates, the Conference “affirms the 
general principle that the authorities of the 
state which has issued a competency certi- 
ficate are alone competent to suspend or 
cancel it”. 

The Resolution states further that “a 
state ought not to exercise the right to 
interfere with or suspend the validity of 
a foreign certificate within its own jurisdic- 
tion, that is to say in its own inland 
waters and territorial sea and on board 
ships flying its own flag, unless the state 
which has issued the certificate and all 
other states having the power to suspend 
or cancel the certificate in pursuance of 
reciprocal arrangements with that state 
have failed to inquire into the necessity 
for taking action in that regard”. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The conference adopted ten resolutions 
on matters not covered by its technical 
agenda. These concern: 

—Refugee seafarers. 

—Seafarers’ welfare, including the facili- 
ties for Asian seamen in non-Asian ports. 

—Health and hygiene on board ship and 
an early meeting of the ILO/WHO Joint 
Committee on Hygiene of Seafarers. 

—Air-conditioning in crew accommoda- 
tions. 

—Study of the standards of manning in 
the different countries. 


—The early convening of a session of the 
Joint Maritime Commission. 


—A study of the problems created by 
the application of atomic power to shipping 
in so far as the protection of the crew is 
concerned. 


-—#Consideration of the establishment of 
machinery for dealing internationally with 
social questions of the fishing industry. 


—Participation of the maritime industry 
and the Joint Maritime Commission in a 
diplomatic conference on safety of life at 
sea. 


Participants 


The following countries took part in the 
Conference: Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, Canada, 
China, Columbia, Cuba, Denmark, Domin- 
ican Republic, Finland, France, Federal 


Republic of Germany, Ghana, Greece, 
India, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, 


Morocco, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, Turkey, Uk- 
rainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, United States of 
America and Yugoslavia. 
Intergovernmental organizations repre- 
sented were: the United Nations Office of 
the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
World Health Organization, International 
Telecommunication Union, Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation and the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration, as well as the United Nations. 


Non-governmental international organi- 
zations represented by observers were: 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, International Federation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions, International Organiza- 
tion of Employers, International Transport 
Workers Federation and the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 





Israel Ratifies Convention on Abolition of Forced Labour 


The Convention on the Abolition of Forced Labour adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva in June 1957 has been ratified by Israel, the sixth country 


to do so. 


Israel now has ratified 21 of the 107 International Labour Organization Conventions. 
The instrument of ratification was handed over during the month of April to 
C. W. Jenks, Assistant Director-General of the International Labour Organization, by 
Menahem Kahany, Israel’s permanent delegate to the European Office of the United 


Nations. 
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6th Session, Textiles Committee 


Delegates from 20 countries adopt series of conclusions on the two 
technical questions on agenda: effects of technological developments 
on wages and employment, and working conditions in textile industry 


Several conclusions important to the tex- 
tile industry were adopted by the Textiles 
Committee* of the International Labour 
Organization, which held its Sixth Session 
at Geneva April 14 to 25. 


The delegates, representing governments, 
employers and workers of the 20 member 
countries belonging to the Committee, 
adopted a series of conclusions on two 
technical questions on the agenda: the 
effects of technological developments on 
wages and on conditions and level of 
employment in the textile industry, and 
the working conditions in the industry. 


Canada was one of the 20 member coun- 
tries represented by tripartite delegations 
at the meeting. There were 142 delegates 
and advisers. The Canadian delegation 
comprised: 

Government Delegates—Dr. Paul Cassel- 
man, Economics and Research Branch (head 
of delegation), and D. T. Cochrane, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour. Dr. Casselman is from Ottawa; 
Mr. Cochrane, from Halifax. 


Worker Delegates—Louis-Simon Bouch- 
ard, President, Syndicat du Textile de 
Montmorency, Quebec; and George Wat- 
son, Textile Workers Union of America, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Employer Delegates—H. F. Irwin, Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations, Primary 
Textiles Institute, Toronto; and Jean 
Massicotte, Assistant Director of Industrial 
Relations, Primary Textiles Institute, 
Montreal. 


Effects of Technical Progress 


The resolution concerning the effects of 
technical developments states that these 
should lead to lower production costs and 
higher consumption of textile goods, thus 
creating a situation, leading to social pro- 
gress, whereby a steadier and higher level 
of employment can be maintained, fair 
wages can be paid and good working con- 
ditions and amenities can be _ provided, 
together with a higher level of real earnings. 


Among the reasons for the introduction 
of technological developments, the resolu- 





*One of the ILO’S industrial committees inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems of 
some of the most important international indus- 
tries. 
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tion points out the need to improve quality 
or to change a pattern of production to 
meet consumer demands, or to improve 
working conditions, or to reduce costs of 
production for competitive reasons, or for 
a combination of these causes; but tech- 
nological developments are sometimes intro- 
duced to prevent losses and to enable 
textile concerns to continue in_ business. 
Higher profits may or may not, therefore, 
result. 

The resolution urges that close co-opera- 
tion should be maintained between the 
representatives of management and labour 
with a view to the smooth introduction of 
technological changes, and it shows that 
both management and workers’ represen- 
tatives have a positive part to play in 
encouraging these changes. Work-study 
and job evaluation could serve as a useful 
guide and protection both for employers 
and workers. 


Distribution of Benefits 


Discussing the distribution of benefits 
resulting from technological developments, 
the resolution says that these may arise 
in very different forms including, for 
example, a varying margin between cost of 
production and previously existing sale 
price levels, reduced costs enabling a con- 
cern to maintain production and employ- 
ment, improved working conditions with 
or without a change of costs. 

It is therefore impossible to lay down a 
general formula or formulae in relation to 
distribution of benefits, but both workers 
and employers are in agreement that the 
benefits should be shared between the 
capital and the labour engaged in the 
industry and the consumers of textile 
products. 

When technological developments involve 
changes in skills, vocational training should 
take into account the new requirements, 
and older workers should be allowed a 
reasonable period to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. 

The resolution then gives a number of 
measures taken to reduce to a minimum the 
unfavourable effects of technical develop- 
ments, including redundancy. 

In cases of surplus labour it is the respon- 
sibility of employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives and governments, each in their 
own sphere, to foresee as far as possible 
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the effect on existing employment and to 
reduce to the maximum possible extent 
the effects of redundancy due directly or 
indirectly to technological or other changes. 

Finally, the resolution stresses that tech- 
nological improvements in the textile indus- 
try should play their part in enabling hours 
of work to be reduced, without loss of real 
wages, and increased leisure, including paid 
holidays, to be achieved. 

The resolution was carried by a vote of 
94 in favour, none against and two absten- 
tions from the Workers’ side. All six 
Canadian delegates voted in favour. 


Ensuring Satisfactory Working Conditions 


The Committee also adopted a memoran- 
dum in which it discussed the conclusions 
it had reached on working conditions in 
the textile industry. 

It recommended a series of measures 
that should be taken by textile factories to 
ensure that the working conditions are satis- 
factory. Those concerning environmental 
factors are as follows: cleanliness; lay-out 
and spacing; temperature, humidity and 
ventilation; lighting, noise and vibration; 


dusts, fumes, gases and vapours; and lifting 
and carrying of heavy weights. 

Other measures concern the prevention of 
industrial diseases and research to improve 
working conditions. 

The memorandum was approved by the 
Committee as a whole by a vote of 92 for, 
none against and no abstentions. All six 
Canadian delegates voted in favour. 


Inquiry into Work-Study 


In another resolution the Governing Body 
was invited to instruct ILO to institute a 
comprehensive inquiry into work-study 
methods used in the textile producing 
industry. This inquiry should be under- 
taken with the assistance of experts tech- 
nically qualified. 


The Session was presided over by Ambas- 
sador Julio Barboza Carneiro, the represen- 
tative of the Brazilian Government on the 
Governing Body. 


The resolution was carried by a vote of 
87 in favour, none against and 18 absien- 
tions. Again all six Canadian delegates 
voted in favour of the resolution. 





Appeals for Fuller International Exchange of Labour Information 


An appeal for fuller international 
exchange of information on labour and 
production problems was made by ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse, speaking 
at the Research Institute on Labour Rela- 
tions in Moscow during a tour of Eastern 
European countries. 


Managers and workers in every country, 
Mr. Morse pointed out, are concerned with 
the human problems of organizing human 
beings for production, and each country 
has something to learn from its neighbour 
on the matter. This was particularly the 
case with government officials responsible 
for ensuring that proper standards are 


maintained and good practices promoted in 
industry. 

“International exchange of experiences on 
such questions can accordingly be of great 
value,” said Mr. Morse. “It is one of the 
principal aims of the ILO to promote such 
exchanges...” 

There are difficulties to be faced, and 
many of them arise out of ideologies, Mr. 
Morse suggested, “but we can, through 
organizations like ILO, help to break down 
some of these barriers by bringing people 
together to discuss questions on the basis 
of facts and experience rather than from 
the standpoint of theories and ideologies.” 





Appoint New Chief of ILO Labour-Management Division 


Jean de Givry, of France, has been 
appointed Chief of the ILO Labour- 
Management Relations Division to succeed 
Chester Hepler, who has become Chief of 
the Personnel Office. 


Mr. de Givry began his service with the 
ILO in 1946, after having worked the 
previous year in liaison between the ILO 
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and the French Ministry of Labour on the 
organization of the International Labour 
Conference that was held in Paris that 
year. After two years he entered the 
Director-General’s Office and in 1950 he 
joined the Industrial Law and Labour Rela- 
tions Division, which later became the 
Labour-Management Relations Division, 
which he now heads. 





Speaking recently before the London 
and District Chapter of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, Norman §. 
Dowd, Executive Secretary of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, discussed the role 
of trade unions and of some of the prob- 
lems faced by Management and Labour. 
Constant changes in technology present a 
persistent challenge to Labour as well as 
to Management, Mr. Dowd said; he urged 
greater mutual understanding between the 
two. He said: 

“Tf, as I suggest, Management is not 
usually familiar with the wider aspects of 
the labour movement, certainly it can 
scarcely expect that the rank-and-file 
worker has any adequate appreciation of 
the problems of Management. A worker 
may attend a union meeting and see and 
hear his top officers, and the members of 
his negotiating committee, but he very 
rarely has an opportunity to see the presi- 
dent of the firm he works for, or any of 
the top executive officers. As a_ result, 
neither group has sufficient understanding 
of the other. 

“Of course, there are undoubtedly a num- 
ber of employers whose relationships with 
their workers are all that could be 
desired. In some industries, strikes have 
not occurred over a long period of time, 
and a relationship of frankness and good- 
will has been established. 


“While this happy situation requires con- 
siderable effort and compromise on both 
sides, nevertheless it shows that harmonious 
relationships are possible, and this is cer- 
tainly the ideal which should be aimed at 
in all labour-management relations.” 

* * * 


Labour-management co-operation through 
a labour-management committee is a recog- 
nized procedure at Maritime Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., Charlottetown, P.EI. The 
theme of the annual company dinner and 
dance held recently was the accomplish- 
ments of the committee. 

After more than two years of quarterly 
meetings, the labour-management commit- 
tee can look back on a growing acceptance 
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of the principle of co-operation. Frank 
discussion between representatives of labour 
and management has characterized the 
meetings, which have been devoted mainly 
to improving working conditions and to 
finding better methods to do the work. 
Among the first matters to be discussed 
in 1957 was a safety program, which was 
reflected in improved safety attitudes at 
all levels. Information on the company 
pension plan, comparison of various hos- 
pital plans, discussions of types of equip- 
ment and tools, holiday schedules, hours of 
operation, requests for protective clothing 
and respirators for boiler cleaning, safe- 
driving and long-service awards are but a 
few of the subjects that have been brought 
before the committee for its consideration. 


* * * 


Members of the 1958 Safety Committee 
at John Labatt Limited, London, Ont., have 
been issued with a distinctive uniform— 
yellow shirts and dark-brown trousers— 
with an inscription above the shirt pocket, 
“Safety Committee 1958”. Members of the 
committee were also issued with new safety 
shoes. 

It is reported that this innovation has 
drawn widespread comment through the 
plant, and greatly added to the prestige of 
the Safety Committee members. 

Use of safety committees at Labatt’s 
is another phase of the broad program of 
labour-management co-operation and con- 
sultation developed over the years. The 
company, in co-operation with the union, 
Local No. 1, National Brewery Workers 
(CLC), has developed a high level of joint 
consultation. 

At the committee’s first meeting this 
year, each member was given a list of 
duties, such as attendance at all meetings 
(exception made for illness or vacation), 
periodic inspection of his department, 
investigation and reporting of all safety 
hazards brought to his attention. Members 
were also provided with cards, to present 
to employees found committing an unsafe 
practice, bearing the words, “That Was 
Close,” and a friendly safety reminder. 
Framed photographs of the Safety Com- 
mittee were placed at the time clocks. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during April. During the month 
the Board received 12 applications for 
certification and allowed the withdrawal 
of two applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of production employees 
of Canadian Arsenals Limited( Gun Am- 
munition Division, Lindsay, Ont.) (Investi- 
gating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. International Association of Machi- 
nists, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Van- 
couver. (Investigating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe) 
(see applications withdrawn). 

3. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers and helpers em- 
ployed by Canadian Arsenals Limited 
(Gun Ammunition Division, Lindsay, Ont.) 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Nordair Mechanics Association Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of maintenance and 
ground service personnel employed by 
Nordair Ltd., Roberval, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. International Association of Machi- 
nists, on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
and ground service personnel employed by 


Nordair Ltd., Roberval, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 
6. Building Service Employees’ Inter- 


national Union, Local 204, on behalf of a 
unit of building service employees em- 
ployed by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration at Toronto (Investigating Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

7. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Tidewater Shipping Company Lim- 
ited in the loading and unloading of 
coastwise vessels at Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. R. Currie). 

8. International Association of Machi- 
nists, on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
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and ground personnel employed by Trans- 
Air Ltd., Winnipeg (Investigating Officer: 
J, stain), 

9. National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of marine engineers, excluding chief 
engineers, employed aboard vessels operated 
by the St. Charles Transportation Com- 
pany, Limited (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

10. Local M-128, United Marine Workers’ 
Division of District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of licensed personnel employed aboard 
vessels operated by the Clarke Steamship 
Co. Limited and its associated companies: 
La Compagnie de Transport du Bas St. 
Laurent Ltée, Magdalen Islands Transpor- 
tation Company Limited; North Coast 
Steamship Co. Ltd., North Pioneer Steam- 
ship Co. Ltd., Gulf Ports Steamship Co. 
Ltd., Terra Nova Steamship Co. Ltd., La 
Traverse Riviere-du-Loup St. Simeon Li- 
mitée, La Compagnie de Navigation Char- 
levoix-Saguenay Limitée, and Inter Island 
Steamship Company Limited (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

11. American Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Local 169, on behalf of a unit 
of draftsmen employed by Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 

12. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Hill the Mover 
(Canada) Limited, operating in and out of 
it Winnipeg terminal (Investigating Offi- 
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This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 





Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, appli- 
cant, Smith Transport Limited, respondent, 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 


Helpers of America, intervener (Winnipeg 
terminal) (L.G., May, p. 494). 


2. International Association of Machi- 
nists, applicant, and Pacific Western Air- 
lines Ltd., Vancouver, respondent (see 
applications received). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Lim- 
ited, Yellowknife and Western District 


Diamond Drillers’ Union, Local 1005, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 


Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. 5. 
Tysoe). 
2. Empire Stevedoring Co. Limited, 


Canadian Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Western 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act pro- 
vides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation 
for application to industries within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the fed- 
eral Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions (Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Stevedoring Company Limited, Louis 
Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Ltd., Vic- 
toria and Vancouver Stevedoring Co. Ltd. 
and Local 507, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. 
and Local 3875, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Montreal (Conciliation 
Officers: R. Trépanier and R. Duquette). 

4. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited and lLongshoremen’s Protective 
Union (St. John’s) (Conciliation Officer: 
W. L. Taylor): 

5. Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian 
Air Line Navigators’ Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Setilements by Conciliation Officers 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Saint John, N.B., and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1720 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., 
May, p. 494). 

2. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Lim- 
ited and Yellowknife District Miners’ 
Union, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D.S. Tysoe) (L.G., May, p. 494). 

3. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Que., and National Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay (Concilia- 
tion Officer: KR. Trépanier) (L:G-,’ April, 
joy oe we 

4. Can-Met Explorations and Local 796, 
International Union of Operating Engineers 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(EeGe dunes! 957s 22 

5. Reimer Express Lines and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Local 979 (Conciliation Officer: 
J. 8, Gunn) GaGeecepus 1907" 0. lO 

6. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 375, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Montreal (Conciliation 
Officers: R. Trépanier and R. Duquette) 
(see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. The Owen Sound Transportation Com- 
pany Limited and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., May, p. 494). 

2. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions, including 
Newfoundland District) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(L.G., April, p. 391). 

3. Canadian National Railways (MV 
Bluenose and Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
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Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., April, p. 390). 

4, Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Locals 501, 502,503, 504 and 508) (L.G, 
May, p. 494). 

5. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, 
Montreal, Davie Transportation Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec Paper Sales and Trans- 
portation Limited, Quebec, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., May, p. 494). 

6. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited and the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
April; po. 391)- 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between the Association of Lake 
Carriers (Canada Steamship Lines Lim- 
ited, N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited, 
Colonial Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited, Mohawk Navigation Company 
Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada, 
Beaconsfield Steamships Limited and Sin- 
cennes-McNaughton Line Limited) and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May, p. 
495) was fully constituted in April with 
the appointment of H. Carl Goldenberg, 
QC, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Golden- 
berg was appointed in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Francis Gerity, Toronto, and 
Colin A. Gravenor, Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the companies and the union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in April to deal with 
a dispute between the Guy Tombs Marine 
Services Limited, Montreal, Davie Trans- 
portation Limited, Montreal, Quebec Paper 
Sales and Transportation Limited, Quebec, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (see 
above) was fully constituted in April with 
the appointment of H. Carl Goldenberg, 
QC, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Golden- 
berg was appointed in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Marcel Belanger, Quebec; and 
Bernard Boulanger, Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the companies and union respectively. 


Board Reporis Received during Month 


1. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (MV 
Western Shell) and National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Ine. and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(L.G., Jan., p. 69). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


2. Canadian National Railways (Pacific 
Coast Service) and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service) and National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc, (e.Ge Jan. p. 69). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 


3. Deluxe Transportation Limited and 
Local 419, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Feb., p. 175). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Cullen Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Caledon Terminals Limited and 
Terminal Warehouses Limited, and Local 
1842, International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (L.G., April, p. 406). 





Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited (MV Western Shell) 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


The Conciliation Board established in 
this matter, consisting of Mr. E. Hopkins, 
employees’ nominee, Mr. R. A. Mahoney, 
nominated by the employer, and Mr. F. EH. 
Harrison, Chairman, held its preliminary 
meeting on the 27th day of November, 
1957 at Vancouver, B.C. 


Subsequently the Board met with repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned on 
December 6, 12, 1957, January 7, 25, March 
31, April 1, 3 and 9, 1958. 


The parties were represented at the 
various Board sittings as follows: 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, In- 
corporated: Capt. E. Meadows, Agent, 


Vancouver; Capt. Jack Leonard, Agent, 
Vancouver; Mr. E. Bullock, Secretary, 
Vancouver. 


National Association of Marine Engineers 


of Canada: Mr. D. McKeown, Business 
Agent, Vancouver; Mr. F. E. McLeod, 
Agent, Vancouver; Mr. E. Byjarnason, 


Statistician, Vancouver. 

Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited: Mr. 
P. Chaston, Manager Industrial Relations 
of Shell Oil Company of Canada, Toronto; 
Mr. E. F. J. Patch, Manager of Transpor- 
tation and Supplies, Vancouver; Mr. M. 
MacKenzie, Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions, Vancouver. 

The matters under dispute relate to deck 
officers and marine engineers employed on 
the MV Western Shell, which is engaged 
in the transportation of oil products on the 
Pacific Coast. 





The number of licensed personnel affected 
is as follows: Deck Officers—4; Marine 
Engineers—3. The Master and Chief Engi- 
neer are not involved in the dispute. 


The existing contracts of Shell Canadian 
Tankers, Limited with the Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Incorporated and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada are in effect from October 1, 
1956 and expire on September 30, 1958. 


In both agreements the following iden- 
tical clause occurs:— (Exhibits 1 and 2). 


It is agreed however that either party 
has the right to give the other two (2) 
months written notice on or subsequent to 
July 31st, 1957, of its desire to reopen this 
memorandum of agreement for the purpose 
of negotiation with respect only to the sub- 
ject of the rates of pay outlined in Article 
XI of this agreement. In the event an 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Coneiliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited (MV 
Western Shell), Vancouver, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 


Richard Mahoney and 
Elwyn Hopkins, both of Vancouver, 
nominees of the company and _ unions 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 


two members, 
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agreement in this connection is not reached 
within two months from the date notice is 
received, this entire agreement shall be open 
for renegotiation. 


In accordance with the provisions con- 
tained in the before-mentioned clause both 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Incorporated and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada notified 
Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited in writing 
of their intention to open the agreements 
for the purpose of discussing the wage 
structure. At joint conferences held later 
between the parties concerned the unions 
made the following requests:— 

1. Increase in wages rates for all licensed 
personnel as follows:— 


Union Per- 


Present Pro- centage 


Rate posal Increase 
per per 
month month 
First Mate— 
Second Engineer $419.00 $525.00 25.3 
Second Mate— 
Third Engineer . $373.00 $466.00 24.9 
Third Mate °.... $327.00 $433.00 32.4 


2. Reclassification of vessel on a power 
tonnage basis. 

(Norg: The adoption of this principle 
would affect the wage structure.) 

Both the company and the unions pre- 
sented briefs of an oral and documentary 
character. They were ably prepared and 
informative and were of much assistance 


to the members of the Board in reaching 


their conclusions. 

After a careful consideration of the 
evidence submitted the Board recommends 
as follows:— 


1. That the present agreements between 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Incorporated and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada with Shell 
Canadian Tankers, Limited be extended 
so as to expire on December 31, 1959. 


2. That an increase of thirteen (13) per- 
centum be granted to all licensed personnel 
based upon the wage scale existing on 
October 1, 1957 and be effective from that 
date. 

3. That an additional advance of seven 


(7) percentum be awarded to all licensed 
personnel based upon the wage rates in 


force on October 1, 1957. This increase to 
be effective from October 1, 1958 and to 
continue until the expiry of the extended 
agreements. 

4. The present wage rate being paid to 
the third officer on the MV Western Shell 
is $327.00 per month. It is the view of 
the members of the Board that this rate 
is below the average prevailing for third 
officers on vessels of a similar type engaged 
in the transportation of oil products operat- 
ing on the Pacific Coast. The opinion of 
the Board is that the basic wage for the 
rating involved should be raised to $340.00 
per month. It is recommended that any 
increases in the wage structure mutually 
agreed upon should be based upon the 
higher wage rate. 

5. The Board has given serious considera- 
tion to the requests of the representatives 
of the unions for the reclassification of this 
vessel on power-tonnage basis. The problem 
is one that is quite involved and will 
require the most careful investigation and 
consideration. It is probable that such 
inquiry will need several months to deter- 
mine a solution. In the circumstances the 
Board, therefore, strongly recommends that 
a joint committee be established to make 
a thorough and comprehensive inquiry as 
to the most efficient method of reclassifica- 
tion of the vessel affected. It is further 
recommended that the committee consist 
of four (4) members, two (2) to be chosen 
by the unions concerned and two (2) 
appointed by the company. The com- 
mittee should be prepared to submit its 
report to both parties within a period 
of six (6) months of its establishment. 

The Board commends the amicable rela- 
tions which exist between the parties con- 
cerned and which have prevailed for many 
years. It also appreciates the courtesy 
displayed to the members of the Board 
during the sittings. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) E. Horxins, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) R. A. MAHONEY, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) F. KE. Harrison, © 


Chairman. 


NE 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Pacific Coast Service) and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 


Coast Steamship Service) 
and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


The members of the Board of Concilia- 
tion appointed to deal with the above-cited 
dispute are Mr. R. A. Mahoney, employers’ 
nominee, Mr. EK. Hopkins, nominated by 
the unions involved, and Mr. F. E. Har- 
rison, Chairman. 

Sittings of the Board with the parties 
concerned were held jointly and separately 
at Vancouver, B.C., on November 27, 
December 17, 1957, January 8, 10, April 3, 
9, 15 and 24, 1958. The parties were repre- 
sented as follows: 


Canadian National Ralways (Pacific 
Coast Service): Mr. G. A. MacMillan, 
Superintendent of Canadian National 


Steamships Limited; Mr. L. V. Wilson, 
Assistant Superintendent of Canadian Na- 
tional Steamships Limited. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Serv- 
we): Mr. W. L. Jacobson, Supervisor, 
Contract Negotiations, Montreal; Mr. 
Harry Tyson, Superintendent of British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service; Capt. 
P. J. Batten, Assistant Superintendent; 
Mr. E. J. Marsh, Accountant, British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service; Mr. 
D. B. Prentice, Superintendent Engineer, 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Incor- 
porated: Capt. E. W. Meadows, Represen- 
tative; Capt. Jack Leonard, Representative ; 
Capt. J. N. Meredith, Union representative ; 
Capt. J. Selbie, Union representative. 

National Association of Marine En- 
gineers: Mr. Denis McKeown, Agent; 
Mr. F. E. Macleod, Business Agent; Mr. 
S. Gaskill, Union representative; Mr. James 
Beacham, Union representative; Mr. J. 
McKay, Union representative; Mr. E. Bjar- 
nason, Statistician. 

The separate agreements relating to wages 
and working conditions between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (BCCSS) 
and the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. and the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada expired on 
September 1, 1957. Similar contracts be- 
tween the Canadian National Steamships 
Limited and the two unions involved also 
expired upon that date. 


57415-2—6 


The Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
requested that changes be made in the 
following clauses relating to the renewal 
of the contract (Exhibit 2) :— 

Annual Vacations 
Statutory Holidays 
Overtime Rates 
Classification of Vessels 
Welfare Plan 

Duration of Agreement 
Wages. 


The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada presented a master 
agreement (Exhibit 8), the provisions of 
which they asked should be inserted in 
a new contract with both the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (BCCSS) and 
the Canadian National Steamships Limited. 

The Marine Engineers held further con- 
versations with representatives of the two 
companies concerned and, as a result, sub- 
mitted a list of alterations in a proposed 
new agreement similar to that presented 
by the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. 

The Board has given careful thought to 
the submissions, both oral and written, 









During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Pacific 
Coast Service), and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service) and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc. and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of F. EH. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, R. Mahoney and EH. Hop- 
kins, both of Vancouver, nominees of the 
companies and the unions respectively. 

The majority report which, under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes 
the report of the Board, was submitted 
by the Chairman and Mr. Mahoney. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Hopkins. 

Texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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offered by the parties involved and is 
appreciative of the information it has 
received. It has been most helpful in 
reaching conclusions which we are hopeful 
will enable both parties to reach a mutually 
satisfactory settlement of the matters at 
issue. We feel that we would be remiss 
if we did not make reference to the 
amicable relations that have existed among 
the parties involved over the past several 
years. The members of the Board are 
unanimous also in expressing their appre- 
ciation of the courtesy extended to them 
during our deliberations. 

The reconciliation of opposing views in 
regard to the matters at issue has not been 
an easy task. However, the Board has 
given much consideration to the submis- 
sions offered and recommends as follows:— 


1. Classification of Vessels: The Board has 
given serious consideration to the requests 
of the representatives of the unions for the 
reclassification of these vessels on power- 
tonnage basis. The problem is one that 
is quite involved and will require the most 
careful investigation and consideration. It 
is probable that such inquiry will need 
several months to determine a solution. In 
the circumstances the Board, therefore, 
strongly recommends that a joint com- 
mittee be established to make a thorough 
and comprehensive inquiry as to the most 
efficient method of reclassification of the 
vessels affected. It is further recommended 
that the committee consist of four (4) 
members, two (2) to be chosen by the 
unions concerned and two (2) appointed 
by the company. The committee should be 
prepared to submit its report to both par- 
ties within a period of six (6) months of 
its establishment. 

2. Welfare Plan: That the Welfare Plan 
should be that which is now in force and 
effect between the two companies involved 
and other employees in the various 
branches of their services. 

3. Annual Vacation: 

(a) Employees who terminate their em- 
ployment with less than twelve (12) months 
service to their credit shall be granted 
vacation pay at the rate of 2 per cent of 
their earnings while employed. 

(b) Employees after twelve (12) months 
of accumulated or continuous employment 
shall be allowed one (1) week’s annual 
vacation with pay. In subsequent years, if 
in continuous employment, they will be 
granted two (2) weeks’ annual vacation 
with pay for the preceding twelve (12) 
months since completion of the last vaca- 
tion year. 

(c) If not in continuous employment, 
they shall be in subsequent years allowed 
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annual vacation on the basis of one (1) 
day’s annual vacation with pay for each 
month worked during the preceding twelve 
(12) months since completion of the last 
vacation year. 

(d) Annual vacation shall be granted at 
the convenience of the company. 


4. Statutory Holidays: That the Masters, 
Deck Officers and Marine Engineers shall 
be allowed the following statutory holi- 
days—New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. 

If not convenient, and they are called 
upon to work on any or all of the seven 
(7) days specified, or in the event Masters, 
Deck Officers or Marine Engineers are on 
weekly leave or annual vacation with pay 
on any or all of the seven (7) holidays 
specified, they shall later be allowed 
equivalent leave with pay. 


5. Wages: That an increase of twelve 
(12) percentum be granted by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (BCCSS) and 
Canadian National Steamships Limited to 
all licensed personnel based upon the exist- 
ing wage structure and to be effective from 
September 1, 1957. 


That an additional advance of seven (7) 
percentum be awarded to all licensed per- 
sonnel based upon the wage rates in force 
prior to September 1, 1957. This increase 
to be effective from September 1, 1958 and 
to continue until the expiry of the new 
agreements. 


6. Overtume Rates: The regular overtime 
rate for licensed personnel covered by this 
agreement shall be time and one-quarter 
for all time worked in excess of eight (8) 
hours in any one day or for any time 
worked outside of a spread of ten (10) 
hours in any one day. 


7. Termination: That new agreements 
be entered into between the parties con- 
cerned for a period dating September 1, 
1957 and expiring December 31, 1959. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 


MINORITY REPORT 


After careful study of all aspects of both 
the Deck and Engineer Officer’s requests 
and the Company’s reaction to the same 
requests, I, the undersigned, agree with 
the recommendations of the other two 
members of the Board with the exception 
of the overtime and wage structure. 


In these regards my observations are as 
follows: 


(1) Overtime: The overtime premium 
as calculated at present in this particular 
industry are much less than those accepted 
in all other industries in Canada; I there- 
fore strongly recommend that all overtime 
be paid on the basis of time and one half 
the hourly rate for actual hours worked. 
In doing so, I deny the union’s request 
for double time but consider time and one 
half a fair and just compromise. 


(2) Basic rate of pay: My associates on 
the Board were reluctant to accept the 
union’s proposal to classify the vessels on 
the power-tonnage basis as a means of 
adjusting the wage scale and we have 
sought other means to this end. 


The merits of this method of classifying 
ships has been proved in neighbouring and 
other countries for many years. This is a 
far cry from the present “hit or miss” 
contradictory way of setting the wage scale. 


Because of the broad scope this classifica- 
tion system embodies, a thorough study of 
the proposal should be made by a board 
qualified to judge from a technical as 
well as economic viewpoint. 


In an effort to derive at a fair wage 
award other than by power-tonnage, I 
would like to draw to your attention the 
findings and recommendations of my asso- 
ciates and myself in six prior boards, which 
in each case we unanimous!ty agreed on 
rates of pay plus all other conditions. 

The percentage increases awarded by 
these companies to their Officers up to 
June 1956 had remained virtually at parity 
with that of the CPR-B.C. Coast Service 
and Canadian National Steamships for a 
decade as will be shown in the following, 
where six coastal ships’ wage increases are 
chosen as a typical cross-section. 


(1) MV Standard Service (Tanker 1324 
gross tons). 

(2) SS Prince George (5812 gross tons). 

(3) SS Queen of the North (2731 gross 
tons). 

(4) SS Princess Joan (5251 gross tons). 

(5) SS Princess Elaine (2125 gross tons). 

(6) SS Princess Marguerite (5911 gross 
tons). 


MV Standard Service: (omitting June 
1956 $39.00 average increase) 

Total in- 

1-12-48 1-7-50 1-7-51 1-7-52 1-6-53 1-6-55 creases 

Qnd $268 $20.00 $36.00 $29.50 $21.00 $15.00 $121.50 

3rd 235 20.00 32.00 25.50 19.00 13.00 109.50 

4th 205 20.00 33.00 25.00 17.00 12.00 105.00 


MV Standard Service percentage increase 
from Dec. 1948 to June 1955: 
2nd nom) Ist. Oficem secece ces ste 121.50 X 100=45.3% 


268 

cicuewnore once Oficermssceesse as 108.50 X 100=46.6% 
235 

4th Engr. 3rd Officer ........... 107.00 & 100=52.2% 
205 


Average increase from 2nd engineer to 4th engineer 
45.38+46.6+52.2=—48% 
3 


SS Prince George: 


Total 
1-12-48 1-1-51 1-3-52 1-3-53 1-9-55 increases 
2nd $275.00 $63.00 $20.00 $37.00 $120.00 
3rd 240.00 60.00 18.00 37.00 115.00 
4th 230.00 64.00 16.00 25.00 105.00 


Percentage increase from December 1948 
to September 1955. 


Zid Ener el ste OLiCen meee tee 120.00 < 100=43.6% 


275 

Sparel 1Bpavene, sxe! Oviiese Sooconosce 115.00 * 100=49.9% 
240 

zhoo lasavere, Braet (OMe oGoononanouc 110.00 & 100=47.8% 
230 


Average % increase from 2nd engineer to 4th engineer 
43.6+47.9+147.8—46.4% 
3 


SS Queen of the North: 
Total 


1-12-48 1-1-51 1-38-52 1-3-53 1-9-55 increases 
2nd $245 $25, $35 $18 $32 $110 
8rd 223 25 34 17 21 97 
4th 212 25 38 17 23 103 


Percentage increase from December 1948 
to September 1955. 


Daal IDyovere Wee (aiteee cosnocscocooce 110 & 100=44.9% 
245 

Seo MWiayag, Hoel Opie oooscocccocos 97 X 100=41.8% 
232 

AWA, [Biaae, Sixel (pia Be dooscoocunc 103 X 100=48.5% 
212 


Average % increase from 2nd engineer to 4th engineer 
44,94-41.84-48.5=—45% 
3 


SS Princess Joan: 


Total 
1-12-48 1-1-51 1-3-52 1-3-53 1-9-55 increases 
2nd $261 $25 $36 $27 $51 $139 
3rd so 239 25 35 18 23 101 
4th 228 25 34 17 21 97 


SS Princess Joan percentage increase 


from Dec. 1948 to Sept. 1955. 


Gl Miner, 6G (OWES oaoncncoeodosc 139 & 100=53.2% 


261 

Sree nore cle © ficermeyeetten set lente 101 X 100=42.2% 
239 

Avior (Bioae, Sanh (ieee oooscoscso6n 97 X 100=42.5% 
228 


Average % increase from 2nd engineer to 4th engineer 
53.2+42.2+-42.5—45.9% 
3 


SS Princess Elaine: 


Total 
1-12-48 1-1-51 1-3-52 1-3-53 1-9-55 increases 
2nd $245 $25 $35 $24 $31 $115 
3rd ss. 228 945) 34 17 21 97 
4th 217 25 33 17 23 98 
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Percentage increase from December 1948 
to September 1955. 
QndeHinorss 1 Stm© ticerse te erent. ctlette 115 & 100=46.9% 
245 
97 X 100=42.5% 
228 
98 X 100=45.1% 
217 


8rd) Mngr) + 2nds Oficer=... <2... 
4thy Hnoreord Omecer wen stic cece. 
Average % increase from 2nd engineer to 4th engineer 
46.9+-42.5445.1=44.8% 
3 


SS Princess Marguerite: 


Total 
1-12-48 1-1-51 1-3-52 1-33-53  1-9-55) increases 
2nd $278 $37 $39 $21 $50 $147 
8rd = -2.45 30 36 19 35 120 
Ath 234 30 35 18 33 116 


Percentage increase from December 1948 
to September 1955. 


Pace Diora, Wy (OMIM co ananecdoodnr 147 X 100=52.8% 
278 


8rd, Engr: 2nd TOMicereasneeeeeee 120 < 100=49% 
245 


4th shiners ord Oflicer saeeeee cette 116 X 100=49.5% 
234 


Average % increase from 2nd engineer to 4th engineer 
52.8+-49+49.5=—50.4% 
3 


Such were the conditions up to June 1956 
where parity was practically retained as 
shown: 

MV Standard Service and Prince George 
48—464—16% in favour of Standard 
Service. 

MV Standard Service and Princess Joan 
48—45.9—2.1% in favour of Standard 
Service. 

MV Standard Service and Queen of the 
North 48—45=3% in favour of Standard 
Service. 

MV Standard Service and Princess Elaine 
48—448—32% in favour of Standard 
Service. 

MV Standard Service and Princess Mar- 


guerite 50.4—48=—24% in favour of Prin- 
cess Marguerite. 


On June 1, 1956 (a date open for wage 
re-adjustment for the tankers but not for 
the CPR-BCCS) an amount of $40, $39, 
and $38 respectively was awarded the 2nd 
Engineers and ist Officers, 3rd Engineers 
and 2nd Officers and 4th Engineers and 3rd 
Officers that brought their percentage 
increases from December 1948 to re-opening 
of negotiations in September 1957 up to: 


2nd Engr. Ist Officer ...... (121.5+40) < 100=60.2% 
268 

3rd Engr. 2nd Officer ..... (108.5+39) X 100=63.1% 
235 

4th Engr. 8rd Officer ..... (107+38) xX 100=70.7% 
205 


Average % for all tanker Officers 
60.2+63.14+-70.7=64.6% 
3 
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This award created a differential of: 


MV Standard Service and SS Prince 
George 64.6—46.4=18.2%. 


MV Standard Service and SS Queen of 
the North 646—45=19.6%. 


MV Standard Service and SS Princess 
Joan 646—45.9=18.1%. 


MV Standard Service and SS Princess 
Elaine 64.6—44.8=19.8%. 


MV Standard Service and SS Princess 
Marguerite 64.6—504—=14.2%. 





These higher percentages are all in 
favour of the tankers. This high differen- 
tial did not exist up to June 1, 1956. 


It is also noted that on this date an 
increase was awarded the unlicensed per- 
sonnel of both the tankers and the CPR- 
BCCS, but not an equal amount, the 
tankers receiving about $15.00 and the 
CPR-BCCS about $10.00, which amounts 
to two thirds the tanker award. There must 
be a specific reason for this inequality 
(of which I am not aware), otherwise it 
would not have been accepted by the 
union. This could reasonably be assumed 
to exist in the case of the Officers as well. 


Therefore, to remain consistent and bear- 
ing in mind the relative increase awarded 
the unlicensed personnel in June 1956, I 
strongly recommend that the company 
reject the proposal agreed to by my asso- 
ciates on the Board and first adjust all 
rates by 4<$39.00—$26.00 then apply 13% 
effective September 1, 1957 and an addi- 
tional 7% effective September 1, 1958. Both 
increases to be based on the rates in effect 
after the $26.00 adjustment has been 
applied. 

All other points agreed to by my asso- 
ciates are to the best of my knowledge 
fair and reasonable. 

I wish to extend my thanks to the com- 
panies and the unions for the manner in 
which they co-operated in placing their 
various arguments before the Board. I 
further thank Mr. MHarrison and Mr. 
Mahoney for their assistance on many 
occasions. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) E. Horxrns, 
Member. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
April 21st, 1958 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Deluxe Transportation Limited, North Bay 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of Mr. R. R. 
Elliott, Mr. A. G. Hearn of Toronto, Ont., 
and Mr. J. W. McNutt of North Bay, Ont., 
met the parties at the city of North Bay, 
Ont., on January 17 and 18, 1958, and in 
the City of Toronto, Ont., on March 7, 
1958, and a quorum of the Board met with 
the union at Toronto, Ont., on March 24, 
1958. 

The parties were represented as follows: 

For the company: Mr. John Palangio, 
President, North Bay, Ont.; Mr. D. Crozier, 
Comptroller, North Bay, Ont. (on March 
7 only); Mr. John Palangio, Jr., Personnel 
Manager, North Bay, Ont.; Mr. Kenneth 
MacDonald, Claims Manager, North Bay, 
Ont.; Mr. Lloyd Roy, Operating Manager, 
North Bay, Ont. (on January 17 and 18 
only); Mr. Jas. Fitzpatrick, District Traffic 
Manager, Toronto, Ont. (on March 7 only); 
Mr. Geo. E. Wallace, QC, Counsel, North 
Bay, Ont. 

For the union: Mr. I. J. Thomson, Repre- 
sentative, Central Conference, Toronto, 
Ont.; Mr. John Robinson, Director of 
Research, Toronto, Ont.; Mr. Geo. DePen- 
cier, Committeeman, North Bay, Ont.; Mr. 
Stanley Gray, Committeeman, Toronto, 
Ont.; Mr. M. Seguin, Committeeman, 
Sudbury, Ont.; Mr. George Mallory, Com- 
mitteeman, North Bay, Ont. 

The case on behalf of the union was 
conducted by Mr. I. J. Thomson and Mr. 
John Robinson, and for the Company by 
Mr. Geo. E. Wallace, QC. 

At the sittings, the evidence, the full 
submissions, and the arguments of the 
parties dealing with all of the matters in 
dispute, were heard. A full opportunity 
was given to members of the Board, and 
representatives of both parties, to ask ques- 
tions and general discussions ensued. All 
of the proposals submitted were fully 
examined and discussed. Both parties were 
encouraged to make any further represen- 
tations they felt necessary for the presenta- 
tion of their case. 

The matter of “Wages” presented by 
far the greatest problem. The company 
claimed inability to meet the union terms 
on wages at the present time. The union 
arguments were based on existing rates and 
conditions in the area. 





After considering all of the matters before 
us and the positions of the parties on the 
matters of wages and existing rates in the 
area, the Board are of the opinion that 
an over-all agreement could be reached 
on the following suggestions: 


That the parties enter into a collective 
agreement for a period of (1) one year 
from April 1, 1958 on the general terms of 
the existing agreement between the several 
transport companies and the various locals 
of the Teamsters’ Union in the Province 
of Ontario; said agreement being nego- 
tiated through the Motor Transport Indus- 
trial Relations Bureau, excepting on the 
points of wages and union security. 

On the two excepted matters, the Board 
recommends the following: 


Wages 


It is the unanimous opinion of the Board 
that the following rates of pay should be 
established on the dates outlined as maxi- 
mum rates, and that the parties should meet 
and work out the spread between the 
maximum rate and the minimum including 
time arrivals. 


Apr. 1, July 1, Oct.1, Jan.1, 


1958 1958 1958 1959 
Dockmen 
Northe Bay: Ontos P24 oa) BOs) al 34 
lorantos Ontie. oelsoza” gl D2 koe) ie52 


Sudbury,.Ont..n J3de e140 .0 52.) 1.57 
Montreal, Que. 135° 94) 1 4le" -1:41 


Peddle Run, City Drivers, Checkers 


North Bay,,Ont 129. 1.33... 37, Vial 
Poronte,-Ontves.. hue lot Gl 1 Ton 
Sudbury, Onto sl lier 1.53) 68 
Montreal, Que.. 1.41 145 1.50 1.50 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Deluxe 
Transportation Limited, North Bay, Ont., 
and Local 419, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of R. R. Elliott, Toronto, who was ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, J. W. McNutt, North Bay, 
Ont., and Albert Hearn, Toronto, nominees 
of the company and union respectively. 

2 The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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Highway Drivers: April 1, 1958 to June 30, 

1958 —05.75 cents per mile; 
July 1, 1958 to March 31, 1959 
cents per mile; 

Double Tandem Drivers: April 1, 1958 Dif- 
ferential rate of 0.35 cents per mile to 
be added to regular rate of 05.75 cents 
per mile. 

It should be appreciated these rates are 
lower than those existing in the area and 

will remain so till January 1, 1959. 


—06.00 


Union Security 

It is the majority report of the Board, 
(Mr. J. W. McNutt dissenting), that the 
parties should incorporate in the agreement 
a formula whereby all present employees 
who are members of the union must pay 
dues as a condition of their continued 
employment. New employees after their 
probationary period must also as a con- 
dition of continued employment sign an 
authorization for dues deduction. Present 
employees not now members of the union 
would not have to pay dues as a condition 
of employment. Mr. McNutt recommends 
a voluntary check-off of dues, revocable 
after twelve months. 


The Board further recommends that this 
matter be reviewed in the light of the 
Bureau Agreement on the anniversary date 
of this agreement. 

We further recommend that a revocation 
period be provided on the check-off authori- 
zation within (30) days prior to the expira- 
tion date of the Agreement. 

We desire to express our appreciation to 
those attending the sittings whose efforts 
contributed greatly in assisting the Board 
to arrive at the above stated conclusions 
and for the able presentations, sincerity and 
frankness of Mr. Wallace for the Company 
and Mr. Thomson and Mr. Robinson for 
the Union. 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 28th day 
of March, 1958. 
(Sgd.) R. R. Evuiort, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. G. Harn, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) J. W. McNovtt, 
Member. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
Releases Decisions in Six Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decision in 
four cases heard March 11 and two cases 
heard April 8. 

The first case concerned the claim of an 
engineer for extra mileage for deadheading; 
the second, the claim of an agent-operator, 
who was affected by the relocation of 
buildings and facilities necessitated by the 
St. Lawrence Seaway development, for 
compensation for loss of house, fuel and 
light perquisites; and the third and fourth 
cases, the claims of two firemen for extra 
compensation for services rendered. The 
fifth case concerned the claim for rein- 
statement of a train order operator who was 
relieved from duty because of his physical 
inability to perform certain work that the 
company affirmed, but the union denied, 
was part of the normal duties of his posi- 
tion. The sixth case involved a claim by 
the union that road switcher rates should 
be paid to train crews manning a mixed 
train service on a certain stretch of line, 
instead of the rate for mixed train service 
which they were being paid. 

In the first and fourth cases the conten- 
tion of the employees was sustained; in 
the fifth, partly sustained. In the third 
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case the contention of the employees was 
not sustained. The second and sixth cases 
were referred back to the opposing parties 
for further negotiation. 


The six disputes and decisions are sum- 
marized here. 


Case No. 698—Dispute between the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway (Pere Mar- 
quette Division) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers concerning the claim 
of an engineer for 42 miles additional 


deadhead. 


An extra engineer was called in turn on 
August 12, 1957 to deadhead from St. 
Thomas to Sarnia. He was ordered to 
travel partly by bus and partly by Cana- 
dian National train. The total distance was 
74.5 miles, for which he was allowed 75 
miles. 


The distance between St. Thomas and 
Sarnia over Chesapeake and Ohio lines is 
117 miles. Quoting Rule 62(a) of the 
current agreement, which says, “An engineer 
deadheading by bus or automobile will be 
paid under this rule as if deadheaded by 
train,” the employees contended that the 
engineer should be paid for the 42-mile 
difference between 117 and 75 miles. 


The company contended that the phrase 
“as if deadheaded by train” meant dead- 
head via any train route the carrier may 
elect to use. It also contended that it had 
the prerogative of deadheading an engineer 
via auto or bus instead of by rail, provided 
that the mileage via rail was allowed. 
Before the London and Port Stanley Rail- 
way discontinued passenger service between 
St. Thomas and London in February 1957 
it had been customary for engineers who 
deadheaded between St. Thomas and 
Sarnia to go by ‘that railway and the 
Canadian National, a distance of 75 miles. 

The company further contended that 
this latter rail route was accepted and 
in current use for deadheading when the 
present agreement came into effect, and 
that it had the right to substitute bus travel 
by the London and Port Stanley Railway 
when passenger service was discontinued 
on that line. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 699—Dispute concerning the 
Canadian National Railways (Central Re- 
gion) and the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers regarding the claim of the union 
that in closing the agency at Wales, Ont., 
and opening a new agency to serve the 
same community at Ingleside, Ont., the 
company i obligated to provide house, 
fuel and light perquisites at Ingleside. 

The St. Lawrence Power Project and 
Seaway development necessitated the diver- 
sion of the company’s main line between 
Cardinal and Cornwall, with consequent 
relocation of buildings and facilities. Among 
the stations relocated was Wales. 

House, fuel and light had been included 
in the current wage scale as perquisites for 
the position of agent-operator at Wales. 
The company believed that at the new 
location, Ingleside, it was no longer neces- 
sary for the agent to be available except 
during his assigned hours of duty, and, 
as other hving accommodation could be 
obtained in the new locality, that house, 
fuel and light could properly be discon- 
tinued. It therefore made no provision 
for living quarters in or near the new 
station. 

The company contended that since the 
name Ingleside had been adopted for the 
new community, instead of the old name 
Wales, it was necessary to abolish the 
position of agent-operator at Wales and 
establish a new station for the agent at 
Ingleside. 

The company further contended that in 
accordance with a rule in the current agree- 
ment it was entitled to add to the agent’s 
salary an amount of $15 a month in lieu 


of house, fuel and light. It also argued 
that since the position at Wales had been 
abolished, the union had no ground for 
contending that the house, fuel and hght 
perquisites should be ‘“‘continued”. 


The employees in their contention 
asserted that dwelling, fuel and light per- 
quisites had always been considered part 
of an agent’s wages. 


The Board, remarking that the circum- 
stances surrounding the claim were most 
unusual, nevertheless stated that as the 
present incumbent of the position of agent 
at Ingleside had bid on and accepted the 
position at Wales on the understanding 
that he would receive dwelling, fuel and 
light perquisites in addition to salary, he 
was entitled to compensation for the loss 
of these perquisites. It then recommended 
that the parties confer together to decide 
what the compensation should be, and 
referred the case back to the parties for 
further consideration. 


Case No. 700—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Prai- 
rie Region) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen concerning 
the claim of a fireman for compensation in 
excess of that allowed by the Company. 


A fireman reported for duty at 6.00 a.m. 
and the engine left the shop track at 7 
o’clock. From 7.50 until 5.05 p.m. the train 
serviced the mines and industries in the 
Crowsnest-Burmis area, then ran the 79 
miles to Lethbridge, during which run it 
switched four cars at Fort MacLeod. It 
arrived at the outer main track switch 
at Lethbridge at 8.10 p.m., the engine was 
placed on the shop track at 840 and the 
fireman went off duty at 9.10 p.m. 

The fireman claimed a total of 227 miles, 
made up as follows: 132 miles based on the 
hours from 6.30 a.m., when he reported 
for duty, until 5.05 p.m., when the train 
left Burmis; 79 miles running from Burmis 
to Lethbridge; 4 miles switching at Fort 
MacLeod; 6 miles final detention, 8.10 
to 8.40 p.m.; and 6 miles final inspection, 
8.40 to 9.10 p.m. 

The company allowed the fireman com- 
pensation for 183 miles: 14 hours and 40 
minutes on duty at 124 mph., which 
exceeded the miles actually run. 

The Brotherhood supported the claim 
for 227 miles with the contention that the 
fireman had worked under work train 
conditions between Crowsnest and Burmis 
for 10 hours and 35 minutes, when work 
train orders were annulled at Burmis. 

The Company contended that the use 
of the work train order was solely for the 
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purpose of facilitating the industrial switch- 
ing required between Crowsnest and Bur- 
mis. and that no work train service was 
performed. The fireman had been paid 
under freight conditions because this was 
the service for which he was ordered and 
was the only service performed on the imp. 
“The type oi train orders issued is strictly 
an operating matter and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the method of payment 
under the agreement,” the Company con- 
tended. 

The contention of the employees was 
not sustained. 

Case No. 701—Dispuie between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Paci 
fic Region) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen concerning 
the claim of a fireman for paymeni for a 
new day for a second irtp from the initial 
terminal. 

A fireman on freight service was ordered 
at 1.00 pm. to switch and make a round 
trip. His train did not leave the terminal 
uniil 645 o’clock. On his return at mid- 
night he was sent on a second irip leaving 
45 minutes later. He claimed a new day 
for the second trip but was paid on a 
continuous time basis. 

In their contention, the employees cited 
an article in the agreement reading: 
“Should fireman be used out of initial 
point after completing a day, a new day 
will commence.” This rule applied, the 
union argued, inasmuch as the fireman 
had worked 11 hours and 45 minutes from 
the time ordered before beginning the 
second trip. 

The Company contended the agreement 
did not provide for payment of a new day 
because he had not completed a day in 
road time as specified in another article 
which reads: “Road miles will be the dis- 
tance from the outer main track switch or 
designated point at the initial terminal, 
to the outer main track switch or desig- 
nated point at the final terminal. Road 
time will commence when payment for 
initial terminal time stops, and will end 
when payment for final terminal time 
begins.” 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees. 

Case No. 702—Dispuie between the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
and the United Steelworkers of America 
concerning the employment status of a 
train order operator. 

On January 11, 1957, a train order 
operator, while on his annual vacation, 
wrote to the chief dispatcher stating that 
he was in the hospital for an operation 
and would not be able to return to work 
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for at least two months. Near the end of 
February he wrote again saying the opera- 
tion was successful and he would report 
for duty about the end of Apml. 

On May 18, 1957, the operator reported 
at the chief dispatcher’s office with a letter 
quoting his docior’s permission to perform 
light work only. “I understand that my 
regular work as an operator is considered 
as light work. The doctor wants me to 
pass another examination by the end of 
July,” the letter stated. 

The operator was permitted to return to 
work on May 22. following an examination 
by the company’s doctor, with the under- 
standing expressed in the above letter. 

On May 24, the company’s entire tele- 
phone system broke down because of cable 
damage. When the operator came on duty, 
following the breakdown, he informed the 
company’s agent that he could not drive 
the company pick-up truck to call crews 
because of his physical condition. 

The superintendent then wrote the opera- 
tor: “If you are to work your assignment, 
you must be able to do all of the work 
normally required of that assignment.” 
The superintendent also asked the operator 
to reply stating what he planned to do. 

The operator replied: “I am authorized 
by the doctor to perform office work only; 
he also specified to me that it was very 
important to not ride in trucks, otherwise 
it might carry complications In my case 
causing another operation.” A relief opera- 
tor was provided. 

Later the same day, the superintendent 
advised the operator that he was relieved 
from duty “until such time as you are 
physically able to perform all the work 
normally required of your assignment”. 

In subsequent correspondence with a 
union oficial, who had written requesting 
the operator’s reinstatement with pay, the 
superintendent pointed out that the opera- 
tor had not been suspended or discharged 
but was on sick leave. The request for 
reinstatement with pay was declined. 

Later the operator was ordered to report 
for a physical re-examination and, after 
the examination, to arrange for “proper” 
leave if he was unable to return to service. 
“Otherwise you will be considered absent 
without leave,” the operator was warned. 

The operator reported for the medical 
examination but did not arrange leave of 
absence, informing the superintendent that 
his union was now handling the case. To 
this, the superintendent replied that the 
operator himself would have to arrange 
for leave of absence, as “this is not a 
proper matter to handle with your organi- 
zation”. 





On July 4 the superintendent sent a 
notice to the operator of an investigation 
to be held the next day. The investigation 
was held but the operator failed to appear. 

Following the investigation the superin- 
tendent advised the operator on July 12 
that he had been penalized with 50 demerit 
marks and suspension “until management 
can be assured of your willingness to 
properly obey the rules and instructions”. 

When the company again declined to 
reinstate the operator with pay, the union 
referred the grievance to the Board of 
Adjustment. 

The driving of the pick-up was not part 
of an operator’s duty, the union asserted. 
The union contended, too, that the investi- 
gation July 5 had been uncalled for and its 
findings unfair. 

The union declared the operator had 
actually been suspended on May 24 and 
was entitled to reinstatement with pay for 
time lost since that date. 

The company contended it was a duty of 
their train order operators to call crews 
and, if necessary, to use the company 
vehicle to do so. It argued that the opera- 
tor was relieved May 24 only because of 
his “self-judged” physical condition and 
that he was not suspended or disciplined 
in any way at that time but had “dis- 
qualified himself”. His suspension, it said, 
depended entirely on his attitude concern- 
ing his employment, and the discipline 
assessed was not a bar to the operator’s 
return to service. 

The Board found both parties had 
adopted an unreasonably rigid and unyield- 
ing attitude, and that several months’ 
delay in processing the grievance had been 
caused by union officers’ being busy else- 
where. A part of the responsibility for loss 
of earnings could therefore be borne by 
each. The discipline of 50 demerit marks 
and suspension was not justified, nor was 
the refusal of the employee to attend 
the investigation. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the union to the extent that the employee 
was to be reinstated with seniority unim- 


paired, and paid up for 50 per cent of his 
lost time at schedule rate, and the 50 
demerit marks removed from his record. 


Case No. 703—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen concerning a claim by the 
union that road switcher rates should be 
paid to train crews assigned to mixed trains 
that operate on turn-around basis within 
a radius of 380 miles. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
contended that crews assigned to mixed 
trains between Trois-Riviéres and Gran’- 
Mere should be paid road switcher rates, 
in accordance with an article of the current 
agreement, because they operate on turn- 
around basis within a radius of 30 miles, 
instead of being paid under the provisions 
of another article covering mixed train 
service, which the Company contended was 
applicable to this service. 

The Company contended that the head- 
ing “Road Switcher Service’ and the 
wording of the article showed that the 
character of the service it was intended to 
apply to was concentrated switching opera- 
tion in road service within an area of 30 
track miles. The Company further stated 
that: 

“The assignments in question perform 
limited switching, none of which is indus- 
trial, and only make stops to set off and/or 
to lift a car or cars, the majority of trips 
or combinations of trips in the separate 
assignments not making sufficient stops or 
switches, or a combination of both, to make 
the conversion rate applicable.” 

The Board in its decision said that the 
article cited by the Brotherhood used the 
word “assignments” without specifically 
defining what assignments were intended. 
Since the parties differed in their opinion 
regarding the application of the article, 
the Board recommended that the case be 
referred back to the parties to decide 
definitely, with examples to illustrate if 
necessary, exactly how the rule should 


apply. 





1957 U.S. Strike Activity Lowest Since Second World War 


Strike activity in the United States during 1957, as measured by the number of 
workers involved and the number of man-days lost, reached the lowest point since the 
Second World War, according to a report published in the US. Monthly Labor Review 


for May. 


The total of 1,390,000 workers rendered idle by stoppages which began during 
the year was 10 per cent less than in 1954, the previous low-record year since the war, 


and a quarter less than in 1956. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario High Court refuses company’s application for order quashing 
arbitration board’s decision and, in another decision, considers duty 
of Labour Relations Board to deal with certification applications 


The Ontario High Court refused a 
company’s application for an order to 
quash a decision of a board of arbitration 
under its collective agreement. The com- 
pany’s contention that the dispute was not 
arbitrable was rejected. 

In another decision, the Ontario High 
Court refused to quash a certification order 
issued by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, but at the same time issued a 
mandatory order directing the Board to 
consider another application for certifica- 
tion received on the day of the hearing of 
the earlier application. 


Ontario High Court... 
. upholds jurisdiction of board of arbitration 
to entertain grievances submitted by the union 


On January 22, 1958 Mr. Justice Wells 
of the Ontario High Court dismissed an 
application made by the United Steel Cor- 
poration Limited in certiorart proceedings 
for an order quashing a decision of a board 
of arbitration. 

The application was made to quash the 
decision on the ground that there was no 
jurisdiction conferred on the board of 
arbitration by the collective agreement to 
decide the matters submitted to it. The 
Court in rejecting the application held that 
the arbitration board had the jurisdiction 
which the majority of its members thought 
it had. 

In the reasons for his decision Mr. 
Justice Wells recalled the following cir- 
cumstances of the dispute. 

In 1956 a collective agreement was made 
between Canadian Mead-Morrison Division 
of the United Steel Corporation Limited 
(Welland) and the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2766. 

In a dispute between the company and 
the union, a board of arbitration was 
appointed to consider certain grievances, 
notice of which was filed by Local 2766 
of the United Steelworkers of America. 

On November 27, 1956, at the opening 
of the arbitration hearing, an objection 
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was taken by the company to the Jjurisdic- 
tion of the board of arbitration on the 
ground that none of the grievances were 
arbitrable as all were union grievances, 
whereas the collective agreement made no 
provision for arbitration of union grievances 
and confined the jurisdiction of the board 
to employee grievances on the one hand 
and management grievances on the other. 

The majority decision of the Board 
(Chairman and union’s nominee) made on 
November 28, 1956* held that the Board 
had jurisdiction to deal with the matters 
submitted to it. 

Following the decision of the board the 
company made an application to the Court 
for an order by way of certrorart quashing 
the decision of the arbitration board on 
the ground that it had no jurisdiction to 
decide the matters submitted to it. 

Mr. Justice Wells examined, in the agree- 
ment in question, the provisions as to 
employee disputes and arbitration and also 
the provisions concerning management 
grievances, and found that in all these 
provisions there was none giving the union, 
which was a party to the agreement, a right 
to lodge what is commonly called “a 
policy grievance”, that is, a grievance which 
relates to the violation of the agreement 
generally. This kind of grievance was 
simply not dealt with in the collective 
agreement. | 

In the opinion of the Court the issue at 
bar was governed by the provisions of the 
Labour Relations Act. Section 32 provides 
as follows: 


S. 32 (1) Every collective agreement shall 
provide for the final and binding 
settlement by arbitration, without 





1Reported in Labour Arbitration Cases, Vol. 7, 
at p. 174. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





stoppage of work, of all differences 
between the parties arising from 
the interpretation, application, 
administration or alleged violation 
of the agreement, including any 
question as to whether a matter is 
arbitrable. 

If a collective agreement does not 
contain such a provision as 1s 
mentioned in subsection 1, it shall 
be deemed to contain the following 
provision: 

Where a difference arises be- 
tween the parties relating to 
the interpretation, application 
or administration of this agree- 
ment, including any question as 
to whether a matter is arbitra- 
ble, or where an allegation is 
made that this agreement has 
been violated, either of the par- 
ties may, after exhausting any 
grievance procedure established 
by this agreement, notify the 
other party in writing of its 
desire to submit the difference 
or allegation to arbitration and 
the notice shall contain the 
name of the first party’s appoin- 
tee to an arbitration board. The 
recipient of the notice shall 
within five days advise the other 
party of the name of its appoin- 
tee to the arbitration board. 
The two appointees so selected 
shall, within five days of the 
appointment of the second of 
them, appoint a third person 
who shall be the chairman. If 
the recipient of the notice fails 
to appoint an arbitrator, or if 
the two appointees fail to agree 
upon achairman within the time 
limited, the appointment shall 
be made by the Minister of 
Labour for Ontario upon the 
request of either party. The 
arbitration board shall hear and 
determine the _ difference’ or 
allegation and shall issue a deci- 
sion and the decision shall be 
final and binding upon the par- 
ties and upon any employee 
affected by it. The decision of a 
majority shall be the decision 
of the arbitration board, but 
if there is no majority the deci- 
sion of the chairman shall 
govern. 

(3) If, in the opinion of the Board, 
any part of the arbitration pro- 
vision including the method of 
appointment of the arbitrator or 
arbitration board is inadequate, 
or if the provision set out in 
subsection 2 is alleged by either 
party to be unsuitable, the Board 
may, on the request of either 
party, modify any such provision 
so long as it conforms with sub- 
section 1, but until so modified 
the arbitration provision in the 
collective agreement or in_ sub- 
section 2, as the case may be, shall 
apply. 

The company argued that while there 
was no provision in the agreement dealing 
with an alleged violation of the agreement 


except as to employee or management 


— 
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complaints, the only way in which coverage 
of a union complaint could be established 
was by application to the Labour Relations 
Board under S. 382 (8). 

Mr. Justice Wells did not accept this 
contention. In his opinion, because there 
was no provision for arbitration of union 
complaints, the provisions of S. 382 (2) 
become operative and the collective agree- 
ment must be deemed to contain the 
provision set out in S. 32 (2) of the Act. 
Once it was accepted that the provision of 
S. 32 (2) is to be deemed to be contained 
in the collective agreement, then there was 
ample jurisdiction in the clause set out in 
the statute to submit the matters which 
the arbitration board dealt with to arbitra- 
tion and, in the opinion of the Court, 
as the result of this, the board had the 
jurisdiction, which the majority of its mem- 
bers thought it had, to deal with the 
matters submitted by the union. The 
Court dismissed the company’s application 
with costs. United Steel Corporation Ltd. 
v. The United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 2766 et al, (1958) 12 DLR (2d) 322. 


Ontario High Court... 


. holds Labour Relations Board failed to perform 
statutory duty to hear certification application 


On December 13, 1957 the Ontario High 
Court, acting on the application of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, issued a mandatory order 
directing the Canada Labour Relations 
Board to consider the application for 
certification presented by that union. 

Mr. Justice Wells in his reasons for 
judgment related the circumstances of the 
dispute, as follows: 

On July 18, 1957 the United Steelworkers 
of America made an application to the 
Canada Labour Relations Board for certifi- 
cation of a unit of employees of Can-Met 
Explorations Ltd. 

On July 26, 1957, the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers dis- 
patched a letter to the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, indicating their desire to intervene 
in respect of the application made by the 
Steelworkers. 

In the exchange of letters that followed 
between the Board and the mineworkers 
union, the union stated the grounds for 
intervention, indicating that the employees 
claimed by the application for certification 
were not members in good standing of the 
union, that the majority of employees in 
the bargaining unit were not in support 
of the application and that the bargaining 
unit was not appropriate. 
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On August 7, 1957, the Board acknowl- 
edged, by letter, the receipt of this notice 
of intervention and indicated that if a 
hearing was to be heard, notice of the 
time and place of the hearing would be 
given the parties. Under the same date 
the Board dispatched a telegram to the 
mineworkers union notifying it that the 
Board would hear the parties concerned at 
11 o’clock a.m. on Wednesday, August 14, 
at Ottawa. 

Subsequently, under date of August 18, 
an application for certification by the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers was made to the Board. The 
Board received this application on the 
morning of August 14 just prior to the 
hearing scheduled for the application for 
certification made by the Steelworkers. 


At the hearing on August 14 the applica- 
tion of the mineworkers union was not 
dealt with. In this respect the chairman 
of the Board said: 


-At the present time, at this hearing, 
the “only application we are dealing with is 
the application of the United Steelworkers. 
Your application came in yesterday. That 
is an application which still has to be dealt 
with in the ordinary course of events. It 
came in today, as a matter of fact, and as 
far as the Board is concerned, it is not 
dealing with that and it will not attempt 
to deal with that application at the hearing 
today. 


On August 19, 1957 the Board certified 
the United Steelworkers of America as the 
bargaining agent for the employees of 
Can-Met Explorations. 


Following this decision the mineworkers 
union applied to the Court for an order 
that the certification order issued on August 
19, 1957 be quashed on the ground that 
the Board had no jurisdiction to make the 
order for the reason that there was no 
evidence before the Board that the majority 
of the employees in the unit were members 
in good standing of United Steelworkers 
of America pursuant to the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
the Rules and Regulations made _ there- 
under, and other grounds as counsel may 
advise and the Court may permit. 


A further application was made that the 
Court make an order by way of mandamus 
directing the Board to determine whether 
the unit in respect of which an application 
for certification was made by the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers on August 14, 1957 was appropriate 
for collective bargaining. 

In the opinion of the Court the matters 
under consideration were governed by the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 
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After examining the powers of the Board 
in dealing with an application as defined 
by Section 9, Mr. Justice Wells noted that 
the time for making an application for 
certification as a bargaining agent is defined 
by Section 7 of the statute, which reads 
in part: 

S. 7 (1) A trade union claiming to have 
as members in good standing a 
majority of employees of one or 
more employers in a unit that is 
appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing may, subject to the rules of 
the Board and in accordance with 
this section, make application to 
the Board to be certified as bar- 
gaining agent of the employees in 
the unit. 

(2) Where no collective agreement is 
in force and no bargaining agent 
has been certified under this Act 
for the unit, the application may 
be made at any time. 


Section 61 dealing with the powers of 
the Board provides in subsection 2: 


S. 61 (2) A decision or order of the Board 
is final and conclusive and not 
open to question or review but 
the Board may, if it considers it 
advisable so to do, reconsider any 
decision or order made by it 
under this Act, and may vary or 
revoke any decision or order made 
by it under this Act. 


Referring to subsection 2, Mr. Justice 
Wells noted that in the present state of 
authorities, if the Canada Labour Relations 
Board acted within the jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon it by the statute, certrorar 
does not lie and the Court has no jurisdic- 
tion to quash any order made by the Board. 

The Court proceeded first with the appli- 
cation to quash the order of August 19 
certifying the United Steelworkers as the 
bargaining agent. 

The Court was not concerned whether 
the Board’s decision was correct or incor- 
rect, on the evidence it had before it. The 
powers and methods of investigation granted 
to the Board by subsection 4 of Section 9 
of the Act are of the widest and most 
general nature. The chief objection raised 
by the mineworkers union was based largely 
on the contention that the employees on 
whose behalf the application was made by 
the steelworkers union were not in fact 
members of that union. In the opinion of 
the Court this question was one for the 
Board itself to determine (S. 61) and its 
decision in this respect is final and con- 
clusive for all purposes of the Act. 

It is not for the Court to decide whether 
the Board was right or wrong in its deci- 
sion, but only to come to the conclusion 
from the certificate issued on August 19, 
that the Board was of the opinion that the 
employees, for whom the application was 


made on behalf of the United Steelworkers, 
were members of the union and were em- 
ployees of the company concerned, and the 
Board had full authority and power to 
determine this. Consequently the Court 
dismissed the application to quash the 
certification order of August 19. 


Next the Court dealt with the applica- 
tion for mandamus directing the Board to 
consider the application for certification 
submitted by the mineworkers’ union. 

Mr. Justice Wells noted that it is quite 
clear from the transcript of proceedings 
taken before the Board that the application 
for certification of the mineworkers’ union 
was not dealt with at the hearing on 
August 14. 

In his opinion that application which was 
received by the Board on the morning of 
August 14 was made in time, pursuant to 
the term of Section 7 of the Act, because 
at the time it was made to the Board 
there was no collective agreement in force 
and no bargaining agent had been certified 
under the statute. Subsequently the judge 


added that it was the Board’s statutory 
duty to act pursuant to the powers and 
duties given it by Section 9 and concluded: 
“In my view it failed to carry out its 
statutory duty in that respect and has not, 
in fact, carried it out as yet.” 

The Court issued a mandatory order 
directing the Board to consider the applica- 
tion of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers as of August 14, 
1957, pursuant to the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. 

The Court did not consider it necessary 
to quash the certification order before mak- 
ing the mandatory order. Mr. Justice Wells 
was of the opinion that if the Board after 
it has carried out its statutory duties, 
should come to the conclusion that the 
application of the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union should be acceded to, then 
pursuant to Section 10 of the Act any 
order then made would have the effect 
of vacating their previous order of August 
19. Thibault et al. v. Canada Labour 
Relations Board et al., (1958) 12 D.L.R. 
(2d) a bartco,pi.100: 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Quebec raises minimum wages of certain forestry workers, employees 


of municipal, school corporations. 


In Quebec, a new forestry order was 
issued which, in addition to setting new 
minimum rates for employees on a fixed 
wage basis, provided for a 2-per-cent vaca- 
tion allowance upon termination for all 
employees who work at least 75 days in 
a four-month period for the same employer 
and a weekly rest for employees with a 
regular work week. Another order raised 
minimum wages in municipal and school 
corporations. 

Regulations under the Manitoba Child 
Welfare Act were revised with the result 
that a family consisting of one parent and 
a child three years or under may now be 
granted up to $102 a month. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Coal 
Mines Regulation Act setting out require- 
ments for shock blasting were gazetted on 
March 31 as Alta. Reg. 82/58. 

Shock blasting, by which is meant the 
“firing of more than one shot in coal 
at a working place in an underground 
mine,” may not be carried on without the 
written permission of the Director of Mines. 

If a district or split in an underground 
mine is subject to sudden outbursts of gas 


Manitoba raises mothers’ allowances 


or coal, the owner or manager may apply 
to the Director for permission to carry 
out shock blasting, giving full particulars of 
the reasons for the application. 

On receipt of the application, the Direc- 
tor may require additional information or 
he may grant permission to carry out shock 
blasting, laying down whatever conditions 
he considers advisable. 

Before operations begin, however, the 
district inspector and the owner or manager 
must draw up a set of safety rules, which 
must be approved by the Director, who 
may make additional rules if necessary. 

If shots are fired from the surface no 
person may be in the mine at the time. 
When shots are fired from a permanent 
underground firing station, only the shot- 
firer and his assistant may remain in the 
district. 

Where shock blasting is carried on under 
these regulations, Sections 246 and 250 of 
the Act dealing with signalling and com- 
munications in a shaft are suspended. 


Manitoba Child Welfare Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Child 
Welfare Act revising the allowances pay- 
able on behalf of bereaved or dependent 
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children were gazetted on March 29 as 
Man. Reg. 19/58, replacing regulations 
issued last year (L.G., June 1957, p. 721). 

Under the Act, an allowance is payable 
with respect to “a child who, because of 
the death of both parents, or the death of 
the father, or confinement of the father 
in a hospital for mental diseases, or the 
total and permanent physical disability 
of the father, is likely to suffer because 
of a lack of means to have proper care 
supplied”’. 

The allowance is payable only in respect 
of a child 14 years or under, but may be 
continued if a child is not capable of self- 
support because of mental or physical 
incapacity. An allowance may also be con- 
tinued at the discretion of the Director of 
Public Welfare in the case of a child 
attending school. 

The former regulations fixed maximum 
monthly allowances varying from $51 for 
a family with one parent and one enrolled 
child up to $150 for a family with one 
parent and seven or more enrolled children. 
Out of these maximum monthly allowances 
provision had to be made for food and 
clothing, rent or, in lieu of rent, interest, 
taxes, etc., and operating expenses, within 
the limits specified. An extra allowance 
was also provided for winter fuel. 


The new regulations do not fix maximum 
monthly allowances for a family unit, how- 
ever. Instead, they set out maximum 
monthly allowances for food, clothing, shel- 
ter, utilities, fuel and household and _ per- 
sonal needs, the allowances for food and 
clothing taking into consideration the age 
of the child. The regulations also give 
the Director authority to grant up to $180 
a year to meet an extraordinary need. 


As previously indicated, the allowances 
for food are established on an age basis, 
ranging from $11 for a child three years 
and under up to $23 for an adult in a 
family of two beneficiaries. The allowance 
will be reduced, however, where a family 
consists of five or more persons. 


Clothing allowances also vary according 
to the age of the beneficiary. The allow- 
ance for an adult and for a child 12 to 18 
years is $5 a month. The maximum for 
children 7 to 11 years is $4 and for those 
6 years and under $3 a month. 


As regards shelter allowances, the regu- 
lations now provide that actual rent up to 
a maximum of $55 a month may be paid. 
In leu of rent, up to $20 a month may be 
allowed for taxes, insurance or minor 
repairs, plus whatever may be approved by 
the district office supervisor for principal 
and interest on a mortgage and for major 
repalrs. 
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From October to May, up to $19 a month 
may be granted to a family in an unheated 
house and up to $15 to a family living in 
unheated rooms. The maximum allowance 
for utilities is $5 a month. 

A family that in the opinion of the 
Director has no income may be allowed 
up to $10 a month for household and per- 
sonal needs. 

Special rules have also been set out with 
respect to allowances payable on behalf of 
children not residing with a parent. 

As a result of these changes, a family 
unit consisting of one adult and a child 
three years or under may now receive up 
to $102 a month, whereas under the former 
regulations the maximum was $51. 

The requirements for enrolment are sub- 
stantially the same as before. One difference 
is that a child may now be out of the 
province for three months before an allow- 
ance is cancelled. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Two revised minimum wage orders gov- 
erning forestry workers and employees of 
municipal and school corporations, an 
amendment to the general minimum wage 
order, and a renewal order, made by the 
Quebec Minimum Wage Commission on 
February 12 and approved by O.C. 341 
of April 17, were gazetted on April 26, to 
take effect that day. 

The revised forestry order, Order 39 
(1958), while it left piecework rates 
unchanged, established new general hourly, 
daily and weekly rates for other workers 
and provided for weekly rest and vacation 
pay for some employees. Order 41 (1958) 
brought minimum wages of employees of 
municipal and school corporations back 
into line with those set under the general 
minimum wage order issued last year (L.G., 
June 1957, p. 727). The fourth order 
renewed until May 1, 1959, the three orders 
issued last year, namely, Order 4 (1957), 
the general minimum wage order; Order 40 
(1957), the order governing hotels, restaur- 
ants, hospitals and nursing homes; and 
Order 3 (1957), the order providing for 
vacations with pay. 

Order No. 39 (1958), Forest Operations 

In keeping with the trend evidenced 
last year when the general order was 
revised, the new forestry order has been 
rearranged and simplified. Instead of six 
categories of workmen, each one with sub- 
divisions, the new order has five, thereby 
eliminating 16 minimum rates. 

Another difference is that, except in the 
case of pieceworkers, rates are no longer 
set on an occupational basis. The deter- 
mining factor now is the extent to which 
an employee’s hours of work are verifiable. 


Order 39 (1958) also differs from the 
former order in several other respects. In 
the new order, the regular work week is 54 
hours instead of 60. Two new benefits have 
also been introduced, the order requiring 
employees with a fixed work week to be 
given a weekly rest and providing for a 
2-per-cent vacation allowance upon ter- 
mination of employment. 

The coverage cf the order is more 
expressly set out than formerly, the order 
applying to the following operations: 
logging, by which is meant the cutting, 
transporting and loading of wood on boats 
or railroad cars and the barking and buck- 
ing of wood before loading; forest improve- 
ment undertakings such as the construction 
and maintenance of roads, camps, dams, 
pillars and loading and driving facilities and 
the thinning-out of trees, the drainage and 
irrigation of the soil; reforestation, and 
driving operations. For the first time, 
caterers working in connection with any 
of the operations listed above are specific- 
ally covered. 

Contractors, subcontractors and jobbers 
are included in the definition of employer 
for the purposes of the order. 

The exemptions are also more specifically 
set out than previously. Persons employed 
in wood processing plants other than saw- 
mills producing lumber for logging opera- 
tions are not covered, nor are employees 
who transport lumber outside the forests. 
The order also exempts farmers, the em- 
ployer’s consort, persons working in forest 
colonies, emergency fire fighters, and em- 
ployees covered by a collective agreement 
under the Labour Relations Act, if the 
wages and working conditions established 
by the agreement are generally better than 
those set out in the order. 

Hours 


The revised order sets a regular work 
week of 54 hours for all employees except: 
pieceworkers, cooks, kitchen help, camp 
guardians, stablemen, dam and gate guar- 
dians, fire fighters and persons engaged in 
boat-loading operations. The latter are 
deemed to have no regular work week and 
consequently are not entitled to overtime. 
The previous order fixed a 60-hour regular 
work week for apprentices and incapacitated 
persons, drivers and sorters in driving 
operations and persons engaged in cutting 
pulpwood, firewood, and sawlogs who were 
employed on a fixed wage basis. Other 
employees were considered to have no fixed 
work week. 

Wage Rates 

As indicated above, a new method of 
fixing rates has been adopted. Special daily 
rates are no longer set for employees 
engaged in driving operations, in auxiliary 


work around camps or in cutting pulpwood, 
firewood and sawlogs. Instead, the revised 
order, while continuing to set out special 
provisions for pieceworkers and inexper- 
ienced persons, establishes only three mini- 
mum rates for other employees, the deter- 
mining factor being the extent to which 
hours are controlled. Employees whose 
hours of work per hour are verifiable must 
now be paid a minimum of 75 cents an 
hour. For those whose hours of work per 
day cannot be verified, the minimum is 
now $7 a day. The rate for employees 
without a regular work week is $42 a week. 

As is customary, special provisions are 
again set out for inexperienced or handi- 
capped workers whose output is below 
normal. Instead of a single minimum wage 
of $5.20 a day based on a 60-hour week, 
the revised order provides for two minimum 
rates. One, an hourly minimum of 50 cents, 
apples to inexperienced or handicapped 
employees whose actual working time is 
verifiable and whose regular work week 
is 54 hours. The other, a daily minimum 
of $5, governs employees in this category 
who have no regular work week or whose 
hours of work cannot be verified. 

The same quota is imposed as formerly, 
the order providing that the number of 
inexperienced and handicapped workers 
may not exceed 20 per cent of the total 
number of employees in the camp. 

The piecework rates, which, as previously 
indicated, are unchanged, apply to em- 
ployees engaged in cutting pulpwood, fire- 
wood and sawlogs. For pieceworkers in 
pulpwood operations, the rate varies from 
$5.40 per 100 solid cubic feet for lengths 
of from 4’ to 6’ to $2.45 for 16-foot lengths 
for all wood except aspen and poplar and 
from $4.15 to $1.90 for aspen and poplar. 
For wood measured by the cord, the mini- 
mum is $3.55 for aspen and poplar and 
$4.60 for other wood. 

Employees engaged in cutting firewood 
must still be paid at least $4.60 per cord 
for wood 4 feet in length. For bolts of any 
other length the rate, as before, varies from 
$3.75 to $1.70 per 32 square feet of piling 
surface, depending on the length of the log. 

The minimum for cutting sawlogs varies 
from $7.45 to $4.95 per 1,000 board feet. 
The rate for wood measured by the cord 
remains $4.60 and for wood measured in 
solid cubic feet the rate is $5.40 per 100 
Sree 

Employees engaged in cutting pulpwood 
and sawlogs are again allowed an additional 
amount for peeling. 

In all cases, the piecework rates apply 
to the quantity of marketable timber 
accepted by a culler as defined in the 
Quebee Cullers’ Act. 
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As formerly, employees engaged in cutting 
sawlogs or in pulpwood operations who do 
not do the preparatory work usually assigned 
to such workers may be paid at a lower 
rate provided the rate is stipulated in the 
engagement contract, and is not less than 
a daily minimum, which has been raised 
from $5.20 to $7. 

Overtime 

The revised order has the same definition 
of overtime as before, all hours worked in 
excess of the regular work week. For most 
forestry workers other than pieceworkers, 
this now means all time worked beyond 
the regular 54-hour week. 

Employees paid on an hourly basis and 
not governed by a collective labour agree- 
ment are entitled to their regular rate for 
overtime, which may not be less than the 
prescribed minimum. The same is true of 
other forestry workers, except that em- 
ployees paid on a weekly, monthly, or 
yearly basis and receiving $54 or more a 
week are not entitled to overtime. 

This is a higher minimum standard than 
in the former order in that the regular 
work week has been reduced and it would 
appear that more employees would be on 
a fixed work week than formerly. 
Deductions 

A few minor changes were made in the 
provisions with respect to deductions. The 
maximum deduction for board and lodging 
remains $1.50 a day. Employers are again 
forbidden to charge for the use of blankets 
but may now deduct for lost bedding equip- 
ment or blankets not returned, provided 
the rates are mentioned in notices and pay 
statements. 

Although the 40-cent fee for laundering 
certain specified articles of clothing has 
been dropped, deductions for laundering 
may still be made if a price list is posted in 
the employees’ living quarters. 

All employees except pieceworkers or 
jobworkers must be provided with the 
necessary tools and equipment at the em- 
ployer’s expense. However, an employee 
may now be charged for safety garments 
not returned as well as for tools lost. 

As formerly, the Order provides that 
horses must be fed and shod at the em- 
ployer’s expense. 

The following other deductions are again 
permitted, deductions imposed by an Act 
or court order; cash advances made to 
workers; the price of goods sold, provided 
a price list is posted in a conspicuous place 
in the camp building. 

Weekly Rest and Vacation Allowances 

For the first time, a weekly rest pro- 
vision is set out for these employees, the 
revised order providing that every employee 
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with a regular work week must be given a 
weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours or two 
periods of 18 hours each. 

Another departure is the provision 
respecting paid vacations. Every forestry 
worker is now entitled to 2 per cent of his 
earnings, provided he works at least 75 
days within a four-month period for the 
same employer. This qualifying period, 
however, does not apply to employees laid 
off. The vacation allowance is payable 
on departure. For a 12-month work period 
the allowance must be paid between May 1 
and June 1 each year. 

General Provisions 

Before beginning operations, an employer 
must send the Commission written notice 
of his plans, at the same time requesting 
copies of this Order for posting in his 
camps. 

As previously, an employer must see that 
an employee signs a contract showing the 
conditions of employment before he starts 
to work. As well as specifying the basis 
of payment and the wage rate, the contract 
must now indicate whether the employee is 
classified as an inexperienced or handi- 
capped worker. One copy must be given to 
the employee immediately and another 
forwarded to the Commission upon ter- 
mination. 

The Order again provides that an em- 
ployee must be reimbursed for his trans- 
portation expenses en route, including 
board and lodging, with the employer being 
permitted to claim for such services any 
sum specified in the hiring contract. The 
provision permitting employers to withhold 
payment of such expenses from employees 
hired on a fixed wage basis who voluntarily 
quit their jobs within 15 days of being 
hired provided such terms were written 
into the employment contract has been 
dropped, however. 

Employers engaged in forestry operations 
are now obliged to maintain a work record 
system similar to those required under 
other orders. The records are to be kept 
for at least six years and particulars must 
be forwarded to the Commission upon 
request. Each record must show in respect 
of each employee: name and address, occu- 
pation, date of commencement of employ- 
ment, pay period, total number of hours 
worked, overtime, wage rate and wages 
earned, deductions, take-home pay, and, 
where applicable, information regarding 
vacations. Particulars respecting hours and 
overtime need not be recorded in the case 
of an employee without a fixed work week 
nor in the case of a worker on a fixed 
weekly, monthly or annual salary whose 
weekly wage is $54 or more, because, as 


previously noted, such an employee is not 
entitled to overtime. 

Several changes were noted in the pro- 
vision respecting pay statements. One is 
that the Commission is no longer author- 
ized to grant exemptions from this require- 
ment. Another is that an employee is 
entitled to receive a pay statement every 
pay period as well as on departure. Also, 
the new order requires additional informa- 
tion, providing that the following par- 
ticulars must be shown on every statement: 
the employee’s name and address; the pay 
period; the total number of hours worked, 
including overtime; the wage rate and 
wages earned; the amount of earnings, if 
a pleceworker or a jobworker, and the 
basic rate specified in the engagement 
contract; the deductions, and take-home 
pay. However, pay statements of persons 
earning $54 or more a week and paid a 
fixed weekly, monthly or annual salary 
need not show hours worked, as these em- 
ployees are not entitled to overtime. Under 
the previous order, the pay statement was 
required to show gross earnings, wage scale, 
deductions and the number of days worked 
and present in camp. 

Like most other orders, Order 39 has a 
provision requiring an employer to post all 
regulations, orders or documents sent to 
him by the Commission. 


Order 41 (1958), Municipal and School 
Corporations 

Order 41 (1958) brings minimum wages 
of employees of municipal and school cor- 
porations whose hours of work are verifiable 
back into line with those set by Order 4 
(1957), the general minimum wage order 
governing the majority of unorganized 
workers in the province. From 1953, when 
Order 41 was last revised (L.G. 1953, p. 903), 
until last year, minimum wages of exper- 
ienced and inexperienced workers had been 
the same in both orders. Minimum wages 
in municipal and school corporations fell 
behind, however, when Order 4 was revised 
last year (L.G., June 1957, p. 728). 

As well as raising rates, the revised 
order also redefined zone boundaries to 
conform with those under Order 4. In 
keeping with the trend, Order 41 was also 
simplified, some of the special rates for 
school corporations having been eliminated. 

As formerly, the order covers all em- 
ployees of municipal and school corpora- 
tions to whom the Minimum Wage Act 
applies, except persons governed by another 
order. 

Zones 

For the purposes of the order the prov- 
ince is again divided into three zones. The 
zone boundaries have been redrawn, how- 


ever, to conform with those established 
last year under the general minimum wage 
order. Zone 1, as before, comprises the 
City of Montreal and the municipalities 
totally or partially situated on Montreal 
Island; Zone 2, which formerly consisted 
of Quebec City and the section of Number 
5 industrial area outside the city limits 
and cities or towns with a population of 
10,000 or more, has been extended to include 
all centres with a population of 6,000 or 
more except those in Zone 1; Zone 3 covers 
the remainder of the province. 


Hours 


Although wage rates have been brought 
into line, the “regular work week”, by 
which is meant “the number of hours in a 
week beyond which any time worked must 
be paid for at an increased rate” con- 
tinues to be longer than that set for most 
employees under the general order. The 
work week of the majority of employees of 
municipal and school corporations is 54 
hours, whereas under Order 4, minimum 
wage rates are generally based on a 48-hour 
week. 


As formerly, a longer work week is set 
for some employees, motor vehicle chauf- 
feurs and their helpers being permitted to 
work up to 60 hours in a week without the 
payment of overtime. The regular work 
week of firemen, policemen and firemen- 
policemen is 72 hours. In Zones 1 and 2, 
the working hours of such employees may 
average 72 hours a week over a consecu- 
tive two-week period but may not exceed 
144 hours in two weeks except in cases of 
extreme emergency. 


Some employees are again deemed to 
have no regular work week and are there- 
fore not entitled to overtime pay. Except 
for the addition of telephone operators in 
Zone III, the list is the same as before 
and includes: employees employed at work 
conditioned by the tide; caretakers with 
lodgings furnished; persons engaged in 
snow-clearing operations; employees and 
their helpers operating power shovels, bull- 
dozers, snogos, or similar vehicles; persons 
whose hours of work are not verifiable; 
school attendance officers and teachers. 


Minmum Wages 

Minimum wages of employees of muni- 
cipal and school corporations continue to be 
established on an hourly basis, with the 
usual exceptions for certain employees with- 
out a fixed work week, namely, caretakers, 
secretaries, attendance officers and teachers 
for whom weekly or monthly rates are set. 
Instead of three general categories, how- 
ever, there are now four, experienced em- 
ployees (except those covered by special 
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provisions), watchmen, inexperienced em- 
ployees, and office boys and messengers. 


Unless otherwise provided for, the mini- 
mum wages of experienced employees of 
municipal and school corporations have 
been increased by 9 cents to 60 cents an 
hour in Zone 1, 55 cents in Zone 2 and 
50 cents in Zone 3, the same as under the 
general order. 


Watchmen, whose rates were lower under 
the previous order, must now be paid the 
same minimum as experienced employees, 
namely, 60 cents in Zone 1, 55 in Zone 2 
and 50 cents in Zone 3. This means that, 
proportionally, these workers received a 
greater increase than other employees 
governed by the order. 


Inexperienced employees, by which is 
meant apprentices and persons doing 
unskilled work or work that does not 
require training whose output is less than 
that of a skilled worker, are now entitled to 
45 cents an hour in Zone 1, 40 cents in 
Zone 2 and 385 cents in Zone 3. These rates 
are 15 cents less than those set for exper- 
ienced workers. As before, a quota is 
imposed, the number of inexperienced 
workers in any establishment being limited 
to 20 per cent of the total number of 
employees. 


Instead of classifying them as  inex- 
perienced employees as formerly, the new 
order sets out special provisions for office 
boys and messengers, fixing minimum wages 
of 40 cents in Zone 1, 35 cents in Zone 2 
and 30 cents in Zone 3. Although the new 
rates are 5 cents an hour less than those 
of inexperienced employees, they neverthe- 
less represent a gain for office boys and 
messengers, their previous minimum having 
been 30, 25 and 22 cents, depending on the 
zone. 


Weekly rates are again set for caretakers 
continuously supervising their employer’s 
establishment who are provided with free 
lodgings on the premises. These have now 
been increased from $18 in Zone 1, $16 
in Zone 2 and $15 in Zone 3 to $30, $25, 
and $20, respectively. 


As before, monthly rates are set for 
secretaries of local municipal corporations 
whose hours of work are not verifiable, the 
rates varying according to the population. 
Zone boundaries, previously disregarded, 
are again taken into consideration, the 
minimum being $150 in Zone 1 and $120 
in Zone 2. Four rates are set for secre- 
taries in Zone 3, ranging from $30 a 
month in municipalities with a population 
of 300 or fewer to $80 in centres with a 
population of from 1,501 to 6,000. For- 
merly, seven rates were set, ranging from 
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$20 a month in a community of 250 persons 
or fewer to $110 in cities with a population 
of 10,000 or more. 


In county municipalities, the minimum 
has been raised from $40 to $60 a month, 
regardless of the zone or the number of 
hours worked. 


Overtime 


The overtime provisions are unchanged, 
overtime again being regarded as any time 
worked in excess of the regular work week, 
or, in the case of employees paid by the 
month or half-month, hours worked beyond 
the hours fixed for the regular working 
month or half-month. The “regular working 
month” is calculated by multiplying the 
number of hours in the regular work week 
by 44 or, if there are 31 days in the 
month, by 44. Similarly, the “regular work- 
ing half-month” is established by multi- 
plying the number of hours in the regular 
work week by 2} or, in a month of 31 days, 
by 24. 

For employees paid by the hour and not 
governed by a collective agreement the 
overtime rate is one and one-half times 
the regular rate and any provision in an 
individual labour contract for a lower 
overtime rate is forbidden. 


For employees not in the above category, 
the overtime payment must be at least 
time and one-half the minimum rate. As 
formerly, employees on a fixed weekly, 
monthly or yearly wage and receiving, 
even when not working a full week, $50 
a week in Zone 1 and $45 in Zones 2 and 3 
are not entitled to overtime rates. 


Firemen, policemen, and firemen-police- 
men in Zones 1 and 2 being permitted to 
work up to 144 hours in a consecutive two- 
week period, the order again sets out a 
special overtime rate for these employees. 
In addition to the wages payable to 
them for their regular hours, they must 
be paid at least $1 an hour for time 
worked beyond the prescribed limits. This 
provision does not apply to police chiefs, 
chief firemen or chief firemen-policemen 
or to their assistants, however. 


Other Provisions 


Except that it is not limited to employees 
with a fixed work week, the weekly rest 
provision is the same as that of Order 
No. 39 described above. 


Employees of municipal and school cor- 
porations are still not entitled to a vaca- 
tion with pay or to a vacation allowance, 
no provision having been made either in 
this Order or in Order No. 3 (1957), the 
order governing vacations. 

(Continued on page 654) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in March about 4 per 
cent higher than number in February and 30 per cent above March 


1957 total, statistics* show. 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
March was 253,338, about 4 per cent higher 
than the 243,907 recorded in February and 
30 per cent above the March 1957 total 
of 195,224. 

These figures approximate the numbers 
of new cases of recorded unemployment 
among insured persons, because’ those 
separating from employment and wishing 
to draw benefit are required to file either 
an initial or a renewal claim. Invariably 
a certain number of initial claims are taken 
on behalf of persons exhausting their bene- 
fit and wishing to be considered for estab- 
lishment of a subsequent benefit period. 
Such claims do not constitute new cases. 

Reflecting usual seasonal movements, the 
count of persons having a claim_for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit in the “live” 
file on March 31 declined from February 
28. On March 31, a total of 859,639 persons 
had a claim for benefit in the live file, 
compared with 869,349 on February 28. 
On March 29, 1957 the total was 558,811. 
These totals include seasonal benefit claim- 
ants numbering 235,051, 209,384 and 103,414 
respectively, comprising 27 per cent, 24 
per cent and 19 per cent of the total claim- 
ants on the dates specified. 

Thus, claimants for regular benefit hav- 
ing a claim in the live file declined by 
about 35,000 during March, whereas sea- 
sonal benefit claimants increased by some 
26.000. This change in the composition of 
the claimant group as between regular and 
seasonal claimants may be attributed partly 
to the fact that claimants exhausting their 
regular benefit have payments extended 
under the seasonal benefit. 

Claimants classed as “postal’’ constituted 
42 per cent of total claimants on March 31 
compared with 41 per cent on February 28. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of book. 





Claimants on “live” file decline in month 





CORRECTION 


The note on page 283 of the March issue 
referring to regular and seasonal claims and 
payments was incorrect as regards Table 
E-1, which since the new Act came into 
force has covered seasonal as well as regular 
payments during the period when seasonal 
benefit was applicable. Regarding Table E-3, 
in the past during this period the column 
relating to renewal claims filed covered 
regular claims only, while the column relat- 
ing to claims disposed of as “not entitled to 
benefit” referred to claims for regular benefit 
only, without reference to whether or not 
such claimants were entitled to seasonal 
benefit. This column now shows the numbers 
of claimants not entitled to either seasonal 
or regular benefit. 





Seasonal claimants on March 31 were 50 
per cent postal as against 39 per cent of 
regular claimants in this category. 

The duration of time on claim at March 
31 shows considerable change in comparison 
with the previous month and the same 
month last year. The following table gives 
the percentage of all claims in the live 
file at each date according to the number 
of weeks continuously in the live file: 

Percentage distribution of claimants by 
duration on the register (weeks). 


9 and 

2orless 3-4 5-8 over 
Marcel 1957 us.. 32k 10 16 53 
‘Bebruaryele5ssmn. 7 9 2) 53 
Marche 1958) scncohl6 8 14 62 


One in eight persons having a claim in 
the live file on March 31 had been con- 
tinuously on claim for a period of 21 weeks 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
indus- 


opening and closing of seasonal 
tries, Increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 
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or over. Contiguous periods of regular 
and seasonal benefit do not cause a break 
in the cumulative count of the number of 
weeks on claim. 

While male claimants outnumber females 
by about four to one, the proportion of 
males tends to increase with the length of 
time on claim. At the extreme upper cate- 
gory (over 20 weeks), however, the ratio 
of males to females is just under three 
to one. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during March numbered 250,271; of these, 
224,471 were considered entitled to benefit. 
Initial claims adjudicated totalled 178,232, 
of which some 7 per cent were found to be 
unable to fulfil the minimum contribution 
requirements for either regular or seasonal 
benefit. 

The amount of benefit paid during March 
was at a record level of $72.4 million, con- 
siderably above the $63.3 million paid out 
in February and about 64 per cent higher 
than the $44.1 million paid out in March 
1957. The average weekly payment was 
$21.48 in March, $21.51 in February and 
$21.08 in March 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for March show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
5,060,167 employees who have made con- 


tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1957. 


At March 31 employers registered num- 
bered 301,516, a decrease of 623 since 
February 28. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 5,415 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,594 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 238 
were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,583 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 106 cases, 
13 against employers and 93 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 978*. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in March totalled 
$21,327,216.42+ compared with $18,913,645.02 
in February and $20,735,498.00 in March 
1957. Benefits paid in March totalled 
$72,358,172.53 compared with $63,283,994.04 
in February and $44,103,220.14 in March 
1957. The balance in the fund on March 
31 was $743,516,135.667; on February 28 it 
was $794,547,091.77 and March 31, 1957, 
$874,574 ,651.66. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1487, April 10, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant 
was retired on pension by the Canadian 
National Railways at the age of 65. 

On September 5, 1957, he filed an initial 
claim for benefit and on the same date 
applied for the dependency rate in respect 
of his wife, stating in effect that she had 
been confined to a mental hospital for the 
past 37 years and that he had been support- 
ing her all that time by way of supplying 
her clothing and paying the hospital $15.00 
a month for her maintenance. 


The superintendent of collections of the 
mental institution stated that the provin- 
cial daily rate for the maintenance of the 
claimant’s wife was $2.50, of which the 
claimant paid 50 cents. 
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The insurance officer allowed the claim 
but not at the dependency rate because, in 
his opinion, the claimant had not proved 
that his wife was wholly or mainly main- 
tained by him (sections 47 (3) of the Act 
and 168 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on September 19, 1957, stating 
that when his wife entered the mental 
hospital in 1920, all he was asked to pay 
for her maintenance was 50 cents a day. 
He enclosed also receipts which showed 
that he had paid the hospital $30.00 on 
February 1, March 20, May 21, September 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 

tAll figures given for March 1958 are subject to 
revision. 


9, and September 18, 1957. These payments 
at irregular intervals were at the rate of 
50c per day. In addition thereto, he sub- 
mitted a letter dated March 14, 1957, from 
the provincial Department of Health and 
Public Welfare acknowledging receipt of a 
pair of slippers for his wife. 

The board of referees, after having 
heard the claimant on October 4, 1957, 
unanimously dismissed the appeal on the 
grounds that while they felt very sym- 
pathetic towards the claimant, he could not 
be considered to be wholly or mainly 
supporting his wife within the meaning of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The claimant’s union appealed to the 
Umpire on October 23, 1957, stating that 
durmg the past 387 years the provincial 
government had assessed the claimant 50 
cents a day for his wife’s maintenance 
in the hospital and, in addition to this, 
he was required to provide her clothing 
and personal effects, which amounted to 
$300.00 a year and that, because of these 
expenses and those entailed in visiting his 
wife every two weeks, he should be con- 
sidered eligible for the dependency rate 
of benefit. 


Conclusions: Paragraph 3 (a) (i) of sec- 
tion 47 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act reads as follows:— 

(3) For the purpose of this section, 

(a) a person with a dependent is 
(1) a man whose wife is being 
maintained wholly or mainly 
DY Mime . 

This provision is in no way ambiguous. 
The evidence must show that the husband 
pays either the whole cost of her main- 
tenance or more than half the actual cost 
thereof. 

The evidence adduced by the claimant 
shows that at no time prior to his separa- 
tion from employment did the value of 
his contribution to his wife’s support exceed 
one half the actual cost of her maintenance. 
Therefore, as the wife cannot be said to 
have been wholly or mainly maintained 
by the claimant, he was not entitled to the 
dependency rate of benefit. Although I 
share the sympathy expressed by the board 
of referees, I can find no valid reason to 
differ with its unanimous decision. 

The appeal is disallowed. 


Decision CUB-1492, April 14, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
married, 26 years of age, filed an applica- 
tion for benefit at a local office of the 
Commission in Ontario on November 23, 
1956 and registered for employment as a 
salesman. He stated that he had worked 
in this capacity for a local employer from 


February 13, 1956 to November 16, 1956 
and had been laid off because he was not 
producing enough business. The claim was 
allowed. 


The claimant, in March 1957, moved to 
Alberta and his claim was transferred to a 
local office in that province. 


On June 38, 1957, the claimant was 
referred to a position in his registered 
occupation, located some fifty miles from 
his home. In refusing this work, the 
claimant explained that he had plans to 
go to Ontario for a position to commence 
on July 1, 1957, and he was available only 
until that date. 


In a signed statement to the enforcement 
officer on June 14, 1957, the claimant 
declared that he commenced a course at..., 
Alberta, on March 18, 1957, for the purpose 
of obtaining his matriculation and that he 
had been applying himself full-time to his 
studies. He added that there was nothing 
to prevent him from leaving his studies at 
any time in order to take work and that 
such had been his intention. He repeated 
his earlier explanation for having refused 
an opportunity of employment and added, 
“T have my car and have at all times been 
available for a job on the road as a 
salesman. My job for the summer is in 
Ontario.” 


In a statement dated June 14, 1957, the 
principal of the school in question explained 
that the claimant was taking four subjects, 
about half a course, and that he would be 
finished on June 27, 1957. He added, “In 
view of the lateness when he started, he 
is taking about half a year’s work in a 
little less than one third of a year, it 
requires his full-time concentration. I don’t 
see how he could possibly find time to do 
anything much outside of his steady load. 
All his classes are in the day, two in the 
forenoon and two in the afternoon, and he 
has had to catch up all the prior portion 
of the year’s work in those four subjects.” 

On June 21, 1957, the enforcement officer 
reported the interview with the claimant, 
in part, as follows: “...He has only Grade 
IX, and according to his statement he 
came west to both seek employment and 
to gain an education whereby he could 
demand more lucrative sales positions. He 
iS writing examinations during the current 
month. His religion prevents him from 
working on Saturdays. The religious organi- 
zation which operates the college has a 
scholarship which is offered to students who 
are successful salesmen during the summer. 
The claimant has contracted to sell books 
(children’s Bibles) under the sponsorship 
of the organization during the current 
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summer and he anticipates earning sufh- 
cient money to take care of his financial 
needs while attending the College during 
the 1957-1958 term.” 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from March 17, 1957, on the 
ground that he had not proved that he was 
available for work within the meaning of 
section 54 (2) (a) of the Act in that he 
was attending College on a full-time basis 
during normal working hours. This deci- 
sion, which created an overpayment of 
$286, was communicated to the claimant 
on June 28, 1957. The insurance officer 
also disqualified the claimant in the amount 
of $113 under section 65 of the Act, on 
the ground that he had made a false 
statement or misrepresentation for the pur- 
pose of obtaining benefit. 


From these decisions the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees and 
submitted a second statement from the 
principal of the college, in which he referred 
to his statement of June 14, 1957 and 
added: “My statement that if he were to 
handle his school work successfully because 
of the lateness of the time in which he 
started classes, that he would not be able 
to work at the same time is still correct. 
However, my statement is misleading in 
that I did not know that Mr. 8S... was 
ready to discontinue his class work should 
any work become available...” 


The board of referees heard his case on 
August 28, 1957, and by a majority decision 
confirmed both disqualifications imposed by 
the insurance officer. From this decision 
the claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conelusions: As has been stated in pre- 
vious decisions, availability for work is not 
only a subjective matter which is con- 
sidered in the light of the claimant’s 
intentions and mental attitude towards 
accepting employment, but it is also an 
objective matter which must be determined 
in the light of his prospects for employment 
in relation to a certain set of circumstances 
beyond his control or which he has deli- 
berately created (CUB-1138, CUB-1154 and 
CUB-1161). 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 650) 

The general provisions respecting written 
reports and posting of orders and regula- 
tions are the same as in Order No. 89. 

The provisions respecting pay statements 
and records, which are unchanged, are also 
the same as those set out in Order 39 except 
for a few minor details. One difference is 
that particulars respecting hours worked 
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In the present case, the claimant moved 
from a city with an approximate population 
of 155,000 to a town having an approximate 
population of 2,700. Almost immediately 
upon arrival he commenced a _ full-time 
course. Although such action was com- 
mendable and showed his eagerness to 1m- 
prove his future chances of obtaining 
employment, it considerably reduced his 
availabilty for work, which had already 
been restricted by the move to a small 
community. 

The presumption of non-availability 
which is present when a claimant attends 
a full-time course of instruction has not 
in this case been rebutted. There is no 
evidence that while the claimant was 
attending the course of instruction, he made 
any effort to obtain employment, and 
apparently the board was not impressed 
by the claimant’s statement that he was 
prepared at any time to leave the course 
in order to accept employment. On the 
contrary, the evidence, and particularly 
the fact that the claimant had contracted 
for summer work, indicate an intention to 
complete the course. 

With regard to the disqualification im- 
posed under section 65 of the Act, as I 
stated in CUB-1481, I consider that a 
claimant does not make a false statement 
or misrepresentation within the meaning 
of this section by certifying to availability, 
if as an ordinary individual he would have 
been justified in so regarding himself, and 
there is no evidence that he realized he 
may not have been available within the 
meaning of the Act. 

The claimant’s failure to disclose the 
fact of his full-time attendance at school 
casts grave doubt on his justification for 
regarding himself as available for work, 
but nevertheless there is doubt and it must 
be resolved in favour of the claimant. 

On the facts before me I maintain the 
majority decision of the board that the 
claimant failed to prove that he was avail- 
able for work within the meaning of section 
54 (2) of the Act as of March 17, 1957 
and direct that the disqualification imposed 
under section 65 of the Act be removed. 


and overtime are not required if an em- 
ployee’s wages are fixed on a monthly 
basis, or if he receives $50 a week or more 
ind! Zone ®iurories45 FinteZoness2 sandma: 
whether paid by the week, month or year. 
Another is that municipal and school cor- 
porations must keep their records for five 
years instead of six. 


(Continued on page 659) 







LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 196 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 173 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
‘of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation .. I $ 6,055.00 
Defence Production (March Report) ........ 87 993,748.00 
Defence Production (April Report) .......... 74 62,411.00 
Pp see nth ted ot Sk eS ee ROSEN oc kale he ate aes 12 227,829.21 
EU avn eared Cotes cept PN ets aero ty {kame e Sands 16 141,422.86 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is however, included 
therein and is of the same nature, and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $2,648.61 was collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 113 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Newfoundland Engineering & Construction Co, construction of 
housing units, FP 6/55. Camp Gagetown N B: Percy Cogswell, site improvement & plant- 
ing, DND 50/54. Saint John N B: Fowlers Paving Ltd, site improvement & planting, 
FP 3/56. Deep River Ont: Robertson Yates Corp Ltd, construction of staff hotel, 
AECL 23/57. Fort William Ont: J H From, site improvement & planting, FP 3/55. 
Hamilton Ont: Western Ontario Landscaping & Sodding Co, site improvement & planting, 
FP 4/55. Petawawa Ont: Economy Construction Co, construction of housing units & 
ground services, DND 11/56. St Thomas Ont: Carl Schaum, site improvement & planting, 
FP 5/56. Windsor & Essex Ont: Oldcastle Nurseries, *maintenance of lawns at various 
projects. Shilo Man: J H From, site improvement & planting, DND 3/56. Jericho Beach 
BC: Conniston Construction Co, site improvement & planting, DND 1/55. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Portage la Pratrie Indian Agency Man: Cobbe’s Plumbing & Heating, installation 
of plumbing & heating systems in auditorium, Portage la Prairie IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: John Inglis Co Ltd, supply & installation of two steam 
generating units. Dartmouth N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of three maga- 
zines bldgs. Camp Gagetown N B: Newton Construction Co Ltd, construction of exten- 
sion to camp ordnance railhead warehouse & outside services; Anric Engineering Co 
Ltd, construction of gatehouse. Moncton N B: Cameron Contracting Ltd, rehabilitation 
& improvement to heating system, RCAF Station. Quebec Que: Rolland Dumont, instal- 
lation of sewer mains, La Citadelle. Barriefield Ont: Terminal Construction Division 
of Henry J Kaiser Co. (Canada) Ltd, construction of sports field for RCEME school. 
Petawawa Ont: Leeds Bridge & Iron Works Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel 
for stores depot, pontoon storage bldgs, etc. Rockcliffe Ont: Canadian Comstock Co 
Ltd, replacement of underground steam lines. Trenton Ont: The Tatham Co Ltd, con- 
struction of breakwater, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Canadian Pacific Railway Co, 
*construction of railway spur. Saskatoon Sask: Conrad-Rawlinson Ltd, fire retardant 
painting of hangars & leantos, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Poole Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of POL bulk storage bldg. Ralston Alta: A K Hansen, replacement of 
steps. Wainwright Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of water storage facilities, Chilliwack B C: J S Johnson Ltd, construction of sewage 
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treatment plant & storm «& sanitary sewers. Comox B C: A & B Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of control tower, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Derry Construction Co 
Ltd, excavation & painting of oil pipe lines. Colwood; Petersen Electrical Construction 
Co Ltd, modification to primary distribution system, ete. HMC Dockyard. Kamloops B.C: 
J H McRae Co Ltd, modifications io electrical installations in laboratories & explusive 
storehouses, RCNAD. Victoria B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of parade 
square, Esquimalt Garrison. 


Building and Maintenance 


Greenwood N &: Rodney Contractors Ltd, supply & instalation of steel sash windows 
in eight hangars RCAF Station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, patching & 
surfacing of roads, RCAF Station. Camp Gagetown N B: Norman Phillips & Randolph 
Gammon, construction of Clones Bridge. St Hubert Que: Richelieu Paving Ltd, grading 
& surfacing, RCAF Station. Camp Borden Ont: Clairson Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of walks, etc, in PMQ & station areas. Kingston Ont: Joice-Sweanor Electric Ltd, 
rewiring & relighting of armouries. Orleans Ont: Shore & Horowitz Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of supplementary water supply, pumping & distribution system. Trenton 
Ont: Brant Construction Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, installation of sprinkler system in stores 
section, Bldg No 10, Buckmaster’s Field. Bedford Basin N S: Bryant Electric Co Ltd, 
installation of perimeter lighting system, RCN Magazine. Cornwallis N S: Canada 
Catering Co Ltd, catering at HMCS Cornwallis. Shelburne N S: Kenny Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of sports field, HMCS Sheiburne. Barriefield Ont: Cardinal Painting 
& Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of Bldg B-6, Vimy Barracks. Weston Ont: Ugolini 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of sewer to service No 1 Supply Depot, RCAF Station. 
Shilo Man: Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, construction of concrete curbs, etc, Military 
Camp; Oswald Decorating Co, painting of bldgs. Winnipeg Man: Red River Construction 
Co Ltd, repairs to water & sewer lines, RCAF Station. Holberg B C: McCready Campbell 
Ltd, replacement of swimming pool ceiling, RCAF Station. Kamloops B C: Inland 
Painters & Decorators, waterproofing of exterior surfaces of bldgs & boiler house, Transfer 
Magazine, RCNAD. Trail B C: Kootenay Decorators, interior painting of drill hall, 
armouries. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of mess hall, Jacques Cartier 
Barracks. Vancouver B C: Northland Machinery Supply Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of grain cleaner, elevator No 4. North Vancouver B C: Northcoast Forest Products Ltd, 
installation of concrete culvert, Moodyville. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: J E Copeland Co Ltd, construction of extension to bldg M-3, Montreal 
Road Laboratories; Paul Daoust Construction Ltd, construction of extension to bldg 
M-13A, Montreal Road Laboratories; Malloff Ltd, construction of foundations to extend 
bldg M-6, Montreal Road Laboratories. 


Department of National Revenue 


Coulter Man: G L Holmes, alterations to customs-excise bldg. Hstevan Sask: F A 
France Construction Co Ltd, alterations to customs-excise bldg. Marienthal Sask: Louis 
P Marcotte, alterations to customs-excise bldg. Treelon Sask: Swift Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to customs-excise bldg. Wild Horse Alta: Remington Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to customs-excise bldg. 


Depariment of Public Works 


Bay de Verde Nfld: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Har- 
bour Grace Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. Valleyfield Nfld: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, reconstruction of shed. Souris P EH I: Edward MacCallum, 
extension of landing. Summerside P E I: R T Morrison Co, extension of heating system 
to east shed, railway wharf. Vernon River P E I: Edward MacCallum, wharf extension. 
Amherst N S: Sherman MacKay, alterations & repairs to federal bldg. Barrington 
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Passage N 8S: Arenburg Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Carleton 
Village N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of breakwater. Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park N S: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, construction of bituminous 
stabilized base course, mile O-15, Cabot Trail. Dartmouth N S: The Fundy Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of marine stores bldg. Whale Cove N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
construction of breakwater-wharf. Island River N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction 
Ltd, harbour improvements. Richibucto N B: Price Construction Ltd, wharf extension. 
St Mary’s N B: Modern Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs, Shippigan Island. Hull 
Que: Stanley G Brookes, electrical improvements, Animal Health Station. Montreal Que: 
Allied Building Services Ltd, cleaning interior of customs examining warehouse; S & M 
Melnyk Landscape Reg’d, removal of garbage & ashes from various bldgs. Sept Iles Que: 
Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. Arnprior Ont: Adam Laird, 
alterations to control centre, Bldg No 8, Civil Defence College. Brantford Ont: Leo 
Welkovics Construction, construction of New Credit Central Indian day school No 5, 
Six Nations Indian Agency. Chatham Ont: Wm L Green, interior alterations to federal 
bldg. Forest Ont: Ross Urquhart Construction Co Ltd, construction of addition & altera- 
tions to federal bldg. Hespeler Ont: Albin Sponner, construction of addition & alterations 
to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: The Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, restoration of 
terra cotta facing, Norlite Bldg; Canadian Ice Machine Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
refrigeration condenser & chiller for animal wing, Food & Drug Laboratory, Tunney’s 
Pasture; Douglas Bremner Construction Ltd, installation of coal handling system, etc, 
heating plant, Cartier Square; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations & electrical 
work, No 4 Bldg; Edge J.td, supply & installation of hot water tank, etc, National 
Museum; Rene Cleroux, supply & installation of hot water storage tanks, etc, ‘“‘C” Bldg, 
Cartier Square; Shore & Horowitz Construction Co Ltd, alterations to third & fourth 
floors, Metcalfe Bldg; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, installation of elevator 
& shaft alterations, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Unida Plumbing & Heating, altera- 
tions to plumbing system, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; J R D’Aoust Reg’d, alterations 
at RCMP headquarters bldg. Peterborough Ont: RS Blackwell & Co Ltd, installation 
of industriai wired television in Post Office area, Federal Bldg. Sault Ste Marie Ont: 
McLarty Bros & Brodie, constructicn of floating fenders. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch 
Construction Ltd, construction of headerhouse, Science Service Laboratory. Regina Sask: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of three inspectors’ residences for RCMP. White- 
wood Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Banff National Park 
Alta: Mannix-O’Sullivan Paving Co, construction of bituminous stabilized base course, 
mile 29.5-mile 51, Trans-Canada Highway. Calgary Alta: Williams Bros, interior painting 
of customs bldg. Coleman Alta: Holte & Nordlund Construction, construction of post 
office bldg. Youngstown Alta: Seland Construction, construction of post office bldg. 
Campbell River B C:;: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Comox 
BC: A V Richardson Ltd, construction of federal bldg; Fraser River Pile Driving Co 
Ltd, breakwater repairs. Fawrview Bay B C: Saanich Plumbing, installation of electrical 
outlets on public floats. Harrison Hot Springs B C: G & M Construction Ltd, construction 
of breakwater. Kelsey Bay B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Kootenay National Park B C: Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, construction 
of bituminous stabilized base course, mile 32-44, Banff-Windermere Highway. Yoho 
National Park B C: Thode Construction Ltd, construction of bituminous stabilized base 
course, mile 12.0-mile 28.4, Trans-Canada Highway. Peace Point to West Boundary Wood 
Buffalo National Park N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, clearing of brush. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Goose Bay Labrador: Royal Canadian Air Force, alterations to bldgs. Bonavista 
Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, dredging. Bailey's Brook N S: R A Douglas Ltd, 
dredging. Dingwall N S: Maritime Dredging Ltd, dredging. Port Hawkesbury N S: Port 
Hawkesbury Marine Railway Co Ltd, repairs to Dredge PWD No 18 & Scows No 179 & 
No 181. Buctouche N B: Denis LeBlanc & Roger LeBlanc, dredging. Milltown N B: 
J R Armstrong, repairs to tower clock, federal bldg. Asbestos Que: Ernest Frechette & 
Fils, alterations to federal bldg. Hull Que: Gaston Lavoie Construction Co, alterations 
to Connor Bldg. Montreal Que: The Pestroy Co Ltd, pest extermination in federal 
pldgs; Automatic Venetian Blind Laundry Ltd, cleaning of venetian blinds in federal 
bldgs; A Girard Ltee, alterations at 1643 Delorimier St; Canadian Vickers Ltd, construction 
of dipper arm for Dredge No 1380. Quebec Que: Clement Monfette Service, electrical 
repairs at Governor General’s quarters. Sorel Que: Theode Robidoux Inc, dredging. 
Chatham Ont: Wm L Green, repairs to UIC Bldg. Collingwood Ont: T W Scrannage, 
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interior painting of federal bldg. Listowel Ont: Lloyd Siddal, interior painting of federal 
bldg. Oshawa Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. Ottawa Ont: A P 
Green Fire Brick Co Ltd, repairs to East Block; Edgar Dagenais, alterations to Militia 
Stores Bldg; Stanley G Brookes, electrical repairs, Norlite Bldg; J C Robinson & Sons, 
installation of air conditioning, 45 Spencer St; Presley Painting & Decorating, painting 
& decorating at Tunney’s Pasture; J R D’Aoust Reg’d, alterations to No 4 Temporary 
Bldg; West Disinfecting Co, deodorizing of various bldgs; Edge Ltd, repairs to plumbing, 
Connaught Bldg; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, repairs to fire escapes, Elgin Bldg; Marcel 
Jacques, repairs to No 8 Temporary Bldg; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co, altera- 
tions to bldg, Booth St. Port Arthur Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Port Burwell 
Ont: Holden Sand & Gravel Ltd, dredging. Port Hope Ont: McNamara Construction 
Co Ltd, dredging. Whitby Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. Williams- 
burg Ont: Schutte’s Sash & Door Factory, repairs to counter, Post Office. Wingham Ont: 
The Wallpaper Shop, repairs to & painting of federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: Ben F 
Klassen, repairs to floor, Commercial Bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Little Borland Co Ltd, 
installation of partitions, UIC Bldg; W C Wells Construction, repairs to window, old 
Post Office bldg. Edmonton Alta: R S Miller Painting & Decorating, interior painting 
of Massey-Harris Bldg. Vancouver (False Creek) B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & 
Contracting Co Ltd, dredging. 


Department of Transport 


Belle Isle Nfld: Newhook & Morgan Engineering Ltd, construction of storage bldg 
& related work. Torbay Nfld: Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Con- 
struction & Engineering Ltd, installation of airport lighting system. Halifax N S: The 
BHJlis-Don Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg, Halifax International Airport. Trenton 
N S: Warren Maritimes Ltd, additional airport development. Lauzon Que: Geo T 
Davie & Sons Ltd, *conversion of DOT No 54 to combined bulk fuel & dry cargo 
vessel. Montreal Que: Douglas Bremner Construction Ltd, construction of District 
Stores & Northern Shipping Bldg & temporary boiler house at Dorval Airport. Sher- 
brooke Que: Boutin & Freres Enrg, additional airport development. Toronto Ont: 
Dineen Construction Ltd, alterations to apron bldg, Malton Airport; Toronto Dry 
Dock Co Ltd, *construction of two non-powered steel barges. Fort Churchill Man: 
Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of tower bases & anchors. Broadview Sask: G A 
Holloway, installation of heating system in RR Bldg. Regina Sask: Terminal Con- 
struction, Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, additional airport development; 
Northwest Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities. Calgary Alta: 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of raytheon AASR site 
& related work at airport. Abbotsford B C: Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, additional airport 
development. Port Hardy B C: Blakeburn Construction Ltd, additional airport develop- 
ment. 





Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 654) 


Correction 


Order 4 (1957), General Order 


Order 4 (1957), the general minimum 
wage order governing the majority of unor- 
ganized workers in the province, was 
amended by a new provision adding tele- 
phone exchanges in Zone 3 to the list of 
establishments without a regular work 
week. This means that telephone opera- 
tors and other persons employed in such 
places will not be entitled to overtime, 
which under the Order is obligatory only in 
establishments with a fixed work week. 


In the article on provincial minimum 
wage orders in the April issue, the sentence 
beginning at the end of line 23, column 2, 
page 369 was incorrect. It should read: 
‘“‘A provision in the Employment Standards 
Act provides that if an employee works on 
one of the seven named holidays he is to 
be paid at the rate of one and one-half 
times his regular rate.” 

A 1958 amendment to the Act makes it 
clear that this provision applies throughout 
the province, not only in urban areas. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, May 1958 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
declined a slight 0.1 per cent from 125.2 
to 125.1 between April and May 1958, to 
halt the succession of increases that occurred 
in the first four months of this year*. The 
index stands 3.3 per cent above the May 
1957 level of 121.1. 

An easing in the food index combined 
with a lower household operation com- 
ponent proved more important than in- 
creases in the shelter, clothing and other 
commodities and services indexes. 

The food index registered a decrease of 
0.6 per cent from 123.4 to 122.7, as lower 
prices for eggs and potatoes combined with 
smaller decreases for some imported fresh 
vegetables, oranges, coffee, processed cheese 
and evaporated milk. Sugar prices con- 
tinued to drift lower and now stand 2 
cents per pound below the peak of a year 
ago. Beef and pork prices continued to 
advance, particularly beef, with all cuts 
up more than 2 cents per pound, and sirloin 
steak touching 95 cents. In contrast to 
lower prices for oranges, grapefruit prices 
rose almost 10 per cent. 

The decline in the household operation 
index from 121.3 to 120.7 resulted largely 
from price declines in both domestic coal 
and fuel oil. Price increases, all of moderate 
proportions, were scattered across a wide 
range of items including dishes, ice, lawn- 
mowers and insurance on household effects. 

The shelter index increased from 137.6 
to 137.9, with an increase in the home- 
ownership component again more significant 
than one in rents. The former reflected, 
in addition to advances in repairs and 
replacement, higher fire insurance rates on 
dwellings. 

A rise in the clothing index, from 109.8 
to 110.0, resulted mainly from increases in 
women’s rayon and cotton street dresses 
and women’s suits. Boy’s T-shirts and sport 
shirts and men’s windbreakers were up from 
the previous month’s level. Shoe prices 
were unchanged. 

A sharp increase of almost 12 per cent 
in automobile insurance rates, together with 
higher prices for theatre admissions, local 
transportation fares, men’s and women’s 
hairdressing, moved the other commodities 
and services index from 130.1 to 130.6. New 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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passenger car prices remained almost 
unchanged. 

Group indexes one year earlier (May 
1957) were: food 116.7, shelter 134.2, cloth- 
ing 108.5, household operation 119.2, and 


other commodities and services 126.3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949100) rose 
in all ten regional cities between the 
beginning of March and April 1958. In- 
creases ranged from 0.4 per cent in Saint 
John to 1.1 per cent in St. John’s.** 

Sharp rises in food indexes in all ten 
cities were mainly responsible for most of 
the changes in the total indexes, with more 
moderate increases in other commodities 
and services indexes also contributing. 
Higher prices were general for beef, fresh 
pork, eggs, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
particularly oranges, grapefruit, potatoes, 
lettuce and tomatoes. Sugar prices con- 
tinued to decline and coffee and ham were 
also lower. Doctors’, dentists’ and optical 
care fees were higher in most cities, with 
prepaid health care up in several western 
cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were as 
follows: Vancouver +13 to 125.8; St. 
John’s +1.2 to 1119+. Winnipeg +0.9 to 
123.3; HEdmonton-Calgary +0.9 to 121.3; 
Halifax +0.8 to 123.5; Toronto +0.7 to 
128.9; Montreal +06 to 125.6; Ottawa 
+0.6 to 125.7; Saskatoon-Regina +06 to 
121.7; Saint John +0.5 to 125.4. 


Wholesale Prices, April 1958 


In April, for the first time since Novem- 
ber 1957, the general wholesale price index 
(1935-39—100) eased off, decreasing a frac- 
tional 0.1 per cent from 228.1 to 227.9. It 
now stands 0.3 per cent lower than it was 
a year ago. 

Although six of the eight groups were 
lower, two of these, non-ferrous metals and 
non-metallic minerals, were largely respon- 
sible for the downward movement. On the 
other hand, animal products and chemical 
products advanced. 

Non-ferrous metals moved down 1.4 per 
cent from 167.6 to 165.3 and non-metallic 
minerals slipped by the same percentage 





**See Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951=100. 
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decreases of 8 per cent in the face of 
increased supplies on international markets; 
10 per cent lower coal prices were the main 
cause of the downward movement of the 
non-metallic minerals group. 

The vegetable products group index 
declined 0.6 per cent from 199.7 to 198.6 
the textile products group index, 0.1 per 
cent from 230.8 to 230.5; wood products, 
0.4 per cent from 298.5 to 297.4; and iron 
and steel products, 0.8 per cent from 252.4 
torZol.7. 

Animal products continued to rise for the 
fifth successive month, from 247.8 to 253.1. 
The rate of increase, 2.1 per cent, exceeded 
the March over February increase of 1.1 
per cent. 

The chemical and allied products index 
climbed 0.2 per cent from 182.6 to 182.9. 

The index of farm product prices at 
terminal markets advanced slightly be- 
tween March and April from 220.6 to 222.7. 
For animal products, a gain of 2.6 per cent 
from 272.9 to 279.9 was chiefly caused by 
moderate price increases for most lvestock 
items. In field products, the index decline 
of 1.7 per cent from 168.3 to 165.5 was due 
almost entirely to the drop in Eastern 
potatoes from the scarcity prices in effect 
in March. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1949100) rose 0.1 per cent to 126.9 
from 126.8 between March and April. The 
non-residential building materials index 
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Wholesale Prices, March 1958 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39—=100) for March advanced for the fourth 
consecutive month, moving up 0.2 per cent 
to 228.1 from 227.7 in February. The index 
in March last year stood at 228.4. 

An increase of 1.1 per cent in vegetable 
products and 0.8 per cent in animal products 
accounted for practically all the change 
from February. Four of the other com- 
ponent groups were slightly lower, one 
remained unchanged, and the other was 
negligibly higher. 

The vegetable products index rose to 
199.7 from 197.5; the animal products index 
to 247.8 from 245.7. 

Textile products group recorded the lone 
significant decrease from a month earlier, 
the index falling 1.1 per cent to 230.8 from 
233.4. The wood products group eased 0.3 
per cent to 298.5 from 299.4 in February, 
non-ferrous metals 0:3 per cent to 167.6 
from 168.1, and chemical products 0.2 per 
cent to 182.6 from 183.0. 

The iron products group remained un- 
changed at 252.4. 

The index of farm product prices at 
terminal markets (1935-39100) rose from 
214.0 to 220.6 between February and March. 
Animal products advanced from 268.4 to 
272.9, field products from 159.6 to 168.3. 
Both regional indexes showed rises, as the 
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Eastern series changed from 232.6 to 2438 
and the Western index from 195.3 to 197.4. 

The building material prices indexes 
were up slightly on balance between Feb- 
ruary and March. The residential building 
materials index (1935-39—100) edged up 
one tenth of 1 per cent from 288.9 to 289.1* 
while the non-residential series (1949—100) 
remained the same at 180.0. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1958 


Entirely as a result of higher food prices, 
the United States consumer price index 


(1947-49—100) rose 0.2 per cent between 
mid-March and mid-April, advancing from 
12375) tO el2o.D. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, April 1958 


Higher food prices were mainly respon- 
sible for a rise of almost two points, from 
108.4 to 110.0, in the United Kingdom index 
of retail prices (Jan. 17, 1956100) between 
mid-March and mid-April. In the previous 
month, the index had risen four fifths of a 
point, from 107.6. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





April 1958 


During April, 32 work stoppages were in 
progress, involving an estimated time loss 
of more than 122,000 man-days. This was 
approximately 10,000 fewer man-days than 
resulted from the 39 stoppages recorded 
during the preceding month.j 

More than half the total time loss during 
April was caused by a dispute involving 
3,000 workers in the construction industry 
in British Columbia, which resulted in a 
time loss of 63,000 man-days during the 
month. Since it began March 4, this dispute 
caused a total time loss of 124,000 man- 
days; it ended April 30. 

Of the 32 work stoppages during April, 
13 involved 100 or more workers; five of 
the 13 were in progress before the beginning 
of the month and eight began during April. 
At the end of the month, only four 
stoppages involving 100 or more workers 
were still in progress. 





*When arithmetically converted to a 1949 base 
comparability with the non-residential index, the 
index rose from 126.7 to 126.8. 

tTable G-1 at the back of this issue compares, on 
a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lockouts 
in existence during 1958 and 1957. The approximate 
number of workers involved and the time loss 
resulting are also compared on a monthly basis and 
the number of strikes and lockouts beginning during 
each month is indicated. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during April 1958. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 
such information as the dates on which the stop- 
pages began and ended and the industries in which 
they occurred. 
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On an industry basis, the highest time 
loss was recorded in construction (see 
Table 1), owing to the dispute in British 
Columbia. Also because of this dispute, 
British Columbia was the province showing 
the highest time loss for the month (see 
Table 2). 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF STRIKES, WORKERS AND 
TIME Loss INVOLVED, BY INDUSTRY, 


APRIL 1958 

No. of No. of Time 
Industry Strikes Workers Loss 
Vici 11h Oa Bess ievereyeteisroteretereehes 5 3,974 13,570 
Manufacturing ......... 12 1,015 13,320 
CWonstructionmeee cnet 7 4,225 66,755 
Transportation ¢s......- 4 2) VA} 23,970 
PETE Cl @wk sieht tresee aioats > taaie 2 24 275 
DELVICO. Blas ciecias sc nelson sls 2 503 4,580 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES, WORKERS AND 
TIME Loss INVOLVED, BY PROVINCE, 
APRIL 1958 


No. of No. of Time 
Province Strikes Workers Loss 
Quebecined desc cciswistscce oie 4 432 8,805 
INOVag SCObIAgteseeae beni 5 3,974 13,570 
OntanrioMiens. o.4- snes. 16 1,179 9,825 
British Columbia ..... 6 4,265 67,020 
More than 1 province 1 2,114 23,250 


Work stoppages were also reported from 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario and one 
dispute involved workers of the same com- 
pany in four provinces. 

In April, as in the preceding month, 
Ontario had the largest number of work 
stoppages. Most of these, however, in- 
volved only small numbers of workers and 
caused a relatively small time loss. Large 
numbers of workers were involved in the 
work stoppages in the Nova Scotia mining 
industry, but nearly all were of short 
duration. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Per- 
sons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applicants for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the LABouR GAZETTE. List No. 118 


Annual Reports 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF Lasour. CANA- 
DIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING BrancH. Report 
of the Director of Canadian Vocational 
Training for the Fiscal Year ending March 
31, 1957. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Bp.320: 

2. New BrRuNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Report for the Year ending March 
8ist, 1957. Fredericton, 1957. Pp. 52. 

3. New York (State) State Lasor REwA- 
TIONS BoarD. Twentieth Annual Analysts 
of Decisions for the Year ended December 
Sist, 1956. Albany, 1956. Pp. 121. 

4. New ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF STATIS- 
tics. Report on Prices, Wages, and Labour 
Statistics of New Zealand for the Year 
1956. Wellington, Government Printer, 
15 7oal pee 102: 

5. Nova Scotia. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year ended March 
81, 1957. Halifax, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Rpts 

6. U.S. Feperar MeEpIaAtIon AND Con- 
CILIATION Service. Tenth Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year 1957. Washington, G.P.O., 
1958.>°Pp. °67. 

7. U.S. RamroaD RETIREMENT Boarp. An- 
nual Report, 1957, for the Fiscal Year 
ended June 30. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp. 190. 


Apprenticeship 


8. U.S. Bureau oF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING. Apprenticeship and Training 
Standards for Draftsmen developed and 
adopted by the American Federation of 
Technical Engineers and recognized by 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 23. 

9, WinttaMs, GerTRUDE (ROSENBLUM). 
Recruitment to Skilled Trades. London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. Pp. 216. 


57415-2—83 


An attempt to assess the present position 
of apprenticeship in the building, motor 
vehicle retail and repair, printing, shipbuild- 
ing and ship-repairing, iron and steel, iron 
foundry and engineering industries in Great 
Britain. 

Automation 

10. Birre,, Lester R. Practical Automa- 
tion; Methods for increasing Plant Pro- 
ductivity, by Lester R. Bittel, Morley C. 
Melden, and Robert S. Rice. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. 376. 

“Material for this book has been selected 
with a view towards (1) defining the prob- 
lems you'll encounter when, installing auto- 
mation and (2) providing a variety of ideas 
to stimulate your action toward the solution 
of these problems.” There are 159 cases of 
practical automation reported. 

11. DreHER, Cart. Automation: What 
at is, How it works, Who can use it. Illus- 
trated by Herb Lebowitz. 1st ed. New York, 
Norton 195787 Pp 128) 

This book “explains the new theory of 
communication on which automation is 
based, gives a run-down on the history of the 
subject, describes methods and applications, 
and suggests the effects on men and on 
society.” 

12. GoopMAN, Lronarp Lanpon. Man and 
Automation. Harmondsworth, Eng., Pen- 
quin Books, 1957. Pp. 286. 

Examines the social, economic and organi- 
zational aspects of automation. Partial 
Contents: The Machine Tool. Data Process- 
ing. Automation in Commerce. Automation 
in Industry. The Machine-Tool Industry and 
Automation. Labour and Automation. Re- 
dundancy. The Impact of Automation on 
the Job. Change and the Unions. Manage- 
ment and Automation. Technological Educa- 
tion. Economic and Social Implications of 
Automation. 


Canada’s Economic Prospects 

13. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Economics AND RESEARCH BrancH. Skilled 
and Professional Manpower wn Canada, 
1945-1965. Hull, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pp. 106. 

A Study prepared for the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 

Partial Contents: Employment Trends and 
Labour Shortages. Sources of Specialized 
Manpower. The Outlook for Specialized 
Manpower, 1956-65. 

14. CanapA. Roya, COMMISSION ON CAN- 
ApA’s Economic Prospsects. Final Report. 
November, 1957. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1958. Pp. 509. 

Contents: Introduction: The Prospects 
before us. The World Environment. Canada 
and the United States. The Prospects for 
World Trade. Agriculture. Fisheries. Fores- 
try. Mining and Mineral Processing. Second- 
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ary Manufacturing Industry. The Service 
Industries. Transportation. Housing and 
Social Capital. Productivity and Output. 
The Changing Structure of the Canadian 
Economy. Domestic Saving and Foreign 
Investment in Canada. Problems of the 
Atlantic Provinces and the North. The Role 
of Government. 
Civil Service 

15. EprrortAL ResearcH Reports. Union- 
ization of Public Employees, by William 
A. Korns. Washington, 1957. Pp. 505-522. 

Describes the number of federal, state and 
municipal workers, the extent of union 
organization of public workers, and the 
handicaps of unions of public employees. 

16. U.S. Concress. Houst. CoMMITTER 


oN Post OFFICE AND Civin Service. Study 
of Manpower Utthzation and Personnel 
Management in the Federal Government; 
Interim Report. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 


Pound 72: 

Some recommendations of the subcommittee 
are: 

1. All federal departments and _ agents 


should set up efficient manpower report- 

ing systems; 

2. The executive branch working through 
the Bureau of the Budget should try 
to eliminate overlapping and duplication 
among departments and agencies; 

A study should be made of the use of 
engineers and scientists in Government; 

4. A study should be made of legislation 

needed to control the use of manpower 
in Government. 

17. US. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
on Post OFFICE AND Crivit Service. Salaries 
of Federal Employees. Hearings before a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Post 
Office and Cwil Service, United States 
Senate, Highty-Fifth Congress, First Ses- 
S207, 01 5 C15. (Oe, ANG, ol OcO. Dis. fOr, 
Increase in Compensation schedules... 
Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 323, 

Hearings held May 20-27, 1957. 

The Subcommittee on Federal Employees 
Compensation of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service held hearings 
on three bills whose purpose was to increase 
the salaries of civil servants. 

18. U.S. Concress. Senate. ComMMITTEE 
on Post OFFICE AND Civin, Service. Union 
Recognition. Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
United States Senate, Eight-Fourth Con- 
gress, Second Session, on 8. 3593, a Bill to 
amend Section 6 of the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended, with Respect to the 
Recognition of Organizations of Postal 
and Federal Employees. May 15, 24, and 
June 14, 1956. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Pp) 371) 


The bill under consideration would provide 
official recognition of postal and _ federal 
employee organizations in their dealings with 
senior officials in their particular agencies. 


Commissions of Enquiry 


19. CANADA. RoyaL CoMMISSION ON EM- 
PLOYMENT OF FIREMEN ON DikgSEL Locomo- 


ee) 
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TIVES IN FREIGHT AND YARD SERVICE ON THE 
CaNnabIAN Paciric Ratpway. Report. Ottawa, 


Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 38. 

The Royal Commission was set up to look 
into and report upon a dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and the CPR. The Company had 
proposed dispensing with the employment of 
firemen on diesel locomotives in freight and 
yard service and abolishing “arbitrary” and 
“mountain differential” payments. 

20. GreaT BriTaAIN. COMMITTEE ON AD- 
MINISTRATIVE ‘TRIBUNALS AND ENQUIRIES. 
Report. London, H.M.S.0., 1957. Pp. 115. 

The Committee had these terms of refer- 
ence: “To consider and make recommenda- 
tions on: (a) The constitution and working 
of tribunals other than the ordinary courts 
of law, constituted under an Act of Parlia- 
ment by a Minister of the Crown or for the 
purposes of a Minister’s functions. (b) The 
working of such administrative procedures 
as include the holding of an enquiry or hear- 
ing by or on behalf of a Minister on an 
appeal or as the result of objections or 
representations, and in particular the pro- 
cedure for the compulsory purchase of Jand.” 


Congresses and Conventions 


21. CANADIAN ‘TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 
Minutes (of the) Thirty-Fifth Conference, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, August 14 to 
18, 1956. Ottawa, 1956." Pp!’ 42, 3; 

22. CONFEDERATION DES TRAVAILLEURS Ca- 
THOLIQUES DU CANADA.  Procés-verbal, 
Trente-sixieme session du congrés de la 
C.T.C.C., Québec, P.Q., 1957. Quebec, 1957. 
Ppw2zit 

23. CONFEDERATION GENERAL DU TRAVAIL. 
Trente-et-uniéeme Congrés National D’Ivry, 
16-21 Juin, 1957. Compte rendu in extenso 
de debats. Paris, 1957. Pp. 481. 

24. Lasour Party (GREAT Britain). 
Report of the 56th Annual Conference held 
in...Brighton, September 30 to October 4, 
1967. London, 1957. Pp. 243: 

25. New BruNSWICK FEDERATION OF LA 
pour. Official Proceedings of the 44th 
Annual Convention, Moncton, N.B., August 
27th, 28th, 1966. Saint John, 1956. Pp: 83. 


Economic Conditions 


26. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. The 
National Economy wm Review; Balanced 
Economic Growth needed. Washington, 
195759 Pipes. 

27. HANSEN, ALVIN Harvey. The Ameri- 
can Economy. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
195 (a pera: 


Most of this book consists of lectures 
delivered at the University of Chicago in 
May 1956. 

Contents: “Low Pressure” versus “High- 
Pressure” Economics. The American Hconomy 
on the March. Monetary Policy in an Ad- 
vanced Economy. Recent Monetary Issues. 
The Magna Carta of Economic Planning. 
The Employment Act of 1946 under Truman. 
The Employment Act under the Eisenhower 
Administration. Standards and Values in a 


Rich Society. Keynesian Thinking and the 
Problems of our Time. 
Education 

28. BARKIN, Sotomon. Labor 
Secondary Education’s Goals. 
1957. Pp. 40-50. 

29. WoopsIpDE, WILLSON. 
Question. Who should go? Who should 
pay? Foreword by F. Cyril James. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press, 1958. Pp. 199. 


Partial Contents: Who should go to Col- 
lege? Scholarships and Bursaries. Planning 
for Expansion. The Role of the Junior 
College. More Technical Institutes. Staffing 
the Universities. Financing the Universities. 
Industry and the Universities. Quebec is 
Different. 


30. WorLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION. An- 
nual Report including a Summary of Pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly of Delegates, 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany, August 2-9, 1957. 
Washington, 1958. Pp. 88. 


Employment Management 
31. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


Views of 
New York, 


The University 


Justifying the Personnel Program: Costs, 
Budgets, Evaluation. New York, 1954. 
Ppitols 


Contents: How the Personnel Program pays 
off, by Walter H. Powell. Evaluating and 
reporting Personnel Functions, by Seward 
H. French. Controlling and measuring Per- 
sonnel Costs, by E. W. Dyer. How to present 
the Personnel Budget, by Howard M. Dirks. 
An Organized Approach to Cost Reduction: 
Attitudes, Teamwork, Training, by Albert 
Hes Gates, 

32. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Organizing the Personnel Function Effi- 
ciently; Two Company Histories. New 
York, 1954. Pp. 34. 

Reviews personnel policies of two com- 
panies, Sealed Power Corporation and 
Daystrom, Incorporated. 

33. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. Or- 
ganization of Occupational Health Services 
in Places of Employment. Sixth item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1957-1958. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 6 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 42nd Session, 
Geneva, 1958. 

Part i contains 2 preliminary report on 
law and practice in the various countries 
regarding organization of occupational health 
services in places of employment, along with 
a questionnaire on the subject, which was 
sent to Member Governments. Part 2 con- 
tains replies and observations on the subject 
from 48 countries and proposed Conclusions 
based on the replies. 

34. Yoprer, Date. Personnel Management 
and Industrial Relations. 4th ed. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1956. Pp. 
941. 

Partial Contents: Job Analysis. Staffing: 
Sources and Recruitment. Staffing: Selection. 
Interviewing, Testing, and Induction. Train- 
ing in Employment. Supervisory Training 
and Management Development. Contract 
Negotiation and Administration. Wage and 


Salary Administration. Personnel Rating. 
Promotion, Transfer, and Separation. Em- 
ployee Benefits and Services. Employee 
Morale. Employment Communications. 


Industrial Relations 


35. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
People at Work: the Human Element in 
Modern Business; Some Principles and 
Practices in Industrial Human Relations. 
New York, c1957. Pp. 195. 


Partial Contents: Management Approaches 
to Racial Integration in Industry. Manage- 
ment’s Stand against the Master Contract. 
Are Personnel Policies Different in a Non- 
Union Plant? Wages, Prices and Produc- 
tivity in the Postwar Period, by Ewen 
Clague. The Guide Chart-Profile Method of 
Job-Man Evaluation. Job-Man Matching 
Systems for Engineers and Technical Per- 
sonnel. The Executive in Fiction: a Sym- 
posium. 

36. Gittow, ABRAHAM LxEo. Labor Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Relations. Home- 
swwood,. IIT RD. Irwin, 19577 Pp 724: 

Some of the topics dealt with are: the 
labor force, American unionism, collective 
bargaining, wage theories, wage supplements, 
tcechnological change unemployment, unem- 
ployment alleviation, hours of work, and 
workmen’s compensation. 

37. IntrNoIs. UNIVERSITY. 
LABorR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
Management Relations in Italy: 
Observations, by Ross Stagner. 
LOD (see De Ld: 

Because of unemployment, union weakness 
and collective bargaining on a nation-wide 
scale rather than a local level, unions are 
not always able to deal successfully with 
employers. 

38. JAMIESON, STuART MarsuHatyi. Jndus- 
trial Relations in Canada. Toronto, Mac- 
millamslob in Pps 144. 


Contents: Economic and Social Setting. 
Origin and Growth of the Canadian Labour 


INSTITUTE OF 
Union- 
Some 


Urbana, 


Movement. Structure, Government, and 
Policies of Canadian Unionism. Government 
Policy. 


39. Kerr, CuarK. Productivity and Labour 


Relations. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
Toots oF a0: 


The author points out that “industrial 
relations patterns are both affected by and 
effect the pace of work”. He shows the 
relationship between productivity and indus- 
trial relations. 


International Agencies 


40. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN’ Eco- 
NOMIC Co-OPERATION. At Work for Europe; 
an Account of the Activities of the Organt- 
zation for Huropean Economic Co-opera- 
ion. 4th<ed. Paris, 1957... Pp. 139. 

41. Unitrep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Pusuic INFORMATION. United Nations work 
for Human Rights. 2d ed. New York, 1957. 
Bpetao: 
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Labour Organization 

42. CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS. Division oF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS AND ResearcH. Union Labor in Cali- 
fornia, 1956; a Report on Union Member- 
ship, Negotiated Pension Plans. San Fran- 
cisco, 1957. Pp. 51. 

43. Carey, JAMES Barron. Trade Unions 
and Democracy; a Comparative Study of 
U.S., French, Italian, and West German 
Unions, by James B. Carey and others, 
and a Statement by the NPA Labor Com- 
mittee on National Policy. Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1957. Pp. 90. 

The following topics are discussed with 
relation to each of the four countries: union 
growth and idealogies, union structure, labor 
legislation and relations to government, col- 
lective bargaining with management, and 
the current status of unions. 

44. Fircu, JouN ANpbrEews. Social Respon- 
sibilities of Organized Labor. 1st ed. New 
York, Harper, 1957. Pp. 237. 

Partial Contents: The Concept of Social 
Responsibility. The Essential Nature of 
Trade Unionism. Union Objectives. Collec- 
tive Bargaining. Strikes. The Demand for 
Union Security. Nonbargaining Functions of 
Unions. The Union and its Members. Union 
Policy on Membership. Unions and Manage- 
ment. Organized Labor and the Public. 

45. Inurnors. UNtversity. INSTITUTE oF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Per- 
sonality Variables and Role in a Union 
Business Agent Group, by Hjalmar Rosen 
and R. A. Hudson Rosen. Urbann, 1957. 
eos ey. 


“This paper is a report on certain per- 
sonality characteristics found in a group 
of union business agents, and a discussion 
of their possible implications, in terms of 
both the nature of the business agent’s role 
and the possibility of predicting success of 
individuals in the business agent status.” 

46. Myers, JAMES. What do you know 
about Labor? By James Myers and Harry 
W. Laidler. New York, J. Day Co., 1956. 
Pp. 30r, 

Partial Contents: The Story of Labor in 
America, 1800-1937. The Story of Organized 
Labor, 1937-1956. Structure and Functions 
of Trade Unions. Union Contracts and Daily 
Relations. Strikes and How to prevent 
them. “Right to work” Laws. The Guaran- 
teed Annual Wage. Union Welfare Funds. 
Labor and Education. 


47. U.S. Nationa LAsor RELATIONS Boarp. 
A Guide for Labor Organizations to the 
Filing Requirements of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, Section 9 (f), 
(g), and (h). Washington, G.P.O., 1957. 
Paes: 


Certain registration and financial reports, 
and non-Communist affidavits signed by union 
officers must be filed each year by any 
labor organization which wishes to_use the 
services of the National Labor Relations 
Board. These reports and affidavits have to 
be filed so that the labor organization can 
bring charges of unfair labor practices 
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before the Board, or obtain a representation 
election, or make a legal union-security 
agreement (such as wunion-shop or main- 
tenance-of- membership). 


Labouring Classes 


48. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OrrFicn. Dis- 
crimination in the Field of Employment 
and Occupation. Fourth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1957-1958. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 4 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 42nd _ session, 
Geneva, 1958. 

Part 1 contains texts of a proposed Con- 
vention and a Proposed Recommendation 
sent to Member Governments of the ILO. 
The texts were based on conclusions adopted 
at the 40th Session of the International 
Labour Conference in Geneva in June 1957. 
Part 2 summarizes and analyzes the replies 
of 47 countries. It also contains English 
and French versions of the proposed texts. 

49. Kuun, Aurrep. Labor: Institutions 


and Economics. New York, Rinehart, 1956. 


PprclG: 
Partial Contents: Origins of the Labor 
Movement. The Structure and Government 


of Unions. The Problem of Survival: 
Management Security. The Problem of Sur- 
vival: Union Security. Bargaining Power. 
The Strike. Bargaining Power under Vary- 
ing Conditions. The Direct Results of Bar- 
gaining. The Evolution of Public Policy. 
Productivity, Basic Determinant of Wages. 
Wage Forces and “Rational” Wage Deter- 
mination. Labour’s Efforts to raise Wages. 
Collective Bargaining and Labor Economics: 
Some Broader Aspects. 

50. Lerranc, Georcns. Histoire du travail 
et des travailleurs. Paris, Flammarion, 


c1957. Pp. 490. 

A history of French trade unionism from 
early days up to the present time. 

51. LapatompBara, JosepH. The Italan 
Labor Movement: Problems and Prospects. 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, c1957. 
Pp. 192. 

An introductory study of the evolution of 
the free trade unions in Italy since the 
war. 

52. Suisrer, JosepH. Economics of the 
Labor Market. 2d ed. Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, 1956. Pp. 487. 

Some of the topics discussed. are the 
growth, structure government, philosophy, 
and strategy of labor unions, collective bar- 
gaining practices, wage determination, sea- 
sonal employment, and guaranteed wage 
plans. 

53. SuLTaN, Pauu. Labor Economics. New 
Yoru Holt, 1957.08! pos. 

Partial Contents: Origins and Emergence 
of the Labor Market. Structure and Trend 
of Wages. The Mechanics of Dispute Settle- 
ment. Union Power and Legislative Restric- 
tions. The Impact of Unemployment. Labor 
in a Full-Employment Economy. 

54. U.S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
on LABor AND Pusiic WELFARE. 7'0 abolish 
Forced Labor through ILO. Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Labor of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, United 


States Senate, EHighty-Fourth Congress, 
Second Session, on S.J. Res. 117, to pro- 
vide for Umnted States Cooperation with 
Other Nations through the International 
Labour Organization to abolish Forced 
Labor. April 25 and 27, 1956. Washington, 
GP 19565, Pp, 293: 


Occupations 

55. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF Lazor. Eco- 
NOMICS AND ReESEARCH BrancH. Medical 
Laboratory Technologist. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 24. 

56. ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA. 
Engineering Careers in Canada. 1957/58 
edition. Montreal, 1958? Pp. 194. 


Older Workers 


57. CLarK, FrepERIcK Lrocros. Ageing on 
the Factory Floor: the Production of 
Domestic Furniture; an Inquiry made 
through Works Records and Work Descrip- 
tions into the Prospects of Ageing Men 
within a Mechanzed Industry. London, 
Nuffield Foundation, 1957. Pp. 36. 


The aim of this study was to measure the 
relative employability of 251 older men to 
see how far age had affected their work. 
By the time the men reached their mid- 
sixties between one and two out of every 
five would probably have to be moved to 
lighter work. 


58. ONTARIO CONFERENCE ON AcINa. Ist, 
Toronto, 1957. Aging is Everyone’s Con- 
cern; The Proceedings of the First Ontario 
Conference on Aging held at University of 
Toronto, May 8i1st-June 31 [sic] 1967. 
Toronto. The General Committee of 
the First Ontario Conference on Aging, 
and University Extension, University of 
‘Rorontoml9570 Ppei208. 

Partial Contents: The Aging and Society. 


Patterns of Living of Older People in 
Ontario. Cost of Living and Retirement 
Income. Housing and Living Arrangements. 


Employment, Unemployment and Retirement. 
Care, Treatment and Rehabilitation in Hos- 
pitals and Homes. 

59. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Comparative Job Performance by Age: 
Large Plants in the Men’s Footwear and 
Household Furniture Industries. Washing- 
Pou). 1957. 1 D,,00. 

“The me ascii study is directed towards a 
measurement of actual on-the-job perform- 
ance of older production workers, as com- 
pared with the performance of those in the 
younger groups.” 

Pensions 

60. CANADA. INTERDEPARTMENTAL CoMMIT- 
TEE ON OxLpER Workers. Pension Plans and 
the Employment of Older Workers. A Re- 
port prepared for the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Older Workers by Committee 
composed of Members of the Departments 
of Finance, Insurance, National Health and 
Welfare and Labour. Ottawa, Published by 
the Department of Labour, 1957. Pp. 56. 


“This study opens with a short description 
of the various types of pension plan that 
exist in Canada. It goes on to discuss ways 
in which specific aspects of these various 
types of plan may affect the hiring and 
retaining of older workers, and to present 
such information as is available on the 
extent to which restrictive clauses appear in 
Canadian pension plans... Part II sets forth 
a number of ways in which the problem 
may be lessened or overcome.” 

61. U.S. Concress. House. ComMMITTEE 
ON Post OFfricE AND Crivit Service. Increas- 
ing Civil Service Retirement Annuities. 
Hearings before the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Highty-Fifth Congress, First 
Dession, .0 1 decide He ab0l mele toe 1 oOo: 
and Similar Bills, a Bill to increase Annui- 
ties payable to Certain Annuitants from 
the Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund, and for Other Purposes. Washington, 
GaP OW 1957; 2\Parts: 

Hearings held June 28-August 12, 1957. 

The Subcommittee of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee held 
hearings to consider over 100 bills introduced 
by individual members of Congress to pro- 
vide increases in the pensions of retired 
civil servants and their survivors. 


Professional Manpower 


62. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF Lasour. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RresEARCH BraNcH. Canadians 
studying in the United States for Degrees 
in Science, Engineering, Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture and Veterinary Medicine, 1955-1956. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 27. 

63. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABour. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BraNcH. Immigrants 
in Sctentific and Technical Professions in 
Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pprl6: 

The information in this report is based 
on an analysis of 3,318 questionnaires com- 
pleted by immigrants for the Scientific and 
Technical Personnel Register of the Federal 
Department of Labour during the period 
1951 to 1956. 

64. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LaAgBour. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BraNcuH. T'rends in 
Professional Manpower Supplies and Re- 
qurements. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pps): 

Contents: Growth in the Number of Pro- 
fessional Workers in the Canadian Labour 
Force. Employment of Engineers and Scien- 
tists, Supply of Professional Workers. 
Supply of Engineers. Requirements for En- 


gineers and Scientists. Recruitment Difficul- 
ties. Effects of Shortage. 

65. PoLiTicAL AND Economic PLANNING. 
Graduates in Industry, 1957. London, George 
Allen & Unwin, 1957. Pp. 261. 

Reports the results of an inquiry into 
“the policy and practice of ‘British indus- 
trial undertakings in respect of the recruit- 
ment, training and employment of university 
graduates”. 

66. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SecTION. High-Talent Manpower 
for Science and Industry; an Appraisal of 
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Policy at Home and Abroad, by J. Douglas 
Brown and Frederick Harbison. Princeton, 
195 (opel Dasette 

The authors state, “It would be more 
accurate, perhaps, to designate this century 
the century of the scientist, and of those 
translators of science into action, the 
research engineer and the industrial execu- 
tive.’ The authors conclude that industry, 
the universities and government must cooper- 
ate to discover and develop “high-talent’’ 
manpower. 

67. U.S. Lisprary or Conaress. LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE Service. Development of 
Scientific, Engineering, and Other Profes- 
sional Manpower, with Emphasis on the 
Role of the Federal Government. Prepared 
by Charles A. Quattlebaum, principal 
specialist in education. Washington, G.P.O., 
19p epee. 

This report analyzes the problem, provides 
historical background, digests statistics and 
opinions, and outlines current programs and 
proposals. 


Wages and Hours 


68. ALBERTA. BuREAU oF Statistics. Sur- 
vey of Wage and Salary Rates, 1 May 
1957 ; Hours worked per Week, by Position, 
Type of Business and Salary or Wage Rate, 
and Working Conditions and Benefits 
Survey-Alberta. Edmonton, 1957. Pp. 34. 

69. Kerr, Cirark. Wage Relationships— 
the Comparative Impact of Market and 
Power Forces. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
195 (seer 0: faa! Ga: 


The author divides wage differentials into 
five types with a brief description of each 
type. These are: (1) interpersonal, (2) inter- 
firm, (3) interarea, (4) interoccupational, 
and (5) interindustry. 


Women 


70. Mauve, Frances. Executive Careers 
for Women. 1st ed. New York, Harper, 
1957. Pp:t20o, 

The author explains the qualifications for 
top jobs in advertising, merchandising, bank- 
ing, engineering, education, fashion, and 
other fields. She describes what makes an 
executive and tells about women executives 
in various fields. 

71. NATIONAL CouNcIt oF WOMEN OF 
Canapa. Year Book, 1957. Ottawa, 1957. 
| te Lage 

72. US. WomMEN’s BurgEau. Employment 
Opportunties for Women as Secretaries, 
Stenographers, Typists, and as Office- 
Machine Operators and Cashiers. Washing- 
POD, Grek .O.21 957 oa Ep aU: 

73. US. Women’s Bureau. 
Wage and the Woman Worker. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 15. 


Minimum 


Rev. ed. 


Workmen's Compensation 


74. U.S. Bureau or EMPLOYEES’ COMPEN- 
SATION. Federal Work Injuries sustained 
during Calendar Year 1955; Federal Em- 
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ployees’ Compensation Act. Washington, 
GP.Os 1956eerp, 16: 

75. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STanpArRDS. State 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws of August 
957. Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 1957. 


Bpin (0; 


Miscellaneous 


76. CANADIAN WOOLLEN AND Knit Goops 
MANUFACTURING AssocIATION. The Italvan 
Wool Textile Industry; Report of an 
Inquiry in Italy for the Canadian Wool 
Cloth Industry in the Summer of 1957. 
FLOLON tO 107. ok Dp an00. 

77. Somers, Herman Mites. Trends and 
Current Issues in Social Insurance, by Her- 
man M. Somers and Anne R. Somers. 
Berkeley, University of California, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, 1957. Pp. 25. 

“This paper undertakes to identify some 
of the major trends which have emerged 
from American social insurance experience 
over the past 20 years and important policy 
issues which arise from them.” 

78. SouLE, GrorcE Henry. Time for 
living. New York, Viking Press, 1955. Pp. 
184. 

This book deals with technological advances 
and their effect on the life of the individual. 

79. U.S. Bureau or Statistics. Wholesale 
Prices and Price Indexes, 1954-56. Washing- 
tons GiB.Os 10575 wien} 

“This. bulletin... - brings ~ together all 
statistical data on primary market prices 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for these 3 years (1954, 1955 and 1956)”. 

80. U.S. Conaress. House. COMMITTEE ON 
EpucATION AND Lasor. J'o amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. Hearing before 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labour, House of Representa- 
teves, Highty-Fifth Congress, First Session 
on H.R. 7155, a Bill to amend Sections 
4 (a) and? (a) of the Vocational. Rehabili- 


tation Act. Hearing held in Washington, 
D.C., July 1, 1957. Washington, G.P.O} 
195 feel e2Us 


This hearing deals with the sections of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act which 
authorize federal support of training and 
Sa ale for rehabilitation personnel. 

. US. Conaress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON THE JupIcIARY. Concentration in Ameri- 
can Industry. Report of the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, Eighty-Fifith Congress, First Ses- 
sion, pursuant to S Res. 67 (85th Cong.) 
to oa) the Antitrust Laws of the United 
States and Their Administration, Interpre- 
tation, and Effect. Washington, G.P.O., 
195 7 P pee 756: 

“The purpose of this study is to provide 
a comprehensive body of objective and 
reasonably up-to-date information on the 
degree of ‘concentration’ in the manufac- 
turing segments of the industrial economy 
of America.” 
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A—tLabour Force 
TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 22, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 












































Panels Man 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour I’ovce 

BOUMESeKES ts. 11 ue eee ome es on sence 5, 907 111 43 1, 687 2,160 1,011 500 
PACH CULUUTE | feces ate oe ee eo ee oe 645 z 3 149 154 266 22 
NonoAori Cultural teehee. ae 5, 262 110 385 1,538 2,006 745 478 
Males@ernee sce rrr. ToT 4,477 93 345 1, 287 1,599 781 S72) 
ENO RTCUUGUITAL yt iyein & face ee en 620 “1 52 147 147 252 PA 
INKoe MeratondhaieN bog jooseeeess sas oa ae 3, 857 92 293 1,140 1, 452 529 351 
Ree aH Liat Ay SESS Shee aE ene Sa 1, 430 18 93 400 561 ae 128 

PNOTICIU GUC ce tet: ot eee ent ee 25 * cs - ss 14 * 
Non Aortcultiraler:. 8 1. eu aeteroen re 1,405 18 92 398 554 216 127 
PPA Ca SAN Reg oh chns, os ee oes oon terre fc 5, 907 111 438 1, 687 2,160 1,011 500 
A LOR VGA LS sicyscarste: suet sy Sire oat Nats Ssss 540 14 43 198 162 90 By) 
AIPA COATS: Jl 6 5.1 Mobr mato a6 tte sks + 748 20 54 242 254 128 50 
PNA Ae NORTE tere lc cle sae touts or mutieach oasis sys 2,736 52 1938 ile 1,014 463 241 
FLD AOL OCIS sconce hafsort Mote Sere oi tee os 1, 662 22 128 425 637 295 155 
GORVGATS ANG OV,Cl i eecnee cee «14 dels 221 = 20 49 93 35 21 

Persons with Jobs 
AU ESta pu SmenOUDSa mtn eke lee ooo ene Ooll 82 363 1, 466 2,010 946 50 
Ul Goreme wet RE Py 6 ae EADS Sec eeeer sis Cede ai ois 3,945 64 274 1,085 1,468 725 329 
eT elegy eee are Seis et Sen Ess ede ties 1,372 18 89 381 542 221 121 
INS TICUILUTA le erates cena coctos as 624 i 48 142 150 262 21 
Non=Aortetl Giteleyqeih ata keen <c/tehe 1s 4,693 81 a) 1,324 1, 860 684 429 
IPATORWIOLR CES wy Med eee. eee .-aeen< 4, 266 75 282 1,192 1,710 620 387 
Visi Caine rier ccc it eles iene earners ae 3,015 58 205 841 1,209 426 276 
LC SaTa EH Peels A oe Gk REL DRE ee Sana, Ren 1,251 17 ital 351 501 194 111 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IS OR BOCRESHP EE erecte Ae aysreie sicssievetageasis ae teloy ees 590 29 75 221 150 65 50 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
BOUCHE SORES Sena eee ie ie ars oc cacmie se atere s,& Gh Pell 157 467 1, 490 1,724 937 506 
IVIL es sere St Jone cartes ndy dual tonics eat ener enone oe 1,076 46 101 276 317 213 123 
emia legaenveer ment. attomeniince merida 4,205 111 366 1,214 1,407 724 383 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
March 22, 1958 February 15, 1958 March 16, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work() Work(!) Work(!) 
‘Lotabloolaneior-work eee Etter ee eeneee 617 587 577 552 360 333 
Without Jobsie.5 east eek: eee eee 590 562 555 531 343 318 
Under linront ie nce ee eee 92 _ 95 _ (hh _— 
L— 3 month sa kce eco cee ee Deri — 295 — 161 a 
A4-— Gi On ths wesn.cadtse ties eee 204 — 127 —~ 91 oo 
(LO mM Onths*h. ace eae 45 — 29 — 10 — 
13——(/ Sonus saa eee Cee " _ Of ~ be _ 
19and GVer- chee ee eee - o * _— : _— 
Worked acai cherish ee Aree oe 27 25 22 21 17 15 
=A OUTS atiee ete Re Cee ee 10 ~~ * i = be 
15-34 hours see ee ee eee 17 16 13 13 12 10 


(‘) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘“‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Utilities, 
Agricul- Transpor- Finance, 
ture, tation, | Services Supple- 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- } (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
O47 PAV eracenne: rman 42 177 34 134 114 wef 518 
1948 A-verages: a. cen. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1949 (A verage cue so cde nls 49 214 47 169 147 oA 647 
1950RAVeraves.noae eee 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951 7A versace mess aoe Ue 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952 Average..... Mian Poecan iets 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953 A -Verareancats cones 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954 c:Averagerse geo fo aeel 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1ObbeAvverarecaneen eee 77 342 78 278 256 Shi 1,068 
1956-A-verace ee eee 87 379 93 307 283 4] 1,190 
195A Veragverese chaterne 90 397 97 335 316 44 1,279 
1957——Marchaee eee ae eee ae 393 73 317 302 43 1,205 
Drak yaa eee eee 72 393 83 324 303 43 1,218 
AVE Saas eee Oey 85 397 97 334 313 44 17210 
JUNG eee os Bee 96 405 110 343 323 45 Lee 
JUV oc. crp eee eee: 101 402 109 347 308 45 1,312 
AUP UStE een ea eee 104 403 110 347 325 46 eso 
Septelmber... sees. 103 404 114 347 Doll 46 1,345 
October tee 97 401 116 345 330 46 1,335 
November aaa 89 397 104 348 332 46 1,316 
IDecemberaas eee 84 396 92 343 328 45 1,288 
1958—January.............. 78 376 82 327 325 43 2a 
Nel GU tay eee eee 80 381R 75R 328 325 43 i PBpAlee 
Marchiaierts...ocecctnc (Aiphe? 385P 78P 328P 326P 42P 1,234P 


R—revised; P—preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more empleyees—At March 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,562,358. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


























Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month =e See oe ee 
Employ- Aggregate Average Wagerandl @mnloy- Aggregate Average Wagesand 
Weekly |Wages and Satay t Weekly |Wages and Sy aC 
Payrolls | Salaries pee es Payrolls | Salaries ye eat 
$ $ 
T94T——HA VELA ZO. ctes,s.ci0 ss ste(s eres « 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average..............04- 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949 AVera ge rclessalseis ip ievere ose: 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 160.0 43 .97 
1950 —Atverageernaacaenres secs c.> 1OMS 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
Ob IRA VETaA ge te ierte euue<teee 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—A verage....ccccccscseees 1G: 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1958—A-verage. ii fecesaics oss nc % 113.4 15155 gi33.4 57.30 11323 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—A verage............2.04- 109.9 totes 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955 SA Vera sere vns. spn neers T1255 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—A verage................. 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.0 151.2 66.47 
1957—Average................- 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
1957—Mar. 1 e.. SOUR lates 118.1 185.8 156.8 67.36 115.0 182.3 157.6 69.29 
Apr. Lee. os Mie: 118.0 186.1 157.3 67.56 115.4 184.4 158.9 69.87 
May Lite Retails assis lores 119.4 187.9 156.8 67.37 115.8 184.8 158.7 69.78 
June LS See eee 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 
July ID Sse SObs ae 126.6 202.2 159.1 68.3 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 
Aug. Deir, eee, Ns Mere ass 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 
Sept. LOR cerseecertare stew ais 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 iMstehe of 69.77 
Oct. Teetatats aiiaeatee ers 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 
INONGE WPL geeerets yet erste: 125.1 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 
Dec. Wee teres aieattertate 3s 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 185.9 163.0 71.69 
1958—Jan. Liss waserytlectetees 117.5 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 155.7 68.47 
Feb. Lee aren ttes 113.7 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 
Mar. Li avavecs prenateteretete a 113.0 184.8 162.9 69.98 108.3 178.7 163.9 72.06 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 












































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
n Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
rea 

Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

(a) Provinces 
Newfoundland a. .acciinbe tne ade cit arene eee es 109.2 108.4 118.0 62.24 61.67 60.83 
Prince Hdwardrlslandters «6. 1 pene: eee 100.2 94.2 95.5 50.23 ESTA 51.65 
Novia: Scotia’. Sieee tate oe fon 4 ee a ee eae 90.2 92.3 97.8 59.42 58.44 56.35 
New. Brunswicls pene oe en ene eee 95.3 93.8 103.3 59.28 57.63 59.03 
QUE EG. Pr date or aie Coto hho ease coeds aioe ee ie ere IEPA Usa2 Wes} 67.41 66.64 64.96 
ORTATION ae as Gein Ra ao ree cor ee oe 116.2 117.0 120.9 72.39 72.08 69.64 
Manitobanvtese® Aneto nee eo see OL acer 102.7 103.9 106.1 05.71 64.87 62.78 
SaskatChewas* snc: pacer et acre rete eee 130 114.4 11256 67.52 66.48 64.68 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 139.8 142.2 144.2 73.06 71.56 69.79 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 108.7 106.9 115.9 (hsee%') 73.59 72.84 
Canada’? ..... bee eye Ae ee ee eer 113.0 113.7 118.1 69.98 69.25 67.36 
(b) Metropolitan Areas *® 

StATolin’ st. eek «ee oe Re eee Dt 115.6 114.6 i (Bs: 50.79 49.45 
SVGMEY cetaceans er ee ene eee 8,2 90.3 91.1 92.4 73.66 75.00 66.79 
Hahtax:...b ce. 5 Ae ee ee eee eee 114.3 116.5 120.4 57.58 55.87 54.83 
Saintdiohin hii. i ike Baie ke eh eee ape ee te een 100.5 99.7 Mee? Sa aie 51.96 52.80 
QuébéGe ® 4. See cs Be ee Oe Oe eee 103.2 103.5 105.6 58.43 57.86 55.41 
Sherbrooke: -FiSens. : Bice ee cE ee eee 97.8 99.0 109.4 55.88 56.30 57.64 
‘Three Rivenstey aocicd:. Ghee ae eee ee ar eee. 107.8 108.2 112.0 62.60 64.02 63.00 
IDrummoncd.villee. eee eee ee eee ce «- lene (eae Vine 58.21 58.03 56.80 
Montréal: cm ek. ye Se eee eee 118.4 118.9 120.8 68.24 67.68 65.21 
Ottawa Ebullls.. SS". 0. Be eee eee eee ae eee ig ley 114.4 HHS) .63 63.35 63.20 60.34 
Peterborough eek. sed ets ee ace eae te 99.8 101.5 109.1 Ti18 Ego 74.18 
Oshawaic. #icee tts ee ee Seen, 167.0 168.9 ivome 76.59 77.08 68.59 
Nidsara lH allgs20e. 2h: Bion on: eee © me eee 105.8 107.6 118.9 (ifloess) Fishy 0S} (AGATA 
StrCatharinés <1... be. See ee ee eee oe 110.0 1124 Dae 78.85 79.12 Wi aot 
"TOLONGOi Bo iad ee Be oe ee eee 127.9 128.7 129.3 eg 72.67 70.18 
Hamilton: .. 865.4 ck eee cee. eee 105.6 OGD Mikes (hah 74.90 73.92 
Brantiord fs. ashi; cee eee ce See ee 86.1 86.0 86.2 65.70 65.48 63.60 
Cale iccied BOP ond: eis ee eee 110.0 110.6 Lier 61.50 61.18 60.68 
Ht@Hener so. cu ka See ee ee ee TOP, 109.6 1B 0 64.15 63.99 63.58 
SUC UT Vas aclu ects i een Reese ee 141.8 142.0 138.7 87.50 86.60 82.86 
Trondony win 200..ai ee ee ioe ae ae eae: IG 116.6 WLS, 65.08 64.79 63.11 
Oarnian. 183. cheer RLS eek etree en FS lela tai 130.0 88.86 89.75 79.83 
Windsdre, scecticerk, ad ee A ee ae ete ts Boer 81.1 Wee) 103.1 73.80 74.03 erase 
Sault Stes Maries a7 ete Orden ees tee ete hearer a'r ees 126.2 ee 129.8 85.14 86.40 84.50 
Lee i Al bt wan—Nelovan AWMHowUPan «seen ca cenannhanomoqnens - 104.9 107.0 104.0 70.34 F0n36 67.57 
A s'B G00 1 oy s+ ampere Raney Rane wet ge Spe et aa iu ou a gi ene Re 101.9 103.1 103.0 G22 62.34 59.70 
RG gina oe 32 aurars beac ce oe ened ee ee 112.8 114.9 112.6 63.30 62.95 61.18 
Saskatoon icc tes CR ae eee Pee ee ee 118.6 120.6 114.5 61.97 61.63 Bye AUS 
Hdimonton..: ae Sint Oe eee ee ee Case tase one 164.1 168.1 167.2 66.96 66.73 64.99 
CAlBAT YS ceo ee te Ee eee oe ond 148.6 151.6 153.1 68.16 67.21 64.34 
VanCouvert a: fae tear ie arcs ee ak See 110.3 WL ez 115.4 73.42 72.28 70.53 
Vittoria s 8:8 ce 5. see ee ae eee 110.1 1122 117.9 68.57 67.24 64.55 


1 Includes New Westminster. 
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TABLE C-3.—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 























7 Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 7 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

WEUTUI eee en ce Revenis js 24 tics Si sex ba See dds 126.8 126.2 124.7 88.17 87.52 83.23 
Mie Ge lenin Miter wena cits ves tage Seka is Ca toave Ae Te 138.9 By fa) 131.8 90.12 89.95 85.65 
Ce TO 2 | BA Be UO tt eg 74.4 74.6 76.2 74.02 72.97 72.40 
ee etal alae . dolks ainiiootdcsnsaanees : 199.0 197.0 183.8 95.73 95.96 90.79 
iene” eo A 0 cilia a ae hs ea es ee 111.2 111.4 113.1 88.78 86.78 82.28 
SO NE hie atic GM a eel 8c deapegearyos 59.4 61.2 64.3 70.82 68.40 62.67 
iam atin pag. 6s eke le, oc eedevesc tenes 300.5 294.6 292.7 | 101.75 | 100.73 98.11 
IMLOTerVEHIE =. «5 3.0:0 cia ioe eae ee ee ee Ie 119.4 118.3 127.7 76.18 76.70 74.34 
IMATIUTACCUELM Sarees ee oa oats: titeres eat pas aece 108.3 107.9 115.0 72.06 71.61 69.29 
slroyeG |, anaKe hl ONY) EVES h es AAO oe ee ae 99.5 100.2 99.6 64.68 64.40 61.96 
Mieaitinpno ducts. agines sao cetise oe betiieindn <- 120.8 123.1 iO) 72.3§ 72.48 70.66 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 69.9 al.6 72.8 62.02 61.69 57.95 
Gurainenni products ete tee a. cet lee te Sas hers Ace 100.7 100.8 103.0 69.12 68.61 64.02 
Bread and other bakery products................ 106.4 106.9 105.9 61.27 (Hil PA 58.26 
[BASS TAKS hake Gtsyolid sncle ee ew Seen Oe ee ota 88.9 88.9 87.5 53.09 53.74 50.42 
Dis tilledtancdimmal GiliciuOnseess cee. ae ae nm os ss ewe 100.0 100.4 98.3 81.98 81.23 Tee oO 
Tobacco and tobacco products................... 110.9 104.7 23 62.38 63.80 59.12 
UU DerDrOCUCLS Mee eters ci ete ae oes hw Soka cu leens 98.8 100.8 ise 72.13 V2 ibs 
SEA TUCE DLO CUC ISH iter tein sehen Aircisia sre ss males ale 86.0 85.5 90.9 49.58 49 67 48.92 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 92.1 91.1 95.2 47 37 47.13 46.63 
Textile products (except clothing)................... ae 18.5 87.8 56.78 56.80 55.84 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. ieo 79.1 88.4 50.85 51.70 52.94 
WOOllenwo OO CS teen. ititn de a./sanhonl fala isco Ne suck Res 59.3 59.4 13.6 54.87 54.78 Sone 
Synthetic textiles and silk......... AAA, 79.9 81.3 Sieo 64.31 63.90 61.51 
Cloumnom(bextile and gut): ase. saad. + aac dace. 91.3 90.6 96.8 46.33 46.11 45.75 
Ment ShCl@ unio aepe Pett eed oie) ken orks arctevcietant ocean dol: 95.1 94.5 103.1 45.64 45.26 44.80 
Wiommenksse! obhiin cat reirer shou dar saci eee: 97.5 95.8 98.6 48.44 48.35 47.25 
Kenitinr OOS er eer ep tae teres SOREN ES ee ene WGu3 75.4 83.5 45.78 44.91 45.24 
WOOGIE LOGUCHSNEAE A suey Wierik tie ceiek Letitia tice & 95.5 94.2 102.6 62.63 Gh 17 59.64 
SHAny, GIO lkennbaeasamnUliG. o0o ac pombe s amass onoosoc 94.2 92.2 100.6 65.27 63.59 61.53 
Barn CUT Ghee ee oe TA era mic ips sls Oe ores fare aafoneoiaiar 106.9 106.4 112.6 59.83 58.37 57.81 
Otherwoodsprocducts mame os cniee teens irs 80.1 80.6 92.8 55.19 55.19 54.26 
IP ADE DROCLUCUS eRe rei reat et sieves eee telatibts erareree IW fl ISS: 121.6 83.98 83.44 81.32 
Jelhe) Ghaveljeryercrmnemdlts) coos e004 oe oee ss 4 noe sadee 117.9 109.2 123.4 90,24 90.15 87.48 
Other paper products neve oc eee eet ee 117.0 Wilt 117.0 68.29 67.87 65.43 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 118.8 119.3 118.1 76.86 75.99 73.70 
Tronkancisvecl pro ductor meneiery sets oo aterninet inary te). 104.1 105.1 115.0 80.12 79.65 78.03 
NOTICULGURA TOP LETIACH he meyers wie eterna eee ete 2 68.2 65.9 68.1 79.44 79.32 76.48 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 156.7 159.9 168.5 82.47 82.80 80.73 
Eeinchwair eae LOO LS nen eee mir rere nn cle 91.3 92.4 100.8 72.85 72.26 (eG 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 97.2 94.2 101.4 70.09 68.77 67.02 
TOMMCAS VIN GS ee re Pveirar nc = pede ie Ue seg «ahd 97.8 100.1 106.3 76.65 76.09 75.94 
Mia chinerys nil ose wera cic Jar eet eee let 109.6 111.8 128.7 77.21 76.43 75.59 
JA TaWAy anova eyaKO ARS amewos ano oo dao abor GaSe 109.3 109.1 126.5 90.91 91.09 88.08 
DHWeSumMe yall PLOGUCUSh eRe cere pimmiateltr ise eile e 97.8 98.5 108.0 77.81 76.88 74.03 
ranspoLsavion eq ULDITLeriuaes sceeremeen cle iat << ace 128.9 Viel 144.2 79.37 79.01 75.55 
AUG CRANCKELL GRD LUEUS earch eras Mamecy eee mare ee es ei e aes 368.2 By(lleal 380.7 85.40 85.96 82.51 
Motors eHiClestets: a. samen seg ae eek 109.1 Ofc 128.2 81.64 80.97 75.93 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 99.4 100.0 118.4 79.22 78.16 73.94 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 81.5 84.0 93.6 73.54 (2.70 71.40 
Shipbmldinpvand repainin gah .snae nce. e eee « 146.0 144.6 159.2 73.90 13.78 70.87 
Nonsterrousmmmcoa products seanreee sy ewiacen sere - PACA 127.6 130.9 84.03 83.72 78.22 
Alimminura pre cdluGtsuaen aeriereiy se eaters ates 5 124.8 124.5 136.5 79.16 79.30 74.66 
Brassil CODDEn pROG@uUCUSHass anne fsee a2 ard Ads = 98.2 97.9 109.2 74.97 74.20 72.67 
Svonlhpuaee sol movin. boo occcnabeoocedteneogeds 156.9 158.2 V5dn0 92.09 91.66 84.54 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 138.6 140.1 Boor 77.69 eo2 fo. 11 
Non-metallic mineral products..........2.-......-. 119.7 121-2 122.8 74.23 74.36 71.76 
ClayAprOCuUGIS Mies asada doo adas Gans s soneme 87.3 90.0 91.0 69.00 70.33 68.90 
Gilassiand glass! productsnsesaen. esa. ses o5 00s eae: 128.1 130.4 127.6 72.18 71.94 68.02 
Products of petroleum andcoal...:55..5.:.2...-.-- 137.7 137.7 1350 103.51 101.60 95.15 
CiremilCalepracdtctsm aetna tae feu ala tayo alera amass chee 133.5 132.9 129.3 82.46 82.47 77.59 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... ileal yo) ielGe Teas, (3.29 10.138 
LYGIGR., Gillie bicvscheyelictwliten are ws aan Obata c OmOma Ue 150.4 149.5 139.5 92.39 92.01 87.61 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 113.9 HS e7 Aa) acs 64.00 63.74 59. 80: 
CONSTRUCTION ore ee ee ae aie soe Sap ee 101.7 105.9 112.7 74.98 75.47 74.31 
Building and Wags neers EER ER ee es case 107.5 112.9 126.1 80.79 82.25 80.14 
Building. . eh nies PATER Re Rot? Some oor 109.7 116.1 133'.2 79.51 81.03 79.74 
Engineering REN eS ets ey naa eed A 98.1 99.6 96.9 86.80 88.18 82.40: 
Highways, bridges and streets.................4.- 92.5 94.8 91.2 64.17 62.54 61.42 
SS OVI COMP Ee a ose es rote aaah tamer honey cotorate:: 126.8 128.3 125.1 47.88 47.14 45.24 
iatelgtandsres Gata ts waver: ete arerct lett tas =e tater ieee 117.2 118.8 Ta 39.34 38.43 SH alos} 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 110.4 ital ss 110.4 AQ 15 41.84 40.75 
OGhersenvi cemeteries ere cre aie ee 179.4 167.6 69.86 69.20 65.93 
Industrialcompositer se feasts esd ee tees: es 113.0 113.7 118.1 69.98 69.25 67.36 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Nverace Fours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
Mar. 1, oF éb: ip Mar. 1, eters i. Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

Newloundland screeacancare cence otter enee 38.8 39.1 43.2 161.0 163.0 150.3 
NOva. Scotia cciaccrectg citar ee ha ae trae 40.6 39.7 40.7 150.4 149.3 143.7 
New ‘Bruns within .seccumie ssid cigar oo ca trenmerrayes 41.8 40.8 41.8 145.9 146.7 138.8 
Que beC nes Games scam ope neranta te oe eee eral oe cee aI 40.9 41.0 42.4 148.6 148.1 141.3 
Ontario:s bites yoo sais Saprn se OMe eels sion ae eames - 39.6 39.5 40.4 783. 173.2 166.5 
Manitobace.a.. --mesdeicermn Seuraree mere mer eee ren 40.4 40.1 40.6 152.5 152.6 146.4 
Saskatchewan, Seascace arse ccon ae ores locanere eerste atecyatave 2 39.2 38.8 39.7 eo 176.5 162.5 
Alberta (CE) biccnere:sstereveisba’s bin seieys «et lance cgeereisin, server cpa r act 39.8 39.4 40.1 175.0 174.6 163.6 
2 197.8 188.0 


British: Columbia (2) sere oeceee racer teitoimreren 37.9 36.9 38.1 201. 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Domi- 
nion Bureau of Statistics.) 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Price and Prices Indexes, DBS. 


Rehan Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 





, Hours Average Average = | _ 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly | Average | Consumer |_ Average 
Por Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. 

Monthly Average 1949...............006. 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
MonthilveAnveracienl 5 0)serrnelerseret erm 42.3 103.6 43 .82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Aw era ce. (OD epee tie teres 41.8 116.8 48.82 iil ES 102.9 
IM erndalkys slayevas ee IE. Woodmere noe opeoe 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Aiverage l9D3iy ac emis ce cee aries 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly, Average | 9nd) senrerecch cece 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Mont iiyeAwienacesl Oo omni mite seietereriere 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly -Atyeraicesl 9 5Onmeee merece aie 41.1 151.5 62521 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Monthly wAwenrasenlO5 meena sciier tet 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 127.2 

Week Preceding: 
March nib an’s Gane ane Soe ae 40.9 alo 64.46 154.5 120.5 128.2 
April iti MSS SS aden: WON Sey crn Se 41.1 158.7 65.28 156.4 120.9 129.4 
May TO 5c rmerneerc tetra nctey: 40.6 160.0 64.96 oo TEA 128.6 
June Ly U9 Bi cemteiis sateen orto 40.5 160.7 65.08 156.0 121.6 128.3 
July DA LODE. coentek cee meee 40.6 161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 
August Wel O OT areas cyeats oe teveiene haters 40.5 160.4 64.96 BS. 7 122.6 127.0 
Neptemlberm i lorem ntsc cites 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 
October APO Oi eccetetnevae erste s ce are 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 
iNovem era Obie eee 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 23ne WPA 7 
Wecemilberg ul. \Oblece renner ieee rie 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 oe 129.2 
January dy OOS ncmem ee cm mele tere se 40.3* 165.8 66.82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
lsjopanianete 1 MO ooo ueocoo do0ds 39.9 164.3 65.56 ie PRS 127.1 
March LOSS) hace eee cre 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124.3 12750 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


Wages 


1958 | 1958 | 1957 1958 | 1958 | 1957 


] 
2 


DENNING petetn oe aoa rhs nn aise mie Si ae Pains ator ee 
Metal mining 
Gold 


CeCe ee eee ewMeeeoerereeserereseoerneeseeseeeses 
Cr ee ey 
Ce ee ee aed 
eee eee ee eeeee see ereocreeserereereeerereeteeseeseeene 
Seem eee eee sere erecer err eeererrereseeseseessesereses 


See e reser eres ese seeseseeesesesecees 


ING SSSA Ga coma seo eee er ae: 
IV Eeararaf ec train rere are fet sealer a ese tors acon ale este save, cle ecioncracine See 
Food and beverages 
WEA GHDTOMUCKS Mn ctr. seuk shale oc muate jcc Mooran a's coc. ro ee 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 
Grane products a sees ee scene meen esehion ae 
Bread and other bakery products 
Drstilledtandemaltiliqiiors: cscs: eeeaicies ss coco sven 
Tobacco and tobacco products 
Rubber products 
Sea LHe pPrOduUe taste cc eee shoes ieis eee e ais «esis sie cree 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................6-%- 
Textile products (except clothing),..................-- 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods 
Wioollentcood sammemines mts toes cisictare cic ot caisiens comers 
Synthetic textiles and silk 
Clothing (textile and fur) 
IMreanestclot nin caer eee mrss Beta cose mic cane ake ce octoer ee 
Women’s clothing 
FCT LEP OO CS mere esas tae ie a vier s sore Svseste kote wraie else Gites: 
CWOOGSDEOCUCUSE Rene iets steve cart caisy ale areca ee a avswie ane teres 
Saw and planing mills 
ALLUT INT OUTS seep terete stores mrovrlcts e avera arctic ot roiatnns ceioee 
Other wood products 
EAD CIMT OC UCUS artnet cis roles shovel ets Velo coke ceveve-eteleveleyorsveiiars 
ul DpANGepapelall| Sept memrasy ack stints caine e eteeieree 
Other paper productsserssce ase ncn oe ee ce araa ine was 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 
ST rONFATIC:S LEC] PLOGUCUSe eevee cierte ia cere ered isietelclereisie. orsieretele 
JNtars ih onesy | resayoyemGKS Ms\y cong odo ooDO ds OHCOOGOOUNOOS 
Fabricated and structural steel...........scccccescs: 
LAT Wane Al GatOw lamer ce eslere aii is ciicreterevevercteloloieteere’e 
Heating and cooking appliances..............ees0000- 
EVOMECAS LLNS eevee ee eee aici ho ele arctic oTa ote eye al diavavejcicto 
Na ehiner yam Ania COUTIN Gere. ects iieterelelsielelsleretele eye's 
PriIMnary IFOULATIGISLCEl clave cierercstetetebsrereteieiorsielelw crsierel siete « 
DMecetsie talepno GuUCUsts saecee cise nie cioenieteete cltecie ls 
PARDANSPOLGALLOME GUILD INE Ibe arceeretre oslo cieleis oletclere!orelolei cle « 
FASTCTALe ANC DALES ect ecs icone cig etnies ce ieee feaies 
IMOUGE VODICIER eta std tiiyvarere alert Lvohereloie eter ster satchel otarcieys 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............2.000- 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 
Shipbuldimevand repairin ceeeeeesereieiele telsieiele ctetsl-ve ele 
*Non-ferrous metal, PLOGUCB aes cee cleiaiiaisi-/s1o)siolsleisielslaisier 
AN benacvbeyan jorgorc hie wacgas coudsoUbhonUDEbHoadenoseaoS 
Brass and) copper productStaces se ecclesia sis/a1e clele cieialss 
Smelting ancireliningy sme ceece cc ose aellelcisleeieels +e 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...............-...-5- 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 
ACTOS AN GUerAG1O, PALUS are le telers ctelesais cloves’ sis oy sfetsieiey 
IBY Aiea Kosten 6 corn ao cite 0. OIC OIEE OOO ER Re arCSere 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances....... 
Miscellaneous electrical products...................-: 
Wiireran chica ty Gum eree cere crac ate cceieic s cvoierelin Nereis ate sinictels' 
*Non-metallic mineral products............-..ss++++> 
GS lawanMrOU ue isememe a aeers seis vislersrel sternite kexereis' «ielolels\ereiel 
GlnssancdiclassipLrocucse sete eee octets ai-ls\ainlelsisle(siciatele 
Products of petroleum amd COA) sen. «<1 + -s1ie)= 1 ciele'eie'e/-1etel= 
@hemiicalrOGuets ecw alelelele ele cle e/a )elel-/=/=1el-1eIsinleleisine)els 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 

IN Crdaeulcalighan cl Salis. cnecesieeise <leiecielate aisielelele alate ele 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............+- 
PID Uta lore OOG Seems oer tetosvete ctelere ere reete civic, svare)ctereteleisyersrerere 
INOnecdura plore OOd seer sie cece ciaiaioiel ers ater oreo: vinta stsretetele shetets 
GIONS triCtiOneee trie eiais ea ciebere c.eroel sire, stu Svelels)s ial crstereteisine 
Building and general engineering ...............see008- 
Highways, bridges and streets...........++s+seeeeeees 
Hectricand motor transpOrtatioN..<-.-cs-ossees0ccees > 
RRO as Seba its ono GGoCegtnde 6 ccosmEOnpeooackrceurs 
EV Ote sean Ceres tAULeN bomuncte-riaetreteciere sie cleyeleieveloietelcmte tests 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants. .........0..seccsee 
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* Durable manufactured goods industries. 





43.1} 195 
43.6] 201 
43.2) 159 
43.8] 217 
42.4) 189 
39.8) 172 
47.0) 213 
42.2) 175 
40.9} 165 
40.6) 146 
39.5} 170 
40.0) 137 
41.1} 156 
42.3] 131 
39.5) 190 
40.4] 141 
41.5} 166 
41.7} 112 
41.5) 107 
42.5} 123 
40.7) 121 
43.7] 116 
44.2) 133 
39.5} 108 
39.1} 109 
38.2] 114 
41.2} 103 
41.3} 145 
40.2} 156 
43.0) 133 
43.0) 120 
ad 


ag 

.0 
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atl 

9 
42.2] 184 
41.6) 165 
41.5} 162 
41.9} 182 
43.0} 176 
41.0] 219 
40.7] 182 
39.6} 186 
41.8] 191 
35.5] 199 
39.1} 187 
40.1} 180 
41.0} 180 
40.9} 193 
41.0} 163 
40.9} 175 
40.9} 212 
40.6} 172 
41.6) 191 
39.3} 153 
41.8) 163 
40.1] 172 
40.0} 163 
42.3] 188 
42.5} 166 
42.4) 154 
42.1) 160 
40.3] 227 
41.2) 179 
40.8) 140 
41.9} 205 
41.5} 137 
40.9] 178 
41.0) 151 

.6 

.5 
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Earnings 
1958 | 1957 
cts cts. 
195.6] 182. 
201.0} 189. 
158.0] 158. 
217.2) 201 
190.2) 174 
174.5)| 152 
214.0) 206. 
175.4] 168 
164.8] 157 
145.9) 137 
170.8] 165. 
136.2] 124 
154.8] 144 
130.8) 124 
189.3] 179. 
146.8] 135. 
167.1) 163 
118.0] 108 
107.9} 104 
123.4] 119 
121.9) 120 
TESS Si) ata 
TS2e2/0s26 
107.7| 104. 
108.5} 105. 
114.1} 111 
102.4} 100. 
144.5] 137. 
155.9) 147 
lode ieeor 
12Ue2 ie 
189.3] 183. 
204.3] 197. 
149.3) 148. 
192.9] 186. 
188.0} 180. 
186.9] 178. 
U6) Wf 
165.7] 160. 
160.9} 152. 
181.9] 176. 
175.8] 169. 
220.4] 208. 
181.7) 171.0 
186.2] 179.2 
191.5} 183.6 
199.3) 192.0 
185.9] 178.5 
180.0] 175.0 
180.6] 170.2 
194.8] 178.1 
163.7) 155.6 
175.2] 166.2 
214.1] 193.4 
169.9) 165.5 
191.2} 182.8 
152,3| 145.7 
163.5] 162.3 
Nga IMO 
155.9] 151.9 
182.9} 181.7 
165.1} 158.9 
153.6] 150.6 
159.5} 152.8 
225.2) 210.9 
179.1) 166.5 
139.2) 132.4 
204.6} 190.0 
Wey Ul pea 
WZ abe) 2) 
150.3] 143.6 
180.6] 174.9 
194.7] 185.4 
148.0] 144.2 
164.8] 156.6 
95.9] 93.2 
94.9) 93.6 
Bl thor 








Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 


C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 






































Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period - 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
May ye LOS See es Bae eee 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299 , 387 
May Lin T9545 8 tee. isle keen 14,942 US OOo 30,277 378,873 86,818 465, 691 
May dig L955 25) tee ery, 22, Roe 15,508 14, 655 30,163 394,275 98, 601 492,876 
May 10 1956 croctendane eee 35, 698 19,913 55.611 Silla 7AaN0) 89, 239 402,989 
May LOG Wisk aoa ete es a 28,999 18,200 47,199 378, 062 96,250 474,312 
June La LOS ee ta aed. We cece 28,041 19,163 47.204 226, 022 80.973 306,995 
July ie 195 is. +. ia eae ae eee 21,843 17,643 39,486 180,521 85.981 266, 502 
August ho LOD Teco Beet. See ee 20.837 14,060 34,897 Lil ROE 84,581 256.346 
Stejeurevooll yore nl Un aM 8 ens Sigs aa ne 14,379 16, 047 30, 426 171.981 76,446 248, 427 
October nL O5 Fi. xe: See renee 12,792 13,660 DOwaoe 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
INi@xmermbo Grea 192 Tiger seen eae ee 9,751 11,046 20.797 218,449 86,581 305,030 
Decembers (ly 195 ia ee ee eee Ne o27 11,209 24.536 321.000 107,201 434,536 
January ‘le LOD Si. ot eGes Se eMIee 6 7,450 7,270 14,720 607,217 147, 423 754, 640 
Bebrudtyaue lalOb Sie. seen eee 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 677,163 167,591 844,754 
March bs, 195 8 cove ge eee Ae eee 7,389 8,459 15, 848 703, 609 171, 254 874, 863 
April Te LOSS) Ree oe eet e 9,730 10, 892 20, 622 697, 400 171.088 868, 488 
May La J O58). Be 2 asa tin ek Wine ilseatye! 30, 497 592,509 165,419 757,928 








* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 
31, 1958 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 














Change from 









































Industry Male Female Total February | Maren oo 
28, 1958 1957 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping................... 690 171 861 |+ 461 |— 770 
BLORES UR Virre et ete er eters oy abs wr onbeae 220 7 227 |— 50 |— 2,057 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 607 48 655 |— 11 |-— 566 
Mista OMT earn cee Re RPS oh s SPS eg ed 430 14 444 |+- 142 |— 440 
LEAVES) io Gel Se ahOrOs TEE: SROIO TI RCE I RR aE aa Aaa 104 23 127 |— 125 104 
BNon= VECtaIA CIMINO. erate c.f cokes AER oi cs sue Ocoettae 3¢ 1 35 |— 19 |— 25 
Ouarvine Clayedand' Sand Pits, ..ce e.. .2sc ee. 12 2 14 |+ 2 \+ i; 
EOS DCCL Cement a ahee eRe cee fate oe SAGEM sis hare ah « Pal 8 35 |— 11 |— 4 
Mian UTachuringiyyen a... aes s os Ptecke cnce oegere? 1,980 1,482 3,462 |— 67 |— 3,621 
HOOCs ANG BO VCrAteSs se eaek ans he dee + Waacns octet a. 166 112 278 |— 16 |— 186 
Tobacco andefobsacco Products.................- 3 14 17 |— 12 |— 1 
RD DEEL TOCUGUS:. Lames eateions 2 occ tach dave ete ellen: 9 16 25 |+ 2 |— De 
eMC WereTOCUCUS wee ee ete. 5. Pl eceree ls Sicunters « 38 1G 110 |— 12 |— 115 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 75 67 142 |+ 19 |— pan 
otoimen (exile ana hire soe sents occ css oe 6. 85 661 746 |— 64 |— 589 
WV CaO CLUGES Weer nye St MON Sd Sarin cw ava’ s x. c:6 Sa ce 187 49 236 |+ 40 |— 190 
amere er O GUGs cen: aL ns net ds ss ag scons u2 39 111 |— 23 |-— 157 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 116 75 191 |+ 14 |— 94 
Imonsana peel enOCMCUSHEE en eas Gsm eon. .- cee. 332 85 417 |— 98 |— 643 
HeTansporca hone GuipMmrveniimess. «ess vee ssc. oe rleu- 420 32 452 |-+ 67 |— 480 
INon-herrous Metal Products: .¢.......%.........-. 89 Do 144 |+ 35 |— 237 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 131 51 182 |— 59 |— 335 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 46 34 80 }-+ 19 |— 101 
Productsiomeetroleum and @oal.*..2...........-. 25 8 33 |+ 13 |— 45 
GirempcalMBro ducts *43- Gas sees foes. sere fotens a tee 133 56 189 |— 5 |- 106 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 53 56 169 j+ 13 |-— 93 
CONSCRUCTION Meee fae rere ei Ie 1,163 80 1,243 |+ 390 |— 1,150 
General Contractorss mee ede. 2. so der esas. cote: 828 lai 885 |+ 243 |— 955 
Special Mirade Contractors ac.ons ities: 2. «4 eet 335 23 SOON lets 147 195 
Transportation, Storage and Communication. .... 716 233 949 |+ 377 |— 987 
HAUS DOM DALL OM een eee eaters eters. rele cite 648 90 738 |+ 338 |— 886 
NORTON) Mee ie eRe EG Gr: SB ocd Ree heck eeetira Or 19 17 36 |— 3 |— 50 
(Gomimnini Catone eae cis cielo feasts a eee 49 126 175 |+ 42 |}— 51 
Public Utility Qperation........................... 123 26 149 |-- 33 |— 183 
rad Cee Fe PSO ee 6 ie 1,397 1,741 3,188 |+ 559 |— 1,297 
Wikia Lesser aren A Hoven. cette si) sae W ne sae 401 361 762 |— 42 |-— 516 

ESE ert Ween otek Co pee ta ON We eto) ed WAL NR ee sons 996 1,380 2,016 |= 601 |— 781 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 468 559 1,027 |+ 92 |— 565 
Servi ener eee AAA eile oe oi ots) otaeataie a wi Sione emetic 1,829 6,154 7,983 |+ 1,572 |-— 3,441 
Comnanianiny Oe Ibe SAAC. anon cas coouoe saan. 192 1,104 129 Oa 43 |-— 374 
(Governimmen tiSGrviGess.. jes ehiads ste cate cvscsjere.s cles 859 307 1,166 |+ 4 |— le 
MeCremtlonhOChvilCe Ene a4 eernent  aat cs iter: 67 81 148 |+ 61 |— 89 
IBMISIIESSHOSTANAICE Noes rte Loner teretecke sein care 232 267 499 |+ 15 |— 450 
IRSrscm ale Ser VUCe yea asc c)orceteree neti Mier Sane cleo © sears 479 4,395 4,874 |+ 1,449 |— 1,406 
Grandi otal Sse eee acca eee 9,193 10,501 19,694 |+ 3,356 |— 14,637 


(1) Preliminary—subiect to revision. 
Current vacancies only. 





Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 3, 1958 (7) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group —_— ——————— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... 1,239 801 2,040 9,797 2,086 11,883 
Clerical workerssnaaneies ceo eee 736 2,698 3,434 21,828 48,177 70,005 
Sales uwOrkersinaecs os eee oe erent 1,114 920 2,034 9,052 20,916 29,968 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 562 5,116 5,678 49, 433 30, 702 80,135 
DOAINIEN cee wae tewinion occ creeeie nie tenet alk eet Sie 30 6,355 38 6,393 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (EX. Log). 788 30 818 21,421 933 22,354 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 3,533 995 4,528 336, 598 31,986 368, 584 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
tODAGEO) Re en ose aoe ee ee 35 7 42 2,748 902 3, 650 
iMextiles) clovaing yebhe-merieceeeeniee 50 698 748 5,094 19,387 24,481 
Lumber and lumber products....... 232 5 235 57,690 347 58,037 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 40 6 46 1,831 719 2,550 
Leather and leather products....... 39 49 88 1,991 1,624 3,615 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 6 1 7 927 71 998 
Metalworking @aeeret etm cee eee 417 5 422 29,825 1,886 ils 7 
Fleetricalit se 2s. sek e eee ee 64 10 74 5, 297 2,000 7,297 
Transportation equipment.......... ce |e te eos, 5 3 1,676 81 1, ATE 
Mining Pe) ee ate ee ees tere PAG Ti eeeretise tater 257 45D Ahi eee, 4,155 
Constructions cee eeen cee D42 Mol Reece ee 542 95,363 7 95,370 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 565 15 580 63, 233 237 63,470 
Communications and public utility.. 21 eee 21 1,614 28 1,642 
radeandiservicl eee ernie eens 197 171 368 6, 800 2,710 9,510 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 938 26 964 40,198 1,525 41,723 
Horemen,. Was one eerie eae ae 70 4 74 7,753 450 8, 203 
APPTeNtlCeS\s.cciece sainiccdereeie reece OTM eto ote eee 57 10, 403 12 10,415 
lWnskilleciworkersieeepermseeecmeneerne: 1,728 332 2,060 242,916 36, 250 279, 166 
Hoodlandtobaccomereete meters 16 43 59 9,410 10,210 19.620 
Lumber and lumber products....... 64 4 68 34, 286 678 34,964 
Metalworkitigs so sae tee eco once 26 16 42 13,148 1,076 14, 224 
Constructions eee eee MOSMMeG cose ener 783 123,799 4 123, 803 
Other unskilled workers............ 839 269 1,108 62,273 24, 282 86,555 
Grand Total eves eee 9,730 10,892 20, 622 697, 400 171,088 868, 488 





1 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 3, 1958 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 











| Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
; Month Year Month Year 
April February March April February March 


3, 1958 27, 1958 28, 1957 3, 1958 27, 1958 28, 1957 








Newfoundland... ......0.....cccccecees 173 201 2,005 36,566 37,971 26, 666 
(WOrnen Broo ease re es he oes elas ez oes 38 3 8, 767 8,795 5, 583 
(CoranGla lise scictoctites teres oes 2 6 1,174 3,336 3,569 3,028 
DUNC OMNIS fea Weed e, ete aed acai 171 157 828 24,463 25,607 18,055 

Prince Edward Island................. 62 68 110 6,939 7,511 5,094 
Charlottetown socks seek. decisis. 54 50 70 4,107 4,344 3,192 
DUMMIMOrSld Or emmrmerctnch itis ocleccinc anes 8 18 40 2,832 3,167 1,902 

INGYa SCOLIA a emer ate ot. aecctaes.. cece does 752 772 1,207 42,664 41,865 28,561 
FATMIMNETS b MAPA Bre oc cl. NS ke asec 12 8 14 ols 1,668 1,288 
IBIAS WALGER eo oie ie Sete ae ole wiecd os 13 12 34 2,984 2,919 1,829 
[BENET Se 5 Ce ees Rene ho ote Semen ee 519 405 940 7, 623 de All 5, 032 
IRE RNES Sh o.g 5 CS IRON AO Ooo ORI eT IO Cio S Cn enn ee te ee ae a) re eee 1, 662 1,626 1, 263 
ANON tAVAL] Oicmmen ces cx fcccve le ocPone leis seen a 33 33 43 4,800 4,681 3,617 
PAV CTD OO] a pees sic. cloic ecto s teaersre cake Geers 5 2 6 1,409 1,319 738 
Nie waG las zow. os ctor ceeie ae ciaceio es 28 22 54 6,108 5,758 3,653 
DEL OTL ieee ere or ee sae eyelet Ne oervictt cote cor ete ce ewe Po ed 1, 266 1,027 1,065 
nice lalentea sab see cae Mas Wecic 6 RO Oo aerate 75 213 69 7,065 7,035 5,168 
pIUEUINGINe A -MemtERT OR ais tod) SNe, ws oualc’Siah'e-6 10 18 31 2, 106 eave 2,037 
Rarmouthernmomcn socom dewer oe 57 59 16 5,178 5,745 2,871 

New Brunswick....................... 658 644 1, 023 46,108 46,427 35,301 
1ByTh OEE THe o 4 COR CARO RO Enns One Grr one 12 16 15 Cote 8,034 6,559 
Wamipbelli tonwers tees cis crates slo cic sre os 35 27 81 3,795 3,853 3,384 
PY CLIMTUTI ESTO MGs s/t cicisicial Settee etd <serelscafsis 16 11 51 3,919 3,652 3,110 
IN gere (in Kernaels Oy eee See. enc Meee ie 153 99 130 3,063 2,871 2,250 
IV BUTLC ys, A’kn oi OR EE BO oe COE ea ne ee ae 4 106 1,035 1,071 831 
IMIGINO RO as son 6 oom eo Geo Ca abe Bao bo ne 281 362 412 11,419 11, 953 8, 667 
Newcastle sp sac cct b ciias ers occ tae 3 20 13 4,673 4,655 3,685 
ANG GO MNceem cess ra epee Se wie aceon 133 91 179 3, 847 3,876 2,390 
SGeeo GOD MOi ie eck ai .wrarstas ctstees cron are sue aces 9 6 8 2,637 3,128 1,680 
UISSOKAG! cee neo eee ISP cies eine 3 5 7 1,021 866 809 
Wioodstockrerm yy. cceinc mete dec aes. 13 3 21 2,972 2,468 1,936 

CET YS Ta ieee Sa OI ORE oc cit ares tenis 4,402 3,604 7,200 281,476 271,079 200, 421 
INS DOSLOS PATA Os nae otek coc ehl vee gas 12 11 ie 1,412 1, 285 954 
> CAUMATNOISH sec eee hob ss cone 35 16 22 1,582 1,650 959 
iSite ated teh oe gee nee Obb oc ugaceedo an 34 8 8 1, 857 1,508 ioe 
Wansanscal gence cs cto nein eine. om tec 2 11 5 4,747 4,216 3, 824 
@handler: seat. acc cne sk cs ne aes 7 1 3 3, 142 3,364 2,641 
Chicoutimibeain.ss sl cde dseseton 47 35 114 3,188 3,208 2,749 
WD OlbearU spec rine oan ces aise 6 21 2 3,417 2,670 2,649 
IDynhcdhenQornve alley SA sa see oo geaseoudes 22 24 59 3,020 alos 2,301 
HUTT ch peers colts ote tes ere ses ers 20 11 lA 1,529 1,569 1,055 
HMorest Vill Gas eins wok seek deees snes 30 17 375 3,618 3,001 2,169 
(GaSpe seas sete ction ie a hee Nee shalcveh wes 2 Ce s|| =, areca heiieee 3,014 3,002 2,320 
Gran b yh sce sei cssine ts Serle sie ators 26 16 84 2,749 2,856 1,838 
Li ees eet sc cio hh echetaerietaste carers 100 17 72 5, 683 5, 712 4,424 
OU OULG ts sacks bicie b cick eve cio va ie 65 84 LF Chae 5, 709 4,396 
OM CULCTOs seas seve, sioleve le wtetoteAeiete isis s 29 25 67 3,602 3,595 2,807 
HAL CINULOe en mem oioists «oles cave e ecavele « 11 5 14 1,274 1,219 891 

8 26 44 3,497 3,478 2,950 

36 123 49 1,449 1,251 891 

81 67 119 6,378 6,356 HeooL 

38 39 55 2,387 2,262 1,822 

(Mino OSH terre atin tomreete cis ciate « 1 a 5 1,338 1,341 841 
Mian Wa Ki mseameoera shine ciitisie cis aitorerstels Bans eee 4 2,621 1,828 1,922 
IMAGANG es. aerate carat eee anes sie-atecs 5 2 4 6, 189 5,878 4,635 
IM Sr angicre sete eee cece eis cierstas 8 8 9 2,247 2,115 1, 723 
MONG Wa UTICD aia eacmtts che cievieicusle o.steys Oia eee evecercctstes 3 2,249 1,727 1,966 
IMOntMAGN Vera veer er chloe ceric et eretee 19 9 25 35, (ABU 3,374 3,008 
NONE hone estore cet neem cate ware eee. 2,064 1,892 3,319 81, 815 81, 856 50, 482 
ING watichrmoOnds sasnitieneie siecreresiste + By 5 6 3,246 Belly) 2,503 
Ort Aline dems este. cisihes Mereeiies cssiecctos 289 488 2,388 PNA 1,998 
Miuebecsaccactaer cee ts ea Ge sie emis 421 355 512 19,426 19, 665 16, 705 
PRAINIOUSI Ie eae ceicio ata e mete ce ca aate 73 79 98 Hf 8! 7,228 5,384 
RI VAcreid WOU te see ee eae oe 2 eke = 11 14 49 8,553 8,398 6,998 
VO DCT AL setareyanaols ate ot) sce a De olevs #6 10 2G 16 Quiee 2,201 1,719 
EV OULY LIAS Topas ares Giarere cievarciae ee toetols 69 58 93 6,179 4,290 3,110 
HOA PAT Co cae ehiodeune sits oe tle e-oks 21 9 4 1,931 1,700 1,527 
Ste-Anne de Bellevue..............-- 44 14 62 1,673 1,765 1,328 
Ste- Pb 6reses ca. cps an ayedie Sarecele eres 37 19 62 2,718 2,849 2,010 
SteLiyacintierecy eee eect access « 33 32 55 3,494 3,146 2,449 
Sinlterttlay soar ean aaciarbodc cc poTeaara 63 45 61 2,590 2,523 al Aealt 
Sted GrOmes capes hat ee cer aea secs 20 34 39 2,543 2,624 1,943 
Sopt-ileas | ape te bee ces ea ind 67 52 167 2,911 2,707 1,968 
Shawinigan Falls 22 13 49 7,583 6,559 5,114 
Shor broGkKe@aens ace con won salee Seeeiines 103 88 170 7,457 7,490 5,400 
Sorelle oa cee maemeceecees 72 45 128 3,215 3,598 2,231 
FH StLOrd, MINnBs ec je, <lascetecicie sels rovers 54 71 68 2,759 2,710 2,225 
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Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
April February March April February March 
3, 1958 27, 1958 28, 1957 3, 1958 27, 1958 28, 1957 
Quebec—Con. 
ErOissRivieresaeee oh eee oe ee 126 97 208 8, 285 7,878 6,034 
Val. d’ Or. RUT oe, tae een dees a |e eae as 8 49 4, 267 3,278 Jae digfltl 
Valley field hee c.c cobs Ae eee eo 11 1G 51 3,710 3, 288 2,119 
Wactoriavaill Gera «tee 24 20 67 3,874 3,878 2,570 
Ville:d’ AlimaQe®. :.c .2), ae eee 84 32 60 3,319 3,410 3,024 
WallesSt-Georges.0. ele tel ete 17 15 104 5,974 5,044 4,408 
Ontario. 3 3 hee oe eee oc 7,512 5,539 11,913 254,180 265, 903 165,565 
ATHDTIOL ba tered oe cnciente, Doe e ee cate 13 79 57 681 734 519 
Barrie's. Aaettekn cscs te Teer ie ae Stil 19 56 1, 634 1,796 1,228 
Belleville. Meee veers Seer a ae. 23 19 49 3,025 3,003 1,978 
IBTAGC DTIC eal tin. eat tee toe 60 Bia) 76 1,974 1,894 1,354 
IBram pcan Mettok...cckie meee occ 22 8 57 1,529 1,675 835 
IBTANUIOL Cae een ere: Ce neta LM 59 80 3,565 3,935 2,460 
Brockville Sts wise t «eee ee 29 18 23 690 791 469 
CarletonpPlaces +....65 eee ee 6 8 1 478 538 321 
@ha than: terse © a1. eet eae 104 30 70 3,461 3, 634 Hae afl 
Cobouret. eee hoc ce ae ee 2 ih 4 1,148 1,362 843 
C@ollingwoodGeend-: .. 4 sae ee a 14 26 966 ene? 807 
@orn wall 3 tek hss os ee 100 53 210 5,064 5,040 3,398 
Fort Horie cccpie a See ae 18 4 50 1,048 1,023 456 
Bort) Hrances® cee sac cee 28 16 14 1,037 873 553 
ort. Willian. ee... hee et 515 101 197 3,727 3,592 Ve, TR 
GANG nck Fen eGt chivas. ieee Meera ie tee 47 40 221 2,291 2,224 1,065 
GananoquCwer 8... <b. aero rie 3 2 6 510 570 346 
Goderichiioh ors... ck eee roche: 26 18 34 1,000 1,038 660 
Guelph. §..288 be oc oe eo es 38 49 ill 2,635 2,896 1,506 
Lanmilitomy: Wetec 6. 0.4 eee «te 502 430 841 18, 841 20, 604 10,849 
Hawkes bunyiaenet.. 6 ocean es 23 8 30 1,569 1,627 1,365 
Ingersoll. 5) ede aac ede 27 19 31 1,028 1, 232 1,010 
Kapus kasinoeie. 1p eee ae ci tee: 5 25 28 1,904 1,156 1,055 
IKenoraicse). pies © 5 ce. Renee dees 81 11 48 1,310 e206 675 
TIN PSU... SOEe Seb. epee mere ates 98 72 102 2,450 2,643 1, 850 
Kirkland: Lake... ce peepee ne o2 66 79 2,086 1,804 960 
Ketehener, OMe. eae ©. 8. ee ene oe 103 78 81 4,478 4,545 oea2e 
Weaning Tones 1 mn een ee ee 42 33 36 IL. Bey} 1,889 1,383 
Windsay . ete ae os ose ease ke. 13 6 42 1,048 1,069 775 
Listowel s-2e hase ee ere ee 50 7 ou 694 701 466 
Tendon... eee we see ee ee 438 287 587 6,288 6, 667 4,766 
Mong Branchters.. 105: Seen ee 94 65 125 4,719 Ona 2,817 
Midland Resse te 1h eee een enh iil if 42 1,623 1,803 iLmils 
IN'AIDANEE) CRE ore ke w. 1c, NaN ote fee 4 6 5 1,058 1,105 824 
iINewmarketeqawass.. 0c): eee oe ae 36 29 26 1,701 TIGL 1,072 
Niagara TH alistl 24... eet oscee 26 33 117 3,413 3,779 2,126 
North Baye... eee ore 20 16 35 Sais Sib Ibs PA 
Oakville le seciao8 ee ne es 59 60 91 1,078 1,281 559 
Orilliaic: Fee ck See ee 17 30 33 1e5Si 1,703 963 
Oghawas. ds: 02 des. -cne ok ee 101 Bail 86 5,052 5, 239 3,876 
Ottawa. ©. Gee ce ee ote 818 630 1,991 8,001 8,581 6, 489 
Owen Souder ee 17 24 57 3, 400 3.530 Pel WPF 
Barry Soundeevy.. 3-2 eee nee 10 3 3 570 595 453 
Pembroke 50.8. 5502) seer 103 76 180 3,088 2,787 2,153 
letel cee ee er Mae ee | ae eee ae 26 19 40 928 955 631 
Peterborous inves. ane eee ee 171 86 54 4,923 4,836 3,191 
Picton. fe yea ee 9 12 31 754 894 641 
Rort Arthurseees cee eee eee 292 108 359 7,014 Dane 4,033 
Rort(Colbormessa... eee eee 13 11 9 1,428 1,360 737 
Prescotts,.. fest. te Cera ee be 30 16 15 1,480 15536 865. 
Renirew i. esatie.oc sd eee eens LS 5 15 14192 1,070 689 
StuCatharines macs. eee ee 104 62 119 5,943 6,535 3,912 
St Chomas: ee eee 35 32 81 1,515 Peg 987 
SADA: 4 ho ore c co bee ERIE Cee 43 48 76 Seen 3,316 2,655 
Sault olen Miaciewes, | eee. oome ile 151 622 3, 804 3,906 1,436 
Sim COG: A. Aka a ene aoe 46 56 23 1,778 2,024 1,546 
Sioux, Lookoutsyse.. s.. eee see 8 22 14 350 284 248. 
Smiths Halls as -e. 6 eee ee 13 18 14 627 687 464 
Stratiordh:. (ees. s5 eee ee 15 9 | 33 eat? 1.567 930: 
turgeon LE alll asa. sk cee aie rates eel rar re cee ee 1 6 1,624 1,505 1,268 
SUG try eet coc ae ee coors 309 347 524 7,627 25 3, 824 
ADs hesWacbiitne | AAW Seen onc Wee cx 144 52 85 3,630 2,793 2,096 
EROFON TO ee cee Mik teal cca ae eee 1,824 1,525 3, 250 60, 802 65,595 40, 482 
“DECNLOM,. Bi a eeee ecccoen oo ee pices ee 39 40 53 it aly 1,316 847 
Walkerton. sesee sey, aoe ee eee 50 39 49 1,024 he, LP 710 
Wialhlaceburezanes «5.4. seen oe ae ee 4 5 9 869 966 1,029 
Welland) AY, Pao ae... <. «A Se on ee 27 28 78 Onna 4,065 1,709 
Weston tre tages . vo oe Rees | 94 125 130 3,488 3,519 Dele 
Windsor. 8 3 POH .. ... a. eee ee 84 (Al 128 14,547 16,485 8.793 
IW OOdStOGKK. Wie nen, ads etic niclnates 26 12 21 1, 496 1,649 nal Biss 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 3, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 

































































Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
. Month Year Month Year 
April February March April February March 
3, 1958 27, 1958 28, 1957 3, 1958 At, 1958 28, 1957 
IVE ATALUOWD Derg, steered pm arciars: < cuaopane sae 1,639 1,091 2,707 35,273 35,879 25,173 
EO ee en ere eee 210 159 235 3,451 3,538 2.445 
VTS OL SS Cae cat ic a ae 19 10 96 2,348 2,329 1,541 
Je bie Jebloyou, nae sete sinie ah ater die'e oie 18 14 80 366 357 166 
Ran tage nar tamer apes. . a4c5. a. : 61 3¢ 210 1,882 1,866 1,254 
GN ge PE emer: cares aurea Rear Sa 27 39 90 398 239 162 
Winmipeg..........-- 06... sees eee eee 1,304 830 1,996 26, 828 27,400 19, 605 
AG ALCING WANN noted Sac pen vinta 1,265 707 1,953 26, 047 26,682 18,375 
IRNE( MORENO: CBs ei an ee Ree ee ee 62 46 111 879 829 398 
Mccge Jaw 0. Bits. ec. 180 101 338 1,956 2,097 1,503 
INOntOMS aGGletondeg rics ssc. sete or: 53 54 45 2,397 2334 1,366 
RGEC A Nos evesare sain i vip ma veininiayes 89 51 102 Srliee 3,081 Dale 
eis. fe, gee. ter coy eck as 378 187 54 5,990 6,475 4,574 
SasicnlLOOUl 4a ..at, eee. 2 aee alee 303 146 396 5,578 5.671 4,027 
Wilby OUIGBOTIU, wastes Oh © tee ice Ae ayers 69 40 143 1,376 1,419 1,125 
AV Veyz lo Ur ee ee i tek aan oct ci 55 33 78 734 736 474 
ENS OMMGD OD ter sees aPatevauet ays, Sty eeies cue xaetees 76 49 200 3,954 4.040 2,755 
USS : SR ee ee ee 2,361 1,960 3,195 43,123 41,874 26,725 
BIgInMOGe...eF... ARaaaet.. . Kale. ose es 3 3 fi 956 923 365 
(COI Hen oe SP oh ete ii ne ee ne 851 636 320 iid HS? 11, 293 Fh, Se 
Ne rrmraane Wer epee. hte ote. orn Seas one asses 10 11 16 1,080 959 655 
Picbeciin toda erapct eres rs. 1,017 939 iti 21,421 20, 666 12,536 
LET SO WS wees a Ree a ee des cs 47 54 162 834 623 420 
Wet ride we ictal ects coe cee 220 03 307 3,665 3,695 2,948 
Miedieim er bl ances tess si5 ass iss boa oons | 164 185 204 1,832 1,918 1.283 
Roeder. 21... Re. 49 36 68 | 2,142 1,797 1,386 
British Columbia...................... 1,798 1,266 2,915 96,112 99,672 58,787 
iTWire. meyaectetenmeetaces fs eh rhe: 62 59 96 2,689 2.861 e025 
(WOULENS Yossie eee ae. ff 18 38 1,774 2,086 1,125 
ran rOO ewe. soe penis lies 9 16 7 2,044 1,805 1,118 
Manson Oreck=: sarees ace ate on 18 28 1,943 1,800 669 
LD aCe RR Re aes. 0 oC tre Anes ore 16 11 45 iy Bey 1,580 561 
Gama ONS Sacer enone we cies ait 36 16 44 oRoo 2,654 1,685 
TRA oN pans eee eee ee keen oe ee nee 9 6 14 2,106 Depaliiss 1, 646 
entinmtate.. deo. wees oo. des 18 14 286 833 887 594 
IMurssirom-© itiyieairsonte ete otter ats «occ ales i 8 19 yall 1,941 1207; 
INBinivhanige eta, soao ht rs WeSe Cmoe is ne 25 19 38 PARES 2,748 1, 406 
INGISOD\ co . Sats eet ak Peay: | 19 30 1,953 1, 937 1357 
New Westminster 171 139 246 10,733 11,560 6, 873 
eittCtOl te sae pe net tie bee arc te tories 15 6 i | Penalty 2,467 1,458 
OTTER AI DerIeEen ee te cen ea ee 17 15) 17 1,616 Ie 9s 679 
prince George neg sa. chose sas cee 85 66 82 3, 947 oao 26555 
LRUNIDNGtey ed BUD NOY Vaiss Reps eo cI aCe mars Gee Be 43 25 75 2,666 3,050 1,146 
Beha eoweyetey ao sc ann ono (Meee Sune, tn rat A lags soeatienecteate 2 (A) 738 490 
Darryal tee 2) cassie PR Rs <x alse tess 23 26 10 1,702 1,670 1,070 
WANG OUWIET castrate ae <a eer 796 579 1,238 41,224 42,817 24, 822 
NGG Pye etes oo en Ore oo cb ote 20 30 30 2,976 3,300 2,396 
WCCO RIA Man as, creme oe ie crete eee 184 157 340 5,397 6, 053 3,541 
WiliGSMOTS@ xfs. = yho ciel sahzteateee tans cere 193 19 178 677 632 364 
Canadas hoe ae ne ernie ie 20, 622 15,848 34,283 868,488 874,863 590, 668 
Vici] Gaener tas coe RUM Re eenaeternce ne re 9,730 7,389 19,523 697, 400 703, 609 479,539 
(Ble icy OS me ey, Rice eee avert eesisescereur ake = 10, 892 8, 459 14,760 171,088 171,254 111,129 
i 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision, 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1953—1958 
Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 
LOOSE Mere scare aoa Hela drevoltet See chert 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 1D 271 
1054 ete Nes At as SOR ere, ers 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 175, 199 131, 685 
iOS) ncaa ae ea ane As fic Ais Aa se 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 348,456 178,015 142,116 
AGH GA: Seah St vote te oc See eave 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
COSY he ee, ce Me, Ae BA a A 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
195 7a (oenionths)) san a sees 162, 846 104, 318 58, 528 11,389 40, 683 61,795 32,029 16, 950 
T9HSa(Gimm ONENS))\\ wey eRe 143, 553 89, 768 53,785 10, 801 37,074 53, 498 28,276 13, 904 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, MARCH 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Number 
: Ce ta . Cop ncnane “eet of 
rovince umber o enefit on 5 enefit 
Beneficiaries | TInitialand | Weeks Paid | “paig 
Per Week Renewal 
(in thousands) Claims 

Newfoundlandiivcs. ccna ee een eee eee eee ean 38.8 Told 163, 089 3,513,090 
iPrincesidward sland -eeeeeereee tea ee eee ee 7.0 1,058 29, 224 569, 182 
Nova Scotias. c:cscn ce cee ee eee. 40.8 9,109 171, 230 3,392, 650 
New Brunswick-- ose eerie eee Eee. 42.3 10, 387 177,718 3,651, 447 
QuebeGis src isc aes eee csede nie Sas eee oto a oeree ere ieee ree 252.4 76, 544 1, 060, 047 22, 848, 255 
Ontario Sire oo ee ee eee eer 240.4 73,612 1,009, 875 21,742,016 
Man toa see cre cre ere AL ee ern ee 34.0 7,938 142, 629 2,970, 244 
Saskatchewanivacucs ce cleeae ecaes ree eres 24.9 5,585 104, 753 2,255,979 
Alberta. in. eee oor e ete ate eee oe ae eT ene 36.8 10,727 154,721 3,411, 109 
British: Columblaga.. «aceon eee eee ee eee ee 84.8 21,714 355, 967 8,028,074 
shotaly Canada mvlarchpl QoS seem niet e ee tes eter 802.2 224, 085 3,369, 253 72,382, 046 
‘hotals Canada, MebruuryvaloSsaee meen cement: Ufa. 7 251,988 2,943,125 63,307,658 
Wotali@anaday\larc lel Opiate eeeiir cre 498.3 168, 726 2,093, 065 44,125,523 


TABLE E-2.—-CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND 
SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, 

MARCH 31, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Duration on the Register (weeks) Percent: March 29, 

Province and Sex oe 2 or Over age Tov 
Tess 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Postal éldienanta 
@AINIA TDA ea cseor neta ete 859,639 {140,182 | 65,074 |120,421 |146,689 |192,756 | 87,481 |107,086 41.9 558, 811 
IMAL HS steotiee ete eiotyede a 699,345 |113,888 | 52,836 | 96,886 {117,813 |166,010 | 73,072 | 78,840 45.4 457,781 
TWIN Wyre eo nebo 160,294 | 26,294 | 12,288 | 23,535 | 28,876 | 26,746 | 14,359 | 28,246 26,7 101,030 
Newfoundland............ 37,797 | 4,363 | 1,594] 4,348 | 8,481 | 12,401 | 8,055 | 3,555 81.9 25, 205 
Male Aaniccte.ore erasers crete 36,194 | 4,141 1AG2T ea ISON oul oOnl 12,1108 eo "Ones 209 83.3 24,233 
Mera] @eeerecrtee cst 1,603 222 102 218 32) 291 149 296 49.2 972 
Prince Edward Island.... 6, 680 406 234 587 | 1,285 | 3,069 616 483 eo 4,350 
Miah @ <i te cis oh aerate 5, 759 348 198 491 1,087 | 2,757 526 352 79.6 3, 152 
Reniales-nane ree oe 921 58 36 96 198 Bil 90 131 63.7 598 
ING Via SCOUIA REE e eee 44,235 | 6,191 || 2,646 | 5,543 | 10)218 | 10,663 | 3,763) 5,211 59.1 28,571 
Male ja. onceeenee 38,954 | 5,440 | 2,209] 4,716] 9,088 | 9,855} 3,380) 4,316 61.1 25,118 
Bemale ssh scssa ees ae 5, 281 751 437 827 | 1,180 808 383 895 44.4 3, 453 
New Brunswick.......... 46,061 | 96,091) 25741) 5,329) 18 77S99m 18,091) |" 53 832e) 5,078 70.7 33,728 
Male wcme nme sk: ate 40,096 | 5,410] 2,416 | 4,627 | 6,729 | 11,872 | 4,680 | 4,362 oes 29,787 
Hemalect sand cack 5,965 681 325 TAO |) ike Aa) |] PAS 652 | 1,216 53). 1 3,941 
QuUeDEeG. nase see 279,966 | 48,260 | 23,206 | 42,585 | 43,289 | 65,254 | 27,077 | 30,295 44.7 197,076 
Mal Gye cis sen eeee 232,995 | 39,808 | 19,696 | 35,878 | 35,875 | 57,075 | 23,002 | 21,661 48.5 167, 204 
Memial eras cscs sen 46,971 | 8,452] 3,510] 6,707 | 7,414] 8,179 | 4,075} 8,634 25.0 29, 872 
Ontario pice keene eee 251,274 | 45,887 | 20,380 | 36,667 | 41,886 | 46,773 | 23,010 | 36,671 26.7 151,367 
Male an eecnra eee ee 188,451 | 34,613 | 15,084 | 27,277 | 31,068 | 37,186 | 17,743 | 25,480 28.0 112,589 
Hemale temo cece 62,823 | 11,274 | 5,296 | 9,390 | 10,818 | 9,587 | 5,267 | 11,191 22.8 38,778 
Manitobarcceens scachieeee 35,851 | 4,437 | 2,216) 4,462} 7,098 | 8,595 | 4,748 | 4,300 36.5 24, 023 
Male s.jvha scenester 27,691 | 38,394 | 1,662 Loe leno glAON fe Gnl 4 \Ol4 ees lide 42.9 18, 286 
Wemale anvs aac sete 8,160 | 1,048 554 | 1,838 | 1,944] 1,419 fev || Wyler 14.7 Dalon 
Saskatchewan............ 25,219 | 2,701 1,321 | 3,077 | 4,769 | 6,949 | 3,686 | 2,716 56.5 17,036 
1M RANI he eo Sear ctr 21,053 | 2,237 | 1,046 | 2,462 | 3,812 | 6,186 | 35268 | 2,092 60.9 14,212 
memalera... aces a 4,166 464 275 615 957 813 418 624 34.0 2,824 
A lbertaaonsceswcsee cree 43,652 | 8,368 | 3,320) 6,539 | 7,985 | 8,061 | 4,936 | 4,443 Shale! 26, 420 
Malle awe. cmc ees 36,951 | 7,210 |) 9 27360|) 5,423 (6.5850) we2conl) 452890 \0 0d, 485 40.4 22, 859 
EM AlOgaecwsaeeenes 6,701 | 1,158 584 | 1,116 | 1,450 788 647 958 25.4 3,561 
British Columbia........ 88,904 | 13,478 | 7,416 | 11,284 | 13,784 | 17,900 | 11,208 | 13,834 33.0 51,035 
IM Bleue setae ooterese 71,201 | 11,287 | 6,297 | 8,758 | 10,364 | 14,570 | 9,264 | 10,661 33.9 39,741 
Hemale ee. cnces scent 175/032, 101 1,119 |} 2,526) 3,420] 3,330 | 1,944] 3,173 29.4 11,294 





TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


MARCH, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Olaimailed at Local Oitecs Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 


poe aie, Me Total | Entitled | , Not, . 
otal Initial Renewal | Disposed to ry Pending 
off Benefit Deaeht 
INewfoundiandeea.cncisneiios eer 7,225 6, 489 736 7,291 6, 398 893 2,675 
Prince Edward Island............. 15 945 170 1,065 995 70 257 
WAU aneCOblas toon ae ataca econ: ter 10,178 7, 282 2,896 10, 654 9,671 983 2,367 
INeGweDrUns WiC sacue me erence ee 12,524 9, 453 3,071 12; 511 11, 429 1,082 2,670 
A Soca RD OS le avanti 88, 384 63, 260 25, 124 87, 282 79,305 7,977 25, 243 
CONCATION NC ass, astern eons eee a 78, 781 §3, 132 25, 649 79, 842 71, 485 8, 357 18, 301 
DEAMUGO GR Goce ar tine ss fons cent 8, 929 7,030 1, 899 8, 529 7, 574 955 2,109 
BaSKAtCROWAR «oc. ccs seicg ec seecens 5, 928 4,776 1,152 5, 981 5, 292 689 1, 484 
PLD OT ER bcresate. Be 9s chee Ate aie een Show 13, 322 9, 527 3,795 12,245 10, 887 1,358 4,709 
British Colism bis. cc. sien eae 26, 952 17,773 9,179 24, 871 21, 435 3, 436 8, 743 
Total, Canada, March 1958....| 253,338 179, 667 73,671 250, 271 224,471 25, 800 68, 558 
Total, Canada, February 1958.| 243,907 175, 637 68, 270 260, 495 229,474 31,021 65, 491 : 
Total, Canada, March 1957....| 195,224 143, 269 51,955 194, 759 168, 707 26, 052 60, 415 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 35, 813. 


t In addition, 36,700 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,642 were special requests not granted and 1, 554 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,013 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER 


September.... 
October...... 


1958—January...... 
February..... 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants 
BA es cuss arta Fores ioc tts hsiace ofa tst earn erage tae 3, 987,000 3, 414, 600 572, 400 
sri ra YE ses tee exh cto pe Fete ies oS att We ite sate aaah leg: 3, 963, 000 3, 404, 200 558, 800 
Bee NN Rete age HENS WRN lc. bw he ieee aint eA et es 3, 808, 000 3, 434, 400 373, 600 
PEO ASE Sa ROC ORC ma oa der Soe 3, 828, 000 3,577, 700 250, 300 
EM eke PME Tia Woe Fes Sol SIN TISL< CLO TE TR POE 3, 892, 000 3, 687, 500 204, 500 
Bern per nretes ke dmewse > uid, Sr dbs Shree ciara otme ne Me 3, 921,000 3,715, 200 205, 800 
Fy i ee Tete areas cit, oe Roars Gest a eh: wis, elbavarme tore 3,925, 000 3,716, 300 208, 700 
Re eT ate Pe ee ine stele Patan ads epenere Seeger 3, 918, 000 3,691, 500 226, 500 
Bn ee ee tiert Ge Pin. Sas Say RN eee peta ate, cos eRe ee Sete: 3,913, 000 3,645, 000 268, 000 
PI nies abe raha aoe whoo lapoy 6 ERNIE Ae nt cere eater et tetas 3, 967, 000 3, 563, 700 403, 300 
OP eae se eae cheayey vk cis ealcskekes eee asvel crerehemmaerey ocekerse ster 4,168, 000 3, 423, 800 744, 200 
Soul'So oR ROSES cosh db AEE map arer Aaaen voeroe 4, 134, 200 3, 299, 500 834, 500 
BSc: Borne. Ha Gee CEASE IS MI BE ee OC ae 4,152, 300 38, 283, 000 869, 300 





* Preliminary. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














: Are Other 
a ; ; : f : ouseho ‘ommodi- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing puaration iieadand 
Service 
HOD _ AY GN ARE IRS enn ee Renee oe mera Send iF C0} 114.4 109.8 Lest eS 
LGD Dees CM IPD, «sian Sharteinc’ ova arose tee eaanceemeteen aie 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
PG OBS CAT Melee tte a een 3 Ee 31a} | 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
IsFolder Rt iii? Ze 126.5 109.4 117.4 Lis 
OS Dee CRIE Sod tactile aritites weer eie. 116.4 2a 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
UO Gea Ca Dee: Actearstarch tay cnecdreercrs os ae 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 1 eee 120.9 
G56) SCS DOr.) cams +. 3 scecenoteenerera ee 120.4 eco 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
G5 oat VUA Ven ttre iatiatnscc creer Akal 116.7 134.2 108.5 119.2 126.3 
UD Cavs cy ss Sete tes oS Dae 121.6 ale) # 134.8 108.4 ORS 126.5 
a Flic; Seah Rk eh A i ie et eer 121.9 118.2 135eL 108.4 119.6 126.5 
PANT OUD en ee ates heat eer 2 122.6 120.2 135.3 108.2 119.7 126.9 
Senter Derr care ste ores awe oo 121.9 1352.0 108.3 119.8 1271 
OCTODERL ED Miso bases ss 123.4 12 135.9 108.7 20 ea 124 
ENIAC TIN G Glee mesteta ite eiore ae ict sansraverav's rs 12360 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 LOT ed 
IBYeXerSie MOISES «0.9 5. Se Sete CEL Pc RR 12371 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 
1958 —Januanyre- Mek dee o..e hens ewe aes % 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
JENS) ore EN OES Saloidle Come e Coe PRO ioe 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 
MET CNT Teen are ee ote: 124.3 iA es aie 109.5 PAle 129.6 
PANG a een eee cers c ochre wick Ree 12522) 123.4 137.6 109.8 23 130.1 
IN BK? Sepia boo Sat Oets Oe DE ae Ae 125.1 De 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 
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TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























Total Other 

ae. oe en i ; House- | Commo- 
ae Mont March Aes Food Shelter | Clothing . pelg aint 

1957 1958 1958 peration| anc 

Services 
(yrs tenOlmesm Niles es «1. 108.7 110.7 111.9 110.6 111.3 103.2 108.5 121.3 
Pbalitax ppeeriet i oom eet c a) 119.4 12257 123.5 117.8 131.4 Lia 5} 125.4 Hehe! 
Salm Gelolimemneces 8 ene 122.1 124.9 125.4 119.5 134.7 Ife 125 137.0 
Montrealers. safc ascites 5 120.5 125.9 125.6 127.4 141.1 107.3 119.0 128.7 
OCCA Wa re oe om cere Sore tens 122%4 12551 125-7 12207 144.3 es 7 Sea T3e3 
EOLONLO MR ola clacde tien eines 124.2 128.2 128.9 WBS 7h 153.2 113.4 DIL ale 133.4 
Winnipeg’ se. .-...-..- 5 Bee 119.2 122.4 123.3 12226 129.6 114.9 175) 129.3 
Saskatoon-Regina.............. 117.9 121.1 121.7 120.4 120.1 119.1 12275 124.8 
Edmonton-Calgary............ dite 120.4 121.3 119.0 123.3 116.0 119.9 (ies 
WANCO UV Creme. cov mio aut aleaies 12262 124.5 125.9 124.2 135.9 113.4 128.0 128.5 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-APRIL 1957-1958} 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


Number of Strikes Approximate Number 


and Lockouts of Workers Time Loss 
rae ee) ee ee eee es ce 
Danie Existence During Existence we epee 
onth Month Tae 
1958 
TANUALY . ver che meme vets seston 23T 23 9, 364f 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
Mebruarys...ccpiscies « sioelsieieec 19 31 6,506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
Mareh. ii ste asec «wots ee 26 39 13,173 15,196 132,325 0.14 
ANDY a toss eres te ee 23 32 5, 983 11,964 122, 470 0.13 
Cumulative Totals.......... 91 35,026 a 488,075 0.13 
1957 
J ANUSINY «dare os clereiates noe etree 24t 24 7,477F 7,477 52,680 0.06 
Pebruary vir bic este tee ciicrs overs 17 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
DATO otis pects etrtoec oe eeee 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
ADELE <forare ons actos evans fad Sete 15 31 6, 158 8,022 51,820 0.06 
Cumulative Totals.......... 88 26,017 225,060 0.06 


¢ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


tt The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the reeords of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions 
of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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